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CHAPTER I. 

*<T»t Caledonia, dew are thy mountaini. 

Round their white sammita though elementa war, 
Tlioagh cataracta fuam, 'atead of amooth-flowing fountaina, 
I aigh for the Tallejr of dark Loch na Gaxr !" 

Btkon. 

Doctor M^Alpin, like most men in India, had, 
for years after his arrival, sighed for the time 
when he should be enabled to revisit his native 
land — ^when he should be enabled with honour 
tnd credit to support the dignity of his ancient 
house ; and, like many others also, he had de- 
ferred his departure from year to year, though 
many a year had passed since he had realized 
all that he had originally fixed upon as the ut- 
most extent of his wishes. 

When he had the power, and could go at any 
time, he found that **it was ridiculous for a 
man in the meridian of life to withdraw from 
active employment, and to sit down contented 
with little more than the patrimony of his an- 
cestors." Then " it was unwise to resign a 
splendid appointment, which put fortune in his 
power, and gave him the opportunity of serving 
his friends." The death of his father and 
mother depressed his spirits, and " made him 
less anxious about returning just so soon;" 
that of his grandfather followed, and put him 
in possession of Fembraes, the estate of his 
forefathers — ^more fertile in purple heathbells 
than golden grain. 

" He was now the head of the house, and con- 
sequently more was exi^cted of him, and, since 
he had stayed so long, he might even stay a lit- 
tle longer, and go among his own people as the 
only surviving male branch ought to do." 

Last of all came tidings of the death of his 
only and much-beloved sister — the companion 
of his childhood — ^the friend of his youth — one 
whose image never rose to his mind unassoci- 
ated with recollections of early happiness and 
tender love. She had been his confidant and 
counsellor in all his projects — ^in all his wishes. 
She had listened with unwearying patience to 
his early and ardent desires to see the world — 
she had walked with him over the heath and 
on the seashore — she had talked of his future 
hopes and his future prospects a thousand and 
a thousand times, and she, in the pride and 
fondness of sisterly affection, had foreseen and 
foretold his prosperous return ; and though long 
years had passed since, this stroke brought her 
before him with the renewed feelings of early 
affection. 

He felt her arms upon his neck— ^e heard 
the blessing which came from a bursting heart, 
when she kissed him at parting, and he looked 
up as if he almost expected to see the sister 
*-*• ^is love leaning over him as she had done 



then ; but she for months had lain in the dark 
and narrow house before the information of his 
loss had reached him, and their earthly inter- 
course was finally closed. 

" I have waited," he said, speaking to lum- 
self, as was his usual custom when anything - 
agitated his mind, " until one year i^r another 
has taken every one from me that ever I wished 
to see ; and now," he spoke in bitterness, ** VU 
wait no longer. Am I not old, and rich, and 
childless, and friendless, and who is to come- 
after me in Fembraes, for which I have done so 
much 1 Who is to uphold the honour of the 
ancient roof-tree 1 Much have I expended, and 
much have I remitted for planting and imjiro- 
ving the old place, which in my day was a thought 
o'er bare, though it cannot be that now— but I 
fear the plantings wiU never shelter me or 
mine." 

Strange as it may seem, the doctor now actu- 
ally set about making the preparations which 
he had so long talked of and delayed ; and he 
sometimes pleased himself with thinking that 
in bis sister's family he might still find some 
one to love and cherish. 

But to go back to the motives which had 
influenced his life. The truth was, that the 
worthy doctor, like many others, after a few 
years' residence in the country, had lost the ar- 
dent desire to return to his birthplace which at 
first tonnented him — ^which he always express- 
ed, and fancied that he still felt; years had 
brought new connexions and new finendshipe, 
and, though they never occupied in his heart 
the place of those he had left round his father's 
hearthstone, yet they exercised his kindly al^ 
feotions, and diminished the feeling of loneli- 
ness and isolation which every one possessed 
of the least sensibility must ea^rience on 
making a solitary entry into life in a strange 
land. 

Youth is slow to reason but quick to fisel, and 
he who had been accustomed to find himself a 
first object — a central point at Fembraes— felt 
wonder and mortification, on his first arrival* 
on discovering how small a space he occnpied 
in Indian society. His local consequence had 
quite left him— he was no longer the heir-ap* 
parent — ** the young laird" — ^nothing more than 
Mr. Assistant-surgeon M'Alpin, the peculiarity 
of whose Gaelic idiom and national predileo^ 
tions were his most maiiced claims to notice. 
Then he sighed to return; but time, ^^lich 
changes all things where there is any material 
to work upon (and in his case Natiure had done ^ 
her part), changed the, raw Highland lad into 
the able and experienced physician ; unremit- 
ting in his duty, indefatigable in his exertions 
for the wellbeing of those under his care, and 
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as attentive to the lowest native as to those 
whose life was favour, and whose health was 
#»itune to him ; and it also changed his situ- 
ation from assistant-surgeon^ tossing about with 
a corps, to that of "residency-surgeon" at Luck- 
now. His professional abilities procured him 
fortune— hjs intrinsic worth secured him friends 
—acquaintance with the world softened his ex- 
travagant prejudices ; only leaving just enough 
lof national peculiarity to give some spirited 
touches to his character, and preserve his indi- 
▼iduaUty. 

The kindness of his heart, and, perhaps, some 
tincture of his feudal feelings, extended to his 
aomerous household, over whom he ruled with 
patriarchal sway, having bondmen and bond- 
women bom in his house. His servants rarely 
wished to leave him, and he seldom discharged 
them ; so that, to use their own phrase, " their 
children's children eat of his salt, and dwelt in 
the shadow of his protection." When delin- 
quencies were committed, they knew '' that the 
sahib's heart was tender ;" and when his anger 
had expended itself, " sweet words," and a list 
4)f those ^ who depended upon their exertions, 
and must suffer along with them, " would set 
all right;" and the good doctor, though per- 
haps he would not Wae to have had any one 
jofke the comparison, enjoyed something of the 
.aelisfaction among his black retainers at Luck- 
iipw which he expected among those of his own 
Mifiiloui at Fernbraes; and he had also the 
jBiBitisfaction, whenever anything went wrong, to 
attribute the annoyance, whatever it might be, 
to '* this vile country," and to be certain that 
in his own he would be exempt from it. Rogue- 
gy and ingratitude were never heard of there — 
at least he never recollected to have met With 
them. 

When he indulged in such excesses of en- 
thusiasm, which were apt to break out on the 
veceipt of letters from Europe, or of new books 
tram the " modem Athens," Colonel and Mrs. 
Cheapstow, with whom most of his evenings 
were passed, never omitted bringing to his mem- 
ory a little history of whiskey-punch, which he 
would rather have forgotten. 

** There are many things, you know, doctor," 
ICrs. Cheapstow used to say, " which are better 
ia memory than in reality; the strength re- 
mains when the harshness is gone. I used to 
think, from your description, that goat-milk 
cheese was a very fine thing, until I saw the 
biting, moulded, blue reality, which was sent to 
jou from. Fernbraes, looking as venerable as if 
it had come out of Herculaneum." 

^ And the Highland nectar, doctor, which you 
nromised us," said the colonel ; " do you recol- 
lect what execrable stuff it proved ; and what 
a headache you got by persisting to drink two or 
three glasses of it ; and how, in the morning, 
jou were fairly driven to confess that it had not 
just the relish it used to have at Fernbraes, 
and that, for * this vile country,' claret, when it 
was well cooled, was a more suitable beverage ?" 

^ There is no use in recollecting things that 
would be better forgotten," said the doctor, 
laoghing, " and constantly keeping one in mind 
«>f one's degeneracy." 

The doctor had thus stayed from year to 
jear, grumbling, and increasing his fortune, 
HAtjl he had passed what has been popularly 



called middle life, that is to say, fifty, or, in 
more polite phrase, that period which a French 
courtier, out of respect for the feelings of his 
monarch, who bad lived hsdf a century, and yet 
did not like to be thought older than other peo^ 
pie, declared to be Vage de tout le monde ; and he 
found that his hair had worn high off his tem- 
ples, and had changed its originally yellow tint 
for white. The change in colour, however, was ' 
not very perceptible, as, in conformity to the 
military etiquette of his day, he still continued 
to wear powder. His regular and well-propor- 
tioned features had become thin and pale, though 
his light gray eyes still retained some of the 
penetrating earnestness of former years, particu- 
larly when his enthusiasm was excited, or the 
nervous irritability which cUmate had ingrafted 
on his naturally acute feelings was called into 
action. 

The world laughs at enthusiasm in any age, 
though in youth it sometimes meets with toler- 
ation, as one of the follies which time will cor- 
rect; but, notwithstanding the general voice 
against it, observation proves that it is the high 
springtide of feeling which carries the mind for- 
ward over all obstacles, and, under the curb of 
reason, leads to excellence ; at least the good 
doctor thought so, and perfectly agreed with the 
philosopher who has defined enthusiasm to be 
** a transport of the mind, whereby it is led to 
think and imagine things in a sublime, surpri- 
sing, and yet probable manner." His thin, tall 
figure retained its original rectitude of line, 
though a fall and pliancy in the shoulders show- 
ed that there also climate had done its work. 

" He was," as he said himself, '* compounded 
of excellent bone and capital muscle, though 
certainly a little relaxed by the fiery fiimace in 
which he had been tried for such a length of 
time." 

However, he trusted the good sharp breezes 
would set all that to rights again, and make a 
new man of him. 

When not on duty, or occasions of ceremony, 
his unvarying dress was his white nankeen 
jacket, waistcoat, and trousers, shoes of the 
same material, and a light, broad-brimmed solar 
hat, covered with white muslin, so that in his 
whole dress he had not one coloured speck ; and 
if his clothes were not as remarkable for the 
tightness of their fit as if they had been cut in 
Bond-street, they were, at least, very much so 
for the snow like purity of their tint. The like 
taste displayed itself through his whole dwell- 
ing ; for, though he covered his tables and couch-v 
es with the books he was reading or might 
read, he never suffered this negligence on his 
own part to be an excuse for his servants per^ 
mitting the letot particle of dust to harbour 
among them ; and though he liked his dogs to 
ran about through his apartments, it was not 
until his do'^riah* had performed their ablutions. 
In this way the doctor had sailed down the 
stream of time in all the independent ease and 
quiet uniformity of a bachelor's life at Lucknow, 
and had become so attached to the persons and 
things about him, that when, after his departure 
for Europe was fixed, he visited his friends for 
the last time, he could not bring himself to say 
** farewell," and left them under the idea that 
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they should see him again. Most of his servants 
accompanied him to Calcutta, thus continu- 
ing to him for a little longer the satisfaction of 
being surrounded by the faces he was accus- 
tomed to see. 

Dr. M^AIpin, like many others when they 
have attained the summit of their wishes, felt 
rather sorrow than joy in the prospect of the 
near accomplishment of his desire. He had 
been in the habit, for thirty years, of attributing 
every evil and annoyance he had met with to 
this »« vile counti7," but, now that he was upon 
the point of leaving it forever, he thought of the 
long years of ease and independence he had en- 
joyed, passed in social and friendly intercourse 
with many whom he could never hope to see 
again ; he thought of those whom death had 
separated from him, and retraced in his mind 
the lapse of years by the number of gaps it had 
made in the list of those who had started with 
him in the career of fortune. This depressing 
state of feeling led him back to the changes 
which had taken place in that home to which he 
was going. 

" I wonder if they will know me," he said, as 
he walked up and examined his own face in the 
mirror. " I wonder if they will know the rosy- 
cheeked, curly-headed, active lad, who left them 
in the pride of expectation, in the pale face, 
sunk eyes, and bald forehead which I see before 
me ; and yet I fear that I am more changed in 
mind than I am in body. I cannot deny to my- 
self that no one can be expected to have pa- 
tience with my nervous and irritable habits of 
life bat Gussim Ali, who kens them so well ; 
but alas !" he continued, perusing every line of 
his own features in the glass, as if he saw them 
for the first time, <^who is there to recollect 
me 1 They are all gone ! and the young ones 
who are now in their places are after my day." 
He turned his back upon the mirror, and 
walked up and down the room : his eye fell 
upon a volume of picturesque views in Scotland, 
which had been among his first purchases on 
arriving in India. ** It is my native land," he 
said aloud ; " and, wherever a Scotchman passes 
his life, he ought to return to lay his bones 
there." 

'' Sahib,"* said Gussim Ali, who had been 
waiting quietly, and took the doctor's soliloquy 
for an order, " your slave waits ; what is the sa- 
hib's order 1" 

*'I have no order, Gussim," answered his 
master ; " but do not forget that the sircarf gets 
warm clothes, and eveiything fit for you to go 
on board ship, since you have made up your 
loind to go with me." 

** Yes, sahib, it is my nisibt to cross the sea. 
I have eaten your salt for many years, and now 
that I have lost all, and that no one of my house 
remains— not a son to lay my head in the earth," 
and a tear strayed over the old man's face, and 
down his white beard, which he wiped away 
with his long sleeve, " I shall go with youj sa- 
hib, who is my father and my mother ; and 
when I die, you will put me in the ground, and 
not leave me to have the burial of a dog." 

" Make yourself easy, Gussim Ali," replied 
the doctor ; " if that happens, everything shall 
be done properly." 



" Crood, sahib, veiy good— I go with joa.^ 
Gussim and his master had borne the heat 
and burden of the day together, and, thougir 
warm attachment is not certainly the character* 
istic of native character, yet it is to be found f 
and amid the general apathy and heartlessnesa, 
which must be more or less the consequence of 
servitude, examples of true affection may be 
met with. 

PossiUy masters in all countries are too apt 
to forget that the affections of the human heart 
cannot be bought — ^that simple justice cannot 
p>urchase love — and that nothing short of affec- 
tion can create affection. Mere attention, whidt 
is bestowed equally upon the comfort of ses* 
vants and cattle, cannot excite gratitude. 



CHAPTER IL 

" PiTe-aad-twenty yean ago— ■ 
Alas ! how time escapes ! 'tis even so— 
With frequent intercourse, and always sweety 
And always friendly, we were wont to cheat 
A tedious hour. 

As some grave gentleman in Terence says 
('Twas therefore much the same in ancient daysV 
* Good lack, we know not what to-morrow brings-- 
Strange fluctuation of all human things !' ** 

COWPBV, 



* Sahib— sir, gantleman. 
t Niaib-^&te. 



t Sircar— native accountant. 



Arrived at Calcutta, Dr. M'Alpin's boats am^ 
chored off the Old Fort Ghaut, just behind tb9 
house of his friend Mr. Gurzon, with whom h» 
meant to take up his residence until his depar-^ 
ture for E^urope. They had arrived in Ih9 
country in the same fleet, and, though they hadi 
not met for years, had always maintained m 
friendly correspondence. 

The doctor's spirits, which had been de^ 
pressed by his parting with his friends Golonei 
and Mrs. Gheapstow at Lucknow, were greatly 
cheered by this meeting with his old friend Cor* 
zon. His gray eyes twinkled as he shook bands 
with him, and each for a moment regarded th9 
changes which time had made on the other. **I 
have not enjoyed so much satisfaction since i left 
Lucknow," said the doctor, with an affectioa* 
ate smile ; " the sight of a friend's countemuiee^ 
Gurzon, is the best remedy for the evils of life. 
Te have done more for me in five minutes, than 
all my reasoning and all my philosophy on boaid 
the boat was able to effect in a whole fortnight."' 
** Our satisfaction is equal, M'Alpin ; the tira& 
is oome when neither you nor I can set aboat 
making new friends, and, of consequence, W9 
doubly value those who are left to us. Few, 
very few of those who came out with us are in 
existence now ; and the young men of the pres- 
ent day are of a different stamp," answered Mr. 
Gurzon. 

A composed and gentle expression sat oir Mb. 
open brow ; he spoke in a low, articulate tone^ 
which perfectly suited the general character of 
his appearance, and his tall, thin figure, witit: 
long 1^ and hanging arms, was one often seen* 
among those whose nervous system has been 
shaken by a long residence in an undermiaiiig 
climate. 

The two friends spent the first evening of 
their meeting in mutual questions relative to 
their own affairs, and those who had been, or 
still were, the friends of both parties. As there 
was no company, they dined above in the draw-*^ 
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ing-room, where the air circulated more freely 
than on the ground-floor. 

When dinner was over, they had their chairs 
and hookahs placed in the reranda which over- 
looked the square, and enjoyed the little cool 
air which came off the great tank in the centre, 
always kept fresh and ML by communication 
with the river. The shrubs and flowers which 
bound the broad gravel without the enclosure 
round the tank had a pleasing effect in the light 
of a clear, sweet night. The t>pen windows of 
every well-lighted house round the square added 
much to the cheerfulness of the scene, and, 
smoking their hookahs as they sipped their 
wine, they spoke with the unreserve of those 
who felt that their thoughts and their feelings 
were matter of interest to each other. 

"You," said Mr. Gurzon, "have the near 
prospect of visiting your native land — I never 
shall." 

" And why not 1 What prevents ye, if ye 
wish it V 

" Money — money : I have expended so much 
in the prosecution of my researches in Asiatic 
literature, that I shall never be able to quit the 
country." 

** But with your allowance, how is that possi- 
ble V' 

" You forget, the monthly expense of learned 
natives transcribing for me has been a fortune 
of itself I can show you, any day you please, 
my college in this house. You know I must 
have them to do the drudgery for me, even if 
our climate was a different one. How many 
men did our English Johnson employ in trans- 
cribing for his great worki" 

" Doubtless that is a heavy expense, but your 
library is a mine of itself." 

<*Ye8, if you consider the sums sunk there. 
It was impossible for me to prosecute some of 
my works without the purchase of an immense 
number, sometimes of all the manuscript copies 
of a particular author I might want, at any price 
whidi might be demanded for them by natives 
who understand their own interest too well not 
to make the most of it. They know that I must 
have the thing, therefore never scruple to make 
me pay for it. You know the uncertainty of a 
written character in a country so extensive as 
this, where men of learning have chosen to 
make variations, not only in the character, but 
in its signification, the truth of which it is im- 
possible to ascertain without an accurate com- 
parison of their diflferent works." 

" I know that from my own experience," an- 
swered the doctor. *' Though without any pre- 
tensions to be a scholar, I Imow something of 
the Persian poets ; and I know, too, that book- 
making is not the lucrative trade in this country 
that it is in our own." 

" Ours may be called a labour of love, as it 
produces neither money nor fame. How many 
men of talent in India have spent their lives in 
the prosecution of knowledge and Oriental learn- 
ing, and have dropped into the grave without 
one word of record or of praise ! The literary 
labours of men in Europe have little in common 
with us; in this distant field the pursuit of 
Oriental literature cuts a man off from the cor- 
respondence of the scmans of our own country, 
as also from the hope of fame or emolument. 
Those who have laboured to clear a path 



through the intricacies of the various languages 
of the East — ^who have, at an enormous sacrifice 
of private fortune, health, and even life, toiled 
to provide the means of profitable study, are 
forgotten. I believe I may venture to say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the most useful 
works in all the different branches of Oriental 
literature, Hindoo and Mohammedan law not ex- 
cepted, are from the pens of Europeans, many 
of them acknowledged by the learned natives 
to excel in accuracy and extent the works of 
their own scholars." 

" It is a hard, though, I fear, a true statement," 
answered the doctor. 

" Steady prosecution of a worthy object is 
undoubtedly a pleasure amid all the toil and dis- 
couragements which may attend it; and we 
have the satisfaction to think that our labours . 
have not been in vain in the main object. We 
have not only laboured usefully in opening their 
literary stores to the natives themselves, but in 
providing tools to carry on the work. We 
have helped them to the fixed standard of a 
pointed language, or, I should rather say, lan- 
guages, for what we have done in one we have 
done in many. I am not so enthusiastic as to 
believe that spreading knowledge over a coun- 
try like India can be speedily accomplished; 
but we have made the natives feel the superior^- 
ity of printed books over their inaccurate and 
expensive manuscripts ; we have put knowledge 
within the reach of those who are not rjch ; we 
have even shown them a way to better their for- 
tunes, while they benefit their country ; and those 
whose names are unknown among the litereOi 
of Europe, and whose bones are mouldering in 
the dust, will yet be recognised by the natives 
of this country as benefactors, whose deeds 
shall live after them." 

"I wish," said the doctor, warmly, "that 
there was any one willing and able to give the 
worid a faithful record of the services of those 
whose talents have never been estimated but by 
a few literary friends, and two or three well-in- 
formed natives ; and I wish that ye would just 
part with your Moonshies,* and Mollahs,t and 
Pnnditst at once, and before many years go 
about I might have the satisfaction to see you 
in the Land o'Cakes, where I think ye have not 
yet been." 

" It will not do, my good friend ; the day is 
too far spent for me now to alter my plan ; if ,1^ 
did * resolve,' it would be but to * resolve and 
die the same.' I could not remodel my habits 
if I would. I never was fond of money — ^per- 
haps I should say, careful of it ; though, at the 
same time, I may say that I have never gone be- 
yond my allowances. I have lived ail roy life 
in ease, and supported the dignity of my station 
in the eyes of the natives, which I certainly 
think is a duty every man owes to his country 
as well as to himself. I might, certainly, by 
rigid economy, amass a little money even now 
out*of my ample receipts, but what would it sig- 
nify 1 With a little I could not do in Europe 
what I have been accustomed to do here. I am 
too old to begin life anew, so shall just jog on 
in the ease and abundance I have ever enjoyed, 
until I quit the stage, without changing the 



* Moonshie— Hindostanee teacher, 
t Mollah— learned Persian. 
t Pundit— learned Hindoo. 
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«oeiie. If I bad beta fortunately married— if I 
tiad a family to expect me, I could make an ex- 
ertion lor tliem ; but i have none dependant 
«poR me, therefore am at liberty to vmlk on my 
own way." 

** Yea, all that may be unfortunately true for 
you and me ; still, every Brium, wherever be 
spends his life, likes to close his eyes in his own 
land ; and though it is not the lot of many, it is 
4he prospeot we all look to," answered the doc- 
tor. 

" And there is reason and just feeling in the 
aentiment," said Mr Curaon ; '' and, had I my 
life to go over again, I would keep it in view ; 
-as it is, I am too much a citioen of the worki to 
aacrifiee the comfort of the remaining years of 
luy life for the satisfaction of ^ing by my an- 
cestors/^ 

Mr. Curion waa, in his habits of life, seoti- 
jnents, and feelings, exactly an *' Ofci Indian"— 
what the youths of thai time called a *' regular 
Qm Hie." The quiet, unobtrusive kindness of 
^his manners bore a stamp of the climate by. 
which tltey had been formed : a climate which 
disposes people to think and to order for the 
comfort of their friends rather than to make per- 
sonal exertion.; liberal, gentiemapJiy, and friend- 
ly, unwilling to impose restraint uptm otliers, or 
to submit to it himself, he received his friends 
into his family with sincere pieaaure, but did not^ 
constrain them or himself by altering in the. 
smallest partk^ular bis usual habits of life. He 
rarely made his appearance among them from 
4»reakfast until the hour of driving ia the even- 
ing, as the time net spent in public business was 
-given to h is literary pursuits. 

Dr. M*Alpin and he sat up uiAil the extinc- 
tion of the lights in the lower rooms round the 
aqnare, and the glimmering of the nightlampe 
in the upper chambers, warned them that the 
world had retired to rest ; a fact to which the 
-** burning" out of their own cocoanut oil wall- 
«hades, and the loud snoring of their bearers 
watting in the outer rooms, bore testimony. 

After breakfiiBt next morning, the doctor's 
iirst care was to take the necessary steps for 
aeeuring his passage; but, after going in his 
.^an^uin all over Calcutu, to the Exchange, 
and the Co<^ Bazar, he bad not been able to 
•arrange anything to bis satisiaction. 

The " Lady Juliana" had very fine aecommo- 
•dation, but Captain Seabreeae was generally 
supposed "to sail too near the wind" — that is to 
eay, kept a miserable table ; ao that the doctor, i 
4o whom good fare was not altcigether indifl!er-| 
«nt, and who could not have contented himself ' 
"With exactly the same oheer as when he came 
cut, found it needless to inquire farther ; though 
tn his medical eapaoity he sometimes descanted 
upon the advantage of spare living, be was not 
overfund of reducing the thing to practical at 
least for four or five months upon a streteh. 
The doctor perfectly well knew the difference 
4>etween prescribing and taking prescriptions : 
fiot that we wish to insinuate that our worthy 
friend was either a gourmand or an epicure, nor 
lyet that happy compound of both, which men 
sometimes like even to affect, as a proof that 
they have lived where such things are to be 
beamed. 

— ^Tbe '' Carlisle Castle" was unexoeptiona- 
tie, but she was full. A lack and tweaty thou- 



sand rupees in passage-money ; the " Patriot" 
was a fine ship, and had an excellent table ; but 
Captain Ropesend was a tyrant, not oujy among 
bis ship*s conipany, but his passengers, and no 
one would sail with him but those who oouU 
not do better. 

When the doct<Nr represented all this to Mr« 
Curzon in the evening, as they were walking ia 
the veranda, until the phaeton for their evening 
drive was brought to the door, Mr. Curzon told 
him that he expeeted a captain of an Indiaman 
to dine with him that night, who could perhaps 
accommodate him, or, at all events, give hua 
useful information. 

" I dinna waat to wait for the last ships of the 
season," said the dootor; **if we l^ave fovl 
weather off the Csipe or a long voyage, I should 
not be able to get to Sootland this winter, and 
that would not do for me, though I have written 
to my niece, who is my name daughter, to be al 
Fernbraes to meet me." 

*' I 4o not know when the * Snowdon* saili^ 
but Captain Landless will be able to tell yoo. 
I wish, since you are to go, that you may ga 
with him. A better seaman never trod the deck ; 
he is not one of those who have two charao- 
ters, one for sea and another for shore. As yoa 
see him to>night, yoa will always find hkn if yoa 
sail with him. Have you any object^ to gp 
wiih me to Fort William 1" continued Mr. Cur- 
zon. ** I wish to inquire about a youth who has 
brought me a letter of introduction from Eng- 
land. Foolish boy, he ought to have delivered 
it himself. Afterward I ean show you aooie of 
the changes which have taken plaeesinee wa 
landed." 

" With all my heart, I desire nothing better," 
said the doctor, who preceded his friend down 
stairs. When they were both seated in tha 
high phaetQQ, which Mr. Curaon liked, beoaasa 
it carried them out of the dust, he called to hia 
sirdar* bearer to bring the letter which be had 
left open on his dressing-table, as there was nei* 
tber csand or address sent with it, and he wanted 
it for the name. They drove down *' the Gowt- 
se," which, as they were eut half an hoar befoif 
the usual time, if as only occupied by a battaKaa 
of b|usties,t marohing ten or twelve feat abreast* 
in the act- oT watering it from the neeka of their 
bhfsty-bags, formed of the akina of small bul- 
locks, and slung over the right shouUer in a<w^ 
when tilled out with water, very much to leaeiA- 
ble theanimal from whteh they were taken. 

Oar flfiends entered the fort by the Chowrin- 
gbee gateway, and drove straigbt through il, 
pasaed the European parade and governor^ 
house, usually occupied by the<adjutattt4ganenil 
of the king's'troops, tosthe south barracks, whera 
Mr. Curzon knew he would most probab^ Had 
the newly^arrived cadeu. He asked the that 
sentity he met for the quarters of "Cadet Moiiei 
Sahib" without receiving a satisfoetoiy anawer^ 
but, cfa making him eemprebend that it was oaa 
of the " little aewH»me gentlemen" he wanted^ 
the seacry direotedfhim teethe ferther and of tha 
barracks, aaying; **A11 the little gentlemea ara 
there." 

Mr. Curaon threw the reins to one of hia 
siceSft and with the doctor walked up stairs inta 
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a long passage which extends through the cen- 
tre, from one end of the barrdbks to the other, 
having staircases and entrances at both ends. 
Into this passage all the apartments on both 
sides open, and Mr. Carzon, seeing a young gen- 
tleman coming out of one of them, went forward 
to him, and begged to be directed to that occu- 
pied by Mr. Morton. 

'*Mr. Morton, sir V said the youth, in an ac- 
cent of surprise. **You do net mean young 
Morton who came out with us V* 

"The same, sir, I suppose," answered Mr. 
Curzon. ** I seek Mr. Morton who left England 
with the June fleet." 

" He was in that room," pointing across the 
passage ; ** but I am sorry to tell you, sir," he 
went on, after a little hesitation, ** he died last 
Bi^t, and was buried this morning." 

The doctor, who had not taken part in the 
conversation^ now came anxiously forward. 

" Impossible !" answered Mr. Curzon ; " there 
most be some mistake ; I had a letter of intro- 
duction brought by the Morton I mean, deliver- 
cnI this afternoon." 

** I can explain that circumstance, wr, if you 
'Wfll walk into my room." He turned the lock 
which was in his hand, and both gentlemen en- 
tered with him. The youth placed two chairs, 
aM his quarters afforded, but his guests were too 
painfully interested to occupy them. 

<'But the letter 1" asked Mr. Curzon. 

'* After all was over this morning, at six 
o'clock, poor Morton's desk was opened by the 
barraok-master, in the presence of the proper 
people ; a number of sealed letters were found 
in it, which were sent according to the addresses,. 
and I suppose, sir, yours was one of the number." 

*< Why was it not sent before t When did 
yon arrive 1" asked Mr. Curzon 

" We have been here a week this day," re- 
turned the youth. 

'* How unfortunate that I did not sooner re< 
oeive that letter. This untimely catastrophe 
might have been prevented," said Mr. Curzon. 

*<You knew the young man, sir," inquired 
the doctor ; '^ what was his illness, and what 
brought it on V* 

" The sun, they said, sir ; he had been ill the 
whole night before any of us knew ; indeed, I 
only discovered it the day before yesterday, 
when I went into his room by chance. There 
was but a bearer with him in the night, who 
could not speak a word of English, nor we of 
Himlostanee. It was the middle of the day when 
I went to him, and found him very ill in bed and 
Tery hot, with the sun shining in upon him, 
which the doctor afterward said was bad. He 
complained of thirst, and I gave him Madeira 
and water as much as he could drink." 

The two gentlemen, who were eagerly listen- 
ing to this recital, exchanged a glance ; but it 
would have been cruel, because unavailing, in 
snch circumstances to have told the speaker of 
the mischief he had done : they let him proceed. 

<* Though he was certairily very ill, I did not 
know that there was the least danger. I had 
never been with sick people, and I did not know 
that young men could die without being long ill 
first." 

•* Poor boy !" said Mr. Curzon. 

'* Poor boy !" said the doctor ; " his life has 
been the sacrifice of inexperience and want of] 



attention. But when did medical assistance 
comel" 

*' That I cannot precisely say, sir. I stayed 
with him ootil tiiSn, and, finding that he cooki 
not eat anything, and bad become extremely 
restless and uneasy, I was fortunate enough to 
meet with a man who spoke a little English, and 
directed me to the doctor's quarters. When I 
got there, I made out, as weU as I could unde?- 
stand his people, that he had gone over the 
plain to the general hospita], and I went intio 
his house and wrote a note, which I desired 
them to take to him, as I was obliged to be Id 
town on business at a preoise hour, and I never 
thought that there was anything more the mat- 
ter with Morton than a little heat from bein^ 
too much in the sun the day before. I was de- 
tained to dinner by the captain we came out 
with, and when I came back here at night I 
found the garrison-surgeon, but he told me that 
there was no need for him to stay longer — ^that 
he could be of no use. I was greatly shocked 
and surprised, and I tried to persuawle him to* 
stay ; but he said he had other business to do^ 
and, as he could do nothing for him, there was 
no necessity for his staying to see a man die. 
I remained by poor Morton, who was quite de- 
lirious, until he breathed his last, and 1 do not 
think I ever sufiTered so much in my hfe before."^ 

" I believe it, my young friend, I believe it,"^ 
said Dr. M'Alpin. *' I wish I had been with yoa 
four-and-twenty hours sooner, and it might have 
been spared." 

"U is doubly distressing to me,", said Mr. 
Curzon. <* Poor boy ! he was recommended to* 
my care by an old friend, and, had the letter 
been delivered, he would have been in my house^ 
and this might not have happened — but why 
were the letters not sent 1" 

" To confess the truth, sir, we all acted fool- 
ishly in that respect. One of the cadets who^ 
came before us, told us that it would be of no 
use. He gave us a history of the receptions he 
had met with, and out of nineteen letters which 
he presented, he never had but one invitation 
to a great dinner, where hardly any one spoke 
a word to him, or took any more notice of him. 
than if he had not been present ; and we were 
foolish enough, sir, to be guided by his advice,, 
and some of us tore our letters, and others re* 
solved never to deliver them." 

" And the cadet who gave you this advice,** 
inquired Mr. Curzon, ** may I ask what sort of 
education and manners he possesses V* 

" To say the truth, sir, not much of either. 
He is rather a rough fellow, just from school." 

"There it is," answered Mr. Curzon. "I 
thought there must be something in himself, 
since he met with general neglect. A youtlv 
such as you describe could not 1^ a desirable ad- 
dition to any family. Depend upon it, that when 
people in this country have reason to complain of 
hospitality, the fault is generally in themselves." 

"Experience is a stern master, my youn|^ 
friend," said Dr. M*Alpin ; " and I hope he has 
taught you not to set lightly by the care and 
trouble of your kind parents another time, and 
not to destroy, for the opinion of an ignorant 
youngster, what has cost them, it may be, 
trouble to procure, and what they laid stress 
upon as being of service to you when you were 
out of their sight." ^ 
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The boy Uuahed, and the doctor oontinued 
kindly, " I did not mean to scold you, young 
man ; but take my advice,*' and he offered his 
hand, which the other took with cordiality, **and 
djnna reject acquaintance with those who have 
more years on their shoulders, and more expe- 
rience to guide them." 

" What has passed shows me that we have 
done wrong," said the boy, with manly frank- 
ness, which pleased both gentlemen, well know- 
ing the diffimihy those of his age usually have 
in confessing an error, and the pride they too 
oAen fed in rather standing by the consequen- 
ces of their own free-wiU actions, than submit- 
ting to correct them by the opinion of those 
whom they too often suppose to have lost the 
&-e of youth and the pride of independence. 

** It will give me pleasure, sir," said Mr. Cur- 
zon : *' may I request your name 1" 

** Ouseley, 8ir--Clharle8 Ouseley." 

** It will give me pleasure Mr. Ouseley, if yon 
wfll make my house your nome whBe yon re- 
main at the presidency." 

" I am exceedingly oUiged, sir— ^lothing could 
give me greater pleasure~-hut I do not Imow if 
I am permitted to be absent from the fort." 

** I shall settle all that for you. Ill put you 
in the way of transacting the matter according 
to rule. Have you any conveyance 1" 

** Ye8» sir, I have a horse ; the first thing I 
did was to boy a horse." 

*' Then I shaH leave one of my sices to con- 
duct you to my house. Here is my card ; you 
cannot miss your vm. Do you know Tank 
Square 1 ' But stay — ^I had foigotten your bag- 
gage." 

He looked round the apartment, which con- 
tained a small wicker-bottomed cot (without 
moscheto curtains), furnished with a mattress 
and pillows, covered with a sheet and Madras 
palampore. A camp-table of two leaves on a 
folding stand, on which was a unifonn jacket, 
just come home from the tailor ; scarlet cloth ; 
gold epaulets ; silk stockings, which seemed to 
have been rummaged out of their European 
packing-^ases ; ink in a coffee-cup, wafers in a 
pillbox, pens and paper. Trunks placed upon 
each other wero made to perform the office of 
a dressing-table, by which stood a laige brass 
chiUumchee* and black earthen goglet. Four 
chairs completed the furniture, one of which 
was occupied by a saddle, and the other by sun* 
diy pairs of boots and shoes, leaving only two 
disposable. 

A regulation-swoid hong from one of the 
nooks for wall-shades on the wall ;• a shotbag 
and pistols occupied two more ; and from the 
fourth d^nded a kind of flat fishing-basket, out 
of which projected a flute and some torn music. 
The floor was littered with the usual store of 
useless, nameless, indescribable trumpeiy, which 
is so oflen furnished to young gentlemen as in- 
dispensable, and which, after costing a large 
sum to their parents, leaves them, on their arri- 
val, in want of eveiy serviceable article. 

'' Have you any trustworthy servant 1 but it 
is impossible you can have," said Mr. Curzon, 
recollecting himself. •* If you will put up those 
things," looking at the mass upon the table, "* 1 
shall order proper people to be sent to carry 
them to my house." 
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'* I cannot think of givmg yon that troofaleb 
sir ; I have a very good, useful servant, who 
speaks English, and whom I can get to under- 
stand me-— but here he is." 

A dirty, disorderly-looking kitmutgar,* while 
his master was speaking, came into the room 
with his shoes on his feet; he, however, in- 
stantly retnroedi and left them at the door, when 
he perceived that his master's guests were not 
'* new HuU sahibM." He had on his head a soil- 
ed pink cotton turban, placed on one side ; his 
thick, coarse black hair hung firom the crown of 
his head, and was cut straight across the back 
of his neck ; his white cotton coat and trousers 
were both coarse and ragged, and his sairii was 
of common coarse dothT dyed orange. His 
large, hooked nose, and ihkk, busby black eye- 
brows, gave his face altogether the appearance 
of roguery and assurance which characterises 
the knavish and dissipated race of Mussufanans, 
well known in Calcutta by the name of *< king^ 
officers' servants ;" that is to say, the entirely 
worthless part of the community, who take cas- 
ual service with officers faetonging to the ships 
and European regiments, resolved to make the 
most of thefar short time, and commonly ending 
by robbing their mastera on the eve of departure. 

" Call my servant," said Mr. Cnrzon to the 
kitmutgar. 

** It is done, sahib," and he left the room. 

** That fellow would never do," continued Bfr. 
Curzon. ** You would lose your baggage, Mr. 
Ouseley, if you trusted it out of your sight in his 
care." . 

** Your sircar furmshed you with that aooun- 
drell" said the doctor. 

*' Yes, sir ; but I have never had any reason 
to complain of him." 

** No ! though he came into the room where 
you were with his shoes on. If he had not 
quickly got rid of them, I should have pitched 
him out of that window for his insolence. Heard 
ever anybody /)f a footman in our country comr 
ing into a room with a hat on his head, or a 
decent Mussulman with his shoes on his feetl" 

" It is not," said Mr. Cnrzon, seeing that Mr. 
Ouseley did not undentand what could so high- 
ly have excited the doctor's wrath, "it is not 
the mere ciroomstance of a man's coming into 
a room with lus shoes on that is the cause of 
offence, but the intention with which it is 
done. He knows perfectly well that he is put- 
ting upon you the greatest afl^Vont that a servant 
can offer to his master, and taking a liber^ 
which he dare not with the lowest native. I 
mention this because it is proper that Europeans 
should know what natives consider as respect- 
ful and disrespectful ; they seldom fail in their 
duties in that way when they see that we know 
what they ought to do ; and, indeed, respectable 
servants never do so at any time." 

*< You will think I am giving you a hard lee- 
son, Mr. Ouseley," joined the doctor ; " but in 
this country, when you choose a new servant, 
always choose a clean and well-dressed man. 
Gambling and drunkenness are almost always 
the cause of dirt and rags. A proper man has 
too much self-respect ever to be seen without 
proper covering." 

Mr. Curzon told his new aoqaaintanoe that he 
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^inuM expect .Mm io dinner at half past seTen ; 
in the mean time be proraiaed to send one of 
hia own eliapnisseya* to aee that the bag^ige 
was properly taken care of» and left him Uk the 
preaent. 



CHAPTER III. 

'* Alu t bow chfln^ the timwti to oobm! 
Their rofal name low ia the dust ! 
■Their hafiless raoe'wiLd w«aderinf roam. 
Though rigid l«w cries oat 'twas jast!** 

Whin Mr. Ourson and Dr. M^AJptn were »e- 
aeated tn.the phaeton^ the conversation statural- 
ly turned upon tlMlaxneiitable (event which had 
jwst come to their bnowledge. 

*« It is mafth to be regretted/* said Mr. Gar- 
son, ** that parents at home geneiuiiy know little 
of hoiw tbdir sons are sttuatod when they come 
to tUs country. Here is another instance among 
the many I have > met with, of these poor boys 
falling a aacrifioe to their own inexperience ; 
and the ehmate >getB the whole credit, when 
only half is due. Yet what can be done to; pre- 
Tent iti A man's fate mast always be, in a 
nsaaure, m his ^wn hands ; the anxiety of pa- 
;il9ntB or the provideause of the legislature can- 
not make provision against the thuughtlesaness 
and prasuBiptioQ of their yeaxB. It ia almost 
impos«ble to keep a great ischoolboy, wearied 
'With having nothing to do, and often unprovided 
with^aoy ratianal ipursuit, within doors for a 
whole long day. 

<■< Ay, ay,*^ answered the doctor, '* people at 
home often think that if a yoath is idte and : ex- 
penaiviS, and wih.not settle to any business, he 
will do well enough for India. And, if the trntb 
were known, man or woman need to have in- 
dustry that never will relax, and courage that 
no eUmate vtUi subdue, to do any good here. 
^ if they wouki but consider what a young 
HHOi tslo do withhimsidf from^ve in the morn- 
ing, his parade tixae, until six in the evening, 
when he may go out with safety, or bow he is 
to pasa over so many dull, hot hours,: in quarters 
1^ hiotsolf, without getting into one folly or an- 
othar, they wonld take more pains than they 
«ometiaiea do to fit them lor the acene they are 
to act in ; and, mstiead of aeoding those that 
liave but httle education, they wootfl, at lea^, 
atrive to give evei^ one some fixed pmsBit. 
iiealth is compounded of many things, and 
among'them the employment of the mind, Cur- 
zon, ia not the least important.*' 

<* These ideas -are too ; philooophio to be :gea- 
eraUy acted upon in our ea^sive country; 
iriends are glad to find a sitinftion fit for a 
yonageir son, without tooaempnlott^y'oonaid^- 
lag whMher he be fit for it. Every man sent to 
this country is provkied for ; the aervioe » save ; 
Ire rises if be lives, and if heidoea not, he does 
not require it. It may be that many letters are 
presented wtik;h are but of little use to the bear- 
(era; but when that is the case, it may^betraced 
with feifv exceptions, I fancy, to the way in which 
ahey are procured, and the manners of the yonth 
who drivers them. Friends and parents at 
home ask letters from those wUh-wbom they 
•4t2»ve illttie aeiiiiaitttaniw, «nd aead .^mw, anedu- 
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cated schoolboys to preaent them, who in pnany 
cases caanot be pleasant guests in any house ; 
so that, perhaps, tbe formal invitation to dine, 
which young Ouseley. mentioned, or the general 
invitation to come at any time, which is only 
understood by those acquainted with the man- 
ners of the country, is all the fruit of it The 
climate, tbe occupations of the day* languor of 
mind, the concomitant of both, and the driving- 
hour, being generally all that men in public life 
have for ^e enjoyment of family intercourse, 
prevent them taking the trouble of goiog to aee 
how theae poor boys get on in tbe fort, and their 
situation is often deplorable when they are left 
to themselves." 

** Yes,*' aaki the doctor ; *^and, IHfie this poor 
boy, they often make quick work of it. You w.iU 
find fifi^, ay, a hundred deaths among the cadeta 
for one among the young ladiea ; and the reason 
is, that the l«Bt are under the advice and direc- 
tionof others, while the first are left to their own* 
They ran about in*the heat of the di^, all over 
the place, drink Madeh-a and water, try their 
dogs and horses.ia tbeisun, and a tbonaand fol- 
1 iea of the isame kind. A man need have a con- 
stitotk»n of iron to go through with it. There, is 
many a dear bargain in this world, Curaon, but 
experience is the dearest of all. We most of us 
act first, and think how we ought to have done 
afterwaid; and sddom, very seldom, any ex- 
perience can serve us but that which we have 
parohased for onrselvea. We may give our 
heirs all that we possess in the worid, bia we 
can never ^iive them our experience." 

Mr. Ourzonhad stayed so:hmg in the fort tiiat 
he had not time, even if he had inclination, to 
show hia. frtonda the changed! he had talked of. 
They were both too much aceustomed to the 
striking events brought forward by a resistloBa 
(dimate, to fed that which had jast passed as 
they woold ha'Ve^done yeara befbre ; isttU it was 
of a 99tme vrhieh made a solitary^ drive the most 
agreeable, and they took the Ransslpugfaih road, 
which brought a change of a difierent kind before 
them. Mr. Gnrzon pointed out to his friend sev- 
eral hotisas of no great distance from each other, 
some of them handsome, and othera indlfieerent, 
the abodea of the Mysore princes. 

"There," he said, »^dweU the fiamily of Tip- 
poo Sidtan; they have been ihere ever aince the 
capture of Seringapotam. At the time they 
came, there was an allowance asaigned for the 
suppcnt of each^-^five tbonsandriipees a month, I 
believe — ^which it has been the polky of tbecoaa- 
pahy not to iinctieaae with their increasing fami- 
Ues. Th^Oiave now only two 6f Tippoo's sooa 
in life, bot their deaceodants have multiplied to 
ancba niitober, that they most sooneitber atarve, 
or seek service in Calcutta. It ia difficult to 
find emiAoyment ifor Mussulmaoa of their rank 
when the sword ia forbidden." 

*'The sihs of the fathers have been visaed 
open the ichiklren here," said tbe doctor. ** If 
Hyder Ally usurped the throne of his beneAtctor, 
they htflre snfiibred for it root and branch ; we 
might grieve ^r the overturn of a royal house, 
if we did not know that some of these poor crea- 
tures are better here than if their family atiU 
fill0i the Musttud* of tbe Mysore. You know 
aa wefl «a I do, that in Mussiilmaii ^uita the 
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other brothers are almost always sacrificed to 
faim who, by his father's caprice or his own bold- 
ness, is placed on the throne ; and if their eyes 
are not put out, they are fed on opium until they 
take their departure more quietly. I know 
enough of those things.*' 

" The Hindoo law of inheritance has certain- 
ly much the advantage over Mohammed's, and 
does not leave a whole family at the mercy of a 
jealous tyrant, who commonly adopts the max- 
im that *his throne stands most secure when 
its feet are wet in blood.' " 

" Ay, ay," returned the doctor, " cruelty and 
profligacy often go together. I have remarked 
that, when pleasure is the business of life, cruel- 
ty becomes its amusement. Tlie mind, sunk and 
exhausted by excess, can only be stimulated by 
eights of blood and suffering." 

It had become almost dark before Mr. Curzon 
turned his horses' heads to retrace his steps ; 
"When they reached his own house, he found that 
his new acquaintance, Mr. Ouseley and Captain 
Landless, were in the drawing-room. After hav- 
ing introduced his friend Dr. M'Alpin to the lat- 
ter, he good-naturedly entered into conversation 
inrith his young guest, who, in the pride and pleas- 
ure of finding himself in his new uniform for 
the first time, had already forgotten whatever 
iiad distressed him. Notwithstanding the mo- 
tility of his temper, Mr. Curzon agreed in thought 
to what the doctor had already observed, that 
** there was making in him when a few more 
years had gone over his head." He had not 
then completed his sixteenth year — an early age 
to be launched in the world, left to shape his 
own course, amid pitfalls as thick as those seen 
by Mirza, in his celebrated vision, at the entrance 
ef the bridge of human life. 

Mr. Curzon, in consequence of the untimely 
fate of the youth who had been recommended 
io his care, felt a double interest in one who 
«eemed to be cast upon his protection; and, 
.after he had seriously advised him against need- 
less exposure in the sun, and inconsiderate ex- 
pense, he ended by saying, **Make yourself 
quite at home here, Mr. Ouseley. You will al- 
ways find breakfast on the table at seven, tiffin 
at one, and dinner at half past seven, whether I 
am at home or not. My people will get you all 
the servants you require while you are here. If 
jou wish to go out, you have only to give the 
order, and my sirdar bearer, who is always in 
the house, wUl provide you with conveyance." 

'* I really do not know, sir, how to express 
sny sense of all your goodness 1 " 

"Well, do not try; but show it by taking 
care of yourself until you are sufiiciently ac- 
quainted with the country to know what you 
may, and what you may not do." 

During this time Dr. M*Alpin and Captain 
Landless had been walking in the veranda and 
settling their own affairs. Captain Landless 
was stout, not tall, with rather a short neck, 
Tuddy, cheerful countenance, and dark, sharp 
eyes, shaded by thick, black eyebrows. He 
spoke in a loud, decided, though not disagreeable 
tone of voice, which strengthened the general 
impression made by his manners, that he was as 
prompt in action as resolute in time of danger. 
Dr. M*Alpin was prepossessed in his favour from 
the first moment of his introduction, and was 
actually disposed to be persuaded by Captain 



Landless to go hcHue with him is the Snowdon, 
though he was to go " by the way of China." 

** If a longer voyage does not make any ma- 
terial difference to you, sir, I would advise your 
going to China with me. I can give you elegant 
accommodation. Yoo shall have the starboard 
side of the roundhouse, and, as we sail directly, 
may probably be in Enf^and as soon as the ships 
which leave the sandheads next month. With 
us you will have plenty of elbow-room, and be 
free from the noise of children, which, as you 
have none of your own, is perhaps not a pleas- 
ure to you." 

" No, certainly," answered the doctor ; "give 
me elbow-room and quiet ; but your table, cap- 
tain — as you have no passengers — how stands 
thati" 

** As my outward-bound voyage was for Ben- 
gal and China, I was full of passengers, and 
have abundance of stores, and a good milk cow." 

"That being the case, I do not see why I 
should not go with you ; but here are the consa" 
mah's* joined hands, to say that dinner is on 
the table." 

Before it was finished. Dr. M'Alpin had de- 
termined to take his passage in the Snowdon ; 
and, that important point settled, his first care 
in the morning was to push his preparations 
forward with all speed. At the end of a week 
he received a letter from Lucknow which gave 
him serious uneasiness ; his friend Colonel 
Cheapstow had another attack of his old com- 
plaint, the liver, and bitterly regretted his ab- 
sence from the station, and seemed to thihk 
himself not at ail safe in the hands of his suc- 
cessor. 

While the doctor was vexing himself oyer 
this letter, one of Mr. Curzon's chaprasseys 
came in to tell him that a musalgie-f was very 
ill in the bottle eaunah,t and that his master 
would be glad if he could do him any good. 

The doctor went instantly to the poor crea- 
ture, and found him suffering agonies from the 
rough treatment he had met wiUi from a native 
practitioner, who had given his attendance 
while there was a rupee to be got, and now 
that he had fleeced his poor patient to the last 
anna,^ left him. His wrists, ankles, and tem- 
ples were strongly bound with cord, "to pre- 
vent the pulse from beating so fast," and his 
stomach miserably cauterized with a hot iron, 
" to extract the heat." 

Notwithstanding the state to which these 
remedies had reduced the sufferer, he gradually 
recovered under Dr. M*Alpin's care, who, as he 
said, often found that a little feeding did as 
much for the natives as medicine, particularly 
after they had been for several days submitted 
to the Sangrado system of hot water for their 
only nourishment, of which their own empirics 
are so fond. 

"These fevers are the daily fruit of the grog- 
shops," said Mr. Curzon, when the doctor re- 
counted to him all that had passed. " The re- 
formers of public morals have need to look to 
the grogshops ; they are a nuisance of our in- 
troduction. The owners pay a rupee a day for 



* Consumah— butler and house-stewanl. 
t Musalgies— serrants who clean the knives and forkt| 
and run with lanterns before paJanqains and carriages. 
t CauBah— pantiy ; literally, a place to keep bottles, 
i Annar-«mall coin, sixteenth part of a rupee. 
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permission to sell spirits, and if they go on to 
license them in Calcutta, as has lately been 
done, we shall not have a respectable servant in 
our houses. Nothing corrupts our Mussulman 
attendants like those haunts of gambling and 
schools of theft, A man can procure d/ink for 
any article which he chooses to take from his 
master's house. We undo with one hand what 
we do with the other: what signify our schools, 
if we suffer any collector to increase the reve- 
nue by such detestable means. I remember the 
time when there was no such thing. You will 
find now, all round Calcutta, that, wherever 
a gentleman's house is situated, a grogshop 
starts up beyond his garden- wall to debauch his 
servants ; and when you consider that a man 
can completely intoxicate himself for twopence, 
or perhaps half of it, it Ib easy to imagine what 
the trade must be which enables these wretches 
to pay a rupee a day for their license. I am an- 
gry with them, for they have lost me as good a 
servant as I ever had in my house : a young 
lad who had grown up with me. I saw him 
change under my own eye, every day becoming 
drier and blacker. From being stout, well- 
dressed, respectful, and attentive, he grew dir- 
ty and negligent. I did not discover the cause 
until it was too late to save him ; he fell a vic- 
tim to opium and toddy. But I had almost for- 
gotten to ask you if you will cross the river 
with me this afternoon. I have a little business 
with Ascot, whom I think you knew up the 
country." 

"Yes, I remember him very well," said the 
doctor; "we may as well cross over to his 
place as go anywhere else. He is married, I 
believe, since I saw him, and I heard his lot ib 
not the most fortunate." 

" I believe there may be something of that 
kind," answered Mr. Curzon, "though I really 
do not know. I have never seen Wm since I 
left the upper provinces. He married, I think, 
a country-born Dutchwoman, who, I believe, 
does not speak much English, and, in conse- 
quence, has fallen out of European society. 
They have just come down the country, so I do 
not know very much about them. We may as 
well take young Ouseley with us." 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Now Bell my wife, she lo'es no strife. 
But she would gaide me e'en ahe can, 
So to maintain an easj life, 

I oft maun yield, tho* I'm gudeman !" 

Old Song. 

At the usual hour in the evening, the three 
gentlemen proceeded together in their palan- 
quins to the Old Fort Ghaut, as had been previ- 
ously determined, where their boat was in readi- 
ness. " Well, well," said the doctor, looking at 
the new buildings within the old walls, as he 
stood waiting for the dandies^ to place a plank 
from the steps to the boat, " the ship-people will 
doubtless think our new custom-house a great 
improvement, though the antiquarians may re- 
gret the demolition of the * Old Fort' and the 
'Black Hole;' ours is the age of reason, when 
nothing is sacrificed to memory." 

" I thought with you, my friend," answered Mr. 

* Bandies—boatmen. 



Curzon," when I saw the work of destruction go- 
ing on ; it was, perhaps, as laborious as the ori- 
ginal construction had been ; the ramparts were 
of immense thickness, and so consolidated by- 
time that to remove them seemed like quarry- 
ing the solid rock. That memorial of our suf- 
fering is gone from the earth, with the pillar 
which recorded it; and I must always regret the 
destruction of an historic monument." 

The palanquins were left in waiting on the 
opposite bank, and, as the house to which they 
were going stood close to the river, they oniered 
the boatmen to land them at Mr. Ascot's Ghaut, 
and walked up under the shade of the bearers*^ 
chattahs.* Tne first view of the mansion gave 
them a perfect idea of its inhabitants. It was- 
large, and would have been handsome, had it not 
been quite surrounded and disfigured by a deep 
choppert veranda, closed into different divisions 
by green cheecks,§ purdahs,!! and matting, giving 
it altogether a patched and ragged appearance. 
When they drew near they were warned what 
sort of inmates tenanted these compartments, by 
the chattering of monkeys, screaming of paro- 
quets, boobies, minahs, &c. " Ctuite a native es- 
tablishment," said Mr. Curzon. 

" Hoot," said the doctor, « what could tempt 
Ascot to such a step as this V* 

** Money— and if he has got it, dearly has he 
gained it. The father-in-law had an immense 
fortune, and Ascot an equ^ly great talent for 
spending." 

B V this time they had reached the front ve- 
randa ; the bearer drew up a cheeck to admit 
them, and they were ushered into a very large 
haU, which extended through the centre of the 
house. The doors and windows were all shut 
round and round, and the outworks with which 
it was externally garnished rendered the apart- 
ment so dark, that the visiters stood for a mo- 
ment looking about before they discovered Mr^ 
Ascot moving in the gloom to welcome them. 

He took tne tone of an old friend, perhaps 
charmed to see any one he had ever seen before 
come to him in his solitude. " Ah ! Curzon^ 
how do jou do— and my friend from Lucknow 
too ; I did not look to see you here." He bowed 
to the stranger whom Mr. Curzon presented. 

"Mrs. Ascot," he called as if speaking to 
some one in the room, though there was nobody 
visible, " come here ; I wish to introduce you to« 
my friends." 

No answer was returned, but they heard a sort 
of shufliing on the mat. 

The guests had now begun to recover the use 
of their vision, which, dazzled by the external 
light, had left them upon coming into this . 
gloomy abode, and they could distinguish, amid 
other objects, a large folding screen at the far- 
ther end of the apartment, from which proceeded 
a scratching noise as Mr. Ascot called upon his 
wife ; but no lady appeared. 

" My wife is no great walker," he said, speak- 
ing to his visiters, "but I am sure she is here; 
and, if she will not come to us, we must go to 
her." 

He led the way, and, sure enough, in the intri- 
cacies of the screen the ladv was discovered^ 
seated in a large wicker chair, in the midst of 
four slave girls, who, squatted on the floor, were at 



* Chattah— lai]^ umbrella. 
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work artnmd her. The noise proceeded from the 
scratching together their baskets and bundles, and 
sa soon as the visiters appeared they arose and 
decamped. These poor creatures are sometimes 
1>oiight by country-bom families, of wandering 
Arabs, who, contrary to British law, hawk about 
unfortunate children for sale. Foreigneis also, 
who usually prefer economy to propriety in their 
domestic establishments, choose slaves in pref- 
erence to native servants, as they have no caste, 
and are, in fact, servants of all work, kept at the 
slight expense of poor fodd and coarse clothing. 
Mns. Ascot had hers instructed in needlework by 
her duizee,* and, as she never did an3rthing in 
that way herself, she had the more leisure to 
keep them busily employed. 

Mrs. Ascot, seeing stransers, rose, and, with- 
out courtesying, bent her head, which she re- 
peated again and again as her husband introdu- 
ced her visiters, much in the manner of the Chi- 
nese porcelain figures, which continue to wave 
their heads baclniraid and forward when they 
are once set in motion. This ceremony gave 
the guests time to remark the figure before them, 
which was exceedingly fat, and very dark. Her 
garb was a white muslin robe, made like a very 
large chemise, tied full round the neck, and 
asain confined by a yellow riband round a waist 
of the largest size ; short, tight sleeves, which 
left the whole of the fat, black arms, without 
l^loves, in view. Her face was a regular oval 
in form, and, on the whole, rather handsome. 
She wore her hair divided in the centre, and 
braided back smooth behind her ears. Whim- 
sically placed on the top of her head was a silk 
cap, something' between flesh and salmon colour, 
stack full of silver flowers. On her feet blue 
silk shoes, with toes sharp as needles, showing 
that she drew her ornamental apparel rather from 
her store-trunks than anj modem repository. 
She carried a Chinese painted fan in her hand, 
which she waved in accordance with every 
movement of her head. 

^* I never sits in that large hall, because take 
cold without screen," said Mrs. Ascot 'to Mr. 
Curzon, as an apology for not coming when she 
was called. 

*' Yes," joined her husband, " she sits so con- 
stantlv in her own rooms with those slave-girls, 
that she thinks a breath of air is to kill her." 

" You loves so much airs, and so much lights, 
and so many noise, that my poor eyes ache, and 
my head ache, and I altogether ache." 

" If the screaming of birds and beasts, and the 
infemal chattering of slave-girls and monkeys, 
can aye headaches, no one need want them in 
this house." 

''You hear for him, Mr. Curzon, how he 
make scold to me, and all for my poor dumb 
brates." 

Both their visiters had seen and heard scenes 
of this kind before, therefore did not waste their 
sympathy upon those who seemed equally in- 
sensible of the misery or ridicule of their own 
situation. Mr. Ouseley, to whom the whole 
was perfectly new, gazed with wonder alternate- 
ly upon the interlocutors and the friends with 
whom he came. 

" If all my torments deserved the title of dumb 
brates," said Mr. Ascot, politely , " I would have 
more peace in my own house. You will think 
mine an odd complaint, doctor — I never have 
company or quiet j but, to state the case— my 
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wife rises at five in the morning, but she is not 
out of her room till twelve, and I have my soli- 
tary breakfast at eight, while she is in her room 
airing bird of para£se plumes, and kincobs, and 
artificial flowers, and a thousand other things, 
of which she never makes any use, enough to 
set up a shop in the China bazar, and scream- 
ing with those slaves louder than the loories in 
the veranda." 

*< Things I not make any use," answered his 
lady, reproachfullv ; "when you want some 
cloths — ^when children want— I go to large chest, 
take out— not like other ladies, send to bazar-* 
buy— buy— I take good bargain, and keep all to 
ready." 

" res, for the sake of a rupee on a piece of 
cloth, you make me carry them all over tne coun- 
try, and make me pay ten times as much as they 
are worth. Was I not obliged to buy six more 
camels to carry your trumpery down here 1" 

" You hear to him, Mr. Curzon — a company's 
servant speak like a little Admy.* All great la- 
dies plenty things get, and why not me %" 

"Surely, Ascot," said Mr. Curzon, not know- 
ing what else to say to satisfy the appellant, 
" you cannot expect to travel so lightly now as 
when you were a bachelor." 

"No, certainly, with a wife, ei^ht children, 
four slaves, five ayahs,t more birds and beasts 
than were ever in the ark, with their boxes and 
cages, to say nothing of bandboxes, patarrahs,t 
and lackered trunks, and camphor trunks, and 
all sorts of trunks. My wife never eats any but 
turkey's eggs at breakfast, and we have coops for 
them to lay in fastened on the back of the cam- 
els : you may say I do not travel light !" 

"But, though jou have eieht children," said 
Mr. Curzon, going back to tne first articles in 
the list of heavy baggage, "they are not all here 
with you ; you have sent the eldest home long 
ago." 

"And what yon call homel" inquired Mrs. 
Ascot " This home for me ; I not part with 
my children, not never." 

" Persuade her to that, if you can," answered 
her husband ; " I have tried to do it until 1 am 
weary; she falls into fits whenever I propose it, 
though the creatures are growing up wild : Lou- 
isa is eleven years old, and can neither read nor 
write." 

" And what signify 1 You know I not read — 
write, and you many time tell to my papa, be- 
fore you niake marriage to me. I much better 
than Europe's ladies, spends all time to read- 
write." 

Something like a blush passed over her hus- 
band's face at this avowal. Young Ouseley 
could hardly smother his inclination to laughter, 
nor the doctor suppress his desire to tell Mr. As- 
cot what he thougnt of his whole conduct. 

" You have more to do, I dare say, Mrs. As- 
cot, than to have time for such thin^," answered 
Mr. Curzon, willing to make an effort in a way 
likely to affect his hearer for the little sufferers ; 
" but your children — children of their rank are 
always sent to England, and your boys cannot 
come into the service unless they have been 
brought up in England." 

" Very well ; Mr. Ascot send boys he please, 
but I keep girls to me. Rain come ! rain come ! 
Ascot, make for bearers shut down purdahs all 
round! my poor loories ! my jacks r 



* Admy— being, literally, a descendant of Adam, 
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Mrs. Ascot got up as £ist as she could waddle^ 
and followed her husband, whom she sent on 
pist as a light courier, to collect the servants for 
me protection of the chattering multitude with- 
out, who screamed and clamoured together as 
the wind overturned them and their dwellings. 

" How unlucky this is !" said Mr. Curzon, as 
soon as Mr. and Mrs. Ascot were out of hear- 
ing; "here we shall be detained for another 
hour, at least; it is impossible to cross the river 
in such weather." 

" I would rather be wet to the skin than in 
the hearing of such outrageous folly," answered 
the doctor, " in a place without air or light ; but 
I will let in both, come of it what will." He 
opened the northern doors, and in an instant ef- 
fected his puippse, the noithwester circulating 
a new atmosphere. 

While he was standing at the door to enjoy 
it, a child's carriage of very large dimensions, 
drawn by two immense red Guzerat bullocks 
(with large black humps and tails), trotted up to 
the door, and six of the before-mentioned eight 
children (with two or three ayahs), got out of it, 
and rushed into the hall, followed by two well- 
grown boys, who had dismounted from their 
ponies at the same time. 

The single article of dress worn by the girls 
was exactly in form and shape like their mother's 
nondescript robe, with the exception of its onl^ 
having one fastening, at the neck, from which it 
flowed loose. Their dingy feet, without stock- 
ings, were thrust into red, yellow, and green 
slippers of " Chinamans' " manufacture. The 
boys also had a single article of clothing, which 
consisted of trousers and body in one piece, with- 
out sleeves. 

When they had reconnoitred the strangers, 
and made a great many remarks on them in 
Hindostanee (though no entreaty of either Mr. 
Curzon or Dr. M'Alpin could induce them to 
advance or answer tne questions which were 
ajsked), they set upon Mr. Ouseley, whom they 
called " the little sahib," and veiy soon.possess- 
ed themselves of his sword and. sash. In the 
midst of the uproar their father returned, and 
laughed immoderately at seeing his eldest boy 
buckle the sword-belt round his waist, and drag 
the sword after him along the floor, while one 
of his sisters, equipped in the sash, marched by 
his side. It was in vain that Mr. Ouseley at- 
tempted to speak to them : they did not under- 
stand one word of English. 

" You will stay dinner with us 1" said Mr. 
Ascot. 

Mr. Curzon made an excuse. "We have a 
positive engagement." 

" It is impossible to keep it—you cannot cross 
in such weather. It is now late, and dinner is 
just coming on the table." 

Mr. Curzoh, in pity to the family whom he 
saw growing up perfect natives, took the oppor- 
tunity of their mother's absence to urge the ne- 
cessity of sending them to Europe. 

Mr. Asbot pleaded the impossibility of obtain- 
ing her consent. 

" If that is the case, do not ask it; take their 
passage, and when the deed is done, necessity 
will reconcile her. You are sacrificing their 
wellbeing, body and mind, in every sense of the 
word, by keeping them here." 

Mr. Ascot promised; whether he would hold 
that promise was another aflair. He was a 
good-natured, indolent, unthinking man, whose 
nrst eflbrt was to please a person whom it 



was impossible to {dease, and whose eaprkos 
and exactions only multiplied by indulgence^ 
and whose yoke he would nave thrown off uib- 
less indolence had prevented him. He therefore 
took the middle course, and grumbled and obey- 
ed, always complaining of the thraldom which 
he had not enexgy or perseverance to break. 

They heard the twang of a Javanese harp, 
and the beating of a tomtom* flrom Mrs. Ascora 
side of the house. 

" There she is," said her husband, " enjoying 
all the amusement she ever has any pleasure in^ 
with the exception of the puppet-shows she often 
gets for the children, and delights in as much as 
they do. Those .slaves make music enough to 
scare me out of the house, but their mistress 
has no greater enjoyment, when she is resting on 
her couch (for she never goes out), than to hear 
them, unless it may be to listen to the storiea 
they tell." 

The doctor watched the weather, but there 
seemed no prospect of the rain abating. " Saw 
ye ever the like of thisi" he said to Ouseley, 
who had joined him in the veranda. " Here ia 
a specimen of what a man may bring himself 
to, that I dare say ye little dreamed of." 

" Never saw anything like it before ; but why 
does the man sufler it r* 

"Because he cannot help it. What could 
alter that woman 1 She has brought him an 
immense fortune, and has a right to dispose of 
some of it accoroing to her own taste, tier fa- 
ther, as she told us, never taught her to read or 
Tx^rite, so that in mind she is just on a par with 
her slaves, in whose company she seems so 
much to delight. I have seen in my life many 
a modification of her character, though not just 
so bad, because she seems, in addition to her 
want of education, naturally stupid ; and, though 
education does do a good deal, nature must have 
herpart." * 

Tne servants had by this time lighted the 
lamps; the rain still fell in torrents, and the 
weather-bound visiters saw no alternative fix)ia 
the discomfort of the offered dinuer. The con- 
sumah entered at one door to announce it, and 
Mrs. Ascot at another. Mr. Curzon gave his 
hand to the lady of the mansion, and conducted 
her to table exactly in the same costume as he 
had nrst the honour to see her, with the addition, 
however, of two rows of splendid pearls round 
her neck, diamond earrings in her ears, a varie- 
ty of bracelets on her wrists, and rings on her 
nn&ers. 

The children, who had followed their mother 
from her apartment, advanced before the compa^ 
ny into the dining-room, making a critical sur- 
vey of every dish upon the table. One of them 
carried a silver handbasin, into which one of the 
little boys poured the contents of a large rose- 
water bottle, chased in beautiful gold filigree- 
work. 

"Oh, you rogue! my rosewater for spoil,'^ 
cried his mother, not displeased that her guests 
should have an opportunity of seeing some of 
her fine possessions. 

The boy paid no attention to her admonitions 
in English or Hindostanee, but sajring he was a 
bhisty, continued to sprinkle the rosewater all 
round the room. 

"Louisa, Louisa!" she called to the eldest 
girl, "you make stop your brother!" The 
young lady was otherwise engaged, and took no 
notice of the direction. 
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At length, when they were seated at tahle, Mr. 
Cnizon prepared to carve the roast turkey, to 
which Mrs. Ascot desired to be helped, as she 
said " she not any soup eat but mullagatanee \" 
but, before he could put his fork into the bird. 
Miss Louisa, who had been hovering about, and 
watching her opportunity, seized it by the neck, 
and, as she said, made it jump over Mr. Cur- 
zon's arm, to the infinite delight of her brothers 
and sisters. 

Their reasonable mother threw herself back 
in her chair in a convulsion of laughter, and 
Mr. Ouseley, encouraged by her example, gave 
Tent to the like inclination, which he bad been 
almost dying to indulge ever since he entered 
the house. 

" The most extraordinary thing I ever saw in 
my life !" said the doctor. 

"Your young lady has an active spirit, As- 
cot ; she has not lost in that way by remaining 
ao long in the country," said Mr. Cnizon. 

Mr. Ascot at first broke out in a tone of indig- 
nation ; but, seeing his son and heir making m- 
ces over Mr. Cnrzon's shoulder, his short-uved 
anger died away in a burst of laughter. 
- The servants in waiting clapped their hands 
on their mouths to prevent an untimely explo- 
sion of their merriment, and knocked their heads 
together in their hurry to escape out into the ve- 
randa, where they could indulge it without of- 
fence ; even the old bearer, puUinff the punkah, 
was obliged to let the rope out of his hand with 
a jerk as he followed the infectious example. 

The children, no doubt, gi-eatly edified by the 
general mirth which they had excited, as soon 
as it was a little appeased, retired in whispering 
consultation to plan another attack. 

" I beg your pardon, Curzon," said Mr. A.S- 
cot ; " I am really sorry, M' Alpin, that the bird 
you intended to be helped to should have flown 
away ; but when 1 saw the faces that fellow was 
making, it was impossible for me to be angry ; 
after all, it was but a funny trick, though we are 
the sufferers. Let me recommend this pillaw to 
you : we are famous for Hindostanee dishes in 
this house." 

" My Louisa so droll girl — ^you laugh all day, 
Mr. Curzon, you see her tricks," said Mrs. As- 
cot, as the tears ran down her cheeks from the 
exertions she had just been making. 

Mr. Ouseley's unfeigned participation with 
her had recommended him very much to Mrs. 
Ascot's notice, and she turned to ask him what 
her funny children had done with his sword and 
sash. 

" Taken them to play with, madam, I sup- 
pose." 

"Oh, not sword! not sword! I so fear for 
sword !" and, looking round, the dreaded weapon 
was discovered lying harmless on a side-table, 
where the little pickle had thrown it, to leave 
him in liberty for the intended felony. "Oh, 
there I see them !" cried the provident mother j 
she gave the order in Hindostanee to a servant, 
** take away Ouseley Sahib's sword, and hide it 
until the children are gone to bed." 

The order was no sooner executed, and the 
sword and sash had been made over to Mr. Cur- 
zon's cliaj rassey, who deposited them with the 
palanquins, which he had sent a boatman to get 
' for his master and his guests, than the unruly 
troop returned to the dining-room in quest of the 
missing articles. Perceiving that they were not 
to be found, they made a second attack upon the 
owner. Had he understood Master William's 



reiterated questions, "Where is your sword T' 
" where have you put your sword V he could 
not have given a satisiactoiy answer, as their 
removal had passed between Mrs. Ascot and her 
servants. The boy then asked his father, his. 
mother, and all the servants in turn, finom whom 
he received the same answer, " I don't know — 
who knows 1 Perhaps some jackal has nm 
away with it" 

Fatigued with finding his efibrts inefifectnal, 
he returned to Mr. Ouseley with no better success 
than at first ; exasperated by such unusual con- 
tradiction to his wishes, the welibred young heir 
walked round to the opposite side or the table, 
and, slyly putting his hand into a dish full of 
gravy, he seized one half of a dressed lamb's 
head, and threw it with such force at Mr. Ouse^ 
ley that, it hit him a blow on the breast, and 
covered his new uniform jacket with gravy. 
Exulting in the mis<;hief he had committed^ 
and the revenge he had taken, he fled with all 
speed. 

Poor Mr. Ouseley coloured redder than his 
coat, but he. suppressed his anger, and, bowing- 
to Mrs. Ascot, he begged she would excuse hS 
rising from table, whue he called the assistance 
of the servdhts in the hall. 

Mr. Ascot, who felt that this was too clumsy 
a joke, burst forth in violent anger. 

" This is all your doing, Mrs. Ascot — ^this is 
your education— this is your bringing up of my 
children. That boy is worse than your Jacko : 
all your favourites become equally insupport- 
able!" 

" Who make noise now, Mr. Ascot 1 and all 
for poor senseless child's play. What he know 
of spoil coat 7 If coat spoil I scarlet cloth got, 
new coat can make for Ouseley Sahib." 

This proposal was too much for the doctor ; he 
could not help laughing in the midst of his wrath. 
Fortunately, the youth for whose benefit it was 
made was out of hearing. 

" You are enough to drive a man mad," said 
her husband, half rising from his chair, and sit- 
ting down again in the same instant; "but it is 
my fault, and not yours, else you would not have 
the power to expose yourself and me in this 
manner. I do not know what apology to make 
for the occurrences of this evenmg," he contin- 
ued, addressing his visiters ; " but you see the 
misery I have neaped upon my own head, and I 
hope will excuse tnem.'^ 

" Transport the culprits— send them to Eng- 
land," said the doctor, " and think no more about 
it. As Ouseley is beginning his military life, he 
must expect harder Imocks yet." 

The lady, who had not the slightest idea that 
anything had taken place out of the common 
rules of society, wished to explain to Mr. Curzon 
all about the scarlet cloth of which she had 
talked. 

He saw that, with her ideas upon "chutta sa- 
hibs," little gentlemen, and "burrow sahibs," 
great genUemen, it would be utterly impossible 
to make her comprehend reason upon the sub- 
ject, and he had no alternative but to tell her 
that Ouseley was the son of a burrow sahib, and 
the coat was of no consequence. 

Satisfied upon this point, all the rest appeared 
to her of not the least importance, and she was 
quite assured that her guests would find the 
spirit of her children as entertaining as she did. 

The doctor, when he saw that Mr. Ascot actu- 
ally suffered from the effects of his own folly, let 
pity overcome his anger, and talked with him on 
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other subjects, for the time which civility obliged 
them to remain together. 

As soon as it was possible after dinner. Mr. 
Curzon called for the palanquins, and took his 
departure ; not. however, before Mrs. Ascot, with 
many bends ot the head, " hoped he would soon 
return to spend such another agreeable day;" 
and finding that the doctor had succeeded in 
43moothing down her ruffled husband, she ex- 
tended the same invitation to him, judiciously 
observing, * 

" Another time you come, teach me, doctor, 
how make Mr. Ascot well when he is mu^^ra,* 
and I not have no more lambs' heads when Mr. 
Ouseley come." 

" Incorrigible fool !" muttered her husband, as 
he walked into the veranda, calling for musalgies 
and lanterns. 

Both the gentlemen, on parting with him, re- 
peated their advice not to lose time in sending 
nome his children. 

When they were seated before their boat, Mr. 
Curzon said to his young friend, '* I would have 
regretted having brought you here to-night and 
subjecting you to such impertinence, if I did not 
think it might be a serviceable lesson to you in 
your progress through life. I knew the man 
whose house we have just left, a gentlemanly, 
good kind of fellow, but idle and expensive. The 
consequence is what you see : he married that 
animal for her father's money ; she has been the 
means of driving Euio{)ean society from his 
house ; and, instead of raising her, he has sunk 
to her level In this country, where the climate 
disposes to indolence, the most deteriorating 
principle of our nature, which, like a canker- 
worm, eats to the root of every excellence in hu- 
man character, a man had need to seek all helps 
and appliances to boot to raise himself and to 
stimulate energy, rather than suffer himself, as 
poor Ascot has done, to fall into the dust." 

" If I thought I could save those young crea- 
tures," said the doctor, "though I doubt with 
some of them it is too late, I would even bear 
the folly and vulgarity of that intolerable woman, 
and come back another dayto see if Ascot has 
really kept his promise. What preserves owr 
superiority of character and feeling in India but 
that we are all brought up Britons 1 It is our 
proud boast, that wherever our children are bom, 
we send them home to be educated; we give 
them the sentiments, and the pride, and the inde- 
pendence of our natural character. Whereas, 
m all the Dut<^ French. Portuguese, and other 
foreign settlements, they Keep their children with 
them, and in two generations they are natives in 
their minds, if not in colour. We make healthy, 
vigorous settkments in India, carrying along 
with us the refinement, knowledge, and improve- 
ments of our mother-country ; they establish col- 
onies and dwindle into natives. You may well 
laugh at the idea, Ouseley, but when we took 
Java from the Dutch, our officers gave a ball, at 
which the Dutch ladies appeared adorned in 
splendid jewels, without stockings ; and a slave- 
girl stood behind the chair of each in the ball- 
room, for fear that their diamonds should be sto- 
len out of their hair." 

" A friend of mine," said Mr. Curzon, " who 
was present at the afores^d ball, and who likes 
a joke, told me that, perceiving three of the an- 
cient circular mammas (who were quite weary 
of the unsubstantial entertainment of seeing 

* Maggrft— ffolkf. 



dieir daughters dance) leave the ballroom and 
make their way into the supper-room, to see 
what hope there was for them there, followed, 
and, calling for a bottle of brandy, helped them 
to a glass each, by which the^r were so much re- 
freshed as to be able to wait in patience for the 
next act." 

" And at an entertainment of the same kind in 
the Isle of France, after we took it from the 
French," rejoined the doctor, " the ladies emptied 
the contents of the dishes after supper into their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and carried them home in 
their pockets, because — they liked bonbons : I 
mention that to you, Ouseley, as a proof of what 
a colony becomes. Do not fancy, though, that 
every woman who has the misfortune to be 
brought up in India is exactly upon a par with 
the specimen we had to-day ; it must be confess- 
ed that she is something beyond the common 
rule. We keep up our intercourse with home 
by as regular an interchange of persons and 
things as is carried on by the coaches to and 
from the metropolis of Britain to the outskirts of 
the kingdom. There's not a book printed in our 
country that we have not here five months after it 
comes from the press ; whereas; among foreign- 
ers, they know no more of what is doin? in 
France or Holland than the inhabitants of the 
South Seas, unless it may be when a new func- 
tionary arrives among them once in ten years— 
to open their mouths in gaping wonder at the 
great things that have come to pass since they 
were last tnere." 



CHAPTER V. 

** Few moments are more pleasing than those in which the 
mind is concerting measures for anew iuulerta]ung.''~-JoHN- 
soir. 

The doctor's preparations for his voyage were 
now almost completed; his sea-furniture was 
made, his trunks nearly packed, and the shawls 
and presents he intended for his friends at home 
carefully soldered down in their tin boxes. He 
was seated in the midst of them, surrounded by 
bearers in the act of packing; his hookah in his 
hand, from which he drew long whifis as he 
poised his chair on the back less, his own set 
out on a high morah;* a large table before him, 
covered witn bills, accounts current, Europe let- 
ters, &c., among which his sircar was rummaging 
for something, which he at length drew out and 
began to read: " One list of master's necessities 
for Europe ship and Sangar passage-boat. All 
things for eat and drink master must take for 
passage-boat 7" inquired the sircar. 

An affirmative nod of the head desired him to 
go on. 

"And how many servants master want for 
boat 7 Consumah — kitmutgar — bowberjeet — 
his mate-— musalgie—bhisty— bearers V* 

" Only the sirdar and his mate." 

" Veiy well, sahib, I pay to rest, and let go — 
dobeet — istrie-wallah,§ master not want— horses 
not want to boat, I think 1" 

" No, certainly." 

" Hookahbaraarll must so to Sangar; master 
can't do without ;" he made a mark opposite to 
the man's name; "aU other servants I think 
master pay up, and leave to Lucknow 1" 

Another affirmative nod. 



♦ Motah— footstool. t Bowberjeo— cook. 

t Dobee— washerman. ^ Istrie-wallah— iran-mai^ 

U Hookuhhardar— man who dresses the hookah. 
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The sircar prided himself not a little on his 
perfect knowledge of English, which he always 
said "he could speak, write, like any sahib," 
.and he stood with his inkhom hanging from his 
sash, and his reed-pen sticking behind his ear 
from under his turban. 

" Then master please, I read to list for ship," 
he said. 

" * One milk goat, will soon give kittens. 
" ' To one iar of sable fishes for Kedgeree, to 
master's breakfast 

" * To five hundred of pickled mangoe*s fish 
droes. 

" ' To six dozen of long erentleman's stockings. 
" * To Hoff's and Co.'s humps pickled. 
** * To one dozen of short gentleman's gloves. 
" < To making eight dozen fine-ruffled gentle- 
anan's shirts. 

" < To making eight dozen gulla-bands* for dit 
— dit— dit. 

" ' To goose's puppies smoked.' " 
The durwan'st bell rung, the gate opened, a 
<jarriage entered and rolled under the portico. 
Two chaprasseys with silver sticks were upon 
the back of it; the well-known crimson and gold 
liveries attracted the notice of the doctor's ser- 
vants. " Our Colonel Sahib ! Chipto Sahib !" 
screamed the whole party in concert, fluttering 
to the door, and salaaming to the floor before 
Colonel Cheapstow as he entered. 

The doctor threw down his hookah, and rose 
to greet his firiend. After mutual inquiries had 
passed, Colonel Cheapstow said, " You had no 
sooner left us at Lucknow, doctor, than I had 
.such a smart attack of the enemv here," pressing 
his hand on his right »ide, " that Mrs. Cheap- 
stow advised me not to lose an hour in taking 
my departure for Europe. You know we had 
intended to have done so next year ; our prepara- 
tions were in part made. I pressed the rest, and 
vre arrived in Calcutta with the ebb tide." 

" To take such accommodations as I can give 
you, I hope," said Mr. Curzon, who caught the 
last sentence as he entered the room. 

" With pleasure, Curzon ; nothing can give me 
more pleasure than to spend the little time I have 
to be m India under your roof. I have left Mrs. 
Cheapstow on board our boat, where she wishes 
to stay- until the cool of the evening. At sunset 
I shall have the satisfaction of introducing her 
to yon. I think we have not met since I became 
J)enedict." 

"It is even so, Cheapstow j you may depend 
upon my doing all in my power to make your 
stay in Calcutta agreeable to your lady." 

Satisfied from Colonel Cheapstow that he had 
benefited by the air of the river, Mr. Curzon left 
his ftiends, as business called him, telling the 
doctor to take care of the colonel, and saying to 
jher husband that he hoped for the honour of Mrs. 
Cheapstow's company at dinner. 

" I see you are far advanced," said Colonel 
Cheapstow, looking at the figure of the doctor's 
cabin, which was in exact form and dimensions 
chalked upon the floor, and in which was placed 
his sea-furniture, made to his own orders, every 
article precisely to fit the space for which it was 
intended. 

" Yes, I think I shall not be ill ofl*: walk into 
my cabin, colonel j here is my couch, and here 
is my post just by it, and here are my stem win- 
dows. Ye see I am well aired and well lighted." 



" I wish we could go with you : what ship do 
you sail in 1" 

" The Snowdon ; and if it is po^ible for you 
to be ready, it's a thin^ worth thinking about. 
By good luck, the captain is to call this morning 
—at this very hour." taking out his watch ; " and 
you can settle witn him about accommodation 
without loss of time." 

Captain Landless kept his appointment, and 
Colonel Cheapstow's wish to be under the care 
of his trusty fnend. Dr. M'Alpin, triumphed over 
all minor considerations, even the destination to 
China ; and the business was soon settled to the 
satisfaction of both parties. He agreed to give 
ten thousand rupees for the other half of the 
round-house next the doctor's, and a small cabia 
for the colonel's dressing-room. 

" We have abundance of Patna sheep and 
Chittagong fowls on board, fine pigs, aucks. 
geese, turkeys, and guinea-fowls ; so that," saia 
Captain Landless, " though we are not a large 
party, we shall not want for anything." 

" Excuse my sending some things on board, 
captain. I am an invalid," answered Colond 
Cheapstow. 

"Certainly, sir, you can send whatever you 
choose ; but permit me to say that it is useless 
your taking tne trouble. You will find that we 
are provided with everj^thiug you can possibly 
want." 

Captain Landless took leave, promising to 
send nis carpenter to take Colonel Cheapstow's 
orders about the fixtures he might want on board. 

The colonel inspected the doctor's cabin again, 
as his was its own counterpart ; and when the 
carpenter came, gave orders to have it covered 
witn Persian carpeting, which he would send 
Irom his boat ; to have lamps hung, and addition- 
al mirrors put up. 

Dr. M'Alpin knew his friend's foible, and 
took no notice of those orders, though the car« 
penter bluntly observed " that the round-house 
of the Snowdon was as handsome as ever a ship 
in the companv's service, and that nailed-dowu 
carpets would be no great improvement if they 
should happen to poop a green sea off the cape. 

" My hookah, doctor— what am I to do abou( 
my hookah 1" inquired the colonel. " Do you 
t^e yours 1 You caonot do without, nor can 1 
neither." <i 

" I take it, certainly, because I shall want it at 
Fembraes, and Cussim Ali has learned to dress 
it as well as any hookahbardar in Hindostan ; 
but I will not use it on board, knowing that to 
be dangerous and against oraers. I will have 
my callean ♦ though." 

" 1 shall follow your example, and do the same 
thing, for I should be miserable without the one 
or the other." 

The morning ran on in these preparations, 
and at the usual hour the two gentlemen tified 
with Mr. Ouseley; Mr. Curzon did not again 
make his appearance. When the sun began to 
decline, CoK)nel Cheapstow set forth throush 
the Chitpore bazar, with his silver sticks on me 
back of Ids carriage as before. His sices bran- 
dished their silver-nandled cho wries,t and scream* 
ed to the mob as they passed to clear the way : 
orders, however, which were much less likely to 
be attended to in the crowded bazar of Calcutta 
than in the neighbourhood of the residency, and 
they were stopped in the quarter of the bazar oc- 



* Gnlla— throat. Galla-banida— neckdotha. 
t Durwan— p#rter. 



* Callean--a small portable hookaJi. 

t CiiowriM^wlute oow-tails to driya away t 
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cupied by the professors of Tubal Cain's craft, 
amid piles o^ brazen pots and pans, for full five 
minutes, a Uiing whicn the chaprasseys declared 
had never happened to their master in the whole 
course of his life. 

They made their way, however, through the 
silk-dyers, artificial flower-makers, cotton-card- 
ers, and manufacturers of Hindostanee sweet- 
meats, until they reached the Ghaut, where they 
stopped amid a crowd of the colonel's servants, 
busily occupied in landing his things. After 
giving his orders to the head servants of the dif- 
ferent departments, he went on board to inform 
his wife of all he had done in town. 

Mrs. Cheapstow was a sensible and excellent 
woman, though somewhat eccentric, and dis- 
posed to speak her mind very freely. She was 
several years younger than her husband, and, 
though sincerely attached to him, still liked a 
little of her own way, and was apt to think that 
she knew fully as much of the ordinary affairs 
of life as the colonel. He, amid many good 
qualities, had two little foibles, which were 
sometimes teasing, as they were in exact oppo- 
sition to the feelings of his wife — his high sense 
of his own dignity, and his love of good eating. 
Her frank and open nature was above all the 
little ostentations which long residence at a 
pompous and luxurious court had in a manner 
rendered second nature to her husband, and she 
hated the epicurianism to which she traced the 
severe fits of illness by which he had been lately 
attacked. 

After he had given a full detail of all the par- 
ticulars, he went on, 

" It is an unusual thing, my dear, our going 
home by the way of China; but the Snowdon is 
a magnificent ship, and I can never be so well 
anywhere as under M'Alpin's care. People 
might think," he continued, with an air of im- 
portance, "such a step strange upon my part, 
imless my reasons were known." 

** If it suits us, it is enough," answered his 
wife; "people will never trouble themselves 
about it.'^ 

" You mistake, Mrs. Cheapstow ; the departure 
of a man of my standing is of some conse- 
quence." 

- " Yes — certainly to those who are to succeed 
US in the appointment. Do you know, I heard at 
Berhampore that there are four-and-twenty ap- 
plications already gone in to his lordship for it." 

" I have almost a mind to withdraw my appli- 
cation for leave, and go back to punish such in- 
decorous haste," said the colonel, turning his 
back, and walking off" in a contrary direction. 

"We shall be the parties punished, my dear, 
if Dr. M*Alpin sails oefore us. If you stay to 
die here, you will have all these people visiting 
you in great anxiety to see how you get on, or, 
rather, when you are likely to go off, that they 
may come in after you." 

" They shall do nothing of the kind," answer- 
ed the colonel, returning. " But how is it pos- 
sible that we should have anything in proper 
condition on board that vessel in such a short 
timer 

" Oh, we shall just do as others do in that 
respect." 

" It is strange, Mrs. Cheapstow, that you should 
not consider that more is required for you than 
for others : my situation entitles you to it." 

" Oh, I know that your kindness would do a j 
great deal for me ; but if you will not fatigue I 
yourself about those things, and make yourself 1 



ill again, I will get our excellent friend the doc- 
tor to settle it all to your satisfaction." 

" The captain is a gentlemanly sort of fellow," 
said the colonel, thoughtfully, " and, they say, 
knows something of a table ; but I should like, 
before going on board, to know exactly what sort 
of a cook he has. In matters of importance, a 
man likes to go on sure ground. I shall ask 
Captain Landless to let him coike up to Curzon's, 
and show us what he can do. Our bowberjee 
can give him some instruction in Hindostanee 
cooking, which will be valuable ; and his wines, 
I should like to know if they are drinkable ; but 
the most certain way will be to send my own ; it 
is impossible that he can have anything like 
them. It is a serious consideration, my dear, 
one's comfort at sea for five months, and must 
be properly attended to." 

" You forget, I think, Cheapstow, that you are 
on a regimen, and that the doctor will be there 
to see it enforced," 

" My first care to-morrow morning shall be to 
look over the list of our wines," answered the 
colonel, without attending to an observation 
which he was willing to think superfluous; 
"Now let us go." 

The colonel talked all the way back to Mr. 
Curzon's house on the various schemes for the 
comfort of his voyage. " You see what a fortu-i 
nate thing it was that I had the set of silver 
saucepans and spirit of wine lamps made. It 
would have been impossible to taste coflee or 
chocolate of their making. "What we are to do 
for butter for breakfast after the first week, is 
more than I can devise, unless, indeed, I can get 
the captain to give house-room to one of my 
cows, and then Mirza can make it every morn- 
ing in the little glass chum as usual : I shall not 
lose an hour in putting all this in train." 

The carriage stopped, and Mr. Curzon came 
out to hand his new guest into his house, foK- 
lowed by the doctor, whom Mrs. Cheapstow was 
delighted to see. 

Mr. Curzon continued talking ^ith Mrs; 
Cheapstow, while her husband went over the 
whole of his intended arrangements with the doc- 
tor. Before he could get naif through, he was 
obliged to go down to dinner, but he had no 
sooner taken his seat at table than he began 
again. 

" I have just been telling the doctor, Curzon," 
he said, " that I mean to ask Captain Landless 
to let his cook come here one of these nights, if 
you will permit me." 

"Mr. Curzon will neither permit or encourage 
anything of the kind," said Mrs. Cheapstow, an- 
swering for their host. 

" Nor I neither," joined the doctor, " though I- 
have a high opinion of your bowberjee's talents,, 
colonel. 1 thmk, as Mrs. Cheapstow has no ob- 
jection, we had better leave them behind us at 
present." 

" He knows some things, though," said the 
colonel, " which are not known to all the world ; 
for instance, Curzon, he would have boiled this 
capital ham in Champagne, and it would have 
been delicious," helpmg himself to a second 
slice. " Allow me, Mr. Ouseley, to recommend 
it to you." 

" I am so little of a connoisseur in the art, that 
you must make allowance for whatever you find 
out of rule here," answered Mr. Curzon. 

" It is fortunate for you, Mr. Curzon," said 
Mrs. Cheapstow, " very fortunate, when men 
have neither more nor less talents than their situ- 
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ation reqtdres. Now Cheapstow has talents 
which can never be called into full exertion. 
Had he been a cook instead of a colonel, he 
would have been an extraordinary traiteur in- 
stead of an ordinary diplomatist." 

"Whatever you may think of it, my dear," 
answered her husband, whose self-love felt the 
compliment on a favourite pursuit, and made al- 
lowance for his wife's way of expressing it, 
'* there is often more nicety, and precision, and 
judgment required for the one than the other; to 
say nothing of exquisite taste, which is a gift 
from nature. Do not think that I will be laughed 
out of my opinion. What marks the advance- 
ment of civilized life so much as this art ? When 
was it ever found among savages or meni in a 
barbarous state 7 It has always flourished in 
the most refined and enlightenea state of human 
society, and its progress is a just criterion to 
judge by." 

" Of refinement I grant you," replied Mrs. 
Cheapstow, " if the word mean a perfect knowl- 
edge of the art of ministering to corporeal wants, 
which I fancy is the most generally received 
sense (though schoolmen may give other defini- 
tionsY for we are too far advanced to go back to 
the Ola stoical or brahminical notion, < that he is 
the greatest who has the fewest wants.* " 

" An idea fit for a North American Indian," 
said the colonel ; " but utterly discarded by every 
polished people. Consider the ancient Greeks 
and Romans m the meridian of their refinement." 
" Or we might say their corruption," inter- 
rupted the doctor. 

The colonel went on : " to what a height they 
carried the gastronomic art. And our accom- 
plished neighbourSjthe French— our masters in art 
and invention — ^have they not arrived at a very 
elevated pitch, to which I must confess, for our 
credit, we are fast hastening'?" 

" Forbid it," said the doctor, " that we should 
sink into a nation of cooks : not that I mean to 
take fi:om the profession in its proper place, but 
forgive me, colonel, I never wish to see it up 
stairs." 

" We live in aperiod of discovery and inven- 
tion^" said Mrs. Cfheapstow, " and so many con- 
veniences have been sought out— so many de- 
lights have been supplied, that any man who 
would discover means to enable the refined part 
of the world to consume twice as much oi its 
good things as they possibly can do at present, 
would be entitled to a statue of gold ; a reward 
greater than the King of Ethiopia oflered for a 
new pleasure." 

" Practical philosophy," said the colonel, " is 
always confined to a certain sphere in life ; for 
when necessity gives the command, it is very 
well to give philosophy the credit." 

" But," answered Mrs. Cheapstow, " the beau- 
tiful dreams of speculative philosophy are more 
attractive and suitable for those who nave not to 
do with life's stem realities." 

" I have heard the proposal for increasing the 
wants of the natives of this country as the most 
certain means of introducing improvement 
among them. If, for instance, we could estab- 
lish a Hindoo gastronomic academy, would not 
the advance be obvious 1" said Mr. Curzon, 
laughing. 

"Yes, certainly, and they had reason on their 
side who made the proposal," answered the colo- 
nel. 

" If we could once get the Hindoos above the 
sarage barbarity of resting satisfied with boiled 



rice and water, we mifht hope to see greater ex« 
ertions made among them to procure the com- 
forts of life." 

" The comforts of life, colonel, are after all, 
but a vague expression," answered tne doctor. 
" At least, there is no idea that we have of them 
that could indemnify a native for the intenrup- 
tion of his quiet ; we must seek something else 
for those who think that it is better to sit than to 
stand— to lie than to sit— to sleep than to wake, 
and that to die is best of all." 



CHAPTER VI. 

** Even Nature lires by toil : 
Beaet, bird, air, fire, the heayeiu, and rolling winida. 
All lire by action. Man is born to care ; 
Faahion'd, improved by labour. Hence ntility 
Throagh all conditions : hence the joys of health ; 
Hence strength of arm, and clear, judicious thoughts.* 

Dtbb. 

" I WISH, doctor, that you would go out with 
me this morning, to pajr a visit to my okl Iriend, 
Mrs. Harvejr, if you haVte nothing else to do," 
said Mrs. Cfheapstow to Dr. M*Alpin, as they 
remained at the breakfast-table after the rest of 
the party had left it. " You know I cannot very 
well leave Calcutta without visiting her. since 
Cheapstow cannot do it for me. I dreaa to let 
him run about in the sun more than is indis- 
pensable." 
" Right," answered the doctor. 
" Cheapstow must wait on the * Lord Sahib,'' 
and I hate going out alone." * 

" I am at your service. How do you go, and 
when 7" 

" The sooner the better ; will you order the 
palanquins directly 'i Cheapstow takes the car- 
riage for his visit of ceremony, and, though I 
detest jogging so far in a palanquin, it wiU be 
better, if I am admitted, than keeping Curzon's 
horses in the sun. Tell my ayah that I am go- 
ing out," she continued, addressing one of the 
servants in waiting. 

" The order is given," answered the man, as 
he went out with his message. 

In a few minutes he returned with a silver 
tray in his hand, on which was a fan, smelling- 
bottle, card-case, and pocket-handkerchief, which 
he carried down stairs before his mistress, and 
deposited in her chair palanquin. 

" And there is another visit, also, we shoidd 
pav," said Mrs. Cheapstow, before getting in. 
"A Major Middleton, of the company's service, 
has married the daughter of a particular fhend 
of mine in England, and brought her out with 
him. I should like to see her, if I knew where 
to find her." 

** Curzon has a chaprassey who makes a point 
of knowing where everybody that comes to Cal- 
cutta is to be found. He can help us; but I 
hope it's not the Middleton that I knew at Be- 
nares, else, poor girl, she is not to be envied." 

Wnen they arrived at Mrs. Harvey's gate in 
Park-street, Chowringhee, the durwan only open- 
ed the wicket to see who came, and, finding vis- 
iters, said, " His beebee sahib (mistress) was not 
at home." 

"Oh, this is her old way," said Mrs. Cheap- 
stow to the doctor ; " a relapse of her valetudina- 
rian habits ; but, after coming so far, I will not 
go back without an efiTort to get in." 
<*I8 your mistress really not at home," do* 
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manded the doctor, addressing the durwaa, " or 
is she ill, and does not see visiters V 

" The beebee sahib is in the house, sahib, and 
as well as is her custom, but there are no orders 
to let any stranger in." 

** Send my card up to your mistress," ordered 
Mrs. Cheapstow. "I know," she said to the 
doctor, *' wnen she sees it I shall be admitted." 

The durwan did as he was bid, and sent up a 
ehaprassey with the card, though he said his 
mistress never saw a strange face or heard a 
strange word. Contrary to his prediction, how- 
ever, the ehaprassey returned, begging Mrs. 
Cheapstow to walk up. The gates opened, and 
the palanquins entered the spacious compound* 
of a very handsome house. 

The doctor, giving his arm to Mrs. Cheap- 
stow, was in the act of accompanying her up 
stairs, when another servant begged, in a low 
voice, that he would remain below, and ushered 
him into the billiard-room with as little noise 
as if there had been some one seriously ill in the 
house. 

' The doctor looked about for something to oc- 
cupy the time he was thus forced to spend in 
waiting, and finding nothing else within his 
reach, took up a cue, and began to push about 
the billiard-balls. 

" Don't do that, sahib," said a bearer, respect- 
fully, joining his hands as he spoke. " My mis- 
tress does not want the least noise, even to hear 
a crow speak as he flies in the air; we have a 
watchman, with his bow and arrows, to shoot 
every one that comes near this house." 

" What is the matter 1" inquired the doctor. 
. "What do I know, sahib 1" answered the 
bearer, with a shrug of his shoulders. "It is 
the bee.bee sahib's pleasure not to have a sound 
outside or inside of this house. She turns off 
every servant who treads heavier than a grass- 
hopper, or speaks louder than a mouse." 

In these circumstances the doctor ordered the 
bearer to bring him a book, with which he 
would endeavour to pass the time until Mrs. 
Cheapstow's return, and was very much pro- 
vokea when the bearer returned with the Cfivil 
and Military List, which he considered must, 
from its frequent requirement, be the most inter- 
esting. The " Neel Kittabee," Blue Book, the 
name they give it, from its being always bound 
in paper of that colour, is perhaps the only 
work which every servant in India knows by 
name. 

On following her conductor up stairs, Mrs. 
Cheapstow found Mrs. Harvey extended upon 
a couch under the punkah, in the middle of the 
drawing-room; all the windows shut, and all 
the doors open to circulate a draught. 

" How kmd it is of you, my dear Mrs. Cheap- 
sto:w," she said, half raising herself from her 
pillows, " to come and see a poor invalid I" 

" I am truly sorry to find you in such a sad 
state," answered Mrs. Cheapstow; and she added, 
with her customary firankness, " I was in hopes 
that you were not worse than usual." 

** But I am usually so ill— I have such nerves 
—the least noise or motion distracts me." 

*' No wonder, if you keep yourself in this kind 
of dead silence, every noise becomes alarming ; 
but I am happy, notwithstanding, to see you 
look better than I could have ejcpected: you 
drive out in the evening, I suppose V* 

** Never; it would be utterly impossible for 
me to sustain all that bustle and fatigue." 



* Compound— flnclMure within a high waHT" 



" But you could be carried down stairs, you 
know." 

'' I used to be so ; but the exertion agitated my 
poor frame so much, and I was so afraid that 
the bearers would let me fall (though 1 had a 
most commodious chair made for the very pur- 
pose), that I was obliged to give it up." 

"And do you live, then, without air and 
exercise'? How do you contrive to sleep at 
night 1" 

" Oh ! I have such horrible nights — if it were 
not for the little sleep I have here during the 
day, I do not know now I should get through 
them, though I have the punkah going in my 
bedroom the whole night." 

" It is not every one of us, certainly," answer- 
ed Mrs. Cheapstow, " who has the native facul- 
ty of sleeping eighteen or nineteen hours out of 
the four-and-twenty. 

" Unfortunatelv, that is just my case," answer- 
ed the invalid, who, in her eamesmess to prove 
her unfitness for any exertion, sat upright on her 
couch, and spoke with great animation; "and 
my appetite is so miserable, too — if I had not 
something every three hours, I should die of pure 
inanition. No one can have the most distant 
idea of what I suffer j if it were not that this is 
the coolest room in the house, I would never 
venture to quit. my own apartment" — she looked 
round on the splendid and silent suite of rooms — 
" the doctor always says my life is a standing 
miracle." 

"Finding how you do live, Mrs. Harvey, I 
should quite agree with him." 

From the time Mrs. Cheapstow had come into 
the room, Mrs. Harvey's da/y ayah had sat quiet- 
ly squatted at the end of her mistress's couch, 
holding upon her thumb the loop of a silk cord, 
which extended to the landing-place. This cord 
was now gently twitched, the ayah got up, and, 
treading sofUy, as if she feared to wake the 
echoes, went out of the room, and after whisper- 
ing for a moment, returned, followed by a Jkit- 
mutgar, who, with the same noiseless step, set 
a tripod near Mrs. Harvey's couch, upon which, 
havmg first placed a table napkin, he placed a 
silver hot-water covered plate, knife, fork, and 
bread. 

" Will you eat a nice, jiucy mutton-chop, Mrs. 
Cheapstow 1" inauired the invalid, as tne kit- 
mutgan uncovered her own. 

"Nothing is so good for those who are not 
strong; a mutton-chop at this hour, the doctor 
tells me. is the most nourishing thing in the 
world — I take soups and jellies in the evening — 
may I order iti" 

" Thank you, it is too soon after breakfast for 
me ; and, in fact, I never touch anything between 
meals." 

" How fortunate you are to be able to do with- 
out ; I must even have something in the middle 
of the night." 

She held up her finger over her shoulder to 
the servant, who, with crossed arms, watched 
behind her couch. He went out on tiptoe, and 
returned with Madeira, which misted the glass 
like ice as he poured it out to his mistress. 

*When she had finished the whole of her sub- 
stantial refreshment, the things were removed 
with as little noise as they nad been brought. 
The ayah again took her loop upon her thumb, 
and, stationing herself on the floor as before, the 
same profound tranquillity was restored. 

"Do you not pity me," said Mrs. Harvey, 
laying herself languidly back upon her pillows, 
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*' do you not pity me, Mrs. Cheapstow, being 
obliged to lead such a life 1" 

" I never saw any person in my life whom I 
pity more ; and is this your day V* 

" Yes ! and I may almost say my night also, 
with the difference of my being in my bedroom ; 
I do not know that there is any other." 

" But how do you do with your people 1 How 
are they able to stand ifJ'* 

*' Oh I I have another set for the night ; you 
know that the natives have no feeling to enable 
them to sit up with a poor invalid like me." 

" But you do not mean, Mrs. Harvey, to say 
that you always lead this life 1 You do not mean 
to say that you never go out, and take your 
meals at table like other peopled" 

"Yes, indeed I do. Unfortunately, I grow 
every day worse and worse instead of better." 

*' And what does Mr. Harvey do 1 All this is 
doubtless very distressing to him, and he must 
feel very lonely if he has not company with him 
when he dines at home." 

" Oh ! he is very good ; he just dines up here, 
because I like to see him ; he has his dinner in 
the quiet way you saw me take my morsel just 
now." 

" That is really being good," answered Mrs. 
Cheapstow, laughing; "and have you got his 
friends to be as good also 1" 

" No ; but I have got him to give up ever ask- 
ing any of them here ; you are the only stranger 
who has been within these doors time oiit of 
memory." 

" I am sorry to hear it ; for living in this way 
alone is at least half the cause of your ilbiess." 

"I have not spirits to see any one; talking 
quite exhausts me; though I. confess, my dear 
Mrs. Cheapstow, that I have been benefited by 
seeing you this morning." 

" Why do you not go home 1 A cold climate 
would set all to rights." 

" That is what Harvey says; but a ship would 
make me miserable; I should be without my 
comforts and without my attendants ; the noise 
would distract me ; the trouble would kill me. I 
am altogether so differently constructed from 
other people." 

Mrs. Cheapstow felt that anything she could 
say on this subject would be perfectly unavail- 
ing, and therefore abstained from pressing it; she 
saw with pity the effect of climate and indulgence 
upon a weak mind, and rose to take her leave 
fully convinced of the hopelessness of the case. 

The ayah in turn twitched the cord^ and a 
chaprassey in waiting showed himself at the 
door to conduct the guest down stairs with the 
same silence as before. Mrs. Cheapstow re- 
marked that the dumb attendants had looked with 
wonder at hearing her address their mistress in 
an ordinary voice, never being accustomed to 
hear any one, even her husband, speak to her in 
a tone above a whisper. 

Mrs. Cheapstow, on reaching the hall, found 
her worthy friend the doctor's patience almost 
expended, as the " Neel Kittabee" did not con- 
tain anything very new, and was more interest- 
ing^ to those who were entering than to those who 
were quitting the service. 

" One would think," he said, as he handed Mrs. 
Cheapstow into her palanquin, " one would think 
that my excellent friends were in league to recon- 
cile me to my bachelor condition. You have 
shown me this morning that I might be worse 
off, and Curzon did the same the other night." 

"Yes, yes, doctor; if you begin to grumble on 



that score, I shall be tempted to make some mori 
visits for your conviction, though I am so fa* 
tigued with this I have made that I shall be glad 
to get home. I am quite overcome with pity 
for poor Harvey : think of a man going up and 
down stairs on tiptoe all his life, and speaking in 
whispers, and being served by signs, and as efc 
fectually cut off from society as it he were on a 
desert island !" 

" Ay," answered the doctor, " he is to be pitied ; 
when the mind is entirely neglected, the body 
takes up all our attention ; that's of all diseases 
the most incurable ; but you forget Mrs. Middle- 
ton : if she has married the man I suppose, it 
will be an act of charity to visit her." 

"This visit had almost put everything else 
out of my head ; but can you direct my people 1" 

The doctor gave the necessary address, and 
they took their way through the Durumtollah^ 
into the Circular Road, where, after a good deal 
of searching, they were carried into the com- 
pound of a small " lower-roomed" house, daubed 
on the outside with yellow ochre, standing upoa 
the bank of a little stagnate tank, or, rather, mud* 
dy pool, which had been scooped out as the clay 
was wanted for building the native huts in the 
neighbourhood; it was covered with decayed 
vegetation, and overhung by tall, melancholy 
cocoanuts, which looked more solitary in pro- 
portion to the numbers got together; no green 
thing grows under them, and their tall, branchless 
trunks give them a funereal appearance. 

" This can never be Middleton's place," said 
the doctor ; " it must be some country-born Portu* 
guese writer's." 

" What gentleman's house 1" demanded Mrs* 
Cheapstow's chaprassey of a half-naked bearer 
who was sleeping in the veranda, and who start- 
ed up, rubbii^: his eyes, when the chaprassey 
pulled him by the foot and shook him by the 
shoulders to obtain an answer. 

" Maior Middleton Sahib's house." 

" Is the * beebee sahib' at home 1" 

" Me— what do I know 1" said the bearer, still 
rubbing his eyes, and making a few steps to- 
wards the hall, and then returning as if uncer" 
tain what was to be done. 

The chaprassey, who was accustomed to more 
alacrity in the service of his mistress, ran for* 
ward and announced " Beebee Chiptow and Dr, 
Al-pin Sahib," at the pitch of his voice, and re- 
turned to open the palanquin-door, saying " the 
lady was at home." 

Mrs. Cheapstow got out in a veranda littered 
with straw, packing-cases, and empty bottles, 
&c. ; the doctor conducted her into the small hail- 
miserably furnished without mat, the want of 
that necessary article being supplied by a com- 
mon settringee under the leet oi the table in the 
middle of the floor. The whole house consisted 
of this hall on the one side, and two small apart- 
ments off it at the other. 

"A place for a native," muttered the doctor, 
as he crossed the threshold and entered the little 
comfortless abode, from which even a breath of 
air was excluded by the tall trees which run up 
above the back windows. The mark of greea 
damp on the walls added to the idea which Mrs. 
Cheapstow conceived at first sight, that it was 
just a place to catch the fever and ague. 

They found Mrs. Middleton seated before the ^ 
table on which she was writing. She rose timid*- 
ly, and made several ineffectual efforts to make 
her solitary attendant understand that she want- 
ed more cnairs ; Mrs. Cheapstow's chaprassey^ 
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)k> we ver, alertly saved her any farther trouble on 
that score by placing those required. 

Mrs. Cheapstow, after introducing herself and 
the doctor, and inquiring for Mrs. Middleton's 
friends at home, expressed the pleasure she 
would have had in being introduced to her hus- 
band. 

" I regret he is absent," answered his wife ; 
** and I am certain he will himself regret miss- 
ing the pleasure of seeing you, Mrs. Cheapstow, 
but he is never at home." 

" How !" said the doctor; "he does not leave 
you here all day by yourself"?" 

" Yes, indeed he does ; he has so many friends 
in Calcutta, and I am a perfect stranger." 

" And when he is absent, how do you do with 
the servants? Ye have not been here long 
enough to make yourself well understood 1" ask- 
od the doctor. 

" Oh no, only a fortnight, and I cannot call 
for anything, but must be contented with what 
tiiey please to give me. Yesterday I had no 
dinner; there was none brought, and I could not 
order it." 

The doctor looked at Mrs. Cheapstow as if 
he would say, " That is just the man — selfish and 
inconsiderate as usual." 

*' Do you," inquired Mrs. Cheapstow, " not 
tire, Mrs. Middleton, living here by yourself? 
You must be very dull." 
t "Yes; but I hope we shall soon leave the 
presidency, and then, Major Middleton tells me. 
It will be more cheerful : he has no conveyance 
but his palanquin, and cannot take me out." 

The doctor was tempted to say, "Then he 
omght to stay at home himself;" but the ungra- 
cious observation did not pass his lips. 

" You go out," he said, " to drive in the even- 
ing, certainly, at least, with some of your 
friends 7" 

1 " No, indeed I do not. I do not know a single 
creature in the place. Mrs. Cheapstow and your- 
self are the first who have had the kindness to 
inquire for me ; and I find living in India entire- 
ty different to what I expected ; every article of 
food is so bad, and everything so uncomfortable, 
that I sincerely wish myself back in England." 

"You must not be discouraged," said Mrs. 
Cheapstow, " by the unfavourable specimen you 
have had. When you know the country, you 
will find it entirely different." 
• " Oh, I am certain 1 shall never be reconciled 
ta it. Last night I was so frightened ! an enor- 
mous bat flew into the room while I was sitting 
here in the dark, for they forgot to light the 
lamps as well as to give me any dinner, and the 
ereature made such a horrid squeaking that I 
was almost terrified to death." 
» Mrs. Cheapstow felt sincerely for a poor 
young creature, left in such a forlorn situation, 
and denied the common comforts of existence 
by the selfish carelessness of one who had taken 
her so far from the bosom of her family. She 
made Mrs. Middleton promise to spend a day 
with her at Mr. Curzon's, and offered to send the 
carriage to convey her. She then took leave, 
and they had hardly gained the veranda before 
the doctor began expressing his regret at leaving 
such a pretty young creature in such miserable 
circumstances. 

" Middleton is just the same man, I find," he 
said, when they were out of hearing; " he guides 
this wife just as he did the first. I remember, 
when she was dying, he dined out every night 
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" It is a cruel thing, doctor, to take an amia- 
ble girl from her family, where she has been 
loved and cherished, and bring her out here to 
die of neglect and unkindness." 

" He would have sought long in this country, 
I promise him, before he would have got such a 
wife — his character is too well-known; but in 
England, where nobody knows anything about 
him, or his behaviour to his poor first wife, he 
has had better success." 

" I am sorry for her, poor thing ; hers is a 
melancholy prospect; she little knows the fa- 
tigues and suffferings of following such a man in 
a country like this. He is not one of the men, 
doctor, to use an expression of yours, that a 
woman would go through fire and water for; 
but, fortunately, it is a case that we do not often 
meet." 

" That's true ; prodigality, and not penury, is 
the habit of the country ; and if we do meet with 
the griping hands, it must be so much nature 
with them that it seldom keeps bounds. I home 
seen in the course of my life one or two rare ex- 
amples, even here." 

" At home, if a woman has the misfortune to 
marry a negligent, selfish man, as this seems to 
be, wholly devoted to his own comfort and 

gleasure, she has, if not the satisfaction of her 
iend's society, at least the attendance of her 
own women. The circumstances are so differ- 
ent, that the cases hardly admit of a parallel. 
Here a woman's life is in the hands of ner hus- 
band ; if he neglects her, every servant in the 
house does the same." 

"Middleton is one of the * Company's hard 
bargains ;' he would never willingly do anything 
for them but receive his pay. He turns his duty 
over to any one that will do it for him, and has 
always been sick when his corps is to go on 
service ; and never cooks a dinner in his own 
house when he can get it elsewhere. He likes 
every part of good eating but its cost ; and it is 
nothing to him that his poor wife is dining upon 
a starved bazar chicken, dried in the cinders, 
while he is in the fort, in the * Buildings,* and 
the race-stand, and at the town-hall with the 
* Lunatic Club.'* He knows that Guntert dress- 
es things more to his taste than he is likely to 
get them in the miserable hole in which he has 
stowed his pretty wife, poor thing !" 

Mrs. ^Cheapstow and Dr. M'Alpin reached 
home in time for tifi^, and found the man, whose 
house they had just left, talking with Mr. Ouso- 
ley in the drawing-rooln. 

" We have just come from your house," said 
the doctor, after having introduced Major Mid- 
dleton to Mrs. Cheapstow. 

" You did not find any one at home 7" he said. 
" How unfortunate I should happen to be out 
when you did us the honour to call, Mrs. Cheap- 
stow !" 

" "We were more successful," replied the doc- 
tor ; " finding that Mrs. Middleton was not from 
home, we made good our entry, though the only 
one of your people we saw wished to keep us 
out." 

" I am quite ashamed, Mrs. Cheapstow," said 
Major Middleton, with an air of embarrassment, 
" that you should have the trouble of going to 
such a place, which, in fact, I intend to quit as 
soon as possible: the truth is, before landing 



* Lunatic Clab, so called from the meetingB being held 
at the new and full of the moon, 
t Gonter, a celebrated iraitcwr. 
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from the ship, I employed a sircar to take a 
house for me; and he put us into that miserable, 
out-of-the-way comer ; but I have been out eve- 
ry day since we came to seek for a proper place." 
" And not found a house in the fifteen days 
that your wife tells me you have been here, 
Middleton?" said the doctor; "I'll engage to 
provide you with a comfortable abode before sun- 
set this evening. There's no lack of them in 
Calcutta. Will you, Ouseley, as you pass the 
Tennis Court, step in and inquire—" 

"Not for the world !'! interrupted Mr. Middle- 
ton, hastily; "I could not think, Mr. Ouseley, 
of letting you take such trouble — ^my dear M'Al- 
pin, this is really too kind." 

" The kindness is not intended for you, Mid- 
dleton, so do not distress yourseU' about it. It is 
ibr your wife's sake that I am anxious you 
should be out of that pestilential neighbourhood. 
As a medical man, I have a right to direct it, and 
I tell you that I'll get a good house, in a proper 
situation, before sunset. It does not do for a 
young girl just come from Europe to breathe the 
mfectious air of your place." 

"You shall not positively take any trouble on 
the score, M'Alpin. I heard to-day of a house 
which I think will suit us." 

" Gret into it, theUjiny firiend, or never let me see 
your face again. The doctor's advice is not to 
be slighted with impunity — ^and get a carriage to 

^give your wife a mouthful of fresh air, too," said 
the doctor, in a tone between jest and earnest : 
*' I prescribe according to the circumstances or 
my patients." 

" I wish you would prescribe a buggy for me, 

.doctor," said Mr. Ouseley, laughing; " 1 would 

:get it directly if you would only authorize me to 
write home to my father and say the doctor order- 

.cdit." 

" Fair and softly, my friend ; content yourself 
with your horse until you have a wife to drive, 

< or a majority to support it." 

"Our friend the doctor, Mrs. Cheapstow," 
said Major Middleton, with the air of plausibil- 
ity and easy assurance which often passes cur- 

^rent for agreeable manners and knowledge of the 
•world, "our excellent friend, in his old way, 
avails himself of all his privileges — but here is 

: the consumah : allow me to have the honour of 

• conducting you to table." 

" Mrs. Cheapstow will never be answerable 

■ for the sin of keeping you from your wife, Mid- 

. dleton." 

Major Middleton saw the intention, but was 
resolved to stand his ground, as was his custom, 
against all rebufis. " Mrs. Middleton is one of 

; the most domestic creatures in the world," he said 
to Mrs. Cheapstow, in going down stairs ; "there 
is no getting her to go out, and I regret exceed- 
ingly being obliged to leave her so much -alone. 
You know my duty must be attended to, and I 
am forced to run from one public office to anoth- 
er, all round Calcutta ; I am obliged to go to the 
adjutant-general's directly after tiffin, and ' I 
took the only spare minute I could command, 
Mrs. Cheapstow, to have the honour of waiting 
upon you, whom I have often heard Mrs. Mid- 
dleton^s friends at home speak of with the utmost 

£ respect and affection." 

" Middleton knows to choose the hour well for 

'his spare moments," whispered the doctor to Mr. 
Ouseley as they followed down stairs ^ " if he 

' would only put the talents that Nature has be- 
stowed upon him to any creditable purpose, he 
might make a respectable figure in the world, in- 



stead of shaping himself into a poor paiasite, 
whose whole value is in his banker's hands. 
Was it ever heard of, that a man in his situa- 
tion in life— in the situation of a gentleman, 
should tell the lies that he has done within the last 
half hour 1 The thought of seeking for a house 
never entered into his head, anymore than going 
to England in a balloon entered into mine. He 
will not rest now until he has hooked himself 
upon Curzon for a visiter after I am out of the 
way — I know that fellow so well." 

Mr. Ouseley laughed immoderately at what 
he considered the doctor's odd ways, and they 
just reached the table in time to hear Major 
Middleton say to Mrs. Cheapstow, " And am I 
not to have the honour of being introduced to 
Colonel Cheapstow to-day 1" 

" He went out early this morning " answered 
his wife, " and has not yet returned. A thing 
very unusual with him, I can assure you ; but 
here he comes to speak for himself " — as Colonel 
Cheapstow's chaprasseys entered, one carrying, 
his hat, and another his sword, while their mas- 
ter followed. 

The major was introduced, and Colonel 
Cheapstow received his compliments with dig- 
nified gravity. 

Middleton was not so much his equal as to be 
received upon a perfect footing of equality, and 
yet too near it to be treated with the unceremo- 
nious kindness which Colonel Cheapstow ex- 
tended to young Ouseley, and all those whose 
situation made them receive as a favour what 
they could not claim as a right. 

"And what, my dear, has detained you so 
long V inquired his wife. 

" His lordship was so happy to see me, that I 
found it impossible to get away ; and he insisted 
upon my gomg up to visit his lady, who inquired 
most kindly and particularly after you, my 
dear," answered the colonel, who seemed highly 
gratified with the attention he had received. 
" His lordship is a man of sound sense, and 
great penetration and discernment ; he is quite 
pleased with all I have done. I have prom- 
ised, my dear, that you will dine at government- 
house to-morrow night." 

" It is unfortunate ; for Curzon has been kind 
enough to ask friends here on purpose to meet 
us." 

" The governor-general's invitation is a com- 
mand," said the doctor, " and all other engage- 
ments must give way. Though I have been, 
engaged to a friend for the last week, I must 
dine there to-night ; I wish it had been to-mor- 
row." 

"And when his lordship has made the evening 
for you, my dear," said Colonel Cheapstow to 
his wife, " it must be taken as a compliment.'* 

" I have understood from one who is much 
about the house," said Major Middleton, " that 
his lordship had expressed a great desire to see 
you, Colonel Cheapstow." 

" Do you hear that?" said the doctor, aside, to 
Ouseley ; " if Curzon had been here, his lordship 
would perhaps have been talking, too, of Persian 
and Hindostanee works." 

Colonel Cheapstow was, however, a perfect 
stranger to Major Middleton, and received his 
gratuitous information in quite a different spirit. 
" Allow me," he said, " the pleasure to take 
wine with you, Major Middleton. I thought, 
my dear," addressing his wife, " that I was re- 
ceived with more than usual satisfaction." 
After tiffin, Major Middleton took his depax- 
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true, bnt not before he had declared his intention 
to Mrs. Cheapstow of returning the first evening 
he could possibly command, as that was the only- 
time he could hope to find Mr. Curzon in his 
own house. 



CHAPTER VII. 

** Their stately ship saiVd gallantly, 
Furrowing the dark sea foam, 
Bat many a prow has left the strand 
That never reached her home !" 

Old Ballad. 

Colonel CheapstoVs numerous purchases 
were completed, his comforts provided, and his 
cabins furnished with every convenience that 
could render a voyage delightful, by the time the 
Snowdon was in readiness to sail fix)m Sangor 
Island. 

Mr. Curzon, who saw the departure of his 
highly-valued friend, Dr. M'Alpin, with great 
regret, as there was no chance of their ever meet- 
ing a^in, resolved to accompany the party going 
fi:oi3ahis own house down to the ship. Colonel 
and Mrs. Cheapstow occupied one Sangor pas- 
sage-boat. Dr. M*Alpin and Mr. Curzon another. 

Air. Curzon parted from his fiiends the night 
they reached the vessel, as she was to sail at 
daybreak. 

" Could I but hope to see you, Curzon," said 
the doctor, as he wrung the hand of his friend, 
" could I but hope to see you in my own house !" 

" It cannot be, M*Alpin. God bless you, my 
friend. Farewell!" 

The doctor felt, when Mr. Curzon was over 
the ship's side, as if his last regret at leaving 
India was passed; his kind heart had suffered 
by the clamorous leave-taking of his own ser- 
vants before he came into the ship; some had 
prostrated themselves on the ground and em- 
braced his feet, while others had lifted up their 
voices and wept aloud, and he could not see 
those who had been about him for so many years 
for the last time with indifference. 

Cussim Ali was now all that remained to him 
of his numerous household, and the poor crea- 
ture seemed overcome with trouble at parting 
with his own people and his own land, and find- 
ing himself in a situation so new ; but, whatever 
his thoughts might be, he gave them no tongue, 
having practical philosophy enough to understand 
that thev could be of no interest to any one there 
except his master, whom he felt to be too much 
above his sphere to be troubled with " such 
words." 

At daybreak the anchor was up, and the 
Snowdon stood down the bay; there was only 
one passenger on board for China besides our 
friends already mentioned, and a detachment of 
European troops, with their wives and children, 
for one of the islands. Before the partv assem- 
bled at dinner, they had lost sight of the fiat 
shores of Bengal, and a thick fog came on, though 
the little wind they had continued fair. 

The following morning the mist still remained 
so thick that they could not get an observation ; 
towards evening the wind sunk to a perfect calm, 
and they felt themselves to be under the influence 
of the currents, which run with great force in the 
Bay of Bengal : a situation the more hazardous, 
as the weather for several days continued equal- 
ly thicky and they were consequently unable to 
judge of their course. 



On the evening of the third day, when Mr». 
Clairville, the passenger already mentioned, was 
walking the deck with Captain Landless, and 
occasionally leaning over the lee-gangway to ob^ 
serve the fog which was slowly dispersing, he 
asked the captain, " What can that be which t 
see white, on our lee bowV* 

"White! where 1 the moonshine on the wa- 
ter, I suppose ; pass the word for my night tel* 
escope, there," answered the captain. 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

" Down helm, and about ship !'^ thundered the- 
captain. 

" Breakers on our lee bow ! Breakers ahead t: 
Breakers astern !" sung out the man on the fore^' 
top. 

In an instant all was in motion ; the alarming, 
intelligence had brought every one within hear- 
ing of it on deck. The ship, under the influence 
of strong currents, and without wind to fill her 
backed sails, refused to obey the helm, and in a 
few minutes, notwithstanding every exertion,, 
struck with a shock which brought the masts, 
over her side. She made a plunge under the 
falling mass. 

" Cut the riggings !" shouted the captain. 

The ready carpenters obeyed the prompt or-- 
der ; the severed masts floated under the prow.. 
When the ship struck, a shriek rose from the. 
lower deckSj capable of striking terror into any 
heart less tried m danger than those of the brave - 
seamen, whose energies seemed roused by such, 
a call. Those who had been in bed came rush- 
ing upon deck to ascertain their fate ; the womea. 
and cnildren, many of whom had been dashed 
from their cots by the shock, heightened the 
alarm and confusion by their presence and their 
screams. 

"Peace for an instant, I command you!" 
said Captain Landless, darting into the midst 
of the terrified group, and waving his arm with, 
an air of authority. " Peace, on your lives, , 
and hear me. We have struck on a sunken 
rock, and may yet have time to save ourselves 
in the boats." 

He had no sooner spoken the words than there- 
was a rush towards them. 

" Here, boatswain!" he cried, "with the quar-- 
termasters, guard the boats, and cut down the 
first living creature who dares to touch them 
without orders." The frightened multitude stood 
still. "Gentlemen, exert the authority which. 
God has given you. Command your families, . 
and all will be well." , 

The steadiness of one man in authority pro- 
duced a kind of order out of confusion. The 
seamen, accustomed to hear and obey his voice 
in danger, stood ready to do his bidding, and Uie 
gentlemen and passengers, aware of the necessi- 
ty of subordination and co-operation, exerted ant 
effectual authority as soon as their respective 
children were gathered round their distracted 
mothers. The captain, seeing in an instant what 
was to be done for the salvation of those under 
his care, ordered the boats to be lowered and 
the lead to be flung, for the purpose of taking 
soundings. 

The fall of the masts was a fortunate circum- 
stance ; as soon as they were cut away, the ship 
was lightened, and perhaps by that means pre- 
vented from farther motion, which must have 
been instantly fatal. She had struck on the 
sharp point of a rock under water, which, enter- 
ing through the bottom, held her in equal bal- 
ance, and prevented her firom sinking, though the 
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water rose in the orlop, and even gun deck, to a 
level with the sea. Tne moment of striking was 
announced by a general and wild shriek of un- 
earthly energy, and followed by the continued 
l^urgling of the water, increasing in loudness as 
It increased in quantity, and forced its way 
through a^ opposition into every crevice and 
opening of the ship. The women, frantic with ter- 
ror, rushed about screaming for their children. 

" It is all over," said Colonel Cheapstow, who 
met one of these poor creatures at his cabin-door. 
" Those who have children are equal with those 
who have none ; but I shall do what I can for 
you, though it is but for a moment." 

As he spoke, a swell, upon which the vessel 
could not rise, broke over her, and again the 
same dread shriek sounded, though hoarser and 
deeper, as if almost suffocated with the weight 
of the water. The vessel stood firm, and, though 
many persons were thrown down and severely 
hurt, none were washed overboard, as, uninjur- 
ed by the storm, the bulwarks retained their po- 
sition. 

" We may stand until the next tide," said the 
captain ; " therefore, until the boats are in readi- 
ness, let the women and children be taken into 
the cabins that are not under water; it is useless 
to expose any one here, who is not on duty, to 
be mutilated by the sweUs which must break 
over us." 

" Let us take wine in the boat for these poor 
creatures," said Dr. M'Alpin. 

He went into his cabin for the purpose of get- 
ting it, and Mrs. Cheapstow also passed out the 
few bottles which her husband always kept at 
hand, which were all that could be found, as the 
rest of the vessel was now under water. 

As soon as the longboat was lowered into the 
sea, Mrs. Cheapstow and the soldiers' wives and 
children were safely placed in it. 

" Dr. M'Alpin wm go in that boat, where his 
assistance may be so much wanted," said Cap- 
tain Landless. 

"Willingly," answered the doctor; "but I 
must take Cussim Ali with me." 

"Impossible!" said the officer in command 
of the boat ; " there is but room for one person." 

"And who," demanded the captain, sternly, 
"is this Cussim Ali 1^' 

" My servant," answered the doctor, " who is 
imder my protection, and who has left kindred 
and country to follow me, and whom I will never 
leave in a situation of danger while the breath is 
in my body." 

" Let him go, Manning," said the captain ; " his 
weight cannot much affect you." 

The doctor got into the longboat, and received 
his half-dead domestic from the hands of the 
stout seamen, who lowered him down, benumbed 
by cold and wet. 

The boat pushed off. "We are too heavy," 
said the officer, " too deep in the water," as, drawn 
by the currents, they passed close under the bow 
01 the ship. 

A native Portuguese, in an agony of fear, 
caught a rope, and threw himself with it from 
the bowsprit in hopes of attaining the boat. The 
rowers made every effort to shoot ahead, but he 
swam stoutly, ana had just attained his object, 
and laid his right hand on the side of the boat, 
which his weight brought to a level with the 
water. 

" We are gone !" shouted the helmsman, with 
a fearful oath. 

The officer in command of the boat snatched 
D 



an oar, and with a tremendous blow broke the 
clinging arms of the swimmer, who fell, off with 
a look on the face of the officer which curdled 
the blood of those who beheld it. The women 
covered their eyes, the boat righted, and the suf- 
ferer, with one strong, convulsive gasp, sunk 
like a stone, and was seen no more. For an in- 
stant the whirling waters eddied round in the 
spot where he disappeared, and then a bubble 
broke, as the breath of life, over which they 
closed, rose to the surface. 

" An unblessed deed !" said the doctor. " I 
would not have the expression of those eyes turn- 
ed upon me for all the sun looks down upon." 

" I have done my duty," said Manning, restine^ 
upon the oar he had just used. " The lives of 
all here were intrusted to my care, and if it had 
been my own brother I must have done the same ; 
another instant would have sent every soul to the 
bottom." 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered the weather-beaten 
helmsman ; " a seaman's duty is sometimes haid- 
er than a landsman dreams of" 

" As God knows, this night can testify," said 
the doctor, whose strongly agitated countenance 
showed tl^e agony which was within. 

Mrs. Cheapstow continued to rest her head oa 
her hand, while her fingers covered her eyes- 
Manning, in the stem, conscious that he had don& 
his duty, attended only to the movements of the 
boat under his care. A clear morning began to* 
dawn, and he found that, drawn by the currents, 
they were within a short distance of a little rocky 
island which seemed to be thickly wooded. They 
were obliged to coast the whole side of the island 
nearest to them before they could find a landing- 
place; at length they fortunately discovered a 
small sandy bay, on one side of which a fiac 
ledge of rocli: ran into the sea like a natural pier^ 
and as the water was deep enough to admit the 
boat's coming quite close, the women and chil- 
dren were landed without difficulty. Mannings 
superintended the whole operation, and gave the 
most active assistance, though Mrs. Cheapstow 
almost shrunk from his offered help. 

Cussim Ali, who was ^e last of the passen- 
gers to quit the boat, and who had not altogether 
recovered from his cold and sickness, in endeav- 
ouring to reach from the side to the snore, where 
his master extended a hand to assist him, lost his. 
footing, fell between the boat and the rock, and 
was out of sight in an instant 

" Let go the cable !" cried Manning to the mea 
who held the vessel in shore by a rope from her 
bow, while, stripping off his jacket, and throwing" 
it on the beach as he spoke, he jumped into the 
water. 

The boat drifted from the shore, and neither 
Cussim Ali or Manning were visible to the anx- 
ious spectators. In a few seconds, however, the 
latter rose to the surface with what appeared to^ 
be the drowned body of the poor native in his 
left hand, which he had strongly clinched in the 
Mussulman's sash. He swam with him towards 
the boat, which pulled to meet him, and a seaman 
with powerful arm at once lifted him in. Man- 
ning turned and soon reached the shore, where 
in another instant he was assisting the men to 
haul in the boat, which was no sooner effected 
than Cussim Ali was delivered to his master,, 
not drowned, but so near it that it required some 
exertion of tne doctor's art to restore him to life^ 
When the doctor was quite satisfied of his 
poor follower's recovery, he remembered his de- 
uTerer. 
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" Sir," he said, going up to Manning, who, as 
soon as he saw that Cussim was out of danger, 
only thought of wringing the water from his 
clothes, " what can I do to show my sense of 
what you have this day done — ^you have pre- 
served a. life that, though of but little worth to 
others, is much to me." 

"I have done but my duty," answered the 
officer, with the utmost unconcern. " I would 
deserve to be blamed if I had done otherwise." 

" You risked your life to save that poor crea- 
ture, who would have been drowned had it not 
been for you," said the doctor. 

" The boat, and every one in it, was put under 
my care by my captain, and I hope I know my 
duty as a seaman better than to let life or any- 
thing else come between me and its execution." 

"Nobly answered!" said the doctor; "and I 
hope ye'll forgive what I said in a moment when 
I could not so well judge of your sentiments." 

" Freely," returned the officer : " I did my duty 
then, and I did no more now. It cannot be ex- 
pected that a landsman should enter into a sea- 
man's feelings — though you too, doctor, have 
perhaps' witnessed a regimental flogging, and in 
the discharge of your duty, let the drummers lay 
on while the man was able to bear another lash, 
and you may have used the knife and lopped the 
limb when it was necessary for the preservation 
of the body. But the tide is now upon the turn, 
and we must take advantage of it to get back to 
the ship." 

After Manning had left him, the doctor stood 
for a few minutes musing upon a leaf in the 
human heart which had not yet fallen under his 
observation. " Here is a heart of iron," he said, 
'* in a breast of steel, as his messmates will say ; 
but the more flinty the duties are which strike 
upon it, the brighter will the sparkles from it be ; 
juid I almost believe he has as much satisfaction 
in the one duty this day performed, as in the 
other; the single circumstance of its being duty 
hallows it in nis eyes. When I saw a supph- 
cant wretch clinging for life, he only saw an im- 
minent danger to those under his care, and his 
©nly thought was to save them ; and when it was 
done, I can never foiget the look of those eyes; 
he neither saw, nor heard, nor thought of any- 
thing but the vessel under his command, as she 
(lighted, and he thinks as little of having risked 
Ids life to save my poor Cussim ; but, whatever 
he may think of it, I'll never forget it, and it will 
:go hard with me but it will meet him yet." 

With this resolution the doctor rejoined Mrs. 
Oheapstow, whom he found with the soldier's 
wives and children : " Do you see anything of 
the colonel," she said, "doctor 7 Surely the sec- 
ond boat, in which he and the men were to come, 
might be here by this time." 

" That's impossible, with such currents, and 
the tide too against them," answered the doctor; 
" so we need not expect them yet for an hour or 
more ; and in the mean time, while I go and look 
for a better place, stay you here in the shelter of 
-the rocks." 

, " I will go with you, doctor," said Mrs. Cheap- 
stow. " I have no children to detain me, and I 
will take this mug, which somebody has fortu- 
nately brought on shore, and endeavour to find 
water for the poor infants who are dying with 
thirst. The little wine which we took with us 
is all expended, and it seems rather to have in- 
creased the evil than done any good." 

" Keep your children in the shadow of the 
/Tocks," said the doctor to the women, who were 



anxiously thronging round to hear what was de- 
termined upon. ' " Try to amuse them, and keep 
them from crying, which makes them but the 
more thirsty, and we will return as soon as we 
have found anything eatable or drinkable." , 

The doctor had providently brought his gun, 
and made himself almost certain of meeting with 
birds of some kind. " I cannot speak to you of 
what has passed this day," said Mrs. Cheapstow 
to the doctor, as soon as they were alone. " Let 
us rather think and speak of what we have to 
do ; I trust the other Doats will soon arrive ; I 
am miserable about Cheapstow, who, I know, 
cannot and will not leave the vessel until the 
soldiers are out of it." 

" If we could but discover fruit or water, we 
might do until the other boats come, for they 
will certainly bring us something else ; we shall 
be in a fearful condition with these famishing 
bairns and their miserable mothers : but let us 
hope the best, and try what we can do." 

Cussim Ali, recovered fiom the effects of a 

{)lunge which had nearly cost him his life, fol- 
owed his master, and earnestly sought for the 
two necessaries of which they were so much iu 
want. Finding that their little island was alto- 
gether flat, he mounted into the top of a tall tree, 
and from that height perceived a pool of water 
through a small opening in the wood. Cussim 
had a considerable portion of the activity and 
intelligence which is oftener found in Htadostan 
among old men than young : though he had cer- 
tainly passed his youth, he had not attained the 
years which his white beard might seem to indi- 
cate. When, from the top of the tree, he had 
announced his joyful discovery (and the inor- 
dinate quantity of salt water he had taken made 
him doubly rejoice in the sight of fresh), his 
master and Mrs. Cheapstow went to the spot, 
and had the satisfaction to find that it was better 
than could have been expected. 

" I have my gun, you see, Mrs. Cheapstow," 
said the doctor, " so do not be afraid of wild an- 
imals ; but it is better to try and find whether 
they haunt here, before we bring these poor crea*- 
tures and their little ones." 

After the narrowest inspection of the pool and 
its neighbourhood, Cussim Ali gave it as his 
opinion that there were no beasts of any kind 
there ; and on such a subject his was a high au- 
thority, as he had all his life been a kmd of 
sportsman in his leisure hours, and been accus- 
tomed to provide something for his own curry, 
and, to use his own phrase, " knew that work 
well." 

" There are no beasts here, sahib," he said, 
"not even deer: you see that the moss on the 
trees is untouched, and even the long, tender 
shoots from the root, which deer like best ; your 
own eyes see that, sahib ; and if there are no 
deer there can be no tigers : what would they 
eat in such a place as this 1" 

Relieved from apprehension on this score, the 
doctor and Mrs. Cheapstow returned to die spot 
where they left their fellow-sufferers with the 
good news of their discovery. On reaching the 
beach, they had the satisfaction to see another 
boat from the ship so near that they could dis- 
tinguish Colonel Cheapstow and Mr. Clairville 
among the soldiers with whom it was filled. 

Mrs. Cheapstow went forward on the rocks to 
meet her husband, who vainly begged she would 
not expose herself in the sun, and when the first 
pleasure of seeing him safely landed had subsi- 
ded, she perceived that he was followed by his 
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Portuguese servant Mirza, carrying a well- 
stuffed bag over his shoulder. 

" What have you brought, Cheapstow Y* de- 
manded his wife. " Provisions, I trust, for we 
have not been able to find any eatable thing in 
this uninhabited place." 

" How unfortunate !" said the colonel ; " I nev- 
er, for an instant, doubted of your finding plenty 
of game, and have even made Mirza bring a 
lamp and some sauce, that we might do them 
justice. However, we shall certainly find fish, 
and the sauce will not be altogether useless.'' 

" But that is not all your bag contains— what 
else have you 1" 

" A change of clothes for you. my dear, and 
your jewel-box, which I saved irom the hands 
of one of the men. who was in the act of break- 
ing up your trunks after the first boat had left 
the vessel ; and I have also taken my own boat- 
cloak and M'Alpin's, wMch, by your account of 
the place, are more likely to be useful than the 
first-mentioned articles ; since there are no lives 
lost, nor, I hope, likely to be (for I think the 
captain and the whole of the seamen will be here 
in a few hours), the worst part of our disaster is, 
falling on a desert island.'^ 

"Tne longboat, then, which brought us here, 
had not reached the ship before you lett it, Cheap- 
stow V* demanded his wife. 

" No, nor was she within hail of us : we saw 
her at a distance, taking advantage of the cur- 
rents, which set outwaro, while we were obliged 
to do just the contrary. But the captain, when 
he returns in her, will not omit to bring provis- 
ions of all sorts, and shooting and fishing mate- 
rials. There must be something on the island." 

" I fear that, with so many, we shall be dread- 
fully off," answered Mrs. Cheapstow; "but I 
am very much obliged to you for thinking of 
my conafort in such circumstances." 

The seamen who had brought this last boat 
were so much fatigued with the hard labour thev 
had had in pulling against the currents and ebb 
tide, that they declared themselves utterly unable 
to go off again until the afternoon. It was in 
vain that Colonel Cheapstow and Dr. M'Alpin 
ni^^ed them, by every argument they could think 
of, to make a strenuous exertion where time 
was so precious ; the heat of the sun and intense 
thirst had quite exhausted them, and they, with 
the rest, took their way to the water whicn had 
just been discovered; there, having satisfied 
their thirst, they threw themselves to sleep in the 
shade of the trees. Some of the soldiers had, 
fortunately, taken a few biscuits in their pock- 
ets, which, soaked in. the water, served Tor a 
time to allay the hunger of the children; others 
had loaded themselves, as far as they could do 
it without being perceived, with things of more 
value and less utility. 

" This is dreadful, M'Alpin !" said the colonel. 
" What can be done for ourselves and these un- 
happy infants, who must perish if relief is not 
speeaily procured V* 

" This island," answered the doctor, "has ev- 
ery appearance of being utterly uninhabited by 
cither man or beast ; still, we are not altogether 
sure ; my advice is, that we keep ourselves quiet 
until the sun is a little lower (for it would be 
making bad worse to bring illness among us), 
and then make the circuit of the place." 
' " I quite agree with you, M'Alpin," answered 
Colonel Cheapstow ; " and then let us divide into 
separate parties, and coast the island in opposite 
«lirections, some within and some without the 



rocks, as at low water we may possibly find tor* 
tie, or fish of some kind, and we shall at once 
ascertain whether it contains animals, fowls, 
fruit, or anything eatable, without wasting our 
strength in useless anticipations." 

The plan of operation once fixed, the parties 
waited more particularly for the hour when they 
could put it into execution. Dr. M'Alpin tried 
to persuade Colonel Cheapstow, whose health 
was but partially re-established, to leave him, 
Mr. Clairville, and the men, to undertake this 
fatiguing research ; he, however, in his charac- 
ter as commanding officer, was by no means to 
be dissuaded from undertaking what he con- 
ceived to be a duty upon him, and he set out on 
the circuit of discovery in one direction, with 
some of the men, while Dr. M'Alpin and Mr« 
Clairville took another. Mrs. Cheapstow, with 
the rest of the party, remained near the landing- 
place, in ease the boat should arrive in their ab- 
sence. 

After a long and fatiguing walk over sharp 
and slippery coral rocks, Colonel Cheapstow 
and his friend, Dr. M'Alpin, met on the other 
side of the island without having discovered 
anything but a few shellfiish left among Ihe rocks 
by the ebb, and a few sea cocoanuts above the 
water-mark, which seemed rather to have been 
thrown on the beach by the tide than to be the 
produce of the island. Weary and dispirited, 
they were joined by Mr. Clairville and the others, 
who had explored the interior with as little sue* 
cess. Some large rats, making their way to the 
seashore, to feed upon what the ebb might have 
left them, were the only living creatures they . 
had seen. 

" If there were monkeys," said Cussim Ali, 
" we would have been sure of fruit j and if there 
were birds, we should find grain ; but there is 
neither the one nor the other: in this bad place 
there is nothing but water to fill our stomachs." 

" It*s but too true, Cussim," said his master ; 
" but if there's nothing to benefit us, there's noth- 
ing to hurt us ; so we must just go back again 
aim wait till the boats come." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** Tit not for mortals always Co be blessM ; 
But him the least the dull or painful hoars 
Of life oppress, whom sober sense conducts, 
And yirtue through this labyrinth we tread.** 

Armstbokg. 

From the moment the ship struck. Captain 
Landless had only thought of saving the lives 
of those under his command, as it was plain 
that in such a situation the vessel could not 
very long hold together. To send ofl* the boats 
with as many as they could contain was there- 
fore his first object : " If we can land the peo- 
ple," he said to Manning, " we shall be able to 
get provisions afterward; and if we cannot do 
both, at all events, let us save the lives first." 

Unfortunately, in getting the boats into the 
water, some neglect occurred in the darkness 
and confusion, by which two of them were 
staved against the ship's side, so that two only 
remained for the present service. The longboat, 
under Manning's skilful direction, after having 
landed her passengers, reached the wreck just as 
the tide began to make, and the swell agitated 
the ship so much that the captain almost feared 
that she would have floated from her present po- 
sition, when she must inevitably go down. 
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After the two boats containing aU the passen- 
gers and a few of the ship's company had left 
him, Captain Landless foimd that, by the flow 
of the tide, he and the seamen would be obliged 
to betake themselves to the maintop, the only 
part of the rigging which yet remained standing, 
and which they had reason to be thankful had 
not been cut away with the rest. The water 
now rose over the maindeck, and from its weight 
and pressure on the vessel, widened the open- 
ing below, so that she commenced to rock and 
plunge a little head and stem. 

" We shall stand out this tide, I think," said 
the captain. 

" If it does not come on to blow," answered 
the boatswain; ''and for the present it looks 
well to windward. We shall stand this tide, 
though our seams begin to open." 

"Mr. Manning must soon be here with the 
longboat," said the captain. " She will be enough 
for all the hands we have now ; and when the 
jollyboat returns, she will be able, by the ebb, to 
get some spirits, rice, and hams." 

These were the stores most at hand, and least 
likely to suffer from the water, which had drown- 
ed the whole of the livestock in the commence- 
ment, and washed them overboard very soon 
after. 

From the maintop Captain Landless watched 
the return of his boats, and saw, with his tele- 
scope, that Mr. Manning had pushed off from 
the island with the first of the ebb, though the 
currents ran with such violence that he seemed 
to make but little progress ; and he perceived, 
with infinite anxie^, that what the boat gained 
in two hours hard pulling was more than once 
lost in a fourth of the time, and that, almost 
within hail of the ship, she was drawn back 
again by opposing currents. It was evident that 
the men were almost exhausted from such a 
continuance of exertion, and when the flood tide 
began to make against them, though they were 
then within two miles of the ship, it seemed as 
if they should be obliged to rehnquish the at- 
tempt as fruitless. 

Confined by a number of small islands, which 
could be plainlv distinguished at no great dis- 
tance from each other, the tides and currents 
ran among them with almost resistless force ; 
and the tide, as has been already mentioned, was 
again on the turn before those on board the boat, 
though they strained every muscle, could suc- 
ceed in reaching the Snowdon. When they did 
come alongside, no time was lost in quittmg a 
vessel which threatened almost every moment to 
fall asunder. At high water her hull had been 
completely submerged; the ebb was proportiona- 
bly rapid; and as it left the vessel, the water 
poured out from her sides by a thousand chinks 
and openings, splashing into the sea around her, 
and covering her from stem to stem with a mul- 
titude of little rills, like the commencement of a 
heavy thaw after frost. 

Wnen the ship's company had got into the 
boat, it was discovered that the purser was not 
among them. "Where is the purser 1" shout- 
ed the captain. "Hallo, there! The boat is 
just going off." 

" Looking after his gold, I'll warrant him," 
answered a graff voice, " though it will not buy 
much where we are going." 

The captain's calls brought the purser on 
deck, buttoning up his coat, and holding his 
hands on his pockets ; his foot slid on the slip- 
pery boards as he drew near the gangway. He 



staggered, and in his endeavour to save himself 
from falling, removed his hands from his pock- 
ets to catch a rope, and by so doing let some of 
his treasure escape, which rolled towards the 
scupper at the gangwav. He made a hurried 
effort to overtake the rolling money, lost his bal- 
ance, and, falling headlong overboard between 
the boat and the ship's side, went down like a 
stone. 

"Ay, there he and his gold go to the bottom 
together," said the same voice. The captain 
looked at Manning, who only answered, " Na 
power on earth can save a man wiUi that weight 
m his pockets. A sixteen pounder could not da 
the thing more effectually.'^ 

" He is gone, poor fellow !" answered the cap* 
tain. " We can do nothing for him, and our time 
is precious. We have so little room for pro- 
vision in this boat, that it is indispensable that 
we shoold get the other before the Snowdon goes 
to pieces. Push off." 

The command was instantly obeyed, and they 
got clear of the rocks, notwithstanding the dan- 
gerous surf which broke upon them. They 
had not got very far when a human creature 
seemed to start up from the deep, and, borne by 
the tide, came floating towards diem (the head 
and shoulders out of water) with a sort of danc- 
ing motion, turning first on the one side and 
then on the other, according to the movement of 
the waves. 

"And who is thati" demanded the captain. 
" I did not know that we had lost any of our 
people." 

" A native Portuguese, who would have sunk 
us all this morning, in his endeavours to get 
into the boat, had I not strack him off," answer* 
ed Manning. i 

" You did well and wisely. Manning; the loss 
of this boat would have been the loss of cveiy 
soul belonging to the Snowdon." 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered the helmsman; "with- 
out that, we would all have been where our poor 
purser is now," 

Captain Landless gave his officer the praise 
which he thought due to an act which had not 
only saved the passengers in the boat but per- 
haps the ship's company, though he deeply felt 
the craelty or the circumstances which had made 
such a sacrifice necessary ; and as he looked oa 
the unclosed eyes and dangling arms, floated by 
the undulation of the waves, of the awful spec- 
tacle before him, gratitude for the preservation 
of so many Uves could alone reconcile his mind 
to the price paid. Manning, in the steady con- 
sciousness ol duty, looked on the fearful object 
but as the seal of its performance. The seamen,, 
accustomed to the Hoogly, were too much fa- 
miliarized with scenes of the kind to let this 
make any impression ; some of them even pass- 
ed coarse jokes on the subject, the colour of the- 
skin causing them to regard the sufferer with as 
much indifference as if he had been an animal 
insteaH of a human creature. Those who were 
most superstitious regarded his appearance at 
that moment as an unlucky omen for them, and 
in a voice not to be heard by their oflicers, re- 
lated their own experience upon such subjects. 

They reached the island, however, in safety, 
though not until they had seen their deserted 
vessel go down at one plunge: the wind had 
risen, and caused a greater swell over the rocks, 
which lifted her from her resting-point, and 
finished the catastrophe. All hope of farther aid 
was now at an end, and Captain Landless wajt 
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doubly provoked with the conduct of the crew of 
the jollyboat, who had not come to his assistance 
.when tney were most wanted. 

It was dark long before they had reached their 
, little landing-place, to which they were directed 
by a fire made of diy brushwood^ kindled by 
those on shore, who had anxiously looked out 
for their approach. 

" Where is the jollyboat and her crew 1" de- 
.manded the captain, as soon as he came within 
iiail of those on shore. 

<< Leit the island an hour before dark)" an- 
swered Dr. M*Alpin; "neither bribe nor entreaty 
of ours could malce them go sooner." 

" The Snowdon has gone to the bottom, and 
their departure now can be but of little use ; they 
.are more likely to lose the boat and their own 
lives than be of any service to us," answered 
Captain Landless. 

" That creature did not come out of the water 
for nothing," whispered one of the sailors to his 
next neighbour. 

" Let the fire be kept up all night," said the 
captain, *' to guide them to the landing-place." 

The captain, as soon as he set his foot on 
fihore, ordered a general survey of whatever had 
been brought from the ship, and saw with vexa- 
tion and anger the large quantity of useless ar- 
ticles (at least, useless in their present circum- 
stances) which had been taken m place of pro- 
visions and fishing-tackle. 

In the confusion which had attended their em- 
barcation, many had seized upon articles of their 
own particular calling ; and it was but in the 
soUtary instance of the cook, who had not for- 
gotten his largest kettle, and perhaps Ae butcher, 
who had taken his knife ana hatchet with him, 
that such an instinct proved useful. Mrs. Cheap- 
stow's ayah had seized upon her mistresses 
dressing-glass, which she had brought tied up 
in her chudder,« and Mirza had got ms master's 
bootjacks stuck into his sash. Cussim Ali's 
inability to take anything had, perhaps, been 
the means of preserving unimpairad his claims 
to superior thought and consideration. The 
soldiers and their wives had also brought a varie- 
ty of odd articles little available to their present 
wants. 

• "What have we herel" said the captain, ex- 
amining a heterogeneous mass of things wkich 
could scarcely have been expected to he found 
on a desert island. "Who brought all this 
trumpery, and occupied space which should have 
bcen/put to better purpose 1" 

" The native servants " answered the captain's 
servant; "when once they got a thing in their 

fasp, there was no making them quit hold, and 
doubt there ]s plunder from between decks 
among the soldiers and their wives, which is of 
as little use. I have brought your boat-cloak, 
sir, and your gun— your powder and shot, your 
shark-hooks, and fisning-unes, sir." 

" That's a good fellow," answered his master; 
" these are the things we want. Now, steward, 
see that our provisions are stowed in one place, 
imd a strict watch kept over them ; and. m the 
mean time, serve out a small proportion for sup- 
per for those who have had no other food this 
day." 

Cussim Ali guessed the subject of conversa- 
tion, and hastened to inform his master, in His- 
dostanee, that he had observed a large hole in 
the rocks, quite dry, and above the water-mark, 
which would scprve the captain sahib for a go- 
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down* to keep the " dinner-things" from rain, if 
any came. 

" A good thought, my black friend," said the 
captain, when the information was translated to 
him. " Here, my lads, take torches, examine 
the cavern, and, ir it be what he says, let the pro- 
visions be stowed there instantly ;" and he add- 
ed, in a low voice to the doctor, " and it will be 
easier to keep them there, too, from light fingers." 

All hands set to work, the cavern was foimd 
as Cussim had described it, and the things were 
removed ; the cook proceeded to prepare supper, 
which consisted of a large kettle of boiled nee, 
with a few slices of lat ham cut down into it to 
give it a relish. 

Contrary to his usual habits, Colonel Cheap- 
stow found his supper better than anything he 
had tasted for a great many months. The pro- 
vision was served out to every individual in ex- 
act measure, allowing half as much for the chil- 
dren as for the grown persons ; and afterward a 
small portion of brandy and water was in like 
manner distributed. 

This sustenance, slender as it was, served to 
raise the drooping spirits of the poor islanders^ 
and, having lighted several fires, to counteract 
as much as possible the effects of the night air, 
they prepared to sleep. Dr. M'Alpin and Colo- 
nel Cheapstow had, while daylight lasted, col- 
lected a quantity of dry grass, and made a kind 
of couch for Mrs. Cheapstow, who, overcome 
with fatigue and the agitation she had suffered, 
was no longer able to sit up. 

Captain Landless, fertile in expedients, order- 
ed the men to bring up the mamsail and oars 
from the longboat, with which he constructed a 
sort of tent to shield her from the weather. * Mrs. 
Cheapstow and her ayah occupied one end of 
the frail dwelling. Colonel Cheapstow and the 
doctor the other ; while Cussim Ali and Mirza, 
like mice, hid themselves in the folds of the sail 
which hung on the ground. The colonel and 
Dr. M'Alpin, as soon as they found that they 
were to be lodged in the tent, made over their 
boatK:loaks for the use of the women and chil- 
dren, who had no other canopy than the cope of 
heaven. 

Captain Landless and his officers, accustomed 
to change of place and climate, took upon them- 
selves me duty of sentries, and stretcned them- 
selves down all round the tent. 

Nothing occurred to disturb their repose ; no 
noise was heard but the rushing of the waves on 
the rocky shore ; and, though Captain Landless 
often, in the course of the night, looked out on 
the moonlit sea, no trace of the missing boat was 
to be seen. The beacon-fire had been carefully 
attended to, and kept burning aU night ; and when 
morning dawned without any appearance of the 
boat, Captain Landless gave it as his opinion 
that she must either have struck upon some 
sunken rock, and sone to the bottom in the dark, 
or gained one of the other islands. 

As soon as dawn commenced, every one was 
on foot to endeavour to provide, as much as the 
nature of their circumstances permitted, for their 
daily wants. 

Captain Landless had determined, from the 
low state of his provisions, to issue but one spare 
meal a day, and every one's ingenuity was call- 
ed into exertion to supply the rest. Some of the 
men ranged along the shore in quest of what the 
tide mi^t have thrown up, and were actually 
so happy as to find a barrel of salt beef floated 
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from the wreck. This discovery gave them 
spirits to go through with the fatigues of their 
search, though the rocks were so sharp that 
many had their shoes cut through — ^a miserable 
prognostic of what was to come. 

Captain Landless had, in the mean time, em- 
ployed several of the men to fell a tall tree, which 
they set up on the highest point of the island as 
a nagstafi, and, tying all their neckcloths and 
pocket-handkerchiefs together, fastened the flag 
thus formed to their mast, in hopes of attracting 
the notice of some vessel at sea. 

While this was going forward, and the men 
occupied in different directions, the Lascars* 
took the opportunity of jumping into the long- 
boat when there was none to prevent them, cut- 
ting her cable, and pulling out to sea, in hopes of 
gaining some other land. 

Manning was the first, as he returned to the 
landing-place, to discover the theft; and he 
snatched the gun out of Dr. M'Alpin's hand, 
who accompanied him, with the intention of 
fijdng on the serang.t The Lascars, aware of 
their danger, pulled with all their strength, and 
were out of his reach before he could bring the 
gun to bear on them. 

" The Lascars are of the caste of rogues," said 
Cussim, who was following his master. " When 
was it that they ever lost an opportunity to run 
away and leave their masters in danger 1" 
> " Our rascally Lascars," cried Manning, run- 
ning with the unwelcome intelligence to Captain 
Landless, " have made their escape, and carried 
away our longboat." 

"Impossible!" said the captain; "they dare 
not be guilty of such an action !" 

" Look there, then, captain, and satisfy your- 
self; there ihey are, pullmg with a force that no- 
thing but a knavish action would ever make 
them exert." 

The captain looked through the telescope, 
which he never quitted, and was satisfied that 
Manning's information was correct, by perceiv- 
ing that there was not a European among them. 

" We should have known them better. Man- 
ning," he said, " than to have put it in their pow- 
er to serve us a trick of the kind. They have ta^ 
ken from us the only means we had of seeking 
for an inhabited place, or of procuring fish to 
eke out our spare provisions. They have not, I 
trust, got the mainsail." 

"No," said Manning; "cowardly knaves! 
they were afraid to touch that, I suppose, 
though there were only the women there at the 
time." 

"At all events," said the doctor, who by this 
time joined them, " let us take the comfort our 
situation will admit : by their departure we have 
fewer mouths to feed, and the soldiers have 
lighted on a prize on the shore — a cask of salt 
provisions." 

"That's lucky," said the captain; "we must 
keep a good look-out, Manning; perhaps the 
next tLood may bring us something of the same 
kind." 

Towards evening a sail was seen on the hor- 
izon ; but, notwithstanding the signals fiY}m the 
flagstaff, and all the smoke they could raise, the 
strange sail stood on without taking any notice 
of their endeavours. 

" At any rate, we are not out of the course of 
ships," said the doctor. " Let us take comfort 
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from that. Captain Landless ; to-morrow, wk(^ 
knows but what we may be more fortunate V* 

In the evening the daily meal was again 
cooked, and dispositions made for passing the 
night as before. Cussim Ali fortunately found 
a small fish in a pool, which he broiled on the 
coals for himself, oeing too good a Mussulman 
to allow hunger even to be the cause of his eat- 
ing rice that had been polluted by the forbidden 
ham. Mrs. Cheapstow's avah was not so scnt- 
pulous, though she declared her intention of ab- 
solving herself fiY}m the crime, and buying back 
her caste, if ever she lived to return to Bengal. 

The next day, and several following, passed in 
the same manner. Many sails were seen, but 
one after another passed without taking the 
slightest notice of their repeated signals, proba- 
bly thinking that the smoke which they sent up 
was only made by fishermen cooking on the 
shore. 

Their shoes, in a short time, were cut to pieces 
by the sharpness of the cor^ rocks, and their 
feet so lacerated and swelled, that, d^pirited by 
repeated disappointments, when a ship was seen, 
verv few had spirits to climb the flagstaff to 
make the requisite signals. Even fishing, more 
necessary, as it was every day, by the consump^ 
tion of their provisions, became an insupporta- 
ble task, and nothing but Captain Lanoless's 
threat to cut off the allowance of those who did 
not make the exertion induced many to bear the 
torment of the salt water on their excoriated feet. 

Their prospects every day became darker and 
more hopeless, and they began to dread that fear 
of the currents running among those islands 
would forever prevent ships from approaching 
them. Mrs. Cneapstow had, in the commence- 
ment, consoled herself by observing that her hus- 
band's health was visibly amended, and the hope 
that their residence on the island would not be 
of very long continuance. Many were of opin- 
ion that the Lascars, who were well acquainted 
with the bay, would make the mainland, and, by 
giving information of the wreck of the Snowdon, 
be the means of sending some vessel to the as- 
sistance of her crew : but, as day after day passed,^ 
the expectation died away. Each tried to con- 
ceal his apprehension from the other, and to 
talk of hopes which were no longer felt. 

Three weeks of torturing suspense had now 
passed away, and their scanty provisions were 
almost expended, when one evening, after hav- 
ing made several signals, which they believed to 
have passed without notice, they were surprised 
by the welcome appearance of a boat pulling 
round the wooded comer of their island to their 
little landing-place. 

" Thank God 1" said Colonel and Mrs. Cheap- 
stow, in a breath. 

" Gkxl be praised!" exclaimed the doctor. 

Every one crowded down to the pier to greet 
the new arrivals. They found that the boat was 
commajided by a European lad, and manned by 
Lascars, and that she helonged to a " country- 
ship," one of ihe trading vessels between Gan- 
gam and Acheen. " Captain Hawser," he said, 
"had seen their flag, and, knowing that the isl- 
and was uninhabited, had sent him to bring off 
as many as their boat could contain, and, think- 
ing that they might be in want, he had also sent 
rice and brandy. 

" Let the women and children go first, as be- 
fore," said Captain Landless, "with Colonel 
Cheapstow, Dr. M'Alpin and their servants ; 
and I will thank you, young man, to make Cap- 
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tain Landless's compliments, of the Honourable 
Company's late ship Snowdon, to Captain Haw- 
ser, and say how much I am indebted to his hu- 
mane attention; and I trust he will make our 
distresses known to the proper authorities in the 
first port he may reach.'^ 

" Depend upon us for that/' said Colonel 
Cheapstow and the doctor, both speaking togeth- 
er ;" if money can procure a vessel, she shall be 
sent without losing an hour.'' 

"We shall do what we can to get the boat 
sent back for you, sir, when we reacn the ship," 
said the lad. 

" Thank you, my good friend," answered Cap- 
tain Landless ; " I shall be glad to send off sev- 
eral of my people who have suffered in their feet, 
but it will be impossible for me to leave the 
island while a man remains upon it." 

" Farewell, my Brave friend," said the doctor, 
shaking hands with Captain Landless ; " I trust 
we shall yet meet in the land o* cakes. Fare ye 
well, Manning ; and if government has not a smp 
to send for you, I will nire one and send it my- 
self I give you my word." 

Fellowship in suffering had made Colonel 
Cheapstow and Dr. M'Alpin personally ac- 

auainted with every man on the island, and 
ley bo^ deposited orders on Calcutta to a con- 
siderable amount, in the hands of Captain Land- 
less, for the use of his ship's company, who 
greeted the departure of the boats with loud 
cheers, waving their hats, and wishing a pros- 
perous voyage to those on board. 

When those who were thus unexpectedly re- 
leased from their almost hopeless captivity had 
reached the "Eastern Star,^' and that Captain 
Hawser was made acquainted with the necessi- 
ties of those on shore, though his small vessel 
did not admit of his receiving many more pas- 
sengers, he generously freighted the boat and 
sent her to the island a second time, with rice, 
sailcloth, hatchets, saws, hammers, nails, and a 

rt of his own little provisions, that they might 
enabled to construct a hut to shelter them 
from the weather. Fortunately, no rain had 
fallen during their stay on the island, but such 
drought comd not be expected much longer. 

The Eastern Star was laid to so near the isl- 
and that her boat went and returned in a fourth 
part of the time which had been consumed by 
those from the unfortunate Snowdon; on her 
second return she brought Mr. Clairville and a 
few of the men, whose feet were in a deplorable 
condition. Captain Hawser gave up his own 
cabin to Mrs. Cheapstow, and did everything 
which circumstances would permit, during the 
three days they were in reaching Gangam, for 
the comfort of nis half-famished passengers. 

There was no other ves.sel fit for sea at the 
time the Eastern Star reached the port; but Col- 
onel Cheapstow represented the urgent necessity 
of tiiose he had left on the island with sucn 
force, that she was taken up on account of gov- 
ernment for this service, and Captain Hawser 
employed men to work night and day in unload- 
ing her and getting the stores on board requisite 
for so many Europeans. The good doctor in 
conformity to his promise, spared neither trouble 
nor expense in procuring whatever could be use- 
ful. Mrs. Cheapstow employed all the durzies 
at the place in making up as much linen as the 
time would admit, and every British resident 
made a contribution from their wardrobes for the 
use of those who were literally in rags. It was 
determined that the Eastern Star should take the 



islanders back to Calcutta, and that, as soon aa 

another vessel could be got ready for their trans- 
port, the soldiers' wives and children should be- 
sent there also. 

When all these arrangements were effected.. 
Colonel and Mrs. Cheapstow and the doctor had 
leisure to think of themselves and their own, 
wants. They had been, the moment their dis- 
tressed situation was known, most kindly re- 
ceived into the house of an old resident at Gan- 
gam, where they only projjosed to remain loujg 
enough to recover their iatigues, recruit their 
wasted strength, and get what was indispensably 
necessary before they proceeded dawk* along 
the coast to Madras, as the season was so far 
advanced that they preferred sailing from that 
port to Europe to returning again to Calcutta. 

Both the doctor and Colonel Cheapstow left 
substantial tokens of their gratitude with Cap- 
tain Hawser at parting. He was the bearer oC 
letters from them to Captain Landless, announ- 
cing the arrangements which had been made, 
and repeating their feelings of gratitude to him, 
and fnendly interest in their fellow-sufferers. 
Dr. M'Alpin, in writing to Mr. Manning, begged 
that he would draw whatever money he required 
while in Calcutta out of the hands of his agent, 
whose address he enclosed ; and at the end of 
three days from tiiat on which they entered the 
port, they had the satisfaction to see the Eastern 
Star weigh anchor and depart, better provided 
with food and wearables, than could possibly 
have been expected in so short a time. 

Having such a long land journey to perform, 
Dr. M'Alpin judged it prudent for Colonel 
Cheapstow to keep perfectly ouiet ; and having 
taken upon himself to make the requisite prep- 
arations, he trusted that his friend would be able 
to undere[o the fatigue without material injury. 
Several days must elapse before the dawk could 
be laid, and, in the mean time, he resolved to 
gratify himself by paying a visit to the celebra- 
ted temple of Jaghumaut. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" The ascending pile 
Stood fiz'd her stately height ; and strait the doois 
Op'ning their brazen folds, discover wide 
Within her ample spaces, o'er the smooth 
And level pavement : from the arched roof. 
Pendent by subtle masic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltos, yielded light 
As from a sky.*' MiLTON. 

Whbm Dr. M*Alpin arrived at the temple 
famous over India for its antiquity and unrival- 
led splendour, he stood dumb with wonder on 
beholding such an extraordinary structure, and 
looked from the roof to the base as if he almost 
doubted that man's labour was capable of ac- 
complishing such a work. 

The temple, enclosed by two courts of sur- 
prising extent, surrounded by high walls, and 
pillar^ verandas round their interior, stands on 
an immense platform of solid rock : an enormous 
mass of granite has been, by incredible labour, 
cut down to an exact level, a few feet above the 
ground, for the foundation of this gigantic work. 
The great pyramid, in stupendous altitude, rears 
itself, gray with the tints of tune, in the midst 
of this enclosure. The centre pyramid over the 

* Dawk— post. 
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grand entranoei and the whole face of the tem« 
pie, is wrought in endless sculpture as far as 
the eye can reach. 

It is impossible by words to give an idea of 
the imposing magnitude of this mass of build- 
ing ; to show how inadequate description must 
be, it is sufficient to mention, that at a hundred 
and fifty feet from the ground, the greatest 
height to which measurement has yet extended, 
each single stone used in the building has been 
found to consist of granite blocks of a thousand 
square feet. The riches of this temple, which 
are reputed to be incalculable, have never been 
•exposed to European eyes, since a Frenchman, 
in the disguise of a native performing penance, 
contrived to effect an entrance into the temple, 
and in the night stole a ruby of immense value, 
one of the eyes of the idol. 

Nothing can be more hideous than this fright- 
fully misshapen image of Jaghurnaut, which, 
from superstitious reasons, was hewn entire out 
of a log of wood, which the Brahmins reported 
to have been by miraculous means landed on 
iheir coast. 

The doctor, in surveying the place, recog- 
nised at a little distance a Brahmin whom he had 
formerly known at Benares. The regular and 
&iely-proportioned features of this man's face 
had altogether a lofty and contemplative charac- 
ter, which accorded well with the dignified car- 
riage of his body ; his age might be about thirty- 
48ix. His forehead and nose were marked down 
the centre with nicely-drawn lines of yellow 
paint, which denoted the caste to which he be- 
longed ; his bosom was marked with the same 
sign, and round his neck hung his brahminee 
beads, and a small-linked gold chain. His dress 
consisted merely of a piece of white cotton with 
red ends, passed two or three times round his 
waist, and hanging down to the knee, with a 
muslin jacket tight to his shape, and a snow- 
white turban of the same material. 

When Dr. M*Alpin approached, he bent his 
head in two or three respectftd salaams. " The 
sahib is welcome/' he said, speaking in Hindos- 
tanee. *'We are happy to see him in this 
place." 

The doctor raised his hat after the manner 
of European salutation ; a compliment to which 
natives acquainted with European manners are 
generally very sensible. 

" I am happy to see you in health, Krishen," 
he said ; " and much as I have seen of your 
building in this country, I never have seen zgiy- 
thing like this ; the interior must be equal to 
the exterior of such a place." 

" The sahib would think so, if he could see 
its splendour with his own eyes ; the gold, and 
the silver, and the jewels making the night seem 
like day ; and the golden lamps like the stars in 
the firmament, and the smoke of incense like 
the clouds of heaven. But the sahib has come 
in a good time, for to-morrow is the beginning 
of our great days ; tl;)e pilgrims will come in, 
and Jaghurnaut will ride out in his car." 

" If to-morrow is the great procession of the 
pilgrims, Krishen, you could perhaps contrive 
to let me see the temple. I know that it is not 
permitted for any one but a Hindoo, by your 
laws, to enter there ; still, I know that you are 
above the belief in all the rules which have 
been made for the vulgar." 



** I would do it for the sahib," answered the 
Hindoo, *' knowing that he has the wisdom and 
learning of a Brahmin, but my brothers would 
look upon me with evil eyes." 

** You do not believe that the log of wood set 
up by man's hands is Godi" said the doctor. 
" I am well enough acquainted with your Shas- 
ters to know that they say * Grod has no like- 



*' They are the words of truth," answered the 
Brahmin, " and were written for our caste ; but 
the ignorant, who cannot imagine what their 
eyes have not seen, must have a form to look 
upon." 

The doctor felt the uselessness of arguing with 
a Brahmin on such a subject ; he knew that the 
man before him considered his own soul, as well 
as all those of his privileged caste, so many 
sparks of the divine essence, to be *• reabsorbed 
into the ocean of eternal rest" when they had 
merited bliss by their lives, or by many trans- 
migrations been cleansed from the sins they 
had contracted in their mortal pilgrimage. 

Dr. M'Alpin could not look upon the surpri- 
sing effects of man's patient industry now before 
him without something of the overwhelming 
impression which overpowers the mind in the 
contemplation of the grand features of nature. 
Its magnitude, its elevation, its durability, all 
joined to heighten the effect, and disposed his 
mind to consider the might which is in the arm of 
fallen man, under the direction of his reasoning 
and inventive faculties, to produce a work so 
far beyond his apparent strength and duration 
on earth. A monument reared by the children 
of a day, which seemed destined to last to the 
end of time ! if his heart for a moment swelled 
with a proud thought on the power of the spirit 
of man, it died within him, and his head sunk 
on his breast, when the object for which such 
a temjde had been reared presented itself to Ins 
mind. Can man imagine such lofty devices for 
such an endl Can he whose thoughts seem 
ready to aspire to heaven, who works not for 
an hour or for a day, but who lays a foundation 
solid as the mountains, broad as their base, and 
who rears a structure npon it like them, capa- 
ble of defying all changes of weather, and to 
stand against time, bow down befqre an idol of 
his owi. formation 1 

The doctor turned from the temple to con- 
sider a pyramid near it, not less impressive, en- 
tirely formed of the sculls of pUgrima, who, worn 
out with fatigue, and reduced to the last degree 
of nusery and poverty, had breathed their last 
there. This ghastly, weather-bleached heap 
rose in white contrast to the dark mass by 
which it was caused. " Would that these dry 
bones could speak," said the doctor; "would 
that these tenantless jaws had a tongue to warn 
the infatuated, benighted multitude from their 
way!" 

*' It is a fine sight," said the Brahmin, look- 
ing at the bare pyramid of what had once been 
human heads. " All these children of Adam 
died here for the honour of Jaghurnaut." 

The doctor turned to regard the speaker as 
if he was looking on him for the first time, sur- 
prised that two human creatures could think 
and feel so dififerently on the same subject. He 
eyed him for a moment, as if his glance would 
say, " Are you not flesh— are you not blood— are 
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you not sensible of human misery, and degrada- 
tion, and suffering 1" But it was but for the 
£rst moment of lacerated feeling that such 
thoughts occupied his mind. He well knew 
that the magic wand of the bloody monster, 
^Superstition, had changed the most revolting 
^scenes into offerings of pride and pleasure in 
the eyes of millions of his race. Beyond the 
spot where they stood extended a valley, filled 
with uncollected fragments of what had been 
.lately living, moving, sentient creatures, among 
which jackals glided even in the light of the 
-son, and birds of prey fought. 

" What is that 1" said the doctor, listening to 
what seemed to him like a faint shriek. 

" Nothing," said the Brahmin. " Some bird 
attacking a man before he is dead." 

" God be merciful to us !" exclaimed the doc^ 
tor, rushing forward, for his perfect acquaint- 
ance with native apathy rather heightened than 
-subdued his irritable feelings. At no great dis- 
tance he discovered a miserable native (lying 
■on the ground, where he had been abandoned to 
^ie) making feeble efforts to keep off the vul- 
tures who gathered round him, and bleeding 
from the wound which had caused his shriek. 
At the appearance of a living man the sullen 
troop rose, heavily flapping their black wings, 
^nd again alighted on a rock at a little distance, 
where they remained in watchful expectation, 
stretching their red, bare necks. 

Dr. M*Alpin, to his great surprise, found that 
the wretched sufferer was no other than his 
own mate bearer, from whom he had parted at 
Bangor ; his present extreme weakness he found 
proceeded more from exhaustion than illness, 
and he was anxious to make an effort for him^ 
which he hoped might be successful. The doc-' 
tor knew that it was vain to expect that the 
fcearers who had brought him to Jaghurnaut 
would lose their caste by rendering assistance 
to any one in such circumstances. While he 
was considering, in great anxiety, what it was 
possible for him to do, some pariahs* arrived, 
to deposite the body of a man already dead, 
.and money easily engaged them in the serv- 
ice of the living. He made them carry the poor 
oreature into the nearest shady spot, as it was. 
not possible to take him into a house, for no 
native would pollute his dwelling by suffering 
4such a guest to enter it. 

Fortunately, the doctor found Cussim Ali, 
with his palanquin-bearers, who, knowing his 
master's ways, was willing enough to assist 
him in anything that would not endanger his 
caste, and at his bidding ran to procure food 
for Manoorut. There were abundance of stalls 
at no great distance, where provisions might be 
obtained for those who had money to purchase 
it; but the owners, hardened to the fearful 
spectacle of human misery because they were 
accustomed to it, at the time of pilgrimage 
would not give to any one, without first receiv- 
ing its full value, a single grain of rice. 

The doctor took the food from the hands of 
Cussim Ali, and with his own gave it, in the 
proportion he deemed expedient, to the sufferer, 
who, considering the place from which he had 
been taken, and the hands which had carried 
him there^ had no right to reject food even from 
a European. 



" PariahB — outcasts employed iu the most menial offices. 
£ 



Manoorut opened his eyes and seemed to ree* 
ognise his master as he put a particle into his 
mouth ; but, though unable to speak, he swal- 
lowed his food. 

A week before, the poor bearer would have 
died any death that could have been offered to 
him rather than to have defiled himself by re- 
ceiving food from a hand of lower caste ; thou^ 
his master was, in all other respects, in his eyes, 
an object to be honoured and atanost worshipped 
(for he had often called him "his god**X yet in. 
this one particular he considercfd him as on a 
level with dogs ; and, had his ^* caste not been 
gone" by his misfortunes, he would have shut 
his teeth against the offered sustenance. 

The doctor knew the feelings of those who 
were about him, and told them *<that in his pro- 
fession he had a right to give medicine even 
with his own hand, and that many men of the 
first caste might take what he had touched." 
The Brahmin remained at a distance sufficient 
to prevent his hearing what was said ; he would 
not even run the risk of respiring the air pollu- 
ted by a creature in Manoorut's circumstances. 
Cussim Ali, who hated the whole of his race 
with genuine Mussulman hatred, did not lose 
so good an opportunity of declaring his opinion 
very freely upon the proceedings of the class to 
which he belonged. 

" This is the work of the Brahmins, sahib ; 
this is their good work. I know that, though 
Manoorut left his money with his family when 
we came down the river, he had enough to bring 
him here, if they had not robbed him. Every 
pilgrim, before he comes into the town of Jag- 
hurnaut, must pay a tax, and another to the 
Brahmins before they can enter the temple. 
You know, sahib, if many of the poor Hindoos^ 
who come from the farthest end of India, can 
bear that, afler they have eaten all their money 
on the road. Nine days after, when this uproar 
is passed, there will be more dead round this 
pagoda than if a battle had been fought on the 
ground.** 

" I know," answered his master, ** that for. 
time immemorial, eveiy pilgrim entering the 
town of Jaghurnaut paid a tax to the rajah,'^ 
and, he continued, speaking to himself, as he 
often did, in English, '' which I fear is continu- 
ed by our government, I have heard people say, 
for the intention of decreasing the influx of pil- 
grims. And what better," he said, turning to 
Cussim Ali, and again speaking in Hindoa- 
tanee, "is your great festival in honour of 
Hassan and Hussein, when you go about beat- 
ing your breasts for three nights, and scaring 
sleep from the world 1 Are you not as glad to 
draw blood, and to mark your road with dead 
in honour of them, as the Hindoos can be for 
Jaghurnaut 1" 

" Oh, there is a great difference, sahib," said 
the Mussulman, earnestly, though respectfully : 
" Hassan and Hussein were the grandsons of 
<mr Prophet, and great warriors, and fought 
many a battle, and it is well that their name 
should be kept up, and it is honourable that 
men should die for them; but for that log of 
wood, Jaghurnaut 1 the Hindoos are fools, and 
of the caste of fools, to believe that any man 
can get good by dying here ; but for us, who die 
fighting with our swords in our hands, Moham- 
med has saidthatthe gates of Paradise are opeiu'* 
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Br. M'Alpm found that his bearer waa not at 
that time likely to increase the number of vic- 
tims ; he had regained so much of the use of 
speech as to utter a few words of thanks to his 
master, who bribed people to carry him to the 
house of an acquaintance. Lieutenant Arm- 
strongi whom he found was in command of the 
guard sent to preserve order during the time 
of pilgrimage. 

At his house the doctor resolved to pass the 
night, as he would never again have an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the tremendous scene which 
was next day to be enacted, and in the morning 
his friend accompanied him upon his elephant, 
taking care to keep clear of the living stream, 
which, with almost as much fury as the Ganges 
when it has burst its banks, poured into the 
grand portal of the vast enclosure. Many of 
Siose whom long travel and famine had ex- 
hausted, borne down by the crowd, were crush- 
ed n atoms under the regardless feet of the 
thronging multitude, all struggling forward as 
earnestly as if eternity hung upon a point of 
time. 

From a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
thousand persons were there, all animated by 
the same desire, all rushing forward to the same 
object, many of them having come from dis- 
tant provinces, having borne hunger and thirst, 
fatigue and exposure, in their fiercest extremes, 
and many, too, having added to those natural 
evils instruments of torture and varieties of 
penance which only Hindoos could devise. 

It was impossible to distinguish particular 
sounds ; but the aggregate mass of sound, if it is 
allowable to use such an expression, the voice 
of this mighty congregation swelled like the 
chafing of ocean, and rose and fell with the un- 
dulation of the atmosphere, the tread of their 
feet forming a deep, low, hollow accompaniment, 
resembling the long roll of distant thunder. That 
temple, like the grave to which it conducted so 
many, swallowed up the living stream. There 
they were lost to the eye, and there too, like the 
grave, all were equal ; from the moment they 
had passed under the portal, there was no dis- 
tinction of caste or of rank ; the prince and the 
beggar, the Brahmin and the pariah, were equal. 
Let sages say how it is that man, in the lowest 
depths of his degradation, or in the utmost 
height of his pride's inflation, still feels that 
there is a natural equality which circumstances 
cannot alter, and that, miserable and erroneous 
as his ideas are, he no sooner realizes to him- 
self a supreme presence, than he falls, even in 
his own eyes, to the level of his fellows. 

" This is no pleasant duty," said Mr. Arm- 
strong, " particularly when the idol commences 
his procession. It has now been my lot to be 
here twice, and I hope it may never occur 
again." 

" The scene is horrid, in every sense of the 
word," replied Dr. M*Alpin ; " yet, being on the 
spot, one feels curious to see even such an 
enormity." 

When the stupendous car on which the idol 
was placed issued from the massy portal, a 
shout burst from ttxe eager multitude, loud, deep, 
and reiterated. Dragged by a thousand ready 
hands, the ponderous machine slowly moved on, 
amid the triumphant shouts of frantic worship- 
^r8> and the deeper clamour of cymbals, conch- 



es, and tom-toms.* The car was constructed 
upon an enormous framework of strong beams, 
firmly fastened upon a number of broad, low 
wheels. On this foundation five stages rose in 
regular succession ; these stages, which were 
covered with coloured silk, gilding, and foil, 
were decorated with talc chattas, flags, chou> 
ries, and flowers, and appropriated to the musi- 
cians and dancers, who, to the number of sev^ 
eral hundreds, loaded the car, making the great- 
est noise which their voices and instruments- 
could possibly effect. 

On the pinnacle of the car, or rather pynu 
mid, was placed the hideous, misshapen figure 
of Jaghumaut, radiant with jewels, which, under 
the rays of a bright sun, dazzled the eyes of his 
fanatic worshippers. The shouting of the muJr 
titude and the creaking of the wheels stifled 
the groans and shrieks, if there were any, utter- 
ed by those whom accident, design, or zeal had 
thrown under the wheels of the weighty ma- 
chine, and it was not until the procession, and. 
the train which followed it, had rolled on, that 
it was possible to distinguish that it had left 
fragments on the red earth which did not be- 
long to it, and which none regarded. 

This, then, was idolatry in its visible form^. 
and these were its real fruits, and this the ap* 
palling worship upheld by those who desired t(K 
give the people something tangible and visible 
within their grasp,' conceiving it impossible for 
them to comprehend infinity. 

It was not until the crowd had in some de- 
gree given way that Dr. M'Alpin and his friend 
could move from the spot where they had first 
posted themselves to witness this extraordinary- 
scene, which the continued noise in the distance 
warned them was still going forward in aU its 
vigour. The doctor begged Mr. Armstrong to^ 
permit his poor Manoorut to stay with his bear- 
ers until he should be sufficiently recovered to 
return to his own home, and he took care, before 
quitting Mr. Armstrong's house the next day, to 
leave money sufficient for that purpose. 

When Dr. M*Alpin rejoined Colonel and Mrs. 
Cheapstow at Gangam, he found that the dawk 
was laid, and everything in readiness for their 
commencing their journey next evening. Their 
cavalcade would be large, as they had no other 
means of conveying Cussim, Ali, Mirza, and the- 
ayah but by dawk also. A few indispensable 
requisites constituted all their baggage, which, 
also they were obUged to transport by relays of 
bangy- wallahs, t 



CHAPTER X. 

" The quality of mercy is not iti-ained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the phtce beneath. It is twice blessed : 
• It blesaeth him that gives, and him that takes." 

Shakspeasx: 

The bearers had been regularly laid, and our* 
friends arrived at Madras without interruption, 
though greatly fatigued with so long and rapid a 
journey. They went straight to the house of 
Colonel Marsden on Choultry Plain, who, being 



* Tom-toms— drams. 

t Bangy-wallahs— those who nm post with light baggage 
ra^pended from their ihoalden. 
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«n old friend of Colonel 0hea]»tow'8, upon hear- 
ing of his distress, had written to Gangam to say 
that his house at Madras was very much at Col- 
onel and Mrs. Cheapstow*s service, though he 
regretted that duty obliged him to be absent at 
the time. This Mrs. Cheapstow would have 
been sorry for in other circumstances ; but at 
present, when she had everything to get for such 
a voyage, and Colonel Cheapstow was so une- 
qual to any exertion, she felt she would be more 
at liberty without even the company of their 
host. He had kindly left his carriage for her 
use, so that she could commence operations 
without loss of time. 

The doctor's first object was to secure their 
passage in the Ruthven Castle, a fine new ship 
then lying in the roads, which his agent had par- 
ticularly recommended, and he was fortunate 
enough to procure exactly the same accommo- 
dation as they had formerly had in the Snowdon. 
He doubly rejoiced in this circumstance, as the 
prospect of being obliged to put up with a sec- 
ondary cabin, while those of less standing might 
be in the first, had in the morning harassed Col- 
onel Cheapstow. Now the certainty that he 
would not only be comfortably accommodated, 
but according to his rank, the good doctor hoped 
would produce a very favourable efiTect, and he 
hastened back with the satisfactory intelligence. 

On the island the colonel had valiantly endured 
every privation without murmur or complaint, 
and at Gangam he had shown himself only anx- 
ious to promote the comfort of those who had 
been his brethren in misfortune. Now the case 
was dififerent : there were no longer urgent 
claims upon the generosity of his heart ; he was 
going among strangers, and few things could 
have reconciled him to occupying a secondary 
place where he felt himself entitled to the first. 

Luckily, the vessel was not to sail for ten or 
fourteen days, so that there would be time to 
replace some of their losses upon the Andamans ; 
and their wants were no sooner known at Ma- 
dras than the house was filled with native mer- 
chants, bringing bales of goods of every descrip- 
tion, even of precious stones, which they spread 
out on the floor in glittering array, while they 
squatted themselves in the midst of their treas- 
ures, holding them up and chattering like mon- 
keys. Those accustomed to see the natives of 
Hindostan could not help being struck with the 
feeble and diminucive appearance of the people 
of the coast ; their heads, the craniologists re- 
mark, have a greater resemblance in conforma- 
tion to that of the monkey than any others of 
the human race. 

*< Have you got fine sewing cotton V* demand- 
ed Mrs. Cheapstow of a pedler who was eagerly 
displaying his small wares. 

** Fine sewing cotton not got, but best shoe- 
blacking got," answered the man, at the same 
thne holding up a cake, as if he thought it a per- 
fect substitute for the article required. ** Best 
Europe writing-paper got — carpenters* ruerls got 
— best 'Eaude luce' got— Hervey's sauce got — 
all gentlemens take for beef-estake — Smyth and 
Nephew's lavender-water got — ^best book mus- 
lin got. Take, ma'am, take — something take ! ' ' 
he continued, earnestly, stretching out the mus- 
lin, and canoeing forward on his heels without 
getting up. " Good muslin, ma'am, fine muslin, 
ma'am ; I cheap price sell— take-— " 



"And what is the price of this V said Mrs. 
Cheapstow, examining the muslin which she 
held in her hand. 

The native, as usual, demanded three times 
as much as he intended to take ; wisely consid- 
ering that, as Mrs. Cheapstow was in haste, she 
would not have much time to waste in making 
a reasonable purchase. 

" Ah, yoQ great rogue," said Mrs. Cheapstow, 
dropping the muslin. 

"No, ma'am, I not one great rogue; what 
ma'am give, that I take," said he, with an ex- 
pression which would indicate that he thought 
himself wise in taking advantage of the folly of 
those with whom he had to deal <* Take mus- 
lin, ma'am, take !" 

" But it is not worked," said Mrs. Cheapstow. 

"Take, ma'am, take — so good musUn—- can 
get work at Lower Orphans' School." 

" He is right, my dear," said Colonel Cheap- 
stow. " I have heard that they do that sort of 
work beautifully ; and, since I cannot go with 
you, I am sure M*Alpin will accompany you this 
evening. I'am afraid of your going by yourself ; 
the Madras horses are not nearly so well broken 
in as ours in Bengal." 

The muslin was purchased, to the great de- 
light of the pedler, who received about twice as 
much for it as it was worth, and in the evening, 
after the Seabreeze had set in. Dr. M*Alpin ac- 
companied Mrs. Cheapstow to the Lower Or- 
phan School, where she wished to have this 
muslin worked. 

When they arrived at the house, they were 
shown into a large hall where a number of girls 
were at work, under the superintendence of the 
matron, Mrs. Patch. Mrs. Cheapstow stated 
her wishes, and the mistress called up several 
of the girls, one after another, to show the works 
they had in hand. They were all country-bom, 
the children of soldiers and sailors, who, having 
lost their parents, and being without provision 
or friendBy were maintained in this institution 
until they could be married or otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

Mrs. Cheapstow spoke to many of the girls, 
but with few exceptions found them perfectly 
ignorant, and in many cases hardly able to re- 
turn an intelligible answer in English. " You 
have an immense establishment here," she ob- 
served, addressing the schoolmistress ; *' what 
do you do with all these girls 1" 

** Oh, madam, we marry them ; and sometimes, 
when European ladies rcMjuire it, we let them ga 
out as ayahs, though it is not always that that 
answers well, either for the mistress or the ser- 
vant" 

" But who do you marry them to t" asked Mrs. 
Cheapstow. 

** Sometimes, madam, to soldiers of the Euro- 
pean regiments, and sometimes to country-born 
men in the bazar." 

" But how have they an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with such people 1" 

" Oh, madam, much acquaintance is not ne- 
cessary. When a man has declared his inten- 
tion to take a wife, the governors permit him to 
come here and choose, in my presence ; and if 
the girl does not object, which is not very com- 
mon, they are married directly." 

" Eleonora," said Mrs. Patch, calling to a girl 
who sat with her back to Mrs. CheapstoW| 
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« bring your work here, and show it to this 
lady.'* 

The girl rose to do as she was bid, and Mrs. 
Cheapstow saw with surprise a fair and beauti- 
M Earopean, though extremely pale. She col- 
oured as she drew near, and handed her work 
for the stranger's inspection. 

"How long have you been herel" inquired 
Mrs. Cheapstow. 

** Fourteen years, madam.'* 

"And what is your namel" 

'* Eleonora, madam." 

" Yes, that is your Christian name, but what 
is your surname 1 Eleonora what t" 

" I do not know," answered the girl, colouring 
more deeply. " I never had another name." 

Mrs. Patch was occupied in giving orders, 
and despatching messengers to other parts of 
the house for patterns and work, so that Mrs. 
Cheapstow continued her questions without in- 
terruption. 

" That is oKl^aordinary ; and you speak Eng- 
lish so well." 

"I think, madam, I spoke English when I 
came here, and I have always lUced to learn 
it.'^ 

** But do you then know anything of your pa- 
rents 1 Do you know why you came here 1" 

" I have been told, madam, that I was brought 
here from the barrack-room of a European sol- 
cier who died in the fort." 

** Was he your father 1" 

" I do not know, madam, but I think not." 

" What reason have you to think so 1 Do not 
be afraid— tell me all you know," said Mrs. 
Cheapstow, kindly. « Perhaps I can serve you." 

The girl looked round as if to ascertain that 
there was no one belonging to the house within 
hearing, and then said, " I think, madam, I rec- 
ollect a gentleman whom I used to call papa, 
and a lady who was my mamma, and I think the 
lady died. I have some recollection of seeing 
her lie quite still, and that I cried very bitterly, 
and some one took me away, but I do not know 
how ; and there was some one, too, whom I used 
to call Joe, but I do not know anything more.- 
Mrs. Patch used to be angry when I said any- 
thing about it, and so now I have given up 
apeakihg, though I cannot help thinking; and 
she calls me proud, and all the gu'ls call me 
proud, and they used to say that Joe was my 
lather's name, but I do not think so." 

"And are you happy herel" asked Mrs. 
Cheapstow, who felt herself deeply interested 
in so singular a situation. 

" Oh no, madam, I am very miserable." 

" How 1 What makes you so 1 You have al- 
ways been brought up here ever since you can 
recollect, and you have all you can want. What 
makes you unhappy 1" 

" I dare not tell you, madam," said Eleonora, 
glancing timidly towards Dr. M*AIpin, who had 
listened attentively to all she had been saying. 

"I like your work very much," said Mrs. 
Cheapstow ; *' stay with it here, while I speak 
to your mistress." 

Mrs. Cheapstow, before proceeding farther, was 
vesolved to have a little conversation with Mrs. 
Patch, and she left Eleonora with the doctor, 
who continued to talk with her, and who was 
greatly pleased with the good sense of her an- 
swers and the simplicity of her manners. 



" That is a European giri,'* aaid Mrs. Chesj^ 
stow to the schoolinistresB. 

" Yes, poor thing," was the answer. 

"She seems a sensible, good, well-behaved 
young creature." 

" Yes, poor thing," was again the answer. 

" That being the case, why do you speak of 
her with pity 1" 

" Because, madam, her lot in life has not been 
the most fortunate, and is not likely to be so." 

" Not by any fault of hers 1" said Mrs. Cheap- 
stow. 

" No, certainly, poor thing, far from it ; unless, 
indeed, pride in her situation is a fault, and I do 
all I can to cure her of it, though I am free to 
confess that it is only in one way that it has 
ever been troublesome to me." 

"I am interested about the girl, and I shall 
be obUged to you, Mrs. Patch, if you will tell me 
frankly all you know relative to her." 

" It's soon done, madam, for I know but little, 
though I was in the house when she came into 
it, and from that day to this no one has ever 
asked about her, except in the way of curiosity, 
as you are doing now, madam." 

" How strange that such a child should have 
been so abandoned! But how did she come 
herel" 

" Fourteen years ago the child was brought 
to this house out of the barrack-room of a Euro- 
pean soldier who died in Fort St. George, and 
nobody coiild tell anything about him, for the 
king's regiment to which the man belonged had 
sailed out of Madras roads for Europe the very 
day before this happened. It was conjectured 
that he brought on the illness which caused his 
death by hard travelling from some other place, 
to join the regiment for which he was one day 
too late. He was found dead in the barracks, 
and this poor thing sound asleep on a little mat 
by him. She was sent here as a soldier's or- 
phan, and a pretty, sweet little creature she was 
then, as she is now. She was, I fancy, between 
two and three years old, and could not speak 
plain. I asked her what was her name, and she 
told me *6ood little Eleonora.' I tried to find 
out if she knew what was her father's name; 
but, though she spoke of her * papa,' she did not 
seem to know any other name. From the child's 
ways, I do not think the soldier was her father. 
She had a habit of calling for * Joe,' as if she was 
calling a servant ; but I kepi all that to myself, 
for the governors said that she was certainly 
the man's child ; though, as she was very pret- 
ty, she had been, perhaps, much noticed and in- 
dulged in the regiment ; and though her clothes 
were fine, they were certainly torn and soiled, 
and they said they might have been given to her 
— and at any rate, you know, madam, that the 
soldiers' wives in this country generally dress 
their children much beyond their station. But 
let that be as it will, she has always had man- 
ners different from the other giris, and lately I 
came to the truth of the matter. 

" A European tailor, who came here for work, 
saw her, and wanted to marry her ; the man 
never spoke to her, but he told me, and it would 
have been a good marriage for any girl in this 
house ; but when I proposed it to her, she was 
ready to go distracted ; and I found then that 
she thinks, and has all along thought, that she is 
a gentleman's daughter. I tried to put the no- 
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tkm out <tf her head ; for, as I have already told 
yoa, madam, nobody haia ever inquired after 
her ; and, at all events, if she is a gentleman's 
chiM, her father is dead, or does not want to 
claim her, and then it is just the same to her as 
if she was not ; and I have tried much lately to 
put notions out of her head which can do no 
good, but only hinder her establishment in life. 
Whenever there is any chance of any one com- 
ing here, she pretends to be sick, and tries to 
keep her bed, that she may not be seen ; but we 
have found out the trick now, and it will not do 
any longer. I should be sony to see her un- 
suitably matched, but to refuse respectable Eu- 
ropeans is nonsense, in her situation. She is a 
good, handy girl, and will be a loss to me, for 
she has learned to write for me all the letters 
that I must write to the governors, and to keep 
my accounts about the work ; but it is thought 
that I do not do my duty when I do not provide 
for the young people as they grow up, but keep 
them to be burdensome on the establishment." 

'* Her situation is much to be pitied,'* said 
Mrs. Cheapstow. " I feel greatly interested for 
her, and I should like to take her with me to 
Europe. I know that European ladies can take 
girls into their service from this school, giving 
proper certificates for the purpose. Will you 
let her go with me this evenug, and I will take 
care that she comes back to you at ten o'clock 1 
I should like to see something more of her be- 
fore I come to a final resolution." 

Mrs. Patch, on this assurance, agreed to the 
proposal, and also engaged to have the work 
Mrs. Cheapstow required finished for her with- 
out loss of time. 

Mrs. Che£4)8tow made a sign to the doctor, 
to whom she communicated her intentions re- 
garding Eleonora, and, having done so, left him 
to hear the history at his leisure from Mrs. 
Patch, while she called Eleonora, who had again 
taken up her work, and asked her if she would 
like to go to Europe. 

" I should like it better than anything upon 
earth, madam." 

" Then you shall go veith me, Eleonora, and 
I am sure I shall have no reason to repent the 
step I am taking." 

Eleonora stood looking at Mrs. Cheapstow 
while she was speaking as if unable to credit 
what she heard. Expressions of kindness or 
interest were new to her ; many ladies who had 
come to see the work^ had noticed her European 
complexion among so many others of a dififerent 
hue ; but, ** Poor creature, what will become of 
her!" "I should not like to be troubled with 
such an attendant, who would require all sorts 
of European accommodation." "I prefer an 
ayah who wants nothing of the kind." '* Poor 
creature, what is she to do !" were the remarks 
which she was on such occasions accustomed 
to hear, 

Mrs. Cheapstow enjoyed her unaffected sur- 
prise merely because it was natural. "Eleono- 
ra," she said, with a smile, "what are you 
thinking of? Tell me." 

" You are not jesting with me, madam 1 you 
are not laughing at me 1" said Eleonora, bursting 
into tears. 

" No, my poor child, no, certainly," said Mrs. 
Cheapstow, kindly taking her hand. " I mean 
exactly what I say." 



Eleonora kissed the hand which she held 
without speaking, and her benefactress, that she 
might have time to recover the agitation of her 
spirits, turned to speak with the doctw, who 
told her that he was more interested in that 
poor young creature's forlorn situation thaa 
ever he had been in his life. " As to her birth," 
he said, " there is no doubt of it : she carries 
the stamp of it in her face and in her sentiments ; 
and, with your leave, I would like to make a 
provision for her, that I do not doubt but abe is 
entitled to." 

" My worthy friend," answered Mrs. Cheap- 
stow, " we will talk of all that afterward ; ia 
the mean time, I am happy that your sentiments 
coincide with mine, because I know they will 
have great weight with Cheapstow. I was in 
duty Iwund, you know, to ask his opinion before 
I took this step, but we have so little time that 
I must even run the risk." 

Mrs. Cheapstow then said aloud to Mrs. Patch, 
who came forward with many courtesies to make 
her parting compUments, " I shall let Eleonora 
come back to you, as I have promised, at night, 
and stay until we have settled everything for 
her remaining with me altogether. Now will 
you have the goodness to eall her 1" 

Eleonora made her appearance at that mo 
ment, and Dr. M'Alpin handed Mrs. Cheapstow 
into the carriage, and the delighted girl after 
her, and then seated himself opposite to them 
with great satisfaction, revolving in his own 
mind what he would do for a creature who 
seemed cast upon the protection of strangers. 
Her presence prevented him from speaking more 
with Mrs. Cheapstow on this subject, but the 
more he saw and heard her, the more anxious 
he felt for her future welfare. 

Mrs. Cheapstow, who often acted more from 
the feelings of her heart than the dictates of her 
head, was happy to find, from the little conver- 
sation she had with Eleonora, that there was 
every probability that what she had determined 
upon so hastily might turn out to her wishes. 
She thought she discovered a remarkable de- 
gree of truth and simplicity in the answers Ele- 
onora made to all her questions, and was glad 
to find, because the character accorded with her 
own, that her disposition seemed candid and 
confiding. *' Smce I have never had a child of 
my own," thought Mrs. Cheapstow, " I shall 
have pleasure in improving a creature like this ; 
she seems to possess a degree of right feeling 
which will be sure to repay the labour." 

When they arrived at Colonel Marsden's 
house on Choultry Plain, their present home, 
the first thing Mrs. Cheapstow did was to go in 
quest of her husband, and teU him what she had 
done. She recounted all she had seen, and all 
Mrs. Patch had told her, and ended by saying, 
" I took such an unaccountable fancy to the giil 
from the moment I saw her, and felt such pity 
for her situation when I heard from the mis- 
tress of the house how she was circumstanced, 
that, to save her all future trouble and vexation, 
I fixed the matter at once, and determined to 
take her to England with us." 

" As your attendant you mean, no doubt 1" 

" I did at first, when the thought came into 
my head, mean that ; but, after hearing all that I 
have just told you, and talking a little with her- 
self; I changed my mind, and thought, as we 
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hare no children of our own, Cheapstow, we 
might as well adopt this girl, who is one of the 
sweetest creatures I ever saw." 

« A soldier's daughter, Mrs. Cheapstow ! a 
common soldier's daughter! Do you propose 
that I should adopt a private soldier's child as 
mine, or suffer you to put her on an equality with 
yourself 1 What would the world think, Mrs. 
Cheapstow 1" 

" That you are as liberal and beneficent as 
you have always been." 

^^ Be as beneficent and liberal-minded as you 
please," answered her husband, hastily inter- 
rupting her, " but do not propose to bring the 
child of such a person into our society and to 
our table." 

" But you are going upon the supposition that 
this girl is a soldier's child — I am confident that 
she is not ; when you have seen her, I am cer- 
tain that you will be of my opinion. You know 
you have always said that you could distinguish 
birth and blood in whatever disguise you met 
them." 

" So I have," answered the colonel, " and I 
was never yet deceived, though it is not every 
pretty face which bears that stamp." 

" I know your tact that way," answered his 
wife, " and am willing to stand by it." 

Thus challenged. Colonel Cheapstow, who 
prided himself upon his knowledge in what con- 
stituted gentility, independently of fashion or 
external decoration, gave his arm to his wife, 
and conducted her into the hall where Eleonora 
was sitting alone. Her dress was plain white 
cotton, without any ornament whatsoever ; her 
bright golden hair, parted in the centre, was 
braided over her finely-formed forehead, and 
fastened behind in a plait. She rose as Mrs. 
Cheapstow entered, and, courtesying modestly, 
but without embarrassment, remained stand- 
ing. 

" This is Colonel Cheapstow, Eleonora," said 
his wife. 

Eleonora made a lower courtesy with the 
same simplicity as before, and still continued 
standing. There was in her whole figure and 
manner an air of resignation, which, to those 
who knew her story, had the appearance of dig- 
nified submission, particularly as the extreme 
paleness of her remarkably clear complexion 
heightened the general impression of melancho- 
ly which the action of her body and the sound 
of her voice were calculated to convey. 

Colonel Cheapstow desired her to be seated 
in the tone of courteous civility natural to him 
at all times when he did not feel his own dignity 
encroached upon, and his wife clearly perceived 
that, before he had spoken a quarter of an hour 
with her new favourite, all his scruples had van- 
ished. She sent Eleonora to her own apart- 
ment on pretence of looking for something she 
wanted, and, when she had left the room, asked 
- her husband '• what he thought now." 

"That she is a gentleman's child, certainly ; 
there cannot be a doubt of it. There is a car- 
»age of the body and an expression of counte- 
nance which never sprung from low birth. You 
observe that this girl has been out of the way of 
learning any of those things which she pos- 
sesses in such a conspicuous degree, therefore 
they must be inherent ; her manners have the 
unpretending simplicity of childhood, and, though 



full of diffidence and respect, there is an innate 
propriety which flows from birth." 

" Now, Cheapstow, you go beyond me ; the 
moment I cast my eyes upon her, I saw that she 
was superior and ladylike, and so did M'Alpin ; 
still I could not be quite certain ; I might have 
been deceived." 

" You might have been deceived in beauty, 
and you might have been deceived in shining 
pretensions or in great natural endowments of 
any kind ; but with her, in the midst of very en* 
gaging humility, there is a feeling of self-re- 
spect, which comes from an internal conviction, 
though subdued by circumstances. I think, as 
you say, my dear, as we have no children of 
our own, it will be as well to restore an officer's 
child to her own situation in society." 

" Then it is a thing settled," said Mrs. Cheap- 
stow, " to your satisfaction, to mine, to the poor 
girl's, and to our excellent friend the doctor's. 
Did I tell you that he is as much interested 
about Eleonora as either of us, and wished to 
make her independent by settling a sum for 
her use." 

♦* That is quite unnecessary, my dear ; this 
young person is under our protection now, and 
you can do what you choose for her, though it 
was certainly very kind of M'Alpin." 

" Yes, and it was done when she was without 
friends. I have not spoken to him about taking 
her into our own family ; I wished to have your 
opinion first." 

" I shall write to the governors of the orphan 
school, and signify my wishes to them on this 
subject ; in the mean time, you can make what 
arrangements you please, as there is no doubt 
of their granting a ready assent." 

Mrs. Cheapstow was as active in carrying 
her wishes into execution as she had been 
prompt in forming them, and spent the rest of 
the day with Eleonora, in getting what was re- 
quisite for her proper appearance in her new 
situation put into train ; but, with the assistance 
of a dozen additional durzees, she hoped to be 
able to accomplish it all before the Ruthvea 
Castle was ready for sea. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" Erentful daj ! how hast thoa changed my staU ; 
Once on the cold and wintry-shaded side 
Of a bleak hill mischance had rooted me, 
Never to thrive, child of another soil. 
Transplanted now to the gay sunny yale, 
Like the green thorn of May my fortune flowers.'' 

HoMB. 

Mrs. Chbapqtow saw with pleasure that, 
though her new protegee had received but Uttle 
education, she had the capacity and disposition 
which made that little much to her. Eieonora's 
acquirements were confined to reading and wri- 
ting, and a knowledge of arithmetic, which en- 
abled her to keep the schoolmistress's accounts 
of work done in the house. In common with 
the other girls, she was perfect mistress of all the 
mysteries of embroidering, which was a consid- 
erable source of emolument to the school. Her 
sedate and contemplative turn of mind found 
pleasure in reading, and, though she had but 
few books within her reach, she had bestowed 
more attention upon them than perhaps might 
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hare been done by many who enjoy a wider 
range and greater advantages. 

The feeling that she was bom in a different 
sphere inllQenced her mind from a very early 
period, and at an age when other girls are only 
occupied abont the passing hour, she endeavour- 
ed to fit herself for the society she thought she 
had a right to, and which the sanguine spirit of 
youthful hope promised she should one day en- 
joy. Her hours of labour had been more, and 
of recreation fewer than those of any one within 
its walls. From the time she could read with- 
out spelling, an acquirement very rarely made 
by any of the other girls, Mrs. Patch employed 
her in teaching the younger children — in read- 
ing aloud upon Sundays, as they had no chap- 
lain, and were too far from church to walk there 
in the sun ; in writing her letters, and' in keep- 
■ ing her accounts ; and^^ slender as such means 
'Of improvement were, Eleonora had profited by 
them, and, early taught by hard necessity, ac- 
quired more practical knowledge of self-govern- 
ment than she might have done in a seemingly 
more favourable soil. 

The little knowledge with which every school- 
girl is acquainted had been entirely out of her 
reach ; she had lived as much secluded as if 
she had been in a convent ; of the usages of 
society and the habits of the world she was ut- 
terly ignorant, but her sweetness of temper and 
benevolence of mind produced in her untaught 
^maniiers the reahty of politeness, and her native 
-dignity of feeling and rectitude of intention sup- 
plied, in material circumstances, the deficiency 
of experience, at least in the opinion of those 
who could feel propriety as well as understand 
it. The head, or, where no head is, acquaint- 
ance with established rules, will prescribe what 
is fit to be done on ordinary occasions, but the 
heart only can dictate what is " virtuousest, 
discreetest, best ;" and Eleonora had, by her un- 
disguised manners and singleness of heart, be- 
fore the day was done, convinced Mrs. Cheap- 
stow that her efforts for the improvement of 
her protegee would at least be met half way by 
the grateful endeavours of an affectionate heart. 

ll^e dread of being compelled to some mar- 
riage, which she could not think of without ter- 
ror, had lately preyed upon Eleonora's spirits, 
assisted by climate, which lends a tooth to every 
suffering, and given her mind a tone of melan- 
choly which it would require time to shake off. 
** Sorrow is wisdom," or often the shortest 
road, if not the only one, to its attainment ; and 
the humiliating proposal of the tailor, which bad 
been made some time ago, had first opened 
Eleonora's eyes to what she could not help con- 
sidering as the degradation of her situation, 
though she tried sometimes to recollect that she 
ahould be grateful for the protection afforded 
her, when she remembered the circumstances 
in which she had been brought to the asylum ; 
but her religious instruction was not sufficient 
to make such truths clear to her mind, and mere 
human reason, even in the most enlightened 
minds, is more disposed to feel gratitude to the 
instruments by which God dispenses his gifts 
than to the Almighty Giver. 

On the day of Eleonora's being brought to the 
Orphan's Asylum, Mrs. Patch had questioned 
the child in hopes of being able to discover 
• something of her parentage, but from that time 



t she bad been treated upon an exact footing with 
the other girls, and no more notice taken of her 
until her little acquirements began to make her 
useful to her mistress. Then she got more 
work to do, and had more intercourse with her, 
without, however, any increase of kindness on 
the part of Mrs. Patch, or, consequently, of af- 
fection on that of Eleonora. 

Mrs. Patch was an ordinary person in every 
sense of the word, and did her ordinary duties 
in the most ordinary way ; she did not wish to 
take more trouble than she could help, and 
therefore turned over as much of it as she could 
to those about her, always endeavouring, at the 
same time, to convince them that she meant 
them a favour by accepting their services. 
When Eleonora returned to her at night, she 
easily drew from the happy girl an account of 
all that had passed, and the things which Mrs. 
Cheapstow had ordered for her. She had 
knowledge enough of the world to be certain, as 
soon as she heard Eleonora's description of 
what her dresses were to be, that Mrs. Cheap- 
stow intended to introduce her into society. 

" You are a lucky girl," she said, " to meet 
with such friends, and to have such fine things, 
as a body may say, thrown at you. I have 
wrought here, and toiled late and early for these 
five-and-twenty years, and brought up one race 
of children after another, and seen them go out 
of this house, and nobody ever so much as thought 
of giving a new gown to me for all my care and 
all my attention." 

" Yes," said Eleonora, untying a parcel which 
she had in her hand, " one person did think of 
it, and here it is, and I hope you will like it, 
Mrs. Patch." 

"Who would not like such a beautiful Eu- 
rope silk !" said the gratified mistress, holding 
it up in a full light. " But where did you get it, 
Eleonora, my dearl" 

" A man from the bazar came with a great 
many things to Mrs. Cheapstow, and this among 
them ; and I happened, without thinking, to say 
how much you would like this silk ; and Dr. 
M^Alpin — you remember the gentleman who 
was here this morning with Mrs. Cheapstow — 
said it was a good thought, and desired the man 
to lay this piece aside, and told me that I might 
tal^ it you at night ; and I was so much obliged 
to him!" 

* It was really very handsome of him," said 
Mrs. Patch, still examining her present, " and 
very like a gentleman ; and I am sure I am most 
excessively obliged to him, and PU tell him so 
the first time I see him-r=-and to you too, Eleo- 
nora ; for perhaps, if you had not mentioned me 
just then, he might not have thought of it : I 
always told you it was well to be thoughtful 
and attentive, and you see what comes of it," 
she said, folding up her silk ; *• and your new 
friends, too, will think the more of yoh for not 
forgetting the old. I dare say such a genteel, 
gentlemanly man as the doctor thought a great 
deal more of you when he heard you speak of 
me, who have always been so kind to you." 

Eleonora went to bed to think over all the 
last day had produced for her ; and, when she 
found herself alone, surrounded by the objects 
she had known from infancy, could hardly per- 
suade herself that it was not all a dream ; and 
many times during the night she awoke with. 
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a start, and asked hersdf if it were indeed trae 
that she was to leave India, and actually enir 
bark upon the blue sea she had so earnestly 
desired to cross, when she had heard Europe- 
ans talk of England, and call it " Home." She 
fell proud that she too was entitled to call it by 
that name : it was the land which had given 
birth to her parents, and she taxed her memory 
to recall all she had ever read or heard of a 
country which, in her mind, was the soil of 
everything great or good. 

The morning brought with it a thousand new 
and anxious wishes : expectations had never 
before disturbed the monotonous round of her 
life ; now her first hope was to see or hear from 
Mrs. Cheapstow, but the day passed without 
either message or visit, and another, and an- 
other after it. No time in her whole Ufe had 
ever appeared of such an insupportable length. 
She thought, when the sun rose, that he was 
to remain forever above the horizon, and when 
he set, that he would never return again. The 
novelty of her hopes made their disappointment 
more bitter, particularly as Mrs. Patch had in a 
manner released her from her usual occupations, 
and left her at liberty to watch every hour on 
the clock, and to listen to every carriage which 
passed the road. 

At length the almost despaired-of message 
did arrive, in the form of a note to Mrs. Patch, 
teUing her that Colonel Cheapstow had settled 
everything with the directors, of which she 
should have official intimation, and that Mrs. 
Cheapstow would come at sunset to take her 
young charge away. There was also a note en- 
closed for Eleonora, and a change of clothes 
was sent, which Mrs. Cheapstow desired she 
would pot on, and distribute whatever she pos- 
sessed among her companions. 

£leonora*s slender possessions were soon dis- 
])osed of: there was nothing she wished to re- 
tain but the little frock in which she was brought 
to school, and which, when she put on the dress 
of the house, Mrs. Patch had laid aside, in hopes 
that, if any inquiry was ever made after her, it 
might be of service. She also wished to keep 
a few of her best patterns for embroidery, as 
she told Mrs. Patch now she would have no- 
thing else to do but to work for Mrs. Cheapstow 
aJl day long. She took a kind farewell of those 
-with whom she had so long eaten of the same 
bread and drank of the same cup, promising to 
write from England, and to send remembrances 
to every one of them. She dressed herself in 
the apparel which had been sent, and then sat 
down at the window which commanded the best 
view of the public road to watch for Mrs. 
Cheapstow's arrival ; but she was so much be- 
fore the time, that, after listening and waiting 
for a whole hour, she mounted to the top of the 
house, whence she actually discovered a car- 
riage, which she easily recognised to be the one 
for which she was so anxiously looking. 

Mrs! Cheapstow had brought with her a quan- 
tity of toys and little trinkets, which she gave 
to Eleonora to bestow among her young com- 
panions, who were perfectly transported with 
such marks of notice as no one had ever bestow- 
ed upon them before ; while she settled all with 
Mrs. Patch, and paid for the work done, at the 
same time making a present to her on Eleonora's 
account, which disposed the schoolmistress very 



much to rejoice in the good fortune of one whomi 
she said ihe always thought would come to 
something. 

Human happiness, even when it has attained 
its utmost terrestrial perfection, is ikiore like 
sorrow than joy : 

** In both we lose the balmy bliss of sleep. 
In both we ferer, and in both we weep : 
In this aloue the Ukenees disappears — 
That joy's for moments, and that griefs for years." 

And poor Eleonora's, as was natural, was a> 
mingled feeling, and her tears fell fast at the 
final adieu, as she felt that she was leaving the 
only abode she had ever known ; but such is the 
inconsistency of even allowable human feelings,, 
that they would have fallen still faster had she- 
been told to remain. 

When they were seated in the carriage, Mrs. 
Cheapstow questioned Eleonora as to what she 
had been doing during the last three days. 

She blushed deeply, and answered "Nothing ; 
for indeed I was afraid, madam, that you had 
forgotten me, or repented of what you had done, 
and I never was so miserable in my whole life.*' 

"Nol not when they were going to make 
you marry the tailor 1" 

" No, I think not ; for then I had no hopes to^ 
be disappointed, and I resolved, if they should 
kill me, not to comply." 

" I did not know that you could make such^ 
strong resolutions.'' 

" Nor did I, until that time," answered she, 
with the utmost simplicity. 

" Well, then, we shall let the subject rest ; 
and, since it is so disagreeable to you, let it never 
be mentioned again. But, while I recollect it, 
there is another thing I have to say to you : it 
is the custom in Europe for every one to have 
a surname, and I intend to call you Eleonora 
Cheapstow ; and strangers, in place of calling 
you Eleonora, will call you Miss Cheapstow." 

"I shall like that very much, madam. I 
know, at least I have heard, that everybody in 
England has two names, but a great many of 
the girls in our house have only one." 

Mrs. Cheapstow was delighted to observe, the 
first time that she produced her pratigie among 
strangers, that she acquitted herself with great 
propriety. Eleonora had been accustomed to 
retirement, but not to solitude ; therefore felt no* 
sort of awkwardness in being among those with 
whom she was unacquainted, particularly as she 
was without a tincture of the vanity which could 
make her suppose for a moment that she was 
an object of attention to them. She answered 
the questions which were addressed to her 
with the open simplicity of childhood. 

" The creature is so guileless," thought Mrs. 
Cheapstow, as she watched her words and ac- 
tions, " that it will be easy to make her every- 
thing that others would wish to appear." 

Dr. M'Alpin had, as he declared, liked her 
bonny face and sweet manners from the first 
moment he set eyes upon her ; and every day, 
as he had an opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with her, but increased the predilec- 
tion. 

Colonel Cheapstow's health was often so un- 
certain as to keep him for days together almost 
entirely on his couch ; and when he was not too 
ill to be incapable of any alleviation, he usually _ 
occupied a sofa in the room where Mrs. Cheap* ^ 
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stow and Eteonora superintended the dnrzees, 
whose ntmost diligence was hardly sufficient to 
get all the additional work that was required of 
them ready before the sailing of the ships. 

Eleonora read to him when he could bear it, 
or did anything she could think of to amuse 
him, and while away the hours of pain and suf- 
fering, as it was impossible for his wife, who 
had so many things indispensable for his comfort 
to procure, to be as much with him as she could 
have wished, and would have been in other cir- 
cumstances. 

Eleonora had, almost from the hour she came 
into his family, attached herself to his service 
with the attention <^ a dutiful child ; conduct 
which, as it proceeded from the feelings of the 
heart, greatly endeared her to the friends by 
whom it was witnessed. 

Before leaving Madras, both the doctor and 
Colonel Cheapstow had the satisfaction to re- 
ceive letters from Captain Landless and Lieuten- 
ant Manning, from Calcutta, where Captain 
Landless informed them they had safely arrived, 
after a, tedious passage against the monsoon, 
having only lost five men from sickness, a thing, 
he said, unheard of after such sufferings ; and 
they were now on the point of embarcation in 
the first ships for Europe. He concluded by 
hoping to have the pleasure of meeting them all 
in London at no very distant date. 

Manning wrote to thank Dr. M*Alpin for the 
order upon his agents, which the doctor had sent 
him, declining, at the same time, to make use of 
it, as he informed Dr. M*Alpin that, upon his ar- 
rival in Calcutta, he found he had more money 
of his own in his agent's hands than was sufil- 
cient for his present purposes. These letters 
were followed by one from Mr. Curzon, who sin- 
cerely sympathized in the dangers and losses of 
the friends in whom he was so much interested. 
Captain Landless had dined with him, and given 
him a particular account of all their sufferings. 
Major Middleton was in the habit of coming al- 
most every evening to dine with him, and hear 
what intelligence he had received of ** his good 
friend the doctor." Young Ouseley, he told 
them, had left him to join his corps in the upper 
provinces ; Mrs. Harvey was still reposing on 
her couch, and Mr. Ascot's eight children run- 
ning about wild, just as usual. 

" I hae gotten a house for you, Eleonora," said 
the doctor, one day, when he returned home 
to tiffin, "which will serve ye for the next four 
months ; and I hope that ye are ready to take 
possession, and that your trunks are packed, for 
to-morrow morning the Ruthven Castle's an- 
chor will be up.^' 

"To-morrow morning! Dr. M*Alpin, is it 
possible 1 am I really to leave India 1 How cu- 
rious, that to-morrow night I shall sleep upon 
the sea." 

" What cabin have you got, doctor 1" inquired 
Mrs. Cheapstow. 

" One of the booby hatches, just opposite to 
yours. I have told them to make it comfortable 
for our little lassie ; and I just stepped into a 
cabinet-maker's, as I came through the Black 
Town, to order what was wanted ; and I got a 
nice little hanging bookshelf with doors, to keep 
your books from rolling about, Eleonora ; and I 
got some books, too, for you to read ; ye ken ye 
mustna be idle." 
F 



"And did yon take all that tronbla ibr roe^ 

Dr. M*Alpin1 I should like to read night and 
day, that I might learn something of what every 
other person knows." 

The morning came, and Eleonora saw the 
time of embarcation, to which she had looked as- 
the commencement of a brighter era in her life, 
at length arrive, and for the first time she actu- 
ally stood on the very brink of that sea which 
she had often feared would be to her forever aa 
impassable barrier, and she listened with dread 
to the hoarse murmurs of the formidable surf 
which ran along the shore, breaking in deafening 
clamours on the beach, and casting up all it en- 
countered on its way, " high and dry," as the 
seamen expressed it. 

Going through the surf, which for several hun- 
dred mUes runs along the Madras coast, is, even: 
to those best acquainted with it, always an op- 
eration of danger, and to strangers an exceed^ 
ingly formidable undertaking, particularly in go- 
ing out to the ships in the roads ; as, in conse- 
quence of the violence with which it breaks, they 
cannot lie near the shore, and no boats but th& 
frail craft of the country, constructed of bark 
sewed together, which yields, in a manner, to the> 
weight of the water, have ever been able to 
weather the surf Possibly something may also 
be due to the boatmen, who, bred from infancy 
to the profession, know the exact place and mo- 
ment when the swell will break. Every ship's 
boat which has tried it has been swamped in the- 
experiment, and many experienced seamen lost,, 
notwithstanding the catamarans which follow 
etreiy boat that crosses the surf, to be at hand 
to pick up the passengers, should the boat go 
down, an accident which the slightest neglect 
or oversight invariably occasions. 

These catamarans are nothing more than two 
boards lashed together, and rowed by two men 
with short paddles, which they move alternate- 
ly, first on the one side and then on the other^ 
so as to produce a very droll effect, singing all 
the time. 

It is difficult to conceive a more busy and noi- 
sy scene than Madras Roads, when there are 
many ships at anchor, from the immense num- 
ber of these small craft, mounting like cockle- 
sheUs on the foaming surfs, whioh in regular 
succession break along the shore. The mei^ 
who navigate them are the letter-carriers and 
messengers between the ships and the town and 
often go backward and forward when nothing 
larger dare venture through the surf. When a 
wave washes these " catamaran-jacks," as the 
sailors have named them, from their seats oo. 
their skiffs, they yield to the fury of the water^ 
and, as soon as it has passed, like ducks who 
have dived for a moment, leap upon their cata- 
marans and recommence singing their own song,, 
which is peculiar to the whole amphibious race, 
with perfect composure, until the next wave 
washes them off. 

The accommodation-boats, intended for the 
conveyance of ladies, get their name from their 
having a seat at one end covered with an awn- 
ing, and a board to keep the feet out of the wa- 
ter, which leaks into these spongy vessels so as 
to require incessant baling. That for our friends- 
was in readiness upon the beach above the high- 
water mark, wherein they soon seated them- 
selves, and were waiting for the boatmen, who^ 
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"were slowly sauntering along the beach. " Look 
at those fellows," said the doctor ; " I cannot 
help laughing when I mind what happened on 
that very spot when I arrived here a griffin* 
thirty years ago. Two of my countrymen be- 
longing to a Scotch regiment had just landed, a 
Highland and a Lowland officer, and I overheard 
the Highlander ask his friend, pointing to a turtle 
which happened to be lying on his back and flap- 
ping his fins in the sun, ' What na kind o' a bird 
ca* ye heV *I dinna ken,' answered the Low- 
lander, * but he maun be a pet, for his wings are 
clippit.' I never laughed more in my life ; but 
here our fellows come at last." 

The crew seized the boat by the prow, and 
dragged her with great rapidity down the steep 
bank over the sand into the water, and then 
jumping in themselves, without losing an in- 
stant, seized the oars, and all shouting together, 
^•Ullah! UUah! UUah! UUah!" rowed with their 
utmost energy, and shot through the first surf 
When it had passed under them they lay-to for 
'd few minutes in the hollow of the sea, chanting 
a few notes as if to keep them in time, but aU 
the while keeping a watchful eye upon the sec- 
ond surf, and, as soon as the favourable moment 
presented itself, a second dart was made, and 
they cleared it, and the catamaran-jacks who 
liad been washed from their seats regained their 
xads, which were dancing about in the swell. 

" There's a fine fellow," said the doctor, ob- 
serving one of them, who seized his vagrant cat- 
^amaran and jumped into his seat as easily as 
a dragoon would have done into his saddle; 
" there's a fine fellow, and well worthy of the 
medals he wears." 

"Yes," answered the head boatman, who 
-spoke a little English ; " he has done a great 
deal of work in his life: every medal round his 
neck was given to him for a life saved in the 
surf" 

" But he'll no go without his reward," said 
the doctor, " when we reach the ship." 

Another roll carried them clear of the surf 
'Without accident, and the boatmen took up their 
anonotonous song, which they chanted without 
farther interruption. When they reached the 
«hip, both gentlemen took care that all those 
who had followed them through the surf should 
he liberally rewarded, as an encouragement to 
them to attend upon other boats, where their 
assistance might be really requisite. 

Colonel Cheapstow, ill as he was before he 
left Madras, had still taken care to replace the 
eomforts which had gone to the bottom of the 
Andaman's, and, after he had been a few weeks 
at sea, gradually recovered the health he had 
lost upon that unfortunate occasion, and before 
they had rounded the Cape had gained as much 
in appearance as he had in strength. 

Dr. M'AIpin's principal pleasure on board 
ship had been to assist Eleonora in her reading ; 
he had, as he told her before they came on 
board, purchased several books expressly for 
her use, and had infinite satisfaction in instruct- 
ing her in history and geography — knowledge 
which had not before come within her reach, 
and which, to;a mind like hers, was as interest- 
ing as it was new. 

** Good sense and right feeling," he used to 



* Term applied to those who hare not been a daj Or a 
year in this country. 



say to Mrs. Cheapvtow, " are worth all the wo- 
complishments in the world. Let Eleonora just 
'cultivate the powers of mind which nature has 
given her, and obtain worthy objects to exercise 
her thoughts and reasoning faculties, and she 
will be worth a bushel of those who pride 
themselves upon what they call their accom- 
I^ishments ; not that I am an enemy to accom- 
plishments either, but in our day too much is 
sacrificed to them." 

" You must not forget," answered Mrs. Cheap- 
stow, "that Eleonora is now our child, and 
that both Cheapstow and I love her as if she 
really were so, and that we would wish that she 
should make the appearance in society which is 
indispensable ; and I must certainly, as soon as 
we are in London, give her masters." 

" But dinna forget that Eleonora is now past 
the age when these things are begun, and it 
would be a great pity to lose the time which at 
present she can put to much better purpose ; at 
all events, if she were mine, I would not try to 
teach her any of these things unless she showed 
a very particular inclination for them — ^genius, 
as people call it." 

" But it will be expected," joined the colonel, 
" that Miss Cheapstow should have a more ele- 
gant education, more suitable to her situation 
in life." 

** There is nothing so suitable for everybody's 
situation in life as to know how to conduct 
themselves rightly in it, and I will just go back 
to what I first said : if ye had got Eleonora 
when she was little, there is no reason why you 
should not have taught her whatever you hked; 
but now it would be wasting her precious time 
to begin with such things ; and she has a mind 
that will do honour to any situation, and procure 
more respect for her than all the shining ac- 
quirements in the world." 

" That would be the case, my excellent friend," 
replied Mrs. Cheapstow, "if the world were 
half as good or as wise as you are ; but that not 
being the case, we must, if we would keep our 
situation in it, sacrifice something for the taste 
of the times. Now I agree with you in thinking 
that it will be better not to plague Eleonora 
with accomplishments, unless, as you say, she 
should show a genius for them." 

" Eleonora is a good, dutiful girl," said the 
colonel, " and I am perfectly pleased vrith her 
as she is ; but I would wish, at the same time, 
that she knew those things which would place 
her upon a proper footing in the opinion of oth- 
ers ; however, do as you please, my dear ; you 
are a better judge of what is fit for girls." 

" And I will, in the mean time, keep her at 
work just as usual," said the doctor. "Her 
improvement is a pleasure to me, and some- 
times brings back to my mind what my sister 
was at her age. With the exception of a sweet 
voice, which could sing our ain bonny Scotch 
songs well, she had no more accomplishments 
than this poor lassie, though she had more book- 
learning." 

" Having no children, I have never, perhaps, 
bestowed the attention upon things of the kind 
that I might otherwise have done," said Mrs. 
Cheapstow ; " so follow your own plan, doctor." 

Eleonora's days and weeks passed with pleas- 
ure and improvement, and in proportion as her 
mind opened to receive new ideas, she became 
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more cheerful. Brought up in circamstancesto 
force care even on childish yivacity, and in a 
climate unfavourable to the flow of animal 
spirits, which is, in young and active minds, 
the almost constant concomitant of unimpaired 
beaUb, melancholy had become, in a manner, the 
habit of her mind ; and the good doctor, con- 
scious, as he said, that there was " a time for 
ail things,'' laboured to dispel a feeling which 
he regarded as injurious and premature. 

" I^t her have a fresh flow of ideas," he said 
to Mrs. Cheapstow; *Met her read and know 
something of what has been done in the world, 
and the dark fogs which till this time have 
bounded her horizon will disappear. I like 
cheerfulness in young creatures as much as the 
son in spring. Melancholy is the rust of the 
mind, and poisons the springs of health ; there 
are shadows enough to every scene in this 
world, without dwelling on them at her years." 



CHAPTER XII. 

'* How welcome from the dizzy mast, 
The watchful seaman's stand, 
Sounds o'er the billow and the blast 
The joyful cry of " Land"— 
Which, veiled within a misty shroud, 
Lifts o'er the wave its peak of cloud !" 

J. Malcolm. 

"You have never seen a mountain, Eleo- 
nora," said Dr. M^Alpin, as soon as he heard 
that land was in sight ; ** come with me on deck, 
and I will show you one." 

"That is a cloud," said Eleonora, straining 
her eyes in the direction he pointed out to her. 

" Look again," he said, " through this tele- 
scope, and tell me now what you see." 

" An immense dark mass appearing above the 
<douds." 

"Ay," answered the doctor. "Those are 
the mountains, then, of St. Helena." 

Every moment, as the vessel held on her swift 
and steady way, the features of the island be- 
came more visible, the outUnes more distinct, 
the lights and shadows more defined, and the 
peaks separated from each other, showing range 
within range, while Eleonora beheld with won- 
der nearly approaching to awe the extraordi- 
nary productions of Nature, which, from the ra- 
pidity of the vessel's motion, seemed almost to 
atart out of the water before her. 

Neither verdure softened nor herbage shaded 
the bare, bald forehead of these stupendous 
rocks, where they rose in barren nakedness 
and freshness, as if recently torn asunder by 
giant power, and exposed in all their inaccessi- 
bility to the war of the elements and force of 
the ocean. In vain the waves rolled in cease- 
less succession on their immovable base, and 
l>roke in white spray on their rugged face, fill- 
ing their flinty fissures with myriad of trickling 
streams ; there was but one spot in the whole 
circuit of that stone-bound island where any 
communication could take place between the 
sea and the shore, and that spot was the little 
bay joining the narrow valley in which James 
Town lies. 

When the Ruthven Castle came within gun- 
shot of the formidable batteries which crown 
every point to which the labour of man has 



sculptnred a path, a gun pealed over their heads 
like a messenger from a higher sphere, com- 
manding them to bring to until it was ascer- 
tained that there was no disorder on board to 
prevent their approach. When this necessary 
ceremonial was passed, they stood in shore, 
and soon came to anchor in face of the town, 
which lay in a long, straggling slip up the narrow 
valley at the head of the bay, the entrance 
guarded by strong fortifications and guns of 
heavy metal. Ladder Hill, which takes its name 
from the zigzag route which incredible indus- 
try has graven on its otherwise inaccessible 
sides, stands sentinel on the right of the land- 
ing, wreathed with cannon, sufficient to blow 
any ship out of the water which dared to ap- 
proach without permission given. The left of 
the little harbour is also defended by the same 
formidable artillery. Imagination cannot pic- 
ture anything more imposing than the appear- 
ance of these rocky mountains, their rugged 
feet washed by the open ocean, and their bare 
sununits crowned by the engines of death, able 
to discharge their shafts, like the bolts of heav- 
en, from an elevation which makes retaliation 
or resistance equally hopeless. 

Eleonora could not define her feelings as she 
gazed upon this scene. It suggested ideas new 
and delightful, and, with the earnest anticipation 
of unbroken hope, she longed for a nearer exam- 
ination of a place which had attracted more 
of her attention than any other had ever done. 
Her mind had lately opened to the reception of 
ideas whose novelty deepened their impression ; 
she felt the world to be full of beauty, and mag- 
nificence, and grandeur, and she believed that, 
if she could inspect it more minutely, she would 
find it more lovely. Dr. M'Alpin had, perhaps 
without intending it, brought forward this la- 
tent feeling ; for enthusiasm naturally elicits a 
corresponding emotion in those minds where 
Nature has placed it, dormant though it may 
have remained. His poetic taste had not, in 
his ordinary intercourse with the world, found 
much room for indulgence ; his excellent friends. 
Col. and Mrs. Cheapstow, with whom so many 
years of his life had been passed, laughed at 
this as one of his little weaknesses. 

Though both good people in their own separ- 
ate way, the beau-idial, natural or moral, made 
no part of their speculations ; consequently, the 
worthy doctor was much delighted to find that 
in Eleonora he had a pupil who would hear all 
his opinions without criticism, and take pleas- 
ure in his readings and recitations, and hsten 
with unwearying attention to his descriptions 
of the beauties of his own country, which he 
promised himself great pleasure some day in 
showing her. To those who have no experi- 
ence of how the doctor^s life had passed at a 
distance from his own family, and from the 
society of young people in general, it may seem 
strange that, at his years, he should feel such a 
lively interest, without any selfish motive, in a 
creature of Eleonora*s age, or, at least, that he 
should choose her as the participator of his fa- 
vourite fancies, but so it was ; and Mrs. Cheap- 
stow often laughingly declared to her adopted 
daughter that she would be jealous of her re- 
gard for Dr. M*Alpin. 

As soon as the vessel was at anchor, the pas- 
sengers prepared to go on shore ; fortunately 
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for the lovers of the picturesque, they had a 
general officer among the number, who, landing 
in full uniform, was received with the salute 
due to his rank ; the guns boomed overhead, 
and wreaths of white smoke and multiplied 
echoes ran round the mountains. They landed 
on a little quay cut out of the rock, the steps 
of which are wet and slippery, from the con- 
tinual breaking of the surf On the left of this 
landing-place, a large cave, hollowed out of the 
rock which towers above, and bedded by hard, 
white sand, affords the only bathing-place on 
the island. 

Landed on the beach, our party stopped for a 
xnoment to regard the formidable line of can- 
Tion extending across this single inlet. It was 
impossible not to admire the curious mixture 
of rural quiet and military strength, joined to 
the most remarkable neatness and economy of 
space. Where a habitation could be planted 
or a garden excavated, the encroachment has 
been made, and they hang over each other in 
terraces covered with trailing plants. In all 
other places Nature seems freely to have af- 
forded surface for the habitation of man — ^in 
St. Helena alone he seems to be an unwel- 
come intruder upon her particular domain. 

Colonel Cheapstow, with his family, walked 
up to one of the principal boarding-houses, and 
soon secured accommodation for the time they 
were to remain on shore. In a place like James 
Town, the arrival of Indiamen, either from Eng- 
land or India, is too important an event not to 
be generally known, and Colonel Cheapstow and 
Dr. M*Alpin had not been an hour in their new 
lodging before they received visits from the 
principal officers in the garrison, and numerous 
hospitable invitations. 

Among these visitants was a handsome young 
man in a naval uniform, who, as soon as the 
ceremonies of introduction were over, address- 
ed the doctor. 

" I was in hopes, sir, when I heard your name, 
that you were from Bengal, but I find your ship 
is from Madras.'' 

" We are last from Madras ; but who of my 
name do you inquire for in Bengal?" answered 
the doctor, earnestly gazing upon the open and 
expressive countenance before him. " I think 
I should know your features," he said, with 
some emotion ; " but who did you inquire 
fori" 

" Dr. James M*Alpin, the brother of my moth- 
er." 

The doctor rose, and folded the young man in 
his arms. ** And is it even so 1" he said. " I 
could not be mistaken in the features of my sis- 
ter's son : this is a happiness I little expected. 
And what am I to call you 1 Are ye Hugh, the 
eldest 1" 

" No, my dear uncle," answered his nephew, 
warmly returning the doctor's cordial grasp, " 1 
have not that good fortune. I am but the laird's 
brother, plain Malcohn Sinclair, or, if you like it 
better, Lieutenant Sinclair, of his majesty's ship 
Seaflower." 

" Mrs. Cheapstow, Miss Cheapstow," said the 
doctor, turning to the ladies, who had quietly 
enjoyed this mutual recognition, ** allow me to 
present to you my sister's son, my nephew, 
Lieutenant Sinclair." 

Mrs. Cheapstow felicitated both uncle and 



nephew on their fortunate meeting. Eieonora 
courtesied to the stranger, and told the doctor, 
in a low voice, how happy she was in an event 
which would give him so much pleasure. Col- 
onel Cheiqpstow shook hands with Mr. SindaiTy 
whom he said he could not consider as a 
stranger, being so nearly connected with one 
of his oldest and dearest friends. 

The young man, happy in the discovery h» 
had just made, received the kindness of his new 
friends with the open frankness of an affection- 
ate heart, and the gentlemanly ease of an inde* 
pendent character. 

Mrs. Che^Mstow, who was an attentive <>b- 
server of what had passed, saw at onee that the 
doctor had not only found his sister's son, whom, 
if he had been different to wtot he appeared ta 
be, he would rejoice to find, because he could 
call him by that epithet, but a nephew who wa» 
worthy of affection for his own sake, and whose 
manners and appearance were equally prepos- 
sessing. Mrs. Cheapstow had remarked the ex> 
pression of his countenance and the tone of his 
voice when he spoke of his mother, and heard 
her mentioned by his uncle, and felt convinced 
that at that moment his heart rejoiced in see- 
ing the brother of his beloved parent, whom he 
was prepared to love and respect. 

** In this youth, at least," she thought, ** he 
will have one relative who will see more merit 
in him than his immense fortune, and I am happy 
to think that there is at least one in his family 
who resembles himself If we had the good 
fortune, Cheapstow," she said, ** to have such 
a son as that to meet us, how different would 
be our return to our native land !" 

The doctor and his nephew had retired to 
give and receive intelligence of domestic con> 
cems, and did not again make their appearance 
until the hour of dinner, when the doctor, as 
usual, handed Mrs. Cheapstow to table, leaving 
Eieonora to the care of his nephew. They 
dined at the table d'hdte of their own house^ 
where there were several strangers, Colonel 
Cheapstow taking his place, as he always did, 
between the ladies of his own party. 

Dr. M'Alpin, as soon as he was seated, began 
speaking to Mrs. Cheapstow of his nephew, in 
whom he seemed to fancy he had recovered his^ 
lost sister. 

" Would you believe it, Mrs. Cheapstow," he 
said, " I had not been half an hour with that 
boy before I began speaking to him as I used 
to do with his mother 1 I could not help think- 
ing that my own dear Marian was come back 
to me. His sentunents and his expressions are 
just hers ; he is something older, to be sure, 
than she was when we parted, but the likeness 
is wondertiil ; he has her generosity of feeling 
and warmth of heart, and he seems, too, to have 
steadiness and judgment above his years, though 
we must not altogether look for an old head 
upon young shoulders." 

" Nothing," replied Mrs. Cheapstow, " for a 
long time has given me greatei pleasure than 
this meeting, doctor. Cheapstow agrees with 
me in thinking that in this young man your sis- 
ter has left you a valuable legacy." 

The doctor regretted the impossibility of his 
nephew's accompanying him to England, as he 
belonged to one of the sbips on duty in the 
roads, but which was soon expected to be re> 
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lieyed, when it was probable she woold retarn 
to Bntain. 

Malcolm Sinclair had in the mean time been 
entertaining Eleonora with an acooant of all 
that was to be seen in the island. " You must 
visit Longwood, Miss Cheapstow," he said, 
<*and make a pilgrimage to Napoleon's grave." 

" I hope we shall," answered Eleonora ; ** your 
uncle talked of it before we landed.'* 

** Oh, if it depends on him," said Malcolm, 
" it will soon be settled ; I shall not let him for- 
get it. What do you do to-morrow V* 

" Go to the governor's, I believe, for there is 
an invitation for us.*' 

" I know General and Mrs. Monkland perfect- 
ly well, and I have a general invitatioil to the 
house," replied Malcohn, "therefore I shall 
have the pleasure to attend you ; and next day, 
if there is nothing better to be done, we must 
beat up the island for conveyances, and set forth 
on our excursion. I assure you it will repay 
you for your trouble." 

" I have not the least doubt of it," answered 
Eleonora, who found herself talking with as 
much freedom to the doctor's nephew as she 
had been in the habit of doing lately with him- 
self "I have earnestly wished to see this 
island since Dr. M'Alpin described it to me, 
and have been deUghted with it from the first 
moment we came in sight of its rocky shores. 
These are the first mountains I have ever seen, 
and yet, when I did see them, they brought 
back something to my mind like a dream, as if 
I had known such things before." 

" Some minds are made to receive powerful 
impressions of the great beauties of Nature, and 
give back the reflection like a mirror. I sup- 
pose, Miss Cheapstow, that is the case with 
youl" 

" I wish it may be so," answered Eleonora, 
unconscious of the implied compliment, " for 
then in this beautiful world I shall have pleasure 
without end:" 

The air with which Eleonora spoke had the 
stamp of such perfect sincerity, that her auditor 
could not help wondering where she had lived 
to have such expectations. He was accustomed 
to ^e frankness and simplicity of many of his 
own countrywomen, who, in the retirement of 
their straitened domestic circle, rarely imagine 
anything but the beau-idial of human nature, 
but such entire want of knowledge of the world 
he had never before met with. 

" You must have seen a great deal of India, 
Miss Cheapstow 1" he inquired. 

" No ; since I can remember, hterally nothing. 
I do not know that twice in my hfe I was ever 
out of the compound of our house at Madras. I 
saw the sea from the top of the house, and oh ! 
how often and how earnestly I have wished to 
be a bird, and to fly over it, and see what was 
on the other side, or to be in one of the ships 
that ran along so beautifully !" 

Malcolm's curiosity was greatly excited by 
this account of absolute seclusion, but he felt it 
would be taking an ungenerous advantage to 
satisfy the desire he had by asking farther 
questions, and he resolved to restrain it until he 
had an opportunity of talking with his uncle. 

When that was the case, in the course of the 
evening, he received a full detail of all the par- 
ticulars known and conjectured regarding poor 



Eleonora's mysterious fate, and, with the spirit 
of his years, was highly delighted with the part 
Mrs. Cheapstow and his uncle had acted in the 
first instance, and Colonel Cheapstow in the sec- 
ond. The idea of her marrying, in such cir- 
cumstances, was sacrilege in his eyes, and he 
was almost disposed to quarrel with any one 
for repeating such a presumptuous absurdity. 
This history lost nothing by being told by the 
doctor; nor did he forget to recount the amiable 
traits he had observed in Eleonora's character, 
in support of his opinion that she was by birth 
a gentlewoman *, and he concluded by saying, 
" There is a purity in her mind which is not 
often found in any situation, and is least of all 
to be looked for where she came from ; but it 
just teaches us, Malcolm, that nature will not 
be at all times broken down or rooted up by 
circumstances. She sees everything in the 
pure Ught of her own guileless disposition, an^ 
expects all things to be without spot." 

** I think," answered Malcolm, " that our dis- 
positions form a kind of medium of vision, if 
we may use the phrase, through which we see 
the world, and everything in it — ^the different 
lights within colour the objects without." 

" There is no doubt of it, Malcolm, and it is 
only experience which undeceives us." 

Next morning, the governor, according to his 
promise, politely sent one of his carriages to 
convey his expected guests to his seat, at some 
miles distance from the capital of his seagirt 
isle. Eleonora had been up at an early hour, 
to mark the singular appearance of the rising 
sun, which Mr. Sinclair had described to her. 
The valley, or rather ravine, in which James 
Town stands, is so narrow and deep, that the 
bright rays of the morning sun gilt the mount- 
ain-tops overhead while it was night in the 
town below, a peculiar and picturesque effect, 
which is, perhaps, only to be witnessed in St. 
Helena. 



CHAPTER XIH. 

** The gandj gloss of fortune only strikes 
The Tulgar eye : the suffrage of the wise, 
The praise that's worth ambition, is bestow'd 
By sense alone, and dignity of mind.'* 

Abmstbono. . 

As soon as breakfast was over the party set 
forth, Colonel Cheapstow and the ladies occupy- 
ing the carriage. Dr. M'Alpin and his nephew 
attending them on horseback, and riding up by 
the windows to reassure Mrs. Cheapstow, who 
had been so long accustomed to the level roads of 
India that she was terrified at the sight of the 
precipitous route which lay before them. 

Every road in the island has been cut with in- 
finite labour round the steep sides of the mount- 
ains, overhanging deep valleys, without even a 
parapet to stand between the timid traveller and 
the streapas which roar below. Eleonora looked 
out with eager curiosity upon the striking 
changes which every turn of the road placed be- 
fore Uiem, and the romantic little villas scattered 
about on the bosom of the mountains, and won- 
dered how Mrs. Cheapstow could rejoice in com- 
ing to the termination of so charming a ride. 

When they did arrive, they found the whole 
family at home to receive them, and much 
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pleased at finding Mr. Sinclair of the party. The 
house is large and low, having all its apartments 
on the ground-floor, surrounded with trellis- work, 
and covered with vines ; the garden, into which 
several of the windows open, is well shaded by 
vines and flowering shrubs, though there are but 
few trees on the island. 

Mrs. Monkland and her daughters took more 
trouble to entertain their visiters than could, per- 
haps, have been expected in a situation where the 
arrival of strangers was more frequent. At one 
timeduring Napoleon's life, when there was a larg- 
er armed force on the island, and several ships of 
war in the roads, there had been a greater variety 
in the society of the place ; now everything had 
fallen to the dead calm of a peace establishinent, 
or perhaps it would be nearer truth to sar, risen to 
the state of almost open warfare, which, unhap- 
pily, too often divides those who are separated 
from the rest of the world, and who have little 
resource but in the good offices of each other. 
Some of the colonists brought up on the island 
were not considered as socieiy by tne rest ; others, 
whose wealth formed their only claim to consid- 
eration, presumed too much upon it, and official 
authorities often despising the one, and treating 
the other with contempt, enjoyed their lawful dig- 
nities in unbroken loneliness. Now the arrival 
of strangers for a time hushed these little domes- 
tic broils, which had abundance of time to run 
over, in all their acrimony, when there was no- 
thing else to do ; and our friends, for the little 
while they remained, only saw the holyday face 
of things. 

The gentlemen repaired to the billiard-room to 
enjoy the favourite exercise of hot climates ; and 
the two younger Miss Monklands, with their 
guitars, took Leonora into the bower in the gar- 
den they Uked the best, leaving the matrons in 
the quiet possession of the drawing-room. 

" I never heard Mr. Sinclair talk of his uncle 
before," said Miss Helen Monkland to Eleonora, 
in the pause of her sister's song ; " where did he 
meet with him 1" 

" The meeting was, I fancy, equally unexpect- 
ed upon both sides,'* answered Eleonora. " Dr. 
M'Alpin came from India with us, and had no 
idea of finding his nephew here." 

" How charming that must have been : but do 
you intend to take Mr. Sinclair to England with 
your 

" I fear not," answered Eleonora, with her usual 
simplicity. " I fear he cannot go with us." 

"He would think himself a lucky man," said 
Miss Helen, with an air of pique " if he heard 
your fears on the subject, Miss Cheapstow." 

" Why should he 1" said Eleonora, without al- 
tering her tone ; "his uncle wishes him to go, and 
he regrets very much himself that it is not in his 
power." 

" We are highly flattered by his regrets, cer- 
tainly," answered Miss Helen. 

" It is perfectly natural, I think," said Eleonora. 

"Yes, perfectly natural," answered Miss 
Amelia Monkland, " and perfectly natural, too, 
that Miss Cheapstow should think so." 

Eleonora saw that she had, in some way dis- 
pleased both the sisters, though she did not ex- 
actly know how. She had something to learn oi 
the vanity which could interpose its absurd pre- 
tensions against reason and duty. 

Miss Amelia Monkland sang again, and at the 
close of her song her sister resumed the conver- 
sation : " Is the old doctor rich, since his nephew 
is so anxious to be with himi" 



" Yes, I beliere so; I think I have heard Mrs* 
Cheapstow say that he has a very large fortune ; 
but what has that to do with his nephew's wish- 
ing to be with him 1" 

" Oh, then you think," retorted the inquirer, 
" that he has another reason more cogent still V 

" Certainly — ^I think that he is very much at* 
tached to his uncle." 

" Then you believe in love at first sight 1" said 
Miss Helen, maliciously. " I must differ with 
vou, and confess my unbeUef of anything of the 

" I have never thought of the subject," an- 
swered Eleonora ; " but it seems so natural to me 
that he should be attached to such an excellent 
person as the doctor." 

"Now tell us truly," joined Miss Amelia, 
"whether it is the uncle or the nephew you think 
the excellent person. Miss Cheapstow 1" 

" Both," answered Eleonora. 

" With all her simplicity, you will make no- 
thing of her," whispered Miss Amelia to Mis» 
Helen J "she has too much self-command for 
you." 

The conversation was continued for some time 
longer in the same strain; the Miss Monklands 
indulged themselves in saying a great many 
things to tease a guest whom they seemed be- 
forehand to be inclined to consider as a rival. 
Having speculating views themselves, they could 
not suppose another to be without them, and had 
been, to use an expression of their own, employ- 
ing their telescope to look out ; but Miss Helen^ 
notwithstanding her practice in this sort of 
amusement, had not been able to make any dis- 
covery but that the uncle was rich, to which she 
prudently and judiciously resolved to set down 
Malcolm's wish to return to England, as she 
recollected hearing him say, two nights ago, that 
St. Helena was one of the most charming places 
he had ever been in. 

There were several gentlemen of higher rank 
than his among the company at dinner, and to his 
modesty she again imputed his letting one of 
them have the honour of conducting her to ta- 
ble, while he attended Miss Cheapstow. "He 
has been accustomed to society," she thought, 
" and cannot be pleased with an unpractised girl 
like that." She sat on the same side of a crowd- 
ed table, and therefore did not see that Malcolm 
appeared, at least, as well pleased as he had ever 
been in the house, and seemed to relish the con- 
versation he listened to quite as much as he had 
ever done any which had flowed from more prac- 
tised lips. 

Colonel Cheapstow equally enjoyed the green 
fat of a fine turtle, which General Monkland had 
received as a present from a ship from the Isl- 
and of Ascension ; he forgot, in the variety of 
fish with which the table was covered, that he 
was on a spot where no man dared to kill his 
own beef without the governor's permission. 

" I have not tasted anything so delicious for a 
long time," said the colonel ; " do, Mrs. Monk- 
land, let me recommend a little of it to you. It 
is worth coming to St. Helena for such a turtle 
as this." 

" I am happy, Colonel Cheapstow," answered 
the lady, " that you find anything in our island 
worth coming for." 

"Everything, madam, everything— but the 
world cannot match this turtle; had the cook 
used old London Particular, which had made 
two voyages, it would have been absolutely in- 
comparable." 
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' " I can assure von, colonel, that our Madeira 
is seven years ola; but I cannot answer that it 
has voyaged just as far as it ought to have done." 

" That makes a most material diiference, mad- 
am; I understand those things; allow me the 
pleasure to send you on shore a small Quantity 
of mine, and you will see at once what I mean. 
You are here in the way of having such turtle, 
that it is absolutely a kind of treason to serve 
them with less than the dignity to which they 
are entitled." 

There are some men in the world so devoted 
to their art, that they would willingly promote it 
with aU their power, for the disinterested satis- 
laction^of knowing tnat the thing was done as it 
ought to be. Now of this order was Colonel 
Cheapstow; and though his art was not as 
much esteemed by the whole of the world as it 
seems in a fair way to become, if it continues to 
gain ground, as it is daily doing, and comes to 
be generally received as one oi the elegant ac- 
complishments of polite society, yet he had so 
mucn the public-spirited love for it, it was an 
actual suffering for him to think that a fine sub- 
ject, whether fowl, fish, or flesh, should come 
mto hands unable to do it justice, or should lose 
anything of its full effect for want of the fittest 
materials. It was therefore in vain that Mrs. 
Monklajid protested against the offered refine- 
ment. Colonel Cheapstow told her that he should 
blame himself as often as he recollected her de- 
licious turtle, if he had not done all in his power 
towards their perfection in future : " However," 
he ended by saying, "your cook does deserve 
the Star of'^the Lep^ion of Honour for his chef 
d^oeuvre^ even as it is." 

The doctor, who had heard the last phrase 
across the table, took up the conversation. 

** We put off setting out on our pilgrimage to 
the place where that misguiding star conducted 
its votary, Mrs. Monkland, until we should have 
the advantage of your advice and direction." 

" If you will go by my advice. Dr. M'Alpin, 
use your influence, and persuade the ladies to 
remain here to-night, and in the morning we 
shall muster all our cavalry for the conveyance 
of the party. You know there is but one hack 
vehicle on the island, and the proprietor has so 
ofien farmwork to do for his horses that you 
can never be sure of it." 

The proposal was accepted with the greatest 
pleasure, and a messenger despatched to bring 
up the servants and requisite baggage from 
James Town. 

Finding that her guests had consented to pass 
the night at Plantation House, Mrs. Monkland, 
as soon as she left the dining-room, sent out in- 
vitations for the evening to all the villas within 
reach, and soon assembled a dancing party. 
This was an amusement, however. In which 
Eleonora took no part, for me simple reason that 
she had not learned. 

" Not dance !" said Miss Helen, running up 
to her when she saw that she refused every invi- 
tation ; " it cannot be that you do not like dan- 
cing 1" 

" I really do not know how I should like it," 
answered Eleonora, " for I never tried." 

" My dear creature, where have vou lived 1 
Have you convents in your part or the world, 
since you have never seen dancing 1" 

Mr. Sinclair saw that Eleonora's sincerity 
would be no match for the inquisitive malice of 
her interrogator, and answered for her, "You 
foiiget the climate, Miss Helen, and you have 



also the cruelty to forget poor Heathcote, who jb 
waiting — I cannot say jpilienUy — ^for you to be- 
gin the dance. I hope this forgetfulness will nol 
extend to the second, else I shaJl be the sufferer." 

Miss Helen tripped away, half consoled for 
the necessity of leaving Malcolm Sinclair to 
talk with Eleonora during the first set. The 
whole thing was so perfectly new to her, that her 
observations could not fail to excite the curiosi- 
ty of those who were unacquainted with the scr 
elusion in which she had lived. Malcolm felt 
that, if made to any other person, they would 
make abundance of idle conjecture and prjring 
inquiry, and he sat for a few moments hesitating- 
in nis mind how he shouki warn her against it 
During this time Miss Helen Monkland looked 
round, and saw with great pleasure that he was 
sitting in an absent and abstracted attitude. 

" Will vou be displeased. Miss Cheapstow," 
he said, after a pause, " if I tell you what I was 
thinking of?" 

" No, certainljr," answered Eleonora. 

"And you will not think that I am imperti- 
nent if I presume to give you my advice and 
opinion 1" 

" I think," said Eleonora, " you were goings 
to disapprove of what I said just now about 
dancing." 

" I have not the presumption to disapprove— I 
was only going to observe — " 

" Well, well," answered Eleonora. interrupt- 
ing him, " it does not signify about the word ; I 
said something that I had better not have said; 
and, to say the truth, so many questions have* 
been asked since I came here, tnat I wish I knew 
how to stop them." 

"With regard to dancing," said Malcolm^ 
" no one has a right to know more than that you 
do not choose to dance, Miss Cheapstow." 

"When you go away," returned Eleonora, 
" I will try to get beside Mrs. Cheapstow." 

This was said in a tone of such confiding sim- 
plicity, as if she felt that his presence was a 
support to her, that Malcolm could not help for 
a moment being flattered by it, though the next 
instant he recoUected that she had put him ex- 
actly upon the same footing with Mrs. Cheap- 
stow. 

" The world and its ways are so strange to 
me," she added, " that I make constant blunders 
when I am left to myself. I never used to be 
ashamed of the school in which I was brought 
up. Colonel and Mrs. Cheapstow, and your 
uncle, did not regard me the less for it, ana yet 
all this day I have felt uncomfortable about it — 
how is that 1" 

" No one. Miss Cheapstow," he replied, an- 
swering the direct question, " likes to be the ob- 
ject of pryinff curiosity ; and to a person of your 
integrity and delicacy of mind, I can easily 
imagine how distressing it must be." 

Eleonora coloured, and felt as if she had made 
another blunder in inducing a young man, even 
though Dr. M'Alpin's nephew, to pay compli- 
ments to her. 

Malcolm saw what was passing in her mind, 
and hastened to dispel the idea. " I trust to your 

foodness, Miss Cheapstow, to pardon the liberty 
have taken. I have been speaking to you just 
as if I were my uncle." 

Eleonora smiled, and Malcolm feh that he 
had regained his lost ground. 

When the dance was ended, and he left her to 
. claim the fair hand of Miss Helen Monkland 
for the next set, Eleonora made her way to Mrs. 
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Cheapstow, while Miss Helen catechized her 
partner. 

"And who jb this Miss Cheapstow 1" she 
asked: " I find she is not their daughter.'' 

" That I do not know," returned Malcolm, 
answering the letter and not the spirit of the 
inquiiy. "Colonel and Mrs. Cheapstow seem 
very much attached to her." 

" I am dying with curiosity to know who she 
can be, for I have never met with a girl of her 
age in my life who seems to know so little of 
the world she is in. Can you tell me how or 
where she has been brought upl" 

" In India, I believe, very retiredly : the natveU 
of her manner is quite enchanting." 

" You will not find many people to join in 
your opinion, I think," said the young lady, with 
an air of scorn ; " her manners are those of a 
child of four years old, who will do what she is 
bid, and come when she is called, and hold her 
tongue until she is spoken to." 

" No bad thing," thought her hearer, though 
he gave his thoughts no tongue, but answered 
gallantly, "You must not expect, unless you 
would be called sanguine and romantic, that all 
the world are to possess the grace, and tact, and 
talents of Miss Helen Monkland." 

"No, nor the adroit politeness of Mr. Sin- 
clair," said the young lady, colouring and smi- 
ling at the same moment; for, though she had 
experience enough of the world to lay little well- 
set traps for compliments, she had not yet lived 
long enough in it to receive them without a lit- 
tle colour. 

Msdcolm was assailed during the evening by 
repeated inquiries about Miss Cheapstow. 

The Miss Monklands had circulated all their 
observations among their guests, and every one 
applied to him as the only person likely to know 
anything of the matter to whom a direct ques- 
tion could be addressed. His answers to other 
inquiries were not more satisfactory than they 
had been to Miss Helen j and as Eleonora stayed 
hj Mrs. Cheapstow for the rest of the evening, 
there was no opportunity to worm the truth finom 
her. 

The company did not remain very late ; for, 
considering the roads they had to take before 
they could, most of them, reach their own homes, 
it was indispensable to depart before the moon 
set; and Eleonora, fatigued with her dHnU in 
mixed society, was very glad to retreat to her 
own apartment. Here, however, the two Miss 
Monklands followed her, upon pretence of see- 
ing that she had all she required for the morn- 
ing's toilet. 

"I observed you were talking a great deal, 
Miss Cheapstow," said Miss Amelia Monkland, 
** with that old Scotch oddity, Dr. M'Alpin." 

Eleonora looked surprised at hearing one 
whom she was accustomed to see treated with 
love and respect so disrespectfully spoken of. 

" I beg your pardon," Miss Amelia continued, 
remarking Eleonora's look; "1 did not know 
that he was any relation of yours." 

" He is no relation of mine," replied Eleono- 
ra ** but one of my best friends." 

The expression again waked Miss Helen's 
spleen: "You are fortunate indeed to have so 
many friends in the same family," she said, 
ironically. 

The jeer fell harmless, for it was unfelt; and 
Eleonora only answered, " I do promise myself 
much pleasure in seeing the rest of the family at 
Fembraes." 



" Who is the family, and where is Fembraes V* 

demanded Miss Amelia. 

" Fembraes is the doctor's estate in Scotland, 
where I expect to meet the rest of his £unily, 
Mr. Sinclairs father and sisters." 

" I understood from his captain tonight," ob- 
served Miss Helen, " that there is not the most 
distant probability of his ship's being ordered to 
England, and that they have a chance of remain- 
in? here for a long time." 

This remark was made with the intention of 
sounding her visiter, but it was unproductive ; 
Eleonora answered with her usual good fidth, 
" Since he cannot go with his uncle, I am very 
happy that he is to remain here, for the first time 
I saw him he told me how much he was delighted 
with St. Helena." 

" You are a strange girl, and unlike any one 
I have ever met with," answered Helen Monk- 
land; " but it is high time that we should leave 
you to the rest of which you seem so much in. 
need. Good-night, and sleep quietly until I send 
to call you in the morning.'* 

When the Miss Monklands had reached their 
own apartment, they found Stitchwell, their 
maid, waiting for them with a face of pleased 
importance. " Only think, ladies !" she began, 
as she took out the black pins, one after another, 
which fastened the flowers in Miss Amelia's 
hair; "only think, the strange news I have 
heard from Mrs. Cheapstow's ayah." 

" What did you hear, Stitchwell 1 Let us have 
it," answered both sisters at once. 

" Well, if it is not one of the most wonderful 
things— but. Miss Helen, in all my bom days, I 
never saw you look so well before 1 Is it not 
trae. Miss Amelia 7 I always told Miss Helen 
that that pink dress is the most becoming dress 
in the world, and everybody allows that I Imow 
something of these things.'^ i 

" Never mind the pink dress now, Stitchwell, 
but tell us what you have heard— quick, there's 
a good body." 

" Ay, that's your way. Miss Helen ; I am a 
good body when you want anything fh>m me, 
and a tiresome body when I can't find things in 
drawers and boxes, where it would never enter 
into the head of mortal to look for them, and a 
cross body when I can't do more than one pair 
of hands ever did." 

" And a dear body when you do what you are 
bid quickly," said Miss Helen, who knew fixim 
experience the value of a little well-timed flat- 
teiy. 

" It is all of a sudden that I have become so," 
answered the waiting-woman, who was resolved 
to have something more than words for informa- 
tion, which she had her own reasons for suppo- 
sing would be welcome. " You thought me a . 
very unreasonable body when I asked for that old 
India muslin gown just to make a cap, which 
I am sure is all that it is fit for." 

" Take the gown and welcome, Stitchwell, if 
that will content you," answered her yoimg mis- 
tress. 

" I thank you, miss," she replied, dropping her 
best courtesy ; " and so you know, miss, as I was 
telling you after dinner, when you gave me an 
inkling that this miss, whom everybody says is 
the greatest beauty that ever was seen on the 
island — though you may believe / do not think 
so, nor a certain person, I am sure. Miss Helen 
— ^but, as I was saying, when you gave me an 
inkling that she was not Colonel Cheapstow's 
daughter, I resolved to worm it all out of the 
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-ayah, poor black soul, for they see and know 
•more than people dream of. You have no no- 
tion, ladies, what a world of curions things these 
-creatures know." 

" But what did this one know j tell us that, 
^titchwelll" 

" I am coming to it as fast as I can." 

" You will lose your thread and our patience 
if you go on at this rate, Stitchwell." 

" And so I says to the ayah, just as if I knew 
all about it, * and when did this young lady 
•come to your mistress V ' She come my mistress 
Jiouse at Madras.' Just think of the creature's 
way of speaking English ; and, says I, ' Did she 
<5ome from England V * No,' said she j but I 
-cannot repeat all her gibberish, and will just 
give her answer in plain English; she came 
Irom — ^where do you think, ladies 1 

" How should we know, who have never been 
in the country 1" said Miss Helen, impatientlv. 
^' Tell at once, do, if there is anything to tell, 
and don't keep us here all night." 

" Then would you believe such a fine lady 
came from the Orphan School !" 

" A charity girl !" said Miss Helen. 

"A charity girl !" repeated her sister. " We 
are really much honoured by the society which 
Mrs. Cheapstow has introduced among us." 

" But the most amusing part of the thing is," 
continued the informant, "that ayah tells me 
they are all so fond of her that they think nothing 
too good for her— some people are bom with a 
silver spoon in their mouth — and that they will 
make her their heir." 

" If that is the case, there must be some rela- 
tionship ; I wonder what it is !" said Miss Amelia. 

" And she knew nothing of the ways of ladies 
and gentlemen when she came to Mrs. Cheap- 
stow, and she set herself to teach her, and the old 
doctor set himself to teach her ; and the proud 
colonel, nothing would serve him but he must 
needs have a finger in the pie, and they have all 
iaught her, till she thinks herself equal to, and 
upon a footing with her betters ; and when I 
politely offered to help her to take off her things, 
ladies, before you came to your room, she said 
•her own servant was in waiting, forsooth ! as if 
I wanted to wait upon her for any reason but to 
«ee and find out from herself if all ayah had told 
me was true ; for them creatures is not to be 
trusted. And I wanted to see, too, if the old 
proverb was true, that *what comes with the 
wind goes with the water ;' for the ayah told 
me that she would give away her ears if they 
were loose." 

" You may take the lace off my book-muslin — 
the lace, you know, which Mr. Sinclair tore in 
his awkwardness, picking up mamma's pocket- 
handkerchief" 

" Oh ! it is a sweet, pretty lace, and will make 
the most beautiful cap in the world. I may 
well say that anybody with half an eye would 
know that my young ladies is gentlewomen, by 
their way of doing tnings ; the heart to give is 
always the mark of a true lady— none of your 
upstart misses, too proud to exchange a word 
with them that's perhaps better than themselves. 
To please you, young ladies, I'll try what I can 
make of the doctor's man. My name is not 
Stitchwell if I don't find out from him what his 
master had to do in this matter." 

" The old man will be too hard for you," said 
Miss Amelia, willing to pique the inquiries of 
the inquisitor to their utmost exertion. 

" If he were as hard as the rocks of St Hele- 
G 



na, I'll find a way to make something of hiiii| 
never fear," anfwered Stitchwell, as she finished 
her services and tacked in the moscheto-curtai&s. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** PlOt anz dieaz que tous enssiez tu de quel zHie 
Cette troape entreprend une action si belle I" 

COBBTBILLB. 

Our friends, fortunately for themselves, had 
arrived at St. Helena at the coolest season of the 
year, consequently the most favourable for the 
little excursion they projected } and the day- 
promised to be so cloudy, tluit all the ladies 
joined the party with the exception of Mrs. 
Monkland, who said she had seen the place ao 
often, that she would willingly resign ner seat 
to some of the young people, provided the com- 
pany would return to Plantation House to din* 
ner ; an arrangement which was eagerly second* 
ed by her daughters, and soon carriai into effect. 

In the morning, when Mrs. Cheapstow's ayah 
was occupied about her mistress's toilet, she took 
the opportunity, fearing that she had not beea 
quite prudent in her communications to Stitch- 
well, to give her own account of the matter. She 
had been many years in Mrs. Cheapstow's ser* 
vice, and therefore presumed a little upon her 
favour: she spoke in Hindostanee. " Oh mem. 
such a country my eyes have never seen, ana 
such sort of people who want to know every- 
thing." 

" I forgot to give you my orders, ayah, before 
we left the ship, that you were not to speaJc one 
word to anybody of what does not concern you, 
and I hope you have not done it." 

" Oh mem, I would never do such work," an* 
swered the ayah, with an air of the most respect- 
ful confidence. " What am I, that I should mink 
in my heart, much less speak with my mouth of 
what it is my mistresses pleasure tnat no one 
should look on." 

"Take care that you do not tell me a false* 
hood, and then questions will not signify/' an* 
swered her mistress. ! 

" Mem speaks the words of truth ; but Cussim 
Ali, the doctor sahib's servant, who knows if he 
will be so wise 1" # 

" Cussim Ali is not a child to talk like woia* 
en," returned Mrs. Cheapstow : " there is no fear 
of him." 

The mortified favourite felt every praise be- 
stowed upon another as taken from herself, and 
answered with an air as if she knew more than 
she intended to tell : " Cussim Ali is an old fool, 
whose long beard is good for nothing but to make 
mischief, and if he has not told Miss Elora't 
tale, all will be well." 

" Tie your own tongue," said her mistress^ 
" and do not trouble yourself about him." 

Mrs. Stitchwell had, in conformity with her 
last night's intention, stopped for a moment, be^* 
fore her young ladies' bell rung, with Cussim 
Ali, who was brushing his master's boots, just 
to ask him, if he would not have one of the house- 
servants to do that for him. 

" No," answered Cussim ; " tiiere is nobody 
here who can please my master but myself" 

" In cleaning boots, you mean," said the wait- 
ing-woman, laughing; " there is some whose 
company he likes better, or I'm mistaken." 

The old Mussulman never laughed, and he 
hated it as an expression of feeling deserving hiB 
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utmost contempt; he drew back his head, swelled 
his nostrils, and answered without deigning to 
look on a person so little in his opinion. 
" What is that to you ?" 
" Nothing in the world," replied the perseve- 
ring inquirer, who was not to be foiled at the first 
attack; "but, when you were talking of pleasing 
your master, I thought it would be more likely 
that he should be pleased with such a beautiful 
youne lady as Miss Cheapstow." 

" My master knows as well as I do " answered 
Oussim Ali, scornfully, while he studiously kept 
his eyes from looking at the person to whom he 
was speaking, " that women were made but for 
servants and slaves, and that they are below the 
notice of wise men." 

" Your master knows no such thing : that is the 
creed of vour country, not his." 

"Yes," said the Mussulman, who lefl off 
brushing his boot to curl his mustaches in his 
wrath, as he found that he had a good opportuni- 
ty for discharging some of the vexation he was 
forced to submit to, when, in obedience to his 
master's orders, he was obliged to help the ladies 
first. " And if their tongues were cut, and their 
feet tied, there would be less mischief in the 
world : is it fit that creatures like you, who have 
no more sense than the young of a peacock, 
should go out and come in at your own pleasure, 
and laugh, too, like the chattering apes 'i" 
J He grinned in scorn at the very id!ea. 

" But, for all your wisdom, and all your digni- 
ty, and all your gravity," exclaimed the exasper- 
ated waiting-maid, " you, Mr. Cussim Ali, you 
must wait upon European ladies respedfvUy^ as 
becomes you, or get your ears well pulled by 
your master, as you deserve at this minute, for 
charging all your outlandish ideas upon an Eng- 
lish gentleman f" 

The Miss Monkland's bell rung, and Stitch- 
well, fairly defeated in her purpose, was obliged 
to attend its call, while the offended Mussulman 
stroked down his beard, first with one hand, and 
then with the other, as if he would smooth out 
the afifronts he had received. 

At this instant the ayah made her appearance, 
and commenced her attack by saying, 

"I see very well, Cussim Ali, that you have 
been doing what you have no business to do, and 
telling the English ayah what she has no busi- 
ness to know." 

"It is a lie as large as yourself!" said the 
Mussulman. 

" Then it is you that made it," replied the 
dauntless ayah. 

" Who are you, that dare give an answer before 
me V retorted Cussim ; " take your unlucW face 
out of my sight, which has been twice onended 
by the folly of women this morning; surely it is 
an omen of evil, and foretels misfortune-^^^na, 
I say!" 

" Yes, you may speak of misfortune, Cussim 
All, when you have disobeyed your master, and 
gone against my mistresses' pleasure, and fol'got 
the colonel sahib's orders. You will find the 
wages of your work." 

" You are too little for me to exchange words 
with, and lower than the dust below my feet," re- 
torted the Mussulman, walking off with measured 
gravity, muttering between his shut teeth, as he 
went, on the folly and perversity of women in 
general, and the whole race of ayahs in particu- 

The antagonist rested quite satisfied that, if 
anything of her impmdent conununications came 



up, she could turn it all over upon Cussim Ali^ 
whom she hated for the reputation of fidelity > 
he enjoyed, as she considered, to her detriment;, 
and she wisely calculated that if her loquacity 
brought punishment, it would be much better 
that it should fall upon him than upon herself. 

In the mean time Stitchwell hurried into her 
young ladies' apartment, her colour very much 
improved by the piquancy of the dialogue that 
had just passed. 

"What a complexion you have, Stitchwell^ 
and how your hand shaikes!" observed Miss 
Amelia. 

" And no Wonder ! I never was so provoked, 
in my life ;" and she ran glibly through the whole 
detail, acting Cussim Ali's acts of scorn, to the. 
infinite amusement of her young mistresses. 

When they had stopped laughing, Miss Ame- 
lia advised her to say nothing about the matter, 
" for mamma will be very little pleased to hear, 
that you have been quarrelling with servants of 
the visiters, whatever may be the provocation."" 
" It is very hard that a person is obliged to put 
up with the insolence of a black creature like that 
—but you will be late, Miss Helen; there's Mrs. 
Cheapstow, up and dressed before I came here, 
and gone straight tg miss's chamber : she makes, 
as much fuss about her as if she was her own 
child, a hundred times — I wonder what it can 
mean ; and there's Mr. Sinclair, singing in the 
garden like a skylark ; I wish he could hear that 
old rogue's proposal to cut our tongues and tie. 
our feet— a pretty way to speak, indeed 1 as if it 
had been one of his own poor, slavish, ignorant 
countrywomen." 

" Never mind, Stitchwell," said Miss Helen,. 
" you have the advantage of him ; he will be a 
cleverer man than Cussim Ali that will tie your 
tongue, or restrict it either." 

"Considering how things stand," said Miss 
Amelia to her sister, on their way to the break- 
fast-room, " it will be impossible for us to show 
how little we value the new society which Mrs.. 
Cheapstow has brought to us." 

" liew, indeed!" answered her sister; " I won- 
der, if General Monkland knew all, what he- 
would think of such company for his daughters I 
Though, to be sure, if they mean to adopt her> 
they have a right to take her with them wherever 
they go — which makes it more provoking. I 
wonder if Mr. Sinclair, with all his ideas of birth 
and propriety, knows this." 

" He is a Scotchman," answered Miss Ame- 
lia, " and, though he is proud, he is poor and. 
politic ; he is not the eldest son, you know — ^not 
his uncle's heir, and it would be no bad specu- 
lation to be Colonel Cheapstow's — ^perhaps the 
M'Alpin blood might buy the Indian fortune." 

Her sister let go her arm and answered coldly, 
" I am certain ne has more sense of his own 
merits than to throw them away so basely." 

" Men, in our day, never think their merits ill 
laid out in the purchase of a nabob's fortune, 
Helen; perhaps, before they came to the island,, 
your ten thousand pounds seemed fuU value for 
all." 

" He dared not think an)rthing of the kind!" 
said Miss Helen; but, recollecting herself for a 
moment, she added, " this supposition about the 
Cheapstows is all your own;" and she entered 
the breakfast-room with the intention of making^ 
farther observations before she took any definite 
step. 

When did a coquette ever make an observar 
tion but through the medium of her own vanity^ 
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or see things most obvious to all other eyes but 
as she desired that the;^ should be ; and, to use 
again the worn-out siimle of the moth round the 
candle, the inability to flutter longer is almost 
invariably the only efficacious restraining pre- 
ventative. 

Malcolm Sinclair was a guest in her father's 
house, and, in a manner, an officer under his 
command, so that it was hardly possible that 
General MonMand's daughters should not meet 
with attention, particularly when their own mer- 
its, and all the circumstances of the case, were 
thrown into the scale. Thev were lively, and, in 
the common acceptation oi the word, agreeable 
girls; thej knew and constantly practised all 
tiie little aids and helps of conversation and so- 
ciety which, to those who had no other means 
of getting over their time, was invaluable in a 
place like St. Helena ; and it was ouite natural 
that those who were tired of the connnement of a 
vessel or a garrison should accept with pleas- 
ure an invitation to Plantation House, and feel 
and express themselves thankful for permission 
to go there without even that ceremony. 

Of this number was Malcolm Sinclair : his 
natural gayety of heart, prepossessing appear- 
ance, gentlemanly manners, and the unanected 
ease of his domestic habits, soon made him a 
general favourite with all the members of the 
governor's family. Mrs. Monkland permitted 
him to come at all times, and he walked into the 
drawing-room or into the garden without being 
announced; the servants had the habit of saying, 
" It is not a stranger— only Mr. Sinclair," and the 
family had the habit of expecting him. 

It is but justice, however, to him to say, that 
though he had great pleasure in the society of 
those who treat©! him so kindly in a place wnere 
he had so few resources, he had never thought 
of paying particular attention to any of the sis- 
ters. He borrowed books for them, and got 
music copied from the naval and military bands, 
and danced and made sketches among the rocks, 
without any other intention than making the 
term of his exile agreeable to himself and those 
among whom it was passed. 

Such a domestication of a stranger was per- 
haps not prudent upon the part of Mrs. Monk- 
land; but her husband had always held high 
military commands in foreign settlements, and 
was consequently, in a manner, obliged to receive 
strangers and officers under Ms command to a 
greater or less degree of intimacy in his family; 
and she trusted that her daughters had been too 
well trained, and knew too well their own ad- 
vantages, to think of those whose situation or in- 
terest did not give them a title to have aspiring 
notions. 

Miss H^len had not bestowed very particular 
attention upon Malcolm, except as a means of 
mortifying her servant Mr. Heathcote, until Eleo- 
nora's appearance among them ; her remarkable 
beauty made her an object worth disputing with ; 
and from the moment she had heard Eleonora's 
name mentioned with praise, Malcohn Sinclair 
suddenly rose in her eyes. 



CHAPTER XV. 
** Namiw is thj dwelling now ! Dark the place of thine 



With three atepe I oompaas thy grave, O thou who waat so 
great before I^'-^Osslin. 

Ansa, breakfast the govenu^r's caiiiages were 



in waiting for the party, and, in consideration of 
their being old Indians, and unable to stand the 
sun, Colonel Cheapstow was taken into one, and 
Dr. M'Alpin into the other. Colonel and Mrs. 
Cheapstow, Miss Monkland and her friend, led 
the way ; the three young ladies following, imder 
the care of the doctor, attended by half a dozen 
equestrians. 

Their first point was Longwood, where they 
arrived without accident, notwithstanding the 
precipitous road they had climbed, and the ani- 
mals upon which some of the party were mount- 
ed. Tne house, which was at the time unin- 
habited, had a desolate and dreanr appearance, 
standing on the steep slope of a hill, overlooking 
the sea, unsheltered, in the bright blaze of a ver- 
tical sun, which just then broke from the clouds 
which had covered it all the morning. - 

The empty apartments were soon inspected, 
and they passed on to the little summer^ouse. 
in the comer of the garden, where he who haa 
experienced the greatest varieties of human life 
was wont to sit lor hours, poring upon a small 
rivulet of clear water, which ran always the 
same. A worn opening was pointed out, where 
he had been in the habit of resting the telescope 
with which he looked out on the rolling ocean. 

Who, in seeing these silent memorials of the 
manner in which a captive wiled away the 
hours of hopeless retrospection, at the moment 
can remember the crimes of overgrown ambi- 
tion — the absolute indifference to human suffer- 
ing and human life, which had cast him, like a 
rootless weed, on a desert shore 1 

*' We are perverse creatures, colonel," said Dr. 
M'Alpin, "poor, contradictory, perverse crea- 
tures. I mind, as if it were yesterday, the pleas- 
ure I had in hearing, at Lucknow, that the dis- 
turber of the world was quietly landed here, nev- 
er again to flood Continental Europe with human 
blood, and I no sooner find myself set in the place 
in which he sat, and gazing on the little bum on 
whic^ he gazed, than I am disposed to forget all 
but his fame— his renown— the splendid monu- 
ments he has left ; and when I see the spot which 
his telescope wore by long use — what he suf- 
fered—could this little spot give us a record of 
the bitter thoughts whicn must have filled his 
heart here, what a sermon would it be on ambi- 
tion !" 

" Yes, yes, doctor ! when a man has started 
with the misguiding star before his eyes, and his 
good sword m his right hand, the chance is, he 
follows the phantom from * weal to wo.' " 

"We should all tum philosophers," joined 
Mrs. Cheapstow, " if we were to stay here ; there 
is a spirit in the place which gives tongues to 
stones and running brooks ; and, to exemplify it, 
I will give you my opinion, that he would never 
have come here ir it had not been for his moral 
delinquency. He turned away his wife, which 
was the beginning of evil to him. For tne sake 
of securing a throne to his son, he projected the 
Russian campaign, and aU follow^ in course. 
Had that marriage never taken place— had that 
son never been bom, A*, if short-sighted mortals 
may presume to say what migkt have been, would 
perhaps never have been here." 

" At all events," said the doctor, " this island 
is his kingdom ; there is nothing but his name 
in the whme place." 

"That is trae," said the colonel, who had 
pleasure sometimes in bringing down what he 
considered his friend's flights, " and a bare, des- 
olate, unproductive domain^ it is !" 
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The young people had, under the favour of a 
cloud which came over the sun, been examining 
the little garden, which had not much to attract 
their attention, and Helen Monkland had in 
train essayed to have a moment's conversation 
with Malcolm Sinclair. The party was too 
large, and the place too small, to aamit of her 
speaking without more hearers than she wanted, 
so that she was obliged to reserve a communi- 
cation she was dying to make until some more 
fitting opportunity. 

Our friends were again in motion, and, as the 
day continued cloudy, the ladies were able to 
quit their carriages when they reached the little 
valley which Napoleon had fixed on as the place 
where he should wish to rest. Three weeping- 
willows bend their pendent branches over the 
spot, which is covered with five flat stones, taken 
from the kitchen floor at Longwood, and guard- 
ed from intrusion by an iron railing. A scanty 
stream of water runs through ihe little valley, 
and gives it a more verdant appearance than is 
found in some other parts of the island.* 

"When I stand here," said Dr. M'Alpin, 
plucking one of the violets which had been plant- 
ed by Madame Bertrand at the head of the grave, 
«* I will forget that he was an enemy of my coun- 
try, and only think of the conquering general, 
whose eagles flew to victory at his command." 

" It has Sometimes seemed strange to me, doc- 
tor," said Colonel Cheapstow, " that, with your 
spirit, you should have chosen to heal wounds 
instead of to make them." 

" Ay, colonel, the human heart is like the deep 
sea : a strong current runs on the surface, which 
is visible to all eyes, but there is often a stronger 
far below, which runs in a contrary direction, 
and may account to you for things being found 
in places where they could not have been looked 
for. No one is more sensible of the bright side 
of honour, and fame, and victory, than I am ; 
but I know well, when these dazzling meteors 
lead on the nations, what is left on the road 
which has been passed, and I choose to follow 
them with my feeble help." 

" May every one, my dear uncle, who treads 
the bright patn, be sure of such followers," an- 
swered Malcolm ; " but give me to lead — ^to lead 
always, though it should land me here." 

" I would follow, and not lead," said Eleonora. 

" And I would lead, and not follow," answered 
Helen Monkland, who doubtless expected that 
Malcolm would be pleased with an opinion so 
like his own ; but no applause followed. 

" Here we are, again under the spell of this 
man's influence," said Mrs. Cheapstow, "ma- 
king our confessions, and looking into our own 
hearts, by the grave of him who considered the 
human race as but bom to aggrandize him ; and 
who knew, and sought to know, nothing of the 
human heart but to make its weakness his 
strength." 

" While we are here," said Eleonora, " let us 
not remember what he has done, but what he 
has suffered." 

" Sweet Eleonora," said the doctor, " that is a 
sentiment worthy of yourself," and Malcolm's 
speaking countenance showed that he quite 
agreed with his uncle's opinion. 

"And so, my amiable visionary," said Mrs. 
Cheapstow, laughing, " my stem realities are to 
be put out of countenance by your beau iddal of 

* This wM trritten befor« the lemoral of Napoleon's re- 



the matter. Well, well, let it be so ; there was 
a time when I could dream dreams and see vis- 
ions as well as another, though you know, doc- 
tor, that time does not, with all ^e world, last lor- 
ever.'* 

" And when it is passed," answered the doctor, 
"what better comes in place of if? A naked 
show of mean realities, clipped to the smallest 
dimensions and poorest tbrms by the unsparing 
hand of reason. The rolling blast of the Desert 
sweeps up the sand into a pyramid, which, how- 
ever high it may be reared, is as easily scattered 
as it was brougnt together; and it is often hard 
for us to believe that, where we have the power 
to attract, we have not the same power to hold." 

Helen Monkland heard nothing but the last 
sentence, as she was following Malcolm to get 
a sprig of the willow, which she had bribed a 
sentry (placed to prevent the trees from being 
carried away as relics) to permit her to cut. 
She, as everybody does, applied the remark sho 
heard to what was passing in her own mind. 

" I shall soon see," she thought, " if this ob- 
servation be true.'' 

" Thank you, Mr. Sinclair," she said, taking 
the willow from his hand ; " this will do ; it is 
quite sufficient for my album of plants from cel- 
ebrated spots. Why do you cut so much 1" 

" The other ladies," answered Malcolm, " will 
perhaps like to have a memorial also." 

" Oh, no, I assure you my sisters do not care 
for such things ; and Miss Cheapstow, it is not 
to be supposed, from her education, poor thing ! 
that she can feel interest in anythine: of the 
kind." 

Malcolm looked surprised, and the speaker 
proceeded. 

" I really pity her, Mr. Sinclair. It must be 
very distressing for her to be brought into com- 
pany so much above her,'* 

" Miss Cheapstow can never dread or feel 
such a mortification," answered Malcolm, with 
a voice which would have prevented any other 
person from going farther ; but she eagerly broke 
in, 

" Oh ! I can assure you that you have been 
misinformed. She is only a charity-girl, taken 
from a charity-school at Madras by Mrs. Cheap- 
stow, and has no more right to the name of 
Cheapstow than I have." 

Malcolm was so surprised and provoked, that 
Miss Helen was disposed to flatter herself, from 
his momentarv silence and rising colour, that 
she had gained her point. 

" Poor thing ! that accounts for her not leam* 
ing to dance, and for her being ignorant of eve- 
rything that young ladies ought to know. I 
really quite feel for her." 

" There is not the least occasion, Miss Monk- 
land," said Malcolm j " and you will doubtless 
be happy to hear that Miss Cheapstow, though 
perhaps she has no legal claim to that name, 
IS a gentlewoman by birth as well as by man- 
ners." 

"I. am extremely happy, indeed, to hear it," 
answered the young lady, with an air of incred- 
ulous scorn ; " and more particularly as no one 
could expect to meet with birth or breeding in a 
charity-school. But, Mr. Sinclair, since you 
know so much, you will perhaps be able to teU 
me how she came there T* 

" By the death of her parents. And you may 
rest assured that the circumstance is authentic, 
when I tell you that my uncle is my authority." 

Miss Helen felt herself overwhelmed wita a 
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variety of feeUAgs, which, tak«i either individ- 
ually or collectively, were altogether contrary 
to her expectations and wishes. Mr. Sinclair 
knew, and disregarded the circumstances which 
she hoped would weigh so much in her favour ; 
in fact, they only created more interest in his 
eyes, and she had shown herself envious and 
spiteful to no purpose. 

His perfect command of temper did not de- 
ceive her when he said, " She would be happy 
to hear that Elecmora was a gentlewoman," and 
at that moment she would have been pleased if 
something which she could have construed into 
disrespect on his part had permitted her to tell 
him her mind more freely ; but Malcolm, though 
for a moment exceedingly vexed and provoked 
with what the generosity of his mind felt to be a 
mean and cruel subject of triumph, and one upon 
which he might have spoken difrerently to any 
man who had made the same observations, never 
foi^t the respect due even to the folly of his in- 
formant. He felt, also, a sort of mortification, 
that a person of whom he had thought so well 
could behave so ill, and said in his own mind, 
" Is this the lively, agreeaWe, playful Miss Hel- 
en Monkland V* 

An awkward kind of silence subsisted for a 
few moments, while both parties were revolving 
their own thoughts. Miss Helen was the first 
to observe, "But, though you have told me 
where you got your information, you have not 
asked me where I got mine." 

" No," he answered, " I am quite satisfied that 
you are convinced of its inaccuracy." 

There was something in this speech, common- 
place as it was, which rather soothed the irrita- 
ted state of the young lady's feelings, and dispo- 
sed her to conciliate, findmg there was nothing 
else left for her. 

" I think it will be as well not to say anything 
of the matter, since the thing turns out so differ- 
ently." 

"I quite agree with you. Miss Helen," an- 
swered Malcolm. 

The look of approbation which accompanied 
his assent in a manner indemnified Helen for 
the interest he had shown in the matter, and 
which vanity again began to whisper arose 
more irom the idea that she should thmk or she 
should act unworthy of herself, than any luterest 
in another. Malcolm had no intention to deceive ; 
and, thoug:h not perfectly indifferent to the good 
or ill opinion of handsome young ladies, was not 
at this moment conscious that he had a greater 
share of it than he deserved. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** If knowledge of the world makes men penfidione, 
May Jaba ever live in ignoiance." 

Addison. 

It was late before the party reached Planta- 
tion House, and the ladies found themselves so 
fatigued with the labours of the morning, that 
they separated to take a little rest before dressing 
for dinner. Mrs. Cheapstow took that opportu- 
nity of spending half an nour with Eleonora, who 
recounted to her all the little blunders she had 
fallen into, and the host of questions she had 
drawn upon herself, and the odd way in which 
the Miss Monklands had behaved to her during 
the excursion. 

" They asked what relation subsisted between 
me and Colonel Cheapstow; if Dr. M'Alpin 



was a relation of mine ; when I had first seen 
vou ; who were my companions, and what I had 
learned." 

"It is my fault," answered Mrs. Cheapstow; 
" I might have foreseen, my dear, that an envi- 
ous and prying world would take advantage of 
your inexperience." 

" What can any one envy in me V said Eleo- 
nora, ** unless, indeed, it is the happiness of 
having you, and Colonel Cheapstow, and Dr, 
M^Alpin, and Mr. Sinclair for my friends. All 
the girls envied my happiness when I left school 
with you ; but it is different with the Miss Monk- 
lands, who have their own mamma, and know 
so many things that I am ignorant of." 

" Yes, they certainly know some things that 
vou are fortunately ignorant of, and I ought to 
have put you on your guard before we came 
here. However, I do not regret what has pass- 
ed; you have gained some experience, wMch, 
as it has been painiiil, will be of more use than 
all I could have said ; and, as all this has passed 
among strangers, with whom we part in a few 
days, it is of no consequence." 

'^ I never imagined that any one could think 
the loss of my parents, and my being brought up 
at an orphan-school, at all droll ; but the Miss 
Monklands did." 

**How did they come by that intelligence! 
Did you tell them 1" 

" No ; they seemed to know everything, and 
asked a hundred questions which I could not re- 
fuse to answer without a falsehood." 

" We are in a perverse world, Eleonora, where 
malignant curiosity is always at work ; and in 
future, my love, when you meet with things new 
to you, you will restrain the remarks which give 
itbirth.^' 

" I will never make observations to any one 
but Mr. Sinclair, who is good enough to help 
my ignorance without laughing at it" 

Mrs. Cheapstow looked at Eleonora as she 
spoke, and saw, from the expression of her coun- 
tenance, that it was needless to say anything 
upon this subject; and as they were to leave 
Sinclair at St. Helena in a few da3rs, no incon- 
venience, she thought, could result from this 
friendship. 

Eleonora was in want, as she said, of some 
one to instruct her ignorance in the thousand 
trifles on which no lesson in advance could 
avail, and Mr. Sinclair was candid enough to 
see her character as it really was, and honoura- 
ble enough not to take advantage of it. 

Malcolm Sinclair was Dr. M'Alpin's nephew, 
a distinction in the eyes of Colonel and Mrs. 
Cheapstow which placed him in their family on a 
very different footing to that which the len^h of 
their acquaintance warranted; and Mrs. Cheap- 
stow contented herself with merely saying, in an- 
swer to Eleonora, " Whenever you can ask my 
advice, my dear, it will be best to come at once 
to me. You know that no one is so much inter- 
ested in all that concerns you." 

" Dear Mrs. Cheapstow, you have been more 
than a mother to me, and your advice and opin- 
ion is better to me than the whole earth. What 
was I until I saw youl You have given me a 
mind that I should never have had but for you, 
and happiness that I did not know was in the 
world." 

"My poor girl, my dear girl!" said Mrs. 
Cheapstow, kissing her forehead, " long may it 
be so. Now dress, and send the ayah to m^ 
when you have done." 
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Mrs. Cheapstow left the room, and her grate- 
ful prot^g^e commenced her toilet, utterly uncon- 
scious Uiat she possessed in no uncommon de- 
gree the loveliness of appearance which would 
make her an object of envy to thousands. The 
extraordinary circumstances of her life had pre- 
cluded the possibility of her meeting with the 
attentions or compliments which, usually from 
the cradle, inform the possessors of personal en- 
dowment of the advantages they enjoy. The 
object of a kind of jealousy from her youth, u^ 
ward, the praise or caresses bestowed on beauti- 
ful children in general had never been hers. As 
she grew up, her disinclination to take part in 
the amusements of her schoolmates, and her 
love of reading when she could find a book, still 
kept her at a greater distance. At school she 
knew she was different from those by whom she 
was surrounded, but she fancied that difference 
consisted in her European parentage, and she 
had actually attained the age of seventeen with- 
out knowing that she possessed loveliness of 
form and feature which falls but to the lot of few. 

Helen Monkland, on reaching her room, threw 
herself upon a couch, and took up a book with 
the intention of preventing her sister from ask- 
ing questions wmch she was not at that moment 
disposed to answer. Out of humour with her- 
selr, with Malcolm, and Eleonora, she hardly 
knew upon what to fix, and she began to revolve 
in her own mind all that had passed in the 
mominF. 

"To nave such a girl as that preferred to me 
is too provoking— and by Sinclair too, who, un- 
til now, I thought a man of such taste and spirit — 
one who could appreciate accomplishments and 
elegance of manners — ^what can he see in that 
girl 1 Stupid as he is, I cannot think he is so 
mean as to be swayed by her expectations — for 
they may be but expectations afrer all ; a thou- 
sand things may occur to disappoint them : the 
old colonel, before he has time to make a will, 
may perhaps die of a surfeit ; or if his wife goes 
first, he may take another, and then where are 
her expectations % The sight of that girl, with 
her anected modesty, and simplicity, and indif- 
ference, is hateful to me ! It may impose upon 
the old doctor, who, I fency, has never seen half 
a dozen young ladies in his life, and that ac- 
counts for it : It is he who has described her to 
his nephew as a heroine of romance. As soon 
as I see' him, I shall try to find out how things 
stand in that quarter.*' 

She continued to consider the subject so long 
that her sister had finished dressing before she 
began. The only satisfactory point she could 
fix upon was, that the Indiaman was to sail in a 
few days, and Sinclair was to remain. " If it 
were only possible to make him see what the 
world thinks of such people without rnv appear- 
ing in the matter— for I would not flatter his 
vanity by letting him think that I am jealous, 
nor shock his romance by appearing envious — I 
have it ! Fanny Jerrel dines here — ^she is the 
very person I want." 

Charmed with this arrangement, the young 
lady sprung up, and set to business industrious- 
ly, that' she might be ready to commence opera- 
tions. Fortunately, as she was going down stairs, 
she heard Miss Jerrel's voice in the hall, and 
taking her for a few moments into the library, 
on pretence of communicating to her dear friend 
all that had occurred since their last meeting, she 
gave her the whole history of Eleonora, and did 
not forget to add a paragraph regarding the ab- 



surdity of the attention which wAs paid to sack 
a person. 

"Astonishing!" answered Miss Fanny, when 
she had listened to all. "Every one whom I 
have seen for the last two days has done nothing 
but talk of this Miss Cheapstow, and her grace 
and her elegance — I really cannot understand it 
— ^but what does Mr. Heathcote, and what does 
Mr. Sinclair say 1" 

" Heathcote, I fancy, has never troubled him- 
self with the matter, and Sinclair only sees 
through his old uncle's spectacles." 

" Is it possible that a man of such taste and 
such refinement — ^such a judge of dignity and 
propriety— (you recollect how much he wished 
to prejudice you against me for a harmless joke) 
should be captivated by a little ignorant girl, who, 
I dare say, does not know that there are such 
things in the world 1" 

" I did not say he was ca^ivated" said Helen, 
laying an accent on the word which betrayed her 
vexation. " I only said that he was disposed to 
consider her misfortunes, as his uncle has taught 
him to call them, very interesting. If he re^y 
thought she was a soldier's child, he would see 
the story in a difierent light. He is too much of 
a Scotchman to dispense with birth, though he 
overlooks breeding.'^ 

" I owe him a little reprisal for his opinicm of 
me, and if you will help ine, Helen, this night 
shall not pass before I have paid my debt." 

" Whatever you do, Fanny, you know I must 
not appear in it, for she is a guest in this house, 
and mamma would be very an^ if I were to go 
beyond the rules of politeness." 

" Never fear ; the rules of politeness are so 
elastic, that we may extend them a little for oar 
own purposes, without giving any one cause of 
complaint." 

"All this is very well, Fanny, but mamma 
has an eye upon me constantly, and if you will 
amuse yourself, Tmust absolutely not appear in 
it." 

" I understand all tha^ Helen, and I mean to 
give you the amiable character of the defender; 
you know, my dear, you will gain in everybody's 
eyes by that." 

"Oh! you naughty girl!" answered Helen, 
laughing and colouring at the same moment. 
" You have so much invention." • 

Miss Fanny Jerrel and Miss Helen Monkland 
entered the drawing-room together ; the former 
was presented by the latter to the innocent object 
of her intended persecution, and Helen saw, by 
her friend's retreating and disdainful courtesy, 
that she was surprised by the sight of beauty 
much beyond what she had expected. 

Mortified by this discovery, because conscious 
that the graces obvious to a prejudiced person 
must be real, Helen whispered in the car of her 
friend, " You see she is too strong for you ; bet- 
ter give over the attempt." 

" On the contrary, her calm indifference is only 
an additional motive. Did you remark how she 
received my dignified bend, which I intended 
should overwhelm herl and the cool insolence 
of Sinclair's bow and his hope, ' that he had the 
honour to see Miss Jerrel well V I think he has 
a foretaste of what we wish for him. His tone 
had all the studied gravity and solemnity of a 
Chinese mandarin, repeatmg by heart a lesson 
out of the book of ceremonies, and his body bent 
in the angle to express, 'I have the honour to 
detest you !' " 
"Now you are seeking to justify yourself 
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Fanny, for the intentions you are resolved to 
•carry into execution." 

"Not at all; and since you disapprove of 
them, Helen, we will think no more on the sub- 
ject." 

** I should certainly disapprove of your doing 
a malicious thing, Fanny ; but for a little inno- 
cent amusement — and you have already told me 
that is all you mean — ^why should you give it 
Tipl" 

"Come, come, Helen, be frank, and if you 
give me the trouble to humble interlopers and 
truant swains, give me the cr^t also. Say the 
truth : you will be very well pleased if I displace 
the idol, and show it to be but potter's clay in- 
stead of porcelain, so that you do not lose in the 
eyes of the worshippers 1" 

" You are a clever girl, Fanny, that I have al- 
ways told you." 

" But at present it would be more to the pur- 
pose to tell me that I have hit the right mark ; 
for, mind ye, I will not be brought to try my skill 
blindfold/' 

" I did not know you were so vain, Fanny, 
else I would have told you that you are right- 
quite right in all you say and do." 

" Now, then, Helen, we know the matter in 
hand, and the why ana the wherefore." 

At dinner Miss Jerrel managed to seat herself 
by Dr. M'Alpin, who had handed the eldest Miss 
fidonkland to table, and contrived to make the 
conversation more amusing to him than the dul- 
ness of his right-hand companion would have 
promised. 

Miss Jerrel had lately arrived from England, 
where she had been sent at an age when the dis- 
positions of the mind were not to be changed, 
nor her early habits of falsehood, envy, and gos- 
sip regulated with the same facility as the ring- 
lets of her hair. She returned, however, at the 
end of three years, " quite a new person," as her 
parents said. Penectly accomjplished— perfectly 
well dressed--j)erfectly versed in the rules of so- 
dety. and perfectly ready to make as much mis- 
chiet among her acquaintance as little Fanny 
Jerrel had ever done— to whose authority every 
piece of unfounded intelligence had been traced 
from the time she had attained her eighth year. 

After she had talked on different subjects long 

.^enough with Dr. M*Alpin to secure his attention, 

she commenced her efforts by asking, " How long 

has that young lady been with Colonel and Mrs. 

Cheapstow 1" 

"For some months," answered the doctor, 
taming to address some observation to Miss 
Monkland. 

"And where has she been brought up 1" con- 
•tinued Miss Jerrel. 

" In India," was the laconic reply. 

Miss Jerrel, not easily baffled, returned again 
to the charge. " And I nave heard that she lost 
lier parents at a very early age." 

" Yes," answered the doctor; " but perhaps you 
have not heard that she has found in their place 
friends who love and respect her, and who will 
take care that, as far as depends upon them, no 
inconvenience to her may occur from suchamis- 
r&rtune." 

This was said in a dry, determined tone of 
voice, calculated to repress farther inquiry ; it 
was, however, lost upon the insensibility of the 
liearer, who, pretending to be ignorant or the re- 
lationship which subsisted between Dr. M'Alpin 
-and Mr. Sinclair, answered with the utmost com- 
posure, " In such circumstances, she is fortunate 



indeed; however, judging from appearances," 
and she cast a glance across the table where 
Eleonora and Malcolm were seated, " Colonel 
and Mrs. Cheapstow will soon be relieved from 
the responsibility of their charitable work ; that 
young man seems much disposed to take it off 
their hands. Perhaps, indeed, he may suppose, 
that since they have given her their name, they 
will give her something more substantial." 

" That young man is my nephew, and not dis- 
posed to do or say anything contrary to honour 
or honesty, which is more than can be said of 
all the world," answered the doctor. 

" Your nephew. Dr. M'Alpin ! Oh, I beg your 
pardon ! I trust you will never imagine that I 
had the most distant idea of such a thing." 

"Imaginations to trouble my own peace or 
that of others. Miss Jerrel, do not disturb me; 
and as there is no harm done, no mischief can 
come of it," said the doctor, turning again to ad- 
dress his right-hand neighbour. 

"Oh, Mr. Sinclair!" said Miss Jerrel, with 
her usual effrontery, " help me to make my peace 
with your uncle ! Help me out of this scrape !" 

" I know no one so able to help herself out of 
any difficulty as Miss Jerrel," said Sinclair, 
bowing coldly. 

**But you, who are so fond a{ charity, will not 
surely satisfy your conscience with the pretty 
compliment you have just made me, and refuse 
your assistance 1" 

At the word charity, upon which Miss Jerrel 
chose to place a very peculiar emphasis, a little 
titter was heard among some of the young peo- 
ple ; but Malcolm Sinclair, though he well dis- 
cerned both the intention and application of the 
phrase, was above the petty malice, and he an- 
swered with the same cool reserve as before. 

" My assistance. Miss Jerrel, is always at the 
service of any one who stands in need of it ; your 
superior abilities would only be obscured by my 
clumsy eiforts." 

Dr. M'Alpin felt too thorough a contempt for 
the malice of Miss Jerrel's design to take the- 
least part in anything regarding her, and contin- 
ued all the time the ladies remained at table to 
talk with Miss Monkland, whose good-natured 
indifference rarely saw much of what was going 
on about her. 

Eleonora had regarded all the speakers in 
turn, and easily perceived that something had 
discomposed the doctor, without having the most 
distant idea that she was in any way connected 
with it. An aid-de-camp, who nad handed Miss 
Jerrel to table, seeing that something had gone 
wrong with the young lady, which misht, per- 
haps, mar the harmony of the evening, did what 
he Knew would be most agreeable to Mrs. Monk- 
land, and endeavoured to regain her attention by 
well-timed compliments. 

" Something nas vexed your uncle, Mr. Sin- 
clair," said Eleonora, after a moment's silence. 

A suspicion of the truth crossed Malcolm's 
mind, or. at least, something like it, and troubled 
the usual gayety of his manners, though he only 
answered, " That young lady is not more agree- 
able to him, I suppose, than she is to me." 

" I wish we were away from this place," said 
Eleonora ; " I do not know what there is that 
vexes us all by turns ; and vexation is so new to 
me now, that I do not take it so humbly as I used 
to do." 

" Nothing short of fiendlike malice could seek 
to vex you." 

" I do not know that any one seeks to do it/'; 
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replied Eleonora, " and yet; sometimes I think 
they do ; and it grieves me to see my friends suf- 
fer. There is your uncle and yourself, at this 
moment, both vexed to the heart. We should be 
much better on board ship again." 

" But you forget, Miss Cheapstow, that I am 
not to go with you," said Malcolm, " and that 
your departure will be my grief." 

" And is that fixed 1" iaquired Eleonora, sor- 
rowfully. 

" Yes— quite ; our ship must remain ; but I trust 
we shall be soon relieved, and then I shall be at 
Kberty." 

"And then," said Eleonora, '<we shall all be 
happy at Fernbraes, without any of these people 
to torment us 1" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Paget. Malice cannot spy a fault in her, miscliief can- 
not make one ; and, if I might oifer my advice, it should be, 
to desist from any farther plans in the attempt : 'tis merely 
loss of labour, take my word for it. 

" Lord D. To say the truth, I begin to be of yowr opin- 
ion ; but, till a better plan can be struck out, we must pev 
«ist in this : you know my reasons."— Cumbebland's Mys- 
teriout Husband. 

The ladies rose from table, and in going to 
the drawing-room, Miss Jerrel laid hold of Eleo- 
nora's arm as familiarly as if they had been old 
acqtlaintance, and, dragging her towards the pi- 
ano, said, 

"Now, my dear creature, I must hear you 
play." 

" I do not play a note — I never played in my 
life," answered Eleonora. 

" How extraordinary ! Then sing, and I will 
play the accompaniment for you." 

" I cannot sing in company — I never sing be- 
fore strangers." 

" That is to say that I am company, for cer- 
tainly you do not consider the Miss Monklands 
strangers." 

" I never have sung but with friends," replied 
Eleonora. 

« I beg you would not consider us enemies — 
so begin.". 

" I beg you will excuse me," said Eleonora, 
takine the opportunity of release which Miss 
Jerrers seating herself at the piano afforded, and 
she walked to the other end of the room, where 
Miss Amelia and Miss Helen were turning over 
a portfolio. 

Miss Jerrel no sooner missed Eleonora than 
the sudden inclination for music took firight, and 
she followed her to finish catechizing. 

"You draw, Miss Cheapstow, I am surel" 
she said. 

" I wish I could, for I should like it very 
much." 

" Then why do you not T* asked Miss Jerrel. 

" Because I never learned." 

" Then you are a linguist, I suppose V* 

" No, unfortunately. I know little of any 
language but my native tongue." 

" Then you must be a great worker 1 quite a 
proficient in fancy-work, I presume." 

" You will think me verv^ ignorant if I con- 
fess that I hardly know what you call fancy- 
work," answered Eleonora. 

The interrogator laughed triumphandy, and 
continued, 

** My dear creature, where can you have lived, 
to have been thought np in such a state of na- 



ture I Your time must have passed in the gar- 
den of Eden, since you have never been harass- 
ed with the troubles of accomplishments which 
fall to the lot of all other women. You have 
neither been tormented with dancing, playing,, 
singing, drawing, working, or languages j I dare 
say you have also been exempted from reading 
and writing. Oh, what an enviahle life yours 
has been ! and how free from the toils that we 
have been forced to undergo !" 

" Unfortunately, I have been deprived of many 
of the advantages which others enjoy, but not 
exactly to the degree you imagine," answered El- 
eonora, who now became aware of Miss* Jerrel's 
malicious intentions. 

^^ Deprived 1" said Miss Jerrel, seizing upon, 
the word, " then your stoiy must be very inter- 
esting ; pray do tell it to us — there is nothing I 
dote upon so much as a romantic story." 

"I am sorry I cannot gratify your taste," re- 
plied Eleonora. " The loss of both my parents 
m infancy is a circumstance which can only be 
interesting to noble minds." 

" Why, is not Mr. Sindair here to hear you 1"^ 
answered Miss Jerrel ; "he would have more rea- 
son to be flattered with the observation than X 
have." 

" Yes, it would apply to him," said Eleonora^. 
with some emotion. 

Helen Monkland had been a silent hearer of 
this dialogue, while she continued to turn over 
the prints ; and she had the good sense clearly 
to perceive that Eleonora's imdeviating rectitude^ 
of character would give her an advantage in tho 
eyes of Mr. Sinclair which it would not be easy 
to counterbalance. 

"If she were ashamed of her situation, it 
would be possible to humble her; but she is 
above j)retences." Helen bit her lips when th© 
thought rose in her mind ; " but if any one caik 
bring her down, it will be Fanny Jerrel." 

Eleonora, vexed with what had passed, and 
dissatisfied with herself, retired to one of the- 
windows which opened into the garden, and 
drawing her chair as near the steps as she could^. 
set herself to consider what she had done and 
said. 

" I have suffered myself to behave in a verjr 
petulant manner, I fear," she thought ; " I am 
so spoiled by kindness that I seem to consider it 
as a riffht, and I forgot that the very want of att 
those thingjs of which Miss Jerrel spoke leaves 
me far behind those who have had such advan- 
tages ; and every one must think so, thou^ they 
have more good-nature than to make me sensi- 
ble of it, as this young lady has done." 

The thought was so mortifying, that Eleono- 
ra continued to meditate unon it until Dr. M*A1- 
pin, who had come into tne room without her 
observing him, asked her " what she was think- 
ing about, and what made her so melancholy." 

" You will think me so vain if I tell you," an- 
swered Eleonora. 

He recoHected Miss Jerrel's observation, and 
for a moment thought Eleonora's present ab- 
straction connected with it, but he answered with 
his usual kindness, " You know, Eleonora, I 
have never thought you vain, and why should I 
do so now V* 

"Because, until this eveniog, I never knew 
how ignorant and unlike the other girls I am." 

He looked at her while she was speaking, 
and saw that something had happened to over- 
turn the usual tranquiUity of her mind. "Be- 
fore 1 can speak on the subject, you must tell' 
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me, Eleonora, what has led to this discovery," 
he said. 

" Miss Jerrel," answered Eleonora, "has been 
telling me all the things that I know nothing 
about, and I was foolish enough to be angry 
with her." 

" If she has been exercising her adder's tongue 
on you, my poor child," said Dr. M'Alpin, " I 
do not wonder that you were vexed ; but do not 
foi^ that, though you know nothing of the tri- 
fles which she calls, accomplishments, you are 
not ignorant of truth, and honour, and maidenly 
modesty like her, and the possession of any one 
of the three would do her more good than sal the, 
odds and ends of vain education which have 
turned her silly head ; and never forget, Eleono- 
ra, that you have friends who value you for your 
own good qualities, for the dispositions of your 
heart, and not for the world's wealth or firothy 
acquirements." 

** I hope you will not think I am ungrateful," 
replied Eleonora. " Surely, blessed as I am, I 
have more reason to be contented and happy 
than any other {)erson in the world! though I 
cannot help wishing that I were more worthy of 
such kindness." 

" Make yourself easy on that head," said the 
doctor, " and never think that you would better 
yourself by resembUng the senseless, useless, 
vain creatures, who envy what they can never 
attain." 

Sinclair had been, during this time, at another 
window, talking with Miss Amelia Monkland, 
while they took their coffee ; and when she was 
called by her mother to make some arrangement 
about the card-tables, he strolled about into the 
garden, and turned into the path which led to the 
summer-house. 

Miss Jerrel, who had been watching her op- 
portunity, proposed to Helen and Mr. Heathcote 
a little walk into the moonlight. Mr. Heathcote 
giving an arm to each of the ladies, they follow- 
ed the same path Sinclair had taken. He had 
almost reached the summer-house, and, seeing 
them advance, turned in with the intention of 
avoiding them, as he fancied himself unperceiv- 
ed in the shadow of the trees. 

The movement, however, did not escape the 
lynx eyes of his persecutrix, who, when she was 
near enough to be certain that she must be over- 
heard, proposed to Helen Aat thev should sit 
for a few moments upon the little bench by the 
door, rather than enter a place which was alto- 
gether dark, knowing perfectly well that there 
was no egress but by that door, and that Sinclair 
must remain where he was, or join them, which 
si^e was confident he did not wish to do. " Now, 
Helen," she said, "do tell me who this Miss 
Cheapstow is, whom I find so much domestica- 
ted among you in the few days that I have been 
absent 1" 

" The fiiend and proUgde of Mrs. Cheapstow, 
as you see, Fanny." 

" That is not what I want— her history, I 
mean." 

"J did not know she had any history," an- 
swered Helen. 

" Nor I neither," joined Mr. Heathcote. 

" If that is the case, I find I am better iuform- 
ed than either of you. Guess, Mr. Heathcote, 
where she has been brought up V* 

" It is more than 1 am equal to — in retirement, 
I suppose." 

"Yes, truly," said Miss Jerrel, "in the retire- 
ment of a charity-school." 



"Impossible!" exclaimed Mr. Heathcote f 
"she is quite a lady!" 

" You have been misinformed, perhaps," ob- 
served Helen. 

" Not in the least ; and the thing is not only 
possible, but true — ^though I mvseU was unwill- 
ing to credit it until I had spoken with her. and 
found that she has not the eaucation of a cnam- 
bermaid." 

" You are too severe, Fanny, too unjust," said 
Helen; " there are many degrees between an or- 
dinary education and your accomplishments." 

" Hers is by no means ordinary ; on the con- 
trary, it is tatU-it-fait extraordinary : think of a^ 
common soldier's daughter, brought up in the 
Orphan School, with the intention of earning' 
her daily bread, or of marrying some man in her 
own sphere in life, suddenly transplanted by the 
sentimental caprice of an old lady and two old 
gentlemen into society so much above her— is 
not that altogether out of the common way 1" 

Mr. Heathcote burst into a long, loud, silly 
laugh, and Helen added, "But her being brought 
up in this way is her misfortune, not her fault;, 
and I know, from good authority, that she is weU 
bom." 

"And yet," exclaimed Miss Jerrel, "you did 
not know that she had any history I Oh ! Helenf 
Helen ! your generosity betrays itself!" 

" Miss Helen Monkland is so much above the 
rest of the world," said Mr. Heathcote, gallant- 
ly, " that I am not surprised that she feels for this 
poor girl, whose situation must be very distress- 
ing, finding herself, as you say. Miss Jerrel, ia 
society so much §ibove her." 

And Mr. Heathcote drew himself up and ad- 
justed his cravat as he spoke. 

"And there ia nothing finer, I have been told,"^ 
continued Fanny, " than to see Mrs. Cheapstow 
give her lessons, and show her how she is ta 
do, and tell her what she is to say, and recom^ 
mend her to keep up her character for simplici- 
ty as the only one she is likely to succeed in,, 
and the one most Ukely to make the old doctor 
consent to her marrying his nephew. Oh ! the* 
whole thing is charmingly got up betwixt them f 
and your friend, Mr. Sinclair, with all his pride^ 
and pretension, and pedigree, will end in oeing; 
duped by a foundling." 

" No one can be sorry for such a self-sufficient, 
supercilious Scatchmanj'* answered Mr. Heath- 
cote, laying the accent upon his country, which 
showed that he intended it to be the climax of 
Sinclair's unworthiness. 

" You are wrong, I think, Fanny, quite wrong- 
in this information," said Helen. " I candidly 
think Miss Cheapstow is what she seems to be.^' 

" Not in the least, I give you my word ; you 
judge the rest of the world by yourself, which is 
taking too high a standing for common use. I 
have often told you, Helen, that you see things 
as you would wish them to be, not as they are." 

"I should be more indebted to you for your 
good opinion than I can express,''^ said Helen, 
" if it were not given to me at the expense of an- 
other." * 

" You should value it, Helen," replied Miss 
Jerrel, "for it is not at the serviceof every one. 
I am not one of those who seek populanty by 
finding all the world faultless." 

" You have given ustliis night a proof of your 
discernment," said Mr. Heathcote, as they rose- 
to return to the house, " and I quite agree with 
you." 

Miss Jenel flattered herself that she had aetr 
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things in a new light in the eyes of Mr. Sinclair, 
whom ^e conjectured was within hearing of 
every word that had been said ; but what was 
her surprise, on re-entering the drawing-room, to 
find him seated by Eieonora, talking so quietly 
that she was puzzled to think how it could be. 
" Had he not heard her 1 and if he had, how did 
^e make his escape unobserved, and how did he 
retain such self-composure 7 He must be a 
skilful manoeuvrer, and possessed of more self- 
•command than I gave him credit for/' she 
thought. 

Helen Monkland was also curious to observe 
what effect her generosity had produced upon 
Malcolm ; but during the whole evening she 
could not perceive any difference in his manners 
towards her. He was as attentive, as polite as 
tisual, but nothing more, though Miss Jerrel 
tried to persuade her that there was a marked dif- 
ference m his manners, and that his attentions to 
Eieonora were only to pique her for the home- 
thrusts she had eiven him. 

" I think we have done wrong, Fanny,'* said 
Helen ; " I fear he sees through the whole matter, 
or that girl has really the art which you attribu- 
ted to her." 

The fact was, that Malcolm, as soon as he 
heard the commencement of this well-concerted 
conversation, conjectured the drift of the speak- 
ers, and foresaw how it was likely to tumj he 
4herefore wisely resolved to keep his temper, and 
disappoint their malice by jumping from a win- 
dow on the other side of the sunmier-house, 
which he effected without noise, and had been 
quietly seated in the drawing-room talking to 
Miss Cheapstow, while thev thought he was 
forced to sw^low all they had prepared for him. 
Both'the young ladies were, with Miss Ame- 
lia, called upon to sing a glee, which relieved 
Eieonora from the sort of censorship which she 
could not help feeling herself to be under. " I 
shall be so happy when this visit is finished," 
she said. " and we are quietlv again at James 
Town ; here I feel constrained and uncomfortar 
4>le, I hardly know for what." 

'' I shall be glad, also, when the visit is ended," 
answered Malcolm. " I have seen several things 
in so different a light to what they appeared to 
me before, that I dread to think of the time I 
have to remain here. What am I to do when 
j'ou are gone 1" 

'* I shall lose most," answered Eieonora, with 
"the utmost simplicity. " You have friends 
wherever you go ; every one seems to have 
pleasure in your society, and every one seems 
to be displeased with me, and to have satisfac- 
tion in setting all my deficiencies in array against 
me. The cause of my own imfitness for the 
world I have so eamesdy wished to be in, quite 
-overcomes me." 

" Do not, my dear Miss Cheapstow," he re- 
plied, " let the envious malice of little minds 
affect your iMippiness ; your undeniable superi- 
ority is the sole cause of the persecution you 
have met with." 

• "You are very good, Mr. Sinclair, to try to 
reconcile me to myself; but I feel mv own ig- 
norance so deeply, that I almost wisn that we 
were again on board ship, that I'might try, with 
Mrs. Cheapstow's advice, to overcome it." 

" And if you almost wish to be on board again. 
Miss Cheapstow, why do you not altogether wish 
if?" inquired Malcolm, in a tone of pique. 

" Because vou will not be with us/' replied 
Eieonora, with the same tranquillity. I 



" Pardon me. Miss Cheapstow," he said, " par- 
don my selfish vanity, that could for a moment 
doubt of the generosity of your mind." 

" I do not know what I have to pardon in 
you," said Eieonora ; " you have always been 
my friend and assistant in the disagreeable things 
my ignorance has led me into, and I hope always 
will be." 

" I trust so, with my whole heart," answered 
Malcolm; "and, believe me, I shall be more 
proud of the title than of any other that ever can 
be bestowed upon me." 

Malcolm Smclair was, as he said, proud of 
being considered the friend of Eieonora ; he felt 
that the choice was honourable to his character: 
for, though devoid of experience, she possessed 
the delicacy and instinctive feeling of character 
which enabled her to appreciate qualities which 
were in a manner new to her. Malcolm felt he 
owed the confidence reposed in him to the integ- 
rity of his conduct, and the thought was as grati- 
^ng to his self-love as interesting to his better 
^Imgs. 



• CHAPTER XVIII. 

" A fairer isle than Britain nerer aim 
Viewed in bis wide career ! A lovely spot 
For all that life can ask ! salubrious ! mild ! 
Its hills are green, its woods and prospects fair, 
Its meadows fertile, and, to crown the whd«, 
In one delightful word, it is our home-^ 
Our natire isle !" 

COTTLX. 

*' Oh, wonder ! 
How many goodlj creatures are there here * 
How beauteous mankind is ! Oh, braTO new world. 
That has such people in't !" 

Shakspbabi. 

Next morning all our friends took leave of 
the governor and his family, and returned to 
their boarding-house in James Town just in time 
to see Blue Peter flying, and, as soon as they 
came in sight of the harbour, to receive the cap- 
taints summons to repair on board. 

In oar world all enjoyment is followed by 
parting, and the good doctor had become so 
much attached to his nephew, that he could not 
sufl[er the necessity without regret. It seemed 
to him as if he had recovered the society of hia 
sister in her son; perhaps, had she lived to 
greet his return, he would have found a change 
in the companion of his you^h; but Malcolm 
brought her before him as he had left her, in the 
warmth, and generosity, and unbroken elasticity 
of youthful feeling ; he looked upon him, and he 
saw his mother's smile ; be listened to him, and 
he thought he heard her voice ; his sentiments 
seemed to flow from her heart ; her kind and 
generous spirit dictated the words he uttered, 
and his uncle listened to him with " more pleas- 
ure than," as he often declared, " he ever ex- 
pected to feel again on this side of time.'* 

Though those whose advanced pilgrimage in 
life's rough ways must know the vanity of the 
high hope and buoyant expectations of eariy 
years, still they carry the freshness, the charm, 
and the promise of the opening spring idong 
with them, and the heart not closed by misan- 
thropy is sometimes willing to forget its own 
bitter experience, and to hope for the objects of 
its love after its own hopes are withered. When 
Malcolm spoke of Fembraea and the happiness 
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ke anticipated in returning there, his nncle per- 
mitted his mind to go back to the first years he 
had spent in India, and the feeUngs he then ex- 
perienced at a similar prospect, and he said, 
'*Yes, my dear boy, I trust I shall hare the 
comfort of having you there with me, and that 
you will enjoy aU the happiness I have spent 
my life in dreaming of" 

Our own cutting experience may very clearly 
prove that the scourge and the knife are the best 
disciplinarians of the rebellious human heart ; 
yet such is the instability of human reason, that 
we still hope that others may attain wisdom by 
a smoother path ; and though we know the rough, 
bare, up-hill road, exposed to sharp and chilling 
blasts, to be that which shows the world as it 
truly is, we still sigh for the sheltered valley, 
though our bounded visions see little beyond it. 

Colonel and Mrs. Cheapstow gave Mr. Sin- 
clair a very cordial invitation to make their 
house his home when he returned to England : 
an invitation which he told them he sincerely 
hoped to be able to accept, though his doing so 
must depend upon the destination of his ship. 

Eleonora expressed the sorrow she felt at 
parting from one who had treated her with uni- 
form kindness ; had she known the interpreta- 
tion her regret might have borne, she would cer- 
tainly have suppressed the expression ; but she 
knew nothing of sentimental feelings ; she had 
never read a novel, and she had never associa- 
ted or conversed with those who were better 
informed upon such subjects than herself. From 
the moment she saw the doctor's nephew, she 
had been quite certain that he must be good and 
amiable like his uncle, though she thought it 
was impossible that one so very much admired, 
and so capable of pleasing eveiy one he con- 
versed with, could have the same indulgence for 
her ; her ignorance appeared greater in her own 
eyes than it had ever done before, when she 
compared his manners, and instruction, and ac- 
quirements with her own ; and her gratitude to 
Malcolm was proportionably great when she 
found that, instead of exposing her as others 
took pleasure in doing, be gave her assistance 
and direction with as much kindness and stead- 
iness as his uncle could have done ; and, as he 
was more constantly near her, she had become 
accustomed to consult him when she wanted 
advice. 

Brought up as she had been, it was impossi- 
ble that she could guess what the world would 
say of such friendship ; ignorant of the usages 
of society, and having no guide but her own 
feelings, she was not conscious of any reason 
for disguising the regret which she really and 
naturally felt ; though, after they had fairly left 
St. Helena, and seen its rocky mountains fade 
in the distance, she spoke no more on the sub- 
ject, but set herself with double application to 
acquire the different branches of education, and 
follow the studies Mrs. Cheapstow judged prop- 
er for her ; and in the seven weeks spent at 
sea before the Ruthven Castle reached Eng- 
land, Eleonora laboured with unceasing indus- 
try, not to acquire accomplishments which were 
at present out of her reach, but to store her 
mind with useful knowledge, and accustom her- 
self to reflect on what she read. It would have 
been difficult, in many cases, to make up for the 
time which had been lost ; but when Nature 



has given the capability, and there is inclinatioa 
to profit by it, no time is too late to learn — ^as 
the doctor often told Mrs. Cheapstow, Nature 
goes twice as far as education, and rarely does 
anything by halves. 

They were running along under easy sail, 
with a favourable breeze, when " Land'* was 
annoanced from the maintop. " It is Old Eng- 
land !*' said Colonel Cheapstow, when the w^- 
come cry reached his ears. " Come, my dear, 
come Eleonora, let us go on deck, and see a 
sight dear to British eyes. There, Eleonora, 
there is the country of your fathers," he said, 
pointing to the long, low, dark blue line which 
streaked the horizon. 

*' Ay," sadd the doctor, mounting the poop 
stairs, while his friends were talking with the 
captain, and looking through his telescope as if 
they would anticipate the vessel's motion, "how 
well I remember the day I lost sight of that 
shore, thirty years ago !" 

He leaned over the railing, and covered his 
face with his hands as he retraced in his own 
mind the changes which those years had brought 
about. " There is England," he thought ; " and 
I am returned to it in health, and with a moder- 
ate portion of strength, and with riches beyond 
what my most sanguine wishes ever anticipa- 
ted ; but what do I expect from it all 1 Where 
are my hopjes ? blighted, withered, and dead ; 
who will rejoice on my arrival but from inter- 
ested motives 1 Who is there to recognise my 
altered form, or to welcome an exile after his 
wanderings 1 And yet this is the hour I have 
so ardently longed for !" 

The good doctor felt the ingratitude of such 
thoughts just at that time, and strove to banish 
them from his min4 ; he stayed on deck, musing 
over bitter fancies, until the dusky outline was 
lost in the closing evening, and a chill, damp 
shore- wind drove him to his cabin. 

In the night a pilot came on board, bringing 
with him a pile of English newspapers and the 
early fruits of the season. " Th^se strawber- 
ries," said Colonel Cheapstow, as he helped 
himself to some at breakfast, " are nothing to 
what I remember them ; the strawberries of my 
time were quite. difiTerent." 

" I fear the difference is in us, Cheapstow," 
returned his wife ; " the flavour is just what it 
used to be, though our perception of it is dif- 
ferent." 

*' It is mortifying to think," said the doctor, 
"how much we are the creatures of habit; 
and that, after a long absence from our na- 
tive land, we should return and find our early 
delights powerless to please. We let ourselves 
forget that we left them when all things had 
that power — when the world wore an enchant- 
ment it can never wear again." 

" I am charmed with the strawberries," said 
Eleonora ; " they are cool* and fresh, and fra- 
grant, and I like them just because they come 
from the country I have so earnestly wished to 
see : they seem to me like a surety that I shall 
be there." 

" Yes, Eleonora, yon are right," said the doc- 
tor ; " youth is the season we should return, if 
we would really relish the pleasures which 
haunt us in memoiy through all the years of 
our exile. It is not when we see too much, 
and know too much, and feel too much, that we 
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can take up the dreams which our departure 
broke ofi; or return to the unritiated, uncor- 
rapted tastes of early Ufe. Oh ! but it's a se- 
yere disappointment for a man to find himself at 
variance with his memory — ^to have the things 
beforb his eyes which he has all his life fancied 
would be a delight, and to find that they are so 
no more, and that, after having looked at and 
examined them on eveiy side, he is forced to 
the hopeless confession that they are tbe same, 
and the change is in him." 

Those who never leave their own oountiy, 
who spend their lives in tbe midst of objects 
and feelings familiar to them from chiklhood, can 
no more imagine the sensations which overpow- 
er a returned wanderer, than the man who has 
married the woman of his choice in tbe flower 
of her youth, and has seen her grow M by his 
side, can enter into the sorrowful surprise of 
him who, ailer long absence, finds the blooming 
beauty, whose appearance at seventeen had 
filled his memoiy, metamorphosed into the 
wrinkled grandmother. 

OflT the Isle of Wight another pilot came on 
board to take the passengers into Portsmouth ; 
and, well aware of the impatience of those he 
had to do with to set foot on their native land 
again, he did not lose such a good opportunity 
of making them pay for the pleasure, and secu- 
ring to himself some of the rupees of which it 
is the joint efibrt of every one at Portsmouth to 
lighten passengers. 

Of all the cold, chilling bath shocks which a 
man can receive, none are more vexatious than 
the ruthless piracy with which he is treated on 
his return to his own free land. Every one 
seems to consider him as a pigeon to be plucked, 
or a contraband article to be squeezed and ex- 
amined before he is suffered to pass ; one who 
ought to be subjected to the observation of pro- 
fessional spies, the insolence of custom-house 
ofilcers, and the impositions of pilots, watermen, 
and maitre d'hdtels. 

The little vessel in which our friends landed 
danced like a cork in the swell, and was so low 
in the water that the waves broke over her and 
compelled the passengers to remain under hatch- 
es, notwithstanding the stifling closeness and 
heat. They were accompanied by the custom- 
house oflicers, who minutely inspected every in- 
dividual before they were permitted to set foot 
on English ground, and who sent the single 
trunk which every passenger was permitted to 
take from the ship for present use to undergo 
an overhaul at the Portsmouth custom-house. 
Mrs. Cheapstow was greatly provoked when, af- 
ter this inspection, an officer made his appear- 
ance with a written paper in his hand, contain- 
ing a list of muslin dresses which had been ta- 
ken out of Eleonora's portmanteau, and which 
they thought proper to arrest upon the plea of 
" their being too fine for the wear of a private 
individual, and only fit for a duchess!" 

^' By this means, you will arrive in London, 
my dear,'* said Mrs. Cheapstow, looking over 
tbe list, *' without a single thing to put on." 

" What !" said Colonel Cheapstow, " what 
do you say, my dear 1 It is not possible that 
they can have dared to stop any part of our 
baggage 1 If I had these fellows at Lucknow, I 
would teach them how to behave ! Low Euro- 
peans presuming to judge what is proper for the 



wear of a mmaber of Colonel Cheapstow's fam- 
ily ! And am I to meet with such treatment 
before I have well set foot on English ground t 
Unparalleled insolence ! The first thing I shall 
do on my arrival in London will be to repre- 
sent it to the proper authorities, and have re- 
dress. Do you know whose baggage you have 
arrested 1" demanded the colonel, turning ta 
the custom-house oflicer. 

" That's no business of ours, sir," returned 
the man, in a sulky tone ; ** we do our duty." 

" He is right, my dear," said Mrs. Cheapstow, 
taking her husband's arm with the intention of 
stopping an altercation which could only have a 
disagreeable efifect ; " I am half dead with that 
horrid boat. Think no more of this busioesfr 
now ; in town you will have a better chance of 
bringing them to reason." 

Vexed with the custom-house and fatigued 
with the pilot-boat, Mrs. Cheapstow chose to- 
rest all day at a Portsmouth hotel, if, indeed, 
any rest could be found in such a boisterous^ 
situation. 

"What can we have for dinner 1" demand- 
ed the colonel. " What have you got in the 
house 1" 

•* Everything, sir," was the ready answer. 

" Game V oe 

" No, sir ; this is not the season, sir." 

" Fresh salmon ?' 

** It has gone out also, sir." 

*• Cod and oysters, theni" 

" We had a beautiful head and shoulders yes- 
terday, but, unfortunately, it was dressed for the- 
corporation dinner; and for oysters, sir, I don't 
think, sir, there are any." 

"Then what have you goti what can yod 
give us 1" demanded the colonel. 

" A fine duck, sir, beefsteak, or a tender mut- 
ton-chop, sir ; roast-pork, calf's head, or — " 

" Fit food for a man-of-war's man who has- 
been fed for a whole voyage on salt provisions !"^ 
said the colonel, interrupting the unsatisfactory 
list. " Have you nothing more suitable for us T 
At least give us some roast-beef and a turkey,, 
or anything that we have not had every day for 
the last six months, and vegetables— -every va- 
riety of vegetables you can procure." 

While the colonel was settling the^ dinner, 
Eleonora was examining the house — carpeted 
rooms — beds and windows covered with drape- 
ry met her eyes for the first time — ^in short, the 
whole place, and the whole manner of it, was 
unlike anything she had ever seen before, and 
she earnestly wished that Mr. Sinclair had beeni 
there to show her the town, as none of her se- 
nior friends seemed much disposed to walk af- 
ter their tossing in the pilot-boat ; but as this 
was not the case, she could only look from the 
windows, and wonder what every one could 
have to do in such a hurry — all those she had 
ever seen in India had always time enough for 
whatever was to be done. 

Colonel Cheapstow was shocked and amazed 
by busy feet trotting up and down stairs, and 
trudging as unceremoniously over his head as if 
he had not been there to hear them. Cussim 
Ali was harassed by the impertinent observa- 
tion of those in the kitchen ; his master wa» 
low-spirited at the sight of so many human faces, 
none of which wore a smile for him, or welcom- 
ed his return ; and the whole party were equally 
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f^lad when next morning brought their post- 
chaises to the door, and they found themselves 
again in motion, not riding over Neptune's un- 
«tabie domain, but bowling along a good hard 
turnpike-road. Those only who have been for 
months tossed upon every vagrant wave which 
chooses to l*fl its head under them, can tell the 
pleasure of finding themselves on the firm and 
Bolid earth, and hearing the lark sing instead of 
the seabirds shrieking to the gale. 

Our travellers looked with delight upon every 
sweet cottage and small farm on the road. 
Those who have been out of England know that 
magnificent houses and stately castles are to be 
met with in other parts ; but the beauty, the 
neatness, the extreme propriety and comfort of 
rural and humble life are peculiar to merry Eng- 
land. The rich live at ease all the world over, 
but the habitations of the lowly are alone beau- 
tiful in England. 

" What lovely retreats !" said Eleonora, who 
had never before seen anything of the kind. 
" Surely the people who live here must be per- 
, fectly happy. I could not have imagined such 
luxuriance and such order. This is diflTerent to 
Choultry Plain or the rocks of St. Helena ; and 
the people who walk about are so alert and so 
healthy, and so ruddy— oh, it is a new world !*' 

*' A new world indeed, my dear," answered 
Colonel Cheapstow ; ** and one I hope you will 
find better than the old, though they have not 
given you a favourable specimen in not leaving 
you a gown to put on." 

" That does not signify," joined Mrs. Cheap- 
stow ; " in London money does everything in 
five minutes : we are not obliged to have dur- 
zees and cut cloth. You have only to speak the 
word, and, in native phrase, < your order is ex- 
ecutcMi.' " 

Dr. M'Alpin had no other companion than 
Cussim Ali, who, upon entering the postchaise, 
where his master chose he should be, rather than 
be exposed on the outside, wanted to squat him- 
self in the bottom at his sahib's feet, a situation 
the doctor would by no means admit of Cus- 
sim next essayed to stand, for the idea of seat- 
ing himself by his master was a liberty which 
never entered into his mind as practicable ; and 
when the doctor at length made him understand 
that it was actually to be done, he gathered 
himself up in a corner into as small a compass 
as possible, and drew his feet in under him out 
of sight, resolved, at least, not to be guilty of the 
indecorum of leaving such unpolite extremities 
in view. 

The doctor mused on the fair scene before 
him, and found with pleasure that it even ex- 
ceeded his recollections— or perhaps it would 
he more just to say that, having seen more of 
the globe which we call ours, he was better able 
to appreciate what his eyes now looked upon. 

" This is a countiy worth returning to," he 
said, speaking aloud, according to his custom 
when his mind was full. 

** Sahib 1" answered his attendant. 

** Look out of that window, Cussim," he said, 
« and tell me if you do not think this a good land 
— a very good land !" 

" It is a good country," answered his attend- 
ant, gravely, thrusting out his head as he spoke, 
in obedience to his master's orders. "It is a 
Teiy good country for white gentlemen, sahib, 



but for black Admtts (children of Adam) Hindos- 
tan is better. -I do not see the Ganges, and I 
do not see the rice-fields." 

" It iB natural, Cussim, very natural," said the 
doctor, speaking kindly to the poor native, who 
seemed to be painfully impressed with the nov- 
elty of everything he saw about him, as he fett 
that he was never again to be warmed by the 
rays of his own bright sun ; " but never fear, 
Cussim ; though you do not see the Ganges and 
the rice-fields, you will have plenty of water, and 
rice too, where you are going, and you will al- 
ways be with me." 

*'The sahib's pleasure be done," answered 
Cussim, respectfully, at the same time drawing 
himself back into his comer, hke a snail in his 
shell, when he found that his turbaned head was 
an object of wonder to every one who passed on 
the road. His Asiatic gravity was greatly shock- 
ed by such an unseemly display of curiosity in 
men ; and he conceived but a mean opinion of 
those who were so ignorant of the common forms 
of civility as to indulge it, and were weak enough 
to take part in the disreputable and low-caste 
amusement of laughing on a public road, fit only 
for monkeys or women. 

Colonel Cheapstow had not been two days in 
London before he discovered that, instead of 
living above the world as he used to do, at a 
distance from its bustle, and turmoil, and vulgar 
occupation, he was let down to actual contact 
with its gross materials. To mix in the streets 
with people who never thought of giving way, 
and to be disturbed by noises which no orders 
could silence, to be brushed by in walking, or 
pressed upon in crowded rooms, were acts of 
familiarity which made him almost wish that he 
had retained his own space and place at Luck- 
now. 

** How persons," he said to his wife, *'can go 
to the opera or the theatre, my dear, who have 
not guards to protect them, is more than I can 
understand ; I really cannot endure to see you 
elbowed in a crowd — indeed, I can hardly bear it 
myself Low-caste Europeans have no idea of 
what is due to their superiors ; people at home 
are so accustomed to be inconvenienced, that 
they seem to have no feeling upon the subject. 
I could not have imagined so many annoyances. 
Small, stifling rooms, stuffed to an excess, with- 
out a breath of fresh air in circulation, heated by 
gas and seacoal; kitchens in the house, and the 
smell of cooking ; single chairs at dinner, and 
your next neighbour so close that the servants 
stretch over your shouklers, and oblige you to 
take the trouble of asking for what you want 
instead of anticipating your wishes. Give me 
the watchful attendance of Mussoknan servants, 
who supply my wants in silence, and who know 
that they should neither be seen nor heard, 
though, like invisible spirits, they are always at 
hand to minister to the comfort of their mas- 
ters." 

" You will get reconciled to all these things, 
Cheapstow, as other people do." 

*• Never, never ; I do assure you, eveiy repe- 
tition Only makes the thing more offensive. Is 
one who has filled a conspicuous station to mix 
pele-mele with the multitude, to be jostled by 
every little ignorant citizen, whose longest voy- 
age has been across the Channel, and whose 
greatest command the presidency of a reading- 
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room ! I shall sooner leave London, and neFer 
set foot in it again. It was but yesterday, in 
getting out of my carriage, that a chimney- 
sweeper almost threw me down at the very door 
of our hotel here." 

^* But, as that is not an eFery-day*s occur- 
rence," answered Mrs. Gheapstow, "we must 
just overlook it, and bring Eleonora into the 
world a little before we fix upon our future res- 
idence. Here are volumes of answers to the 
budget of notes you sent out ; it would appear 
that all our friends have not left town yet, and 
there are invitations for the next month." 

" I detest the trouble of going to other peo- 
ple's houses, where one is sure to be uncom- 
fortable, and where one is sure to have dessert 
in the room one has dined in, though it is filled 
with the fumes of dinner. I should^ like, my 
dear, keeping to my old habit of receiving my 
friends in mine." 

'* Impossible, Gheapstow ! the thing is not to 
be expected in London ; you must get over 
those qui-hie habits, and live like other people." 

" I shall never live like other people — at least 
not like any I see here; and when M*Alpin 
leaves us, as he says he intends to do to-mor- 
row, I do not see what is to keep us in town." 



GHAPTER XIX. 

*< We twa hae ran aboot the braes, 
And pu*ed the gowans fine, 
But we've wander'd many a weary foot, • 
Sin' aold lang-syne." BuBNS. 

Dr. M*Alpin, impatient to be under his own 
roof-tree, only stayed in the great capital to pass 
his baggage through the India House, and set 
forth with Gussim Ali for Fernbraes, wliere he 
arrived, without accident or interruption, one 
chilly day in the beginning of Jane. 

Before ushering him into his paternal man- 
sion, it may be as well to account for some of 
the changes he met with there, and which, as 
he was ignorant of the circumstances which led 
to them, he was not prepared to expect. 

His sister, soon after his departure from 
home, had been persuaded to marry a man* 
every way unworthy of her ; one whose only 
recommendation was the possession of the 
small estate of Stoneyards, four miles from 
Fernbraes. This, however, was suflScient to 
determine her parents on the match : their only 
son had left them, and they were resolved that 
their daughter should remain; fixing her at 
Stoneyards was the most effectual means, and 
there accordingly she was fixed. ' 

After the death of her grandfather, who sur- 
vived her father and mother, her husband, Mr. 
Sinclair, took the management of Fernbraes for 
her absent brother, and took upon himself to 
make many alterations, which he insisted were 
improvements, in conformity, as he said, to Dr. 
M'Alpin's letters on the subject. It was in vain 
that she remonstrated against his cutting down 
a bank of large old wood, which extended on 
the east side of the house between it and the 
sea. Three straggling, scathed Scotch firs were 
all that she could rescue from the axe ; he in- 
sisted that the trees were rotten at the heart, 
and that it would be much better to remove 



them, and plant young in their place, which' had 
a chance to be well enough grown before the 
laird came home, though she soon ascertained 
that the old Scotch firs were the only trees 
among the number decayed at heart, and that 
the rest were sold to a wood-merchant for a 
pretty considerable sum. 

The house, a large, high, irregular mass of 
gray granite, with a single tower at one end 
standing sentry over the rest, was situated upon 
the north slope of a steep hill, overlooking the 
sea^ which formed a bay of some extent, and 
wherein the tide was at this moment leaving a 
stony beach interspersed with pools of water. 
Upon the face of the mountain, built by Stone- 
yards for the convenience of his own sheep^ 
which he sometimes chose to pasture there* 
were several low, white stone dikes, conspicu- 
ous in all the newness of their erection ; neither 
shrub or tree had the courage to show itself 
above them, and encounter such sharp, keen 
breezes as were there in circulation. 

A broad belt of thick, dark Norway pines 
circled the upper part of the hill upon which the 
house was placed, and gave to view the mount- 
ain's gray stony top, towering up in unclothed 
nakedness. This wood, with the exception of 
the before-mentioned old Scotch firs, and a*few 
straggling stunted young trees, which had l^n 
stuck in to replace their ancient predecessors, 
and to shelter, if such a thing were possible, a 
nondescript summer-house planted on the shoul- 
der of the hill, and cpnstructed on the model of 
one of the small Mussulman temples so com- 
mon in India, but which wanted, alas ! the 
spreading banian which ought to have sheltered 
it, was all the wood which graced Fernbraes. 

When Dr. M*Alpin's carriage turned from the 
south road, round the shoulder of Ben Morvan, 
the driver of his posthorses took off his hat and 
welcomed his honour home to Fernbraes, at 
the same time stopping for a moment, that the 
laird might have an opportunity of contemplating 
the inheritance to which he was returned. 

The doctor could hardly believe his eyes when 
he looked on the place he had used to think a 
paradise. " Where are the trees 1" he said, in 
his old way, speaking aloud. 

" Sahib 1" answered Gussim Ali, but his 
master heeded him not. 

" Where is the grove in which I used to sit 
with my dear sister 1 Where is the great old 
tree under which she used to feed the thrush- 
es in the spring evenings 1 My grandfather, I 
know, never would have cut down that, and 
wo betide him that has done the ill deed ! And 
this is the house I used to think a palace ! — ^not 
but that it is big enough for me, and all the 
friends I have now to put into it." 

The doctor sunk back in melancholy abstrac- 
tion, and the horses moved on. The first hu- 
man creature whom he could recognise was his 
worthy foster-brother Duncan Maclean,who was 
on the watch to meet him. The doctor sprung 
out of the carriage, and Duncan took his offered 
hand with right good- will, though there was as 
much of sorrow as of joy in his looks, to see the 
changes which years had made upon one he al- 
ways had called "his young master." 

They both stood looking at each other's faces, 
trying to recall the days which were gone ; but 
it was only in the dear blue eye, which sparkled 
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with honest joy at his friend's return, that Br. 
M*Alptn could yet trace the hearty, active, mer- 
ry lad he left, in spite of the sedate brow, fur- 
rowed cheeks and white locks which he saw 
before him ; and perhaps it was still more diffi- 
cult for honest Duncan, when he surveyed the 
laird's altered frame, to identify it with the 
blithe swahky he remembered, upon whose brow 
a mother's parting could hardly leave a shade. 

" If your mother and the Lady Stoneyards 
-were but here to see this day !" said Duncan, 
when he felt that the changes in his master's 
appearance had not extended to his heart. ** If 
they could but look up and see you cross your 
own threshold !" 

"They will look down, Duncan," said the 
doctor, " they will look down and see it, I have 
no doubt." 

*^It's the proudest day that has shone on 
Fembraes sinca those that spelt the name of 
M'Alpin left it," said Duncan ; " and it is more 
joy to me to see you here, the rightful heu*, and 
my foster-brother — ^my own old mother's child, 
than if the best lairdship in broad Scotland had 
been made mine, and everything that belongs to 
it." 

"You will find, Duncan," said the doctor, 
sensibly affected by the voice of genuine affec- 
tion, "that I have not forgotten my father's 
hearthstone, nor them that used to be round it ; 
though, wo's me ! who is there now but your- 
self and my good old nurse, your kind and ex- 
cellent mother V 

" My mother is not in this part of the country 
now-," answered Duncan. 

"Not in this part of the country 1 not in 
my house when I have come home to iti How 
is that 1" 

"If your honour please," said Duncan, "we 
will speak anent that another time; the friends 
will be waiting for your coming." 

As the doctor drew near the house, he observ- 
ed that some recent attempts had been made to 
plant shrubberies round it, but that, nipped by 
the ungenial atmosphere, the common plants 
had withered away, and dry twigs stuck into the 
ground only remained to mark the ineffectual 
effort. The more hardy, such as larches and 
spruce firs, had hardly attained the height of 
common currant-bushes. The gravel which cov- 
ered the walks was mixed with shells, and bor- 
dered by seapinks, the only flowers which ap- 
peared in bloom. 

It is easy to imagine to what a train of 
thoughts all this gave birth in the doctor's mind, 
and how much he was pleased when, in the 
midst of them, he stopped at his own house, to 
see a dozen strange heads thrust out of the win- 
dow, gazing with wonder upon him and his satel- 
lite Cussim Ali, getting out of the carriage as 
if he had been "some hr awa beast," as Dun- 
can afterward expressed it. 

As soon as the door was opened by a white- 
haired lad, in a full new suit of M'Alpin livery, 
out flew a pack of dogs of all sorts and sizes, 
barking and jumping, first on the servartt and 
then into the carriage, to the utter amazement 
of poor Cussim Ali, and down came Miss Jame- 
sina, in her best bib and tucker, saying, " Uncle, 
ye are welcome back to auld Caledonia !" 

The first sound of her voice, and the first 
glance of her square figure and broad face, damp- 



ed the eagerness with which her uncle would 
have otherwise greeted the child of his sister ; 
she had no resemblance to Malcolm or his motb^ 
er — still she was her daughter, and, as such, he 
received her cordially. AU the rest came crowd- 
ing round them, and Miss Jamesina presented 
the whole race of nephews, and nieces, and 
cousins (of whose name even her uncle was ig- 
norant); and also her father, who shook his 
arm as if he would have shaken it out of its 
socket, and, while he retained his fingers in his 
iron grasp, roared in a stentorian voice, " Laird,, 
ye are welcome home again — and a bin house 
and a bonny ye are come to : I'm no thinking 
ye hae seen mony like it in the Indies." 

The doctor's ears were stunned, and his fitt- 
gers thrilled under the powerful pressure laid 
upon them ; but be strove to master what at the 
moment he was disposed to think his own ner- 
vous irritability, and received his new relations 
with a good grace, though two minutes were 
suflScient to convince him that his*absent fa- 
vourite, Malcolm, was the only friend he could 
find among them. 

The glance of an eye or the tone of a voice 
often displeased him more than the things said 
or done ; they indicated the fountain from which 
the others flowed, and the careful, calculating, 
hypocritical sound of Miss Jamesina's voice re- 
peating her well-set compliments of welcome, 
was hateful to his ears from the first moment it 
reached them, and almost more odious than the 
ignorant, boisterous selfishness of her father. 

The eldest son, or " the young laird," as he 
was called, possessed the distinguishing char- 
arteristics of hundreds of his cast, in that and 
every other country. He was, as far as any 
human creature can be so, without mind, well- 
looking, and was certainly a well- grown, idle, 
obstinate, useless man, who considered his fa- 
ther as his steward, and his sisters as servants 
born to consider his interests, bear his com- 
plaints, and humour his caprices. 

The second daughter, Mrs. M'Askel, seemed 
one whose instinct went no farther than per- 
sonal comfort and self-interest, and when neither 
of these were in question, had nothing either to 
do or to say. 

The youngest son, Hector, was bred a wri- 
ter, with the intention of qualifying him to act 
as factor for his friends, and sheriff-clerk for 
the county ; in him were concentrated the dis- 
tinctive abominations of the whole* family — his 
father's vulgarity— Jamesina's worldly wisdom 
— Mrs. M'Askel's ignorance — Hugh's obstinacy 
— Barbara's vanity — and not one of the good 
qualities of Malcolm. He had been sent to col- 
lege to learn assurance and conceit, and return- 
ed well qualified to make his way by alternate 
bowing and pushing. 

Cousins and other more distant relations com- 
posed the group, whom Miss Jamesina success- 
ively introduced to her uncle, and when this 
necessary ceremony was over, Dr. M'Alpin said, 
addressing his brother-in-law, " I left your son 
Malcolm well at St. Helena ; I wish I could have 
brought him here with me to take part in this 
meeting, and to help me to receive my friends 
in the home of his forefathers." 

" You will not miss him," answered Stone- 
3rards, "when his eldest brother is with you. 
Hugh, come here, and take the place your birth- 
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right giyes yoo. He is so bashful, Fernbraes !'' 
oontinaed his father, laying his large hand on 
the broad shoulders of the tall, stout, awkward 
young man. " This is our young laird." 

The promising scion attempted an uncouth 
bow ; his uncle, at tbe moment, felt the drifl of 
his father, to have him, in a manner, formally 
recognised as the heir-apparent of Fernbraes, 
which he determined at once to counteract. 

" Say yours, if you please," he answered, 
laughing ; '* for me, I am a gay bachelor, and 
have not determined to leave my lands to other 
people's bairns." 

** Well, well," rejoined Stoneyards. "I hope, 
at all events, that ye hae brought a good appe- 
tite with ye, for we are just staerving ; it is noo 
past five o'clock, and I'm sure the dinner's burn- 
ed to a stick." 

" Yes, indeed," answered Miss Jamesina ; 
" and my dear uncle will take cold standing here 
without his hat. Put on your hat, uncle ; ye 
are among friends, ye know, and there is no use 
for so much ceremony." 

The doctor gave his arm to the speaker, in 
her quality of dame du chateau^ while the rest 
of the party followed, rushing up stairs with 
noise enough, as one of the elderly cousins de* 
clared, *' to deave a miller." 

*' Since it is so near the dinner-hour, and we 
are pressed for time," said the doctor, looking 
round on the assembled party, when they had 
all reached the drawing-room, " my friends will, 
I trust, excuse me wlule I take off the dust I 
have brought with me. I shall not keep you 
long waiting." 

Cussim Ali understood his master's signal, 
and departed to open his portmanteau. 

" Hoot," said Stoneyards, hastily, " hoot, 
Fernbraes, ye are no going to dress noo ; ye are 
as well dressed as man can be : did ever any- 
body see the like, when the dinner is just coming 
on the table !" 

" Indeed, uncle, ye are too particular," joined 
Miss Jamesina ; " ye forget that ye are among 
friends, and there is no use for so much cere- 
mony." 

" Excuse me, Jamesina ; I am not fit to come 
into lady's society with the dust of a turn- 
pike road on my face, and thistle-down in my 
hair; but an old bachelor's toilet is not very 
long, and I beg that you will not detain dinner 
on my account, Jamesina. Mr. Sinclair, I beg 
that you will not wait a moment for me." 

" Heard ever any one the like !" said Mrs. 
M'Askel. *'No, no, laird, it would be but a 
bad beginning if we were to sit down to dinner 
the first day in your own house without you at 
the foot of the table. We know better what is 
due to the head of the house than such a thing 
as that." 

"Between you all," said Stoneyards, "the 
end of the matter will be, that the dinner will 
be burned to a cinder. Ceremony on a' sides 
is but sma' proof o' friendship, and what I hae 
never given into with my friends, as ye see, 
Fernbraes." 

" Do not break through your old custom, then, 
for me, Mr. Sinclair. Nothing but the impossi- 
bility of doing otherwise would make me keep 
my friends waiting for a moment." 

" Well, well, as ye are determined to go, and 
the ladies to wait, and let the dinner take its 



chance, the best thing that can be done is to 
waste no more time in talking aboot it ; the 
sooner this dressing is begun, the sooner it will 
be finished." 

" A reasonable conclusion. Ladies, I pray 
excuse," said the doctor, leaving the room. 

" How particular for an old man !" said Miss 
Jamesina, when he was out of hearing. 

" How civil !" said Mrs. M'Askel. 

" Yes, if there were any young ladies who 
had seen the world to dress for," said her broth^ 
er Hector, casting a contemptuous glance upon 
his country cousins and sisters, and strutting 
up to the glass over the chimney-piece, and ad- 
justing his neckcloth. 

" For my part, I don't see the use of taking 
all that trouble only among a person's famUy," 
said Mr. Hugh, balancing his leg over the arm 
of a large chair, into which he had thrown him- 
self ; " I would rather see my dinner than any- 
thing in the world at this minute." 

"The only reasonable speech that I have 
heard among you," joined his father; " how any 
man can think of his outside in place of his in- 
side at this hour, is what I do not well under- 
stand." 

Mrs. M'Askel, for the benefit of some of her 
hearers, persisted in applauding her uncle's prac- 
tice ; and Jamesina, though she feared the dinner 
might suffer by it, was disposed to regard it as 
an indication that a man who was so particular 
about dress could be not altogether indifferent 
about furniture; and she permitted her fancy- 
to please itself with the alterations her taste de- 
signed, and which she prognosticated his would 
sanction, in the decorations of the oldfashioned 
drawing-room they occupied at the moment. 

Mr. Hector, who had been at the college of 
Edinburgh, consequently might be supposed to 
know something of these matters, cast a critical 
glance on the neckcloth of his uncle as soon as 
he entered the room, and, running up familiarly 
towards him, offered to arrange it for him in a 
manner "pZu« comme il fautV 

" Thank you. Hector," said the wearer, dry- 
ly, " I have been accustomed to wear my neck- 
cloth in this way for the last five-and-twenty 
years, and no one ever touches it but Cussim 
Ali." 

" Five-and-twenty years," echoed Mr. Hec- 
tor, bursting into a loud laugh, in which his 
brother joined, taking down his leg, however, 
from its graceful position across the arm of the 
chair. " Wear a tie of the same kind for five- 
and-twenty years ! Why, my dear sir, the 
fashion changes with us every three months, 
and nobody that has seen the world would be 
behind the fashion." 

Here the speaker threw a triumphant glance 
on the row of young ladies before whom he 
was politely standing, with his feet spread and 
his hands thrust into his pockets. 

" That is to say, Hector," answered his un- 
cle, "those whose world is bounded by the 
Tweed; but there are more things beyond it 
than you dream of in your philosophy, and 
among the number is, that men never occupy 
themselves with their own egotistical concerns 
in the presence of ladies," he said, bowing to 
the circle as he spoke. 

" Thank you, Fernbraes," said Mrs. M'Askel, 
who, in her character of matron, considered 
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herself caUed upon to render thanks for the less 
privileged members. ** We shall all thank you 
'tor such a good lesson." 

** A fine sort of a lesson, indeed !" interrupted 
the incorrigible Hector ; " it would be long be- 
fore I would let a black touch my neckcloth." 

The whole party, one after another, now 
asked the doctor if he did not admire the pros- 
pect from the windows — if he had ever seen 
.anything like it ; and, as his rapture did not 
Ksome up to their expectations, Stoneyards de- 
clared that he did not deserve to have such a 
:£ne place when he thought so little of it ; and 
that it had been greatly Improved since it came 
4iuder his management. He informed him how 
much kelp he had upon his shores, how many 
sheep he could pasture, and then launched into 
4 long detail of the fishings, which led him to 
the county meetings. 

All the time he was speaking, as the doctor 
afterward confessed to a friend, he was sitting 
thinking within himself how it could be that he 
•could hear all these things with so little pleas- 
ure. "If anybody at Lucknow had told me 
the like," he said, " I would have sat up all night 
to hear him ; but when the thing was before 
my eyes, it could not please me, and I felt a sort 
of unreasonable vexation that people should ex- 
pect me to occupy myself about such matters — 
•or perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 
4say that I was provoked that they should take 
tne for one of themselves. Stoneyards' voice 
closed my ears and my heart against every word 
lie had to say." 



CHAPTER XX. 

** A change we hare found there, and many a chango, 
Faces, and footsteps, and all things strange ! 
Ctoae are the heads of the silvery hair. 
And the yoang that were have a brow of care. 
And the place is hashed where the children played : 
— Naught looked the same but the nest we made !'* 

Mas. Hemans. 

Before Mr. Sinclair had done detailing these 
important matters to Br. M'Alpin, the same liv- 
•eried attendant thrust in his white head to say, 
•** Dinner's ben." The doctor recollected the 
consumah's folded hands and profound salaam ; 
but the company, like a flight of Brahminee 
kites, started from their seats at the summons, 
tiardly giving him time to offer his arm to Mrs. 
M'Askel, the only married lady present ; for, as 
Miss Jamesina informed him, she had only asked 
the nearest friends. The young ladies of all 
ages, or " the lassies," as Stoneyards familiarly 
called them, followed ; while the courteous 
young laird drew up the tops of his riding- 
i)oots until they had settled their precedency, 
and then sneaked after them to the dining- 
room, where, with as much noise as they rose, 
they all sat down again. 

At the bottom of the room, in a capacious 
chimney, blazed a great peat-fire, surrounded by 
a regiment of bottles. ** Look at that, Fern- 
braes, and see what a good steward I have 
made for ye!" cried his brother-in-law; "I 
havena let them, like a' the rest o' the spend- 
thrift's in the country, burn coals from the next 
borough town, when ye hae enough on your 
own estates for the hale country side, only for 
the trouble of casting.'' 



The doctor was manfully resolved that on 
that day no word of complaint should pass his 
lips ; he should take everything just as he found 
it, and arrange things more to his own taste 
afterward. 

A large dish of fresh boiled salmon, which 
might contain three or four fish cut up into sli- 
ces, smoked at the bottom of the table — a tureen 
of hodge-podge at the head — a side of roas^mut- 
ton, and four boiled fowls, all in a row, faced 
each other. In the centre, a capacious dish of 
some sort of cream stood curdling in the steams 
of the fish. 

The doctor made an attempt to seat himself 
away from the fire by Mrs. M'Askel, but Miss 
Jamesina, taking the head of the table, loudly 
called upon him to take his own place in his 
own house, at the foot ; a proposal which was 
echoed from mouth to mouth all round the ta- 
ble, in the midst of shuffling of feet, and push- 
ing in and out of chairs, sufficient of themselves 
to unstring the best set nerves, without the ad- 
dition of the peat-fire, on which the doctor cast 
a look as he placed himself before it. 

The lady of the mansion remarked, " It's no 
usual for us, uncle, to have such fires in the 
month of June ; but knowing in the Indies ye 
were accustomed to be warm, I was afraid that 
ye might take cold ; and, indeed, a fire is no a 
bad thing here any day in the year when wo 
have an east wind." 

" It was kindly remembered, Jamesina ; but, 
as I have not been used to sit near fires for 
many a year, I will thank you for a screen," an- 
swered her uncle. 

The screen was brought, and the business of 
the table fairly. commenced, or, as Stoneyards 
expressed it, " every one fell to." The master 
of the feast was sitting in misery behind the 
smoking salmon ; and, to add to his annoyance, 
Miss Jamesina frequently reproaching him wiUi 
setting a bad example to the company. 

Stoneyards, as soon as he could clear his 
mouth and spare a moment for speaking, re- 
marked that *' the laird had certainly forgotten 
to bring his appetite home with him ; but that, 
if he stayed any time among them, it would be 
sure to follow him overland" — a witticism and 
prophecy which was received with great delight 
by the hearers ; and he went on : 

" But since, for the present, ye winna eat, 
laird, ye'U no hae forgotten to drink ; that's one 
of the things memory never fails in. Here's to 
your hearty welcome, and the speedy arrival of 
your appetite." 

Thus challenged, the doctor was obliged to 
acknowledge the civilities showered upon him 
with unsparing hand ; and, though he had not, 
for many a long year, seen Port wine, he was 
obliged to swallow the harsh liquid in its worst 
and half-boiled state. 

The table was no sooner cleared and covered 
with decanters, which were misty by the smo- 
king wine poured into them, than a round of 
boisterous toasts were drunk to his " wel- 
come to his native land and the house of his 
fathers." 

"May the M'Alpins flourish!" roared out 
Stoneyards. " Gentlemen, fill your glasses ; and 
ladies too, ye must do the same : ye canna pass 
the toast. Here, young man," he said, address- 
ing his son and heir, " ye are a M'Alpin by name 
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and by natnr&-— fill to the brim, and drink, "May 
the M*Alpin8 flourish !" 

Then followed "The ancient roof-tree of 
Fernbraes ;" and fifty more toasts, containing 
the same sentiment in a different form. 

Had Dr. M*Alpin beheld his table surrounded 
by those he would have wished to have seen 
there — by those who really felt interest in his 
wellbeing and happiness — his kind heart would 
have been gratified ; but the people at that mo- 
ment around him looked upon him and his for- 
tune as their own prey, and their servility and 
hypocrisy were doubly disgusting. Stoneyards 
was a sort of man Dr. M*Alpin never could have 
liked at any time, and least of all in his own 
father's chair ; for he occupied the very spot his 
excellent parent filled the last day he dined in 
that house with his revered grandfather, before 
his departure for India. The whole scene came 
to his mind in forcible contrast — ^the quiet kind- 
ness and tender afi!ection he had then experi- 
enced, compared with this boisterous revelry. 
The faces were all strange to him ; not one of the 
children resembled his sister, nor any of his own 
family; they were all their father's children, 
and the more he saw and heard them, the less 
he liked any of the number. His brother-in- 
law's apparent resolution to force Hugh M^Alpin 
{Sinclair upon him as his next heir, was as re- 
voking to the doctor's feelings of independence 
as it was to his affection for Malcolm, who was 
the nephew and the heir after his own heart, 
and who, from the first hour of their meeting, 
he resolved should inherit from him the posses- 
sion of his ancestors. 

When the ladies left the room, the men drew 
in their chairs with double good-will, and seem- 
ed to be set in for hard drinking, thinking all 
other testimonials of their joy imperfect without 
Buch a glaring proof; though, unwilling that 
time should slip away without profit as well as 
pleasure, they pulled out their pocket-books, and 
produced samples of wool, talking of merinoes, 
aiid black-faces, and markets as if they had 
been butchers and wool- merchants in the ba- 
zar. This was more than the good doctor could 
stand ; and, though on pain of forfeiting his char- 
acter for hospitality, which he valued as much 
as any man, he rose the moment Miss Jamesina 
sent to say that tea was ready, and begged Mr. 
Sinclair to take his place, at the same time tell- 
ing him he would much better fill it^which, in- 
deed, seemed to be his own opinion ; for, before 
the door was shut after the released doctor, he 
heard him say, as he seated himself at the foot 
of the table, " I doubt the laird has been changed 
upon his passage home, and it's no a genuine 
Highlander they have sent us after all." 

Upon the doctor's arrival in the drawing-room, 
the ladies complimented him upon his goodness 
in coming at the first summons ; and his niece, 
Mrs. M*Askel, said with a sigh, which evinced 
her personal interest in the subject, " Indeed, 
laird, it's easy to see that ye hae travelled and 
learnt other manners than what's common here. 
It's no our gentlemen that would come at the 
first call ; there they'll sit and better sit, until 
they canna see their way up stairs. Indeed, 
Fernbraes, ye figure by comparison, and the la- 
dies in the Indies hae a fine time o' it, if every 
one is like you in that particular." 

But, after all these praises, and hundreds more 



of the same kind had been bestowed upon the- 
doctor, he did not find the conversation in the 
t^ast more agreeable or more to his taste than 
that from which he had escaped below. Miss 
Jamesina, who had evidently an intention to vie 
with the splendours of Kelpfield, the seat of a 
neighbouring laird lately returned from the 
West Indies, entered into a long detail of all the 
improvements the present proprietor, Mr. Mur- 
doch Ross, had made and was making. 

" Ye'U remember Kelpfield, uncle," she said ; 
" though when ye kenned it had another name- 
— Inchbraken it was called in those days ; but. 
the present laird, who is a man of taste, could na 
bear such an oldfashioned name, and so he calls- 
it Kelpfield." 

" Inchbraken !" answered the doctor ; " and 
has any one had the folly to change the respect- 
able, well-known name of Inchbraken into such 
a new fangled conceit as Kelpfield t Oh, well, 
do I remember Inchbraken, and the friend of 
my youth, who was there then with his grand- 
father, as I was here with mine. Kenneth Ross 
was as kind and true a heart as ever left the 
Highlands, and as brave a one, too, as ever faced, 
his country's foes ; but he was massacred some- 
where on the coast by a troop of wild Arabs. 
He died without children, I fancy, and grief 
broke his wife's heart. And is this a brother of 
his who has the good sense and right feeling to 
modernize the name of the old place !" 

" Yes ; and he has modernized the house too^ 
and everything about it, so much that nobody 
could guess that it was the same place. Yoiv 
that like elegance, uncle, will, I warrant, be 
quite charmed with the tasty, cheerful way in« 
which he has done up the old black drawing- 
room. He has garred tak down all the oak pan- 
els, and put in mirrors in their place, upon sucb^ 
a beautiful pea-green ground, with rose-coloured^ 
borders; and he has China silk chairs and 
couches, with all the birds and flowers painted 
on them that ever grew. You, that have been 
accustomed to such fine things, will be quite de- 
lighted, I am sure ; and he has gold eagles, and 
snakes, and lions' feet, to hold up every table 
and window-hanging. Oh ! he has more taste 
than anybody in such things, and I hope, uncle,, 
ye will just take pattern by it, and do up this* 
room just in the same way." 

" We shall have time enough to think of all^ 
such things," said the doctor, laughing. ** I like 
the oldest things about the house better than the 
new ; and I may not, perhaps, be just such aa 
admirer of Mr. Murdoch Ross's improvements,, 
when I have seen them, as you seem to be." 

" But ye know, uncle," returned the pertina- 
cious Jamesina, " that the M'Alpins is a mucb> 
older family in the country than the Rosses ; 
and lately. Miss Abby that was, Mrs. M'Viper 
that is, has taken a great deal on herself over 
me. I remember the time, in her stepmother's 
life, when she would have been very glad to 
come to Stoneyards, and to go and stay at my 
bidding." 

The doctor, heartily tired of this gossip, made 
a second retreat, upon pretence of seeing what 
had become of the gentlemen below. He snatch- 
ed up his hat in the hall, which still, as well as 
the rest of the house, was full of the fumes of 
dinner and whiskey-punch, which issued through 
the long passage of the kitchen, where a jovial 
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bftnd of vadsailers was drinking his welcome to 
the home of his forefathers, in libations deep 
eaough to float a man-of-war. He looked in 
upon them for a moment, and his presence was 
greeted by a clang like the seafowl from the 
rocks. Every man started npon his feet, and, 
fitting his horn to the brim from the tub round 
which they were seated, drank many happy re- 
turns of the blessed day which had brought the 
rightful heir to Fembraes under his own roof- 
tree. *' Prosperity to the ancient house of 
M'Alpin ; and may it grow and flourish until 
there will not be room round the hearthstone for 
the numerous branches !" 

The doctor cordially shook hands with every 
individnal present ; and, sifter thanking them for 
their good wishes, and saying something kind to 
efcch, he in turn proposed a toast : " To the 
health of Malcolm Sinclair, and his speedy re- 
turn among us.'* 

" A genuine shoot of the old tree," said an 
ancient tenant ; " and as like his own mother, 
and the race of M'Atpin, as one herring is to 
another." 

'* And as like them in the spirit as he is in the 
body," answered honest Duncan, who acted as 
master of the ceremonies. *' Here^s to the health 
of the brave sailor, and may he soon win name." 

Br. M^Alpin felt more gratified by the testi- 
monies of kindness for his young favourite, 
which he believed to be sincere, than by all the 
professions Which had been made for himself in 
the midst of his own relations. He turned to 
ask the housekeeper what had become of his 
solitary Gussim Ali, who was not to be seen. 

** Indeed, your honour, I dinna ken ; but the 
black man is no way sociable ; for when I desired 
him to sit down and drink the laird's welcome 
home with the rest, he made a face and shook 
bis head as if such tilings wama natural and 
proper, and that it wasna fit for man, woman, 
and bann to dnnk their honoured master's joy- 
ful return. It's his ignorance, maybe, poor black 
creature. But let it be what it likes, I would 
be sorry to see any one less than comfortable on 
sueh a day ; and since it seems to be his pleas- 
ure, I just let him ben to the library, where there 
is a good fire, and no a single soul to disturb 
him ; and there he is sound asleep on the rug at 
this Messed minute." 

" It was well done, and kindly, like yourself, 
Elspat," answered her master. "I have not 
forgotten what ye used to do for me ; and ye'U 
no think the worse of him that he has left his 
own country and his own people to follow me 
here, though he does not drink my health or say 
much about it. He is in good hands with you, 
I know, Elspat.*' 

" Ye needna doubt that, or any one that likes 
ye, Fembraes," said the old woman, proud of 
her master's remembrance ; ** and if be has left 
his own to come with you here, it's a sign that 
there may be a kind heart in a black breast, 
and that's a thing that Elspat Gorbat never set 
light by yet." 

A boisterous shout reached the doctor's ears 
as he passed the dining-room, and quickened his 
pace as he stole from the house, and made his 
way to the *' summer-house," or the " temple," 
or the " mosque,'* as it was alternately called, 
and sat himself down on a bench, overcome with 
Texation, the east wind, and the provoking con- 



viction that this was the very place he had used 
to think the paradise of the whole earth. 

"Oh! many a time," he thought, bitterly, 
looking out upon the sea, black as ink, under the 
ruffle of the cutting breeze, and the thick fog 
rolling down over the hills, " many a time, in 
the days of my youth, have I wandered upon yon 
shore, and looked up at this place, and thought 
that it was the most beautiful beneath the sun, 
and that I would be the happiest man his bright 
beams e'er shone upon if I could come home and 
call it my own ; and this very spot, upon which 
I am now sitting, how dear it has been to my 
heart. How oflen I have laid myself at full 
length on the purple heath, and looked out on the 
hills and the blue rolling sea, and wished to know 
what was beyond them; and when that wish 
was gratified, and that I had seen other hills 
and other lands, the remembrance of this spot 
always remained, and I thought I should like to 
have a shelter over my head on the very place 
where I first made the resolution to go to India. 
When the tidiiu|s of my grandfather's death 
reached me at Lucknow, and that this place, 
which always remained in my mind as lovely as 
my young fancy thought it, was become my own, 
I did not forget this spot, where I had so oflen 
watched the sun rise on one hand and set on the 
other, and I thought then that I would just take 
the pattern of the mosque at the foot of my gar- 
den on the Goompty, and send it home to have 
one like it built on this place ; but I see — I see," 
he said, talking to himself, " that they have not 
done me justice ; masons in this part of the 
world do not understand the making of domes." 

The fact was, that the good doctor, like Sir 
Roger de Goverley with his will, had made his 
plan at Lucknow in a hot day in the rains, when 
there was hardly a breath of air in circulation ; 
and, though it was not common for mosques to 
have so many doors, nor did he find them in his 
original, yet, as his was to be a summer-house, 
he inserted four in his plan, facing the cardinal 
points, that he might never feel the want of 
fresh supplies of the thin element, which, at the 
moment, seemed to have stagnated around him. 
He surveyed the melancholy landscape through 
the mist. " So it is for <At#," he thought, " that 
I have pined through the best years of my life, 
and now lefl the friends with whom I lived in 
ease and friendship, to come among animals 
like those that are at this moment under my 
roof; and yet they are most of them my dear 
sister's children, but no more like her, or like 
what I figured them to be, than this mosque is 
like what I intended it. I looked round upon 
every face among them, and did not see a trace 
of one that I had ever seen before, or that look- 
ed with pleasure upon me, except for interested 
motives. It is true that I am old, and may be 
nervous and particular, and not just an object to 
love at first sight ; but yet I have been used to af- 
fection here, and perhaps miss it more than in any 
other place. The cordiality with which the 
tenants drank Malcolm's health was more to 
me than anything I have met with since I set 
foot in Fernbraes." 

The good doctor's patnfal speculations so 
completely absorbed his mind, that he forgot he 
was indulging them at a time which would cer- 
tainly be thought ill- chosen ; on a day which 
every one bat himself, the principal party, had 
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combined to spend in merriment, and which, but 
for the sharp remonstrance of the piercing east- 
erly wind, might have altogether escaped his 
memory. Stimulated, however, by such a re- 
nembrancer, he retraced his steps, and, as soon 
as he had opened the drawing-room door, a 
45torm of reproaches was unmercifully poured 
upon him, instead of the praises with which his 
last entrance had been greeted. 

"Where have ye been, uncle V* cried Miss 
Jamesina ; " ye have been wanted to lead off 
the dance with Mrs. M'Askel, of Long Byars." 

" Fernbraes ! hae ye leA the ladies as ye lefl 
nsl" shouted Stoneyards, with a roar of half- 
intoxicated merriment. " They didna even gain 
what we lost, it seems." 

" What do they dance in the world beyond 
the Tweed V pertly demanded Hector. "For 
our part, we never dance anything but quadrilles 
in Edinburgh ; but perhaps, Fernbraes, you stick 
to what was the thing five-and-twenty years 
ago." 

Wine had encouraged Mr. Hector to make 
this pert sally, and it had also given his elder 
brother assurance to join his rough laugh in 
chorus, though their father had still sufficient 
sense of his interest left to see that the subject 
was not well chosen, and perhaps might not be 
well taken ; he therefore, after his fashion, tried 
to put the matter right. " Na doubi— na doubt 
but ye dance a* these fine things, Fernbraes ; 
but we that hae never been out of the country 
stick to our oldfashioned ways. My daughter 
has been waiting all this time to begin the dance 
with you." 

** I never dance," answered the doctor. 

"Never dance!" exclaimed every one at 
once. " Impossible ! It cannot be ! Ye are 
no lame ; for what shouldna ye dance 1" 

" I made myself quite sure that ye would cer- 
tainly lead off the first dance in your own 
house," said the married lady. 

" I have left off dancing for many a long day 
and year," said the doctor, " and never regret- 
ted it but now that it disappoints you, Mrs. 
M'Askel—" 

" Surely ye'll try," said Miss Jamesina, " if it 
be only to walk through the figure. I'll learn 
ye : here, ye have only to stand here, and turn 
there," said the officious instructer ; " nothing 
is so easy." But her uncle stood proof against 
her entreaties and instructions, though he plain- 
ly perceived that he lost as much ground in the 
opinion of the ladies as he had done in that of 
the gentlemen by his flight from table. 

** Every man to his taste," said Stoneyards. 
** For my part, I like a dance," and the uncouth 
monster reeled up to an elderly lady, whom he 
£imiliarly called his second wife, and, seizing 
her by both wrists, dragged her into the middle 
of the apartment, while the doctor heard the 
rest say, in whispers to each other, " Not like 
dancing! What can he be made ofl Never 
dance ! I wonder what's the good of him." 

When it was at length yielded that the mas- 
ter of the mansion was not to be forced to dance 
or made to stalk about for the amusement 
of his guests, the dancers commenced, and he 
was at liberty to consider by what means he 
could change the society into which he had been 
cast. For the present his hopes were distant ; 
but he did not, however, despair ; for he justly 



concluded that it would peihaps be impowHde 
in the whole country to find another family so 
vulgar and ignorant as that of his brother-in- 
law — his sister's he could not bear to call them : 
when he thought of Malcolm, it was always 
as his sister's son ; the others he only considered 
as their father's children. 

The party were all to sleep in the house, their 
own homes being too far distant to admit of 
their crossing moors and bogs at such an hour 
of the night, though they were then in a season 
of the year, and a country where there is little 
darkness in the month of June. After a supper 
something in the style of their dinner, but evea 
going beyond it in riotous festivity, the guests 
and their exhausted entertainer retired to rest. 

When Dr. M*Alpin was quietly in his own 
room, and the door shut after him (for Cussim. 
Ali, sound asleep in a comer, could not be deem- 
ed an interruption), he found, for tlie first time, 
that he was at home. The chamber was one 
that his respected parents had always occupied 
when they visited his grandfather, and every- 
thing in it remained exactly as they had used 
it ; both their pictures hung upon the wall, and 
his own when a boy, with his dog Ryno beside 
him. This picture had been a great favourite 
of his dear mother's, and the blue Highland bon- 
net which he had worn in those days she had 
hung on a nail over it. He took up a candle, 
and looked upon her calm, sweet face, which 
seemed to gaze upon him again, and felt, if pofr- 
sible, with tenfold force, the loneliness and emp- 
tiness of his return. 

" And is this all that remains to mel" he said, 
speaking aloud, as usual ; " are these shadows 
all I possess 1 My hopes and expectations, like 
the originals, are laid in the dust ; and yet t# 
have these semblances of my honoured parents 
look down upon me with what I can fancy a 
smile, is balm to my heart after such a day as 
this ; it seems an earnest that I shall yet have 
one I love under this roof* 

He turned, and saw his sister's picture in a 
place where he had not before observed it. The 
likeness to Malcolm struck him as a prognostic 
that his wishes would be realized. 

" If Malcokn were but here," he thought, "I 
would still have some enjoyment in this house 
— one member of my family whose society would 
be a pleasure." 

But his return was uncertain, and, in the 
mean time, what was to be done 1 The doctor 
lay awake half the night to determine upon what 
step to take, and at last resolved to see the 
country in better weather, and make acquaint- 
ance with his neighbours before he fixed his 
plans ; most of them, he thought, must be dif- 
ferent from those he had that day seen or heard 
of 

His father and mother had been born and 
bred in the Highlands, but he was a gentleman 
and she a lady ; and, though not what the world 
calls fashionable, they were both full of good 
sense, and kind and liberal feeling, and kept 
their establishment in ease and abiifidancr, 
equally distant from selfish meanness and os- 
tentatious folly ; and his grandfather's table, toc^ 
was in his time the resort of the worthy and re^ 
spectable in the county — different from what 
he had that day seen it, surrounded by vulgar, 
upstart people, who seemed to consider them- 
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aelres qnite at iMnne there, an^ talktDg of their 
improvements, gentility, and style— it was tcN) 
maeh. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

** So little Imows she how to value nght 
The good before her, bat penrerti best things 
To worst abuse, or to their meanest use.** 

Milton. 

Mis8 JiMEsiNA Sinclair, as has already been 
mentioned, was named after her uncle by the 
common expedient of attaching a feminising 
ina to the noun masculine, a circumstance which 
procured her the invitation which had made her 
mistress at Fembraes, and which she hoped 
might eventually give her even a more secure 
right to that title. She knew her uncle's estate 
was not entailed, and perfectly at his own dis- 
posal ; but less penetration than hers was suffi- 
cient to convince her that neither of her broth- 
ers then at home were likely to be the heirs of 
his choice. 

Her brother Malcolm, indeed, of whom her 
uncle spoke with such affection (but then she 
did not fail to remember that his profession was 
so dangerous that perhaps he would not stand 
in any one's way)---he was absent ; his return 
was precarious, and she knew nothing of the 
affection which can subsist without the presence 
of its object. She was present to take advan- 
tage of every little circumstance which chance 
might throw in her way, and by obsequious at- 
tentions and winning insinuations, efface him 
from her uncle's memory; and was dispos- 
ed, in her partial acquaintance with human 
character, to consider the decided preference 
which her uncle, in his extended acquaintance 
with the heartlessness and selfishness of man- 
kind, felt for her generous and gallant brother, 
as a mere caphce of age, which good manage- 
ment might tui'n to her account. 

In her father's house Jamesina had compara- 
tively little scope for the exercise of the taJents 
with which she was endowed ; though. she had 
early in life given a striking proof of her econom- 
ical foresight, by sowing her little piece of 
ground she was permitted to call her own with 
flax, which she afterward spun with her own 
hands, had wove into a web, and had sold for 
her by a confidential agent at the Martinmas 
market ; while the old women about the family 
prophesied **that Miss Jamesina would be a 
rich lady, for she was a canny hand." 

After the death of her mother, when the 
family management devolved upon her, she 
found means still farther to increase her private 
purse, counting the contents of which was one 
of her most heartfelt enjoyments, and the most 
powerful solace under the harsh treatment her 
father made her experience when he was ruffled 
by hard bargains, or the insolence of her elder 
brother, when he broke out, as he sometimes 
did, in invectives upon her penurious manage- 
ment and increased expenses. 

Translated to Fembraes, a more extensive 
£eld was opened for her operations, and she 
gave many a night to the consideration of the 
best means of employing such golden opportuni- 
ties. Thd i»Jd housekeeper, indeed was likely 



to prove the most considerable obstacle : and, 
as it was impossible to act without her knowl- 
edge, the prudent* lady resolved to use her as a 
blind instrument, and accordingly, from the day 
of her instalment, issued her orders for the sale 
of the superfluous produce of the dairy, poultry- 
yard, and garden, adding the proceeds wisely to 
her private hoard. 

This manner of proceeding caused her to 
wrangle with the servants about unnecessary 
consumption, and she wished to deny them the 
reasonable comforts of their situation. Once 
she ventured to insist with old Elspat that Ckis- 
sim Ali was to have no more rice, and fresh 
butter, and chickens for his curry in the morn- 
ing, but might just take porridge like the rest. 
" Fish we need ua grudge him, and he may tak 
that for his curry as often as he likes, and well 
off he is to get it too." And it was not till the 
old woman proposed her master as an arbiter 
in the customs of black people, which he must 
know more of than she could pretend to do, 
that Miss Jamesina was forced to yield the 
point, though she said "Three hundred and 
sixty-five chickens a year for the use of such a 
creature, to say nothing of other things, was an 
expense shamefu' to he told, and it was sinful 
to indulge such pagan creatures in their idola- 
trous superstition. Not eat good oatmeal, in- 
deed ! If she had the wUl, she would make him 
fast until he would be glad to scrape the por- 
ridge-pot. Him refuse to eat beef and long kail ! 
it would set the black face of him ! She never 
saw any good of servants put over their betters 
with such indulgence." 

To fill her private purse in her own way, in 
case of accidents, which Miss Jamesina wisely 
considered might occur even to the most long- 
sighted and meritorious in such a changeable 
world, and to rival the splendours of Kelpfiyekl, 
were two projects which had at first occupied 
all her attentions ; now another began to rise, 
which seemed day by day to become more feasi- 
ble and practicable. 

Murdoch Inchbraken, as he used to be called, 
lately returned from the West Indies with a 
large fortune to take possession of the patri- 
mony of his elder brother. Captain Ross, who 
had many years before died in India, had shown 
Miss Jamesina much more attention than she 
was in the habit of generally meeting with from 
any but the inhabitants of the little town of 
Brumduir, when she occasionally honoured 
them with her presence. This unwonted oc- 
currence set her active imagination to woric, 
and the more she thought upon it, the mcnre 
likely it seemed that it was his intention, among 
his other changes and improvements, to make 
her mistress of Kelpfield. 

"At present he must think that I shall be 
my uncle's heiress, and to a reasonable man as 
he is, who has spent so many years of his life 
in making money, that must be a great thing. 
If I could only get this stiff-necked old man to 
new furnish the house in my taste, or the draw- 
ing-room at least, that would confirm people in 
the notion. Surely nobody was ever harder 
trysted than I am between two, when, if I take 
the least open means to gain the one, I may lose 
the other. Oh ! if I could only know which it 
would be best to trust to ! But fair and softly ; 
I'll take no rash steps till I see how the bowlfi 
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are to roD. If this iinete of mine should take it 
into his head to marry — and there is no saying 
what queer thoughts oome into old men's heads 
— what would I be thenl" 

Miss Jamesina turned over in her plotting 
head all the probabilities on the subject. " Ro< 
bina Ross is too old," she thought : *' at his age, 
however sensible a man may be, he always 
ehooses a young wife — ^but then my uncle is no 
like any other living creature. However, if 
such a tantrnm does come into his head, it will 
go hard with me but I shall find ways and means 
to break it;" for she very reasonably concluded 
that the only use of uncles who had made fine 
fortunes in India was to enable their nieces to 
eut a figure in the country, give them the means 
of mortifying and triumphing over their friends, 
die bachelors, and leave their fortunes to those 
who could take much better care of them, and 
who knew better how to enjoy them. 

Thus thought the amiable Jamesina, as she 
sat (like a spider watching his prey) in the midst 
of the webs of her own fabrication. " I must 
just try to supplant my brother Malcolm in my 
uncle's good graces, or, at all events, get influ- 
ence enough with him to make peoj^e think 
tfaAt he wiU leave all to me ; and lif I could but 
manage that, Fm thinking I could get Kelpfield 
into the bargain, and then I could easily send 
Robina out of my way ; and while all that is 
doing, for perhaps it will take time, I had better 
look after the little present gleanings in case of 
accidents : a well-filled purse is always a good 
back friend." 

Stoneyards, too, as well as his daughter, had 
his own private projects ; and he thought, for 
sundry reasons which may appear hereafter, 
that the sooner some of them were put into 
execution, the better would be their chance of 
success. He therefore " rode over" one mom- 
mg, willing to commence operations. In the 
stone lobby he met his daughter, who always 
liked to be at hand, and to know who went and 
came to the house. 

" Is Fembvaes in the way, Jamesy 1" he de- 
manded, when he hung up his hat. 

^* Ye»->do you want to see him for anything 
particular 1" 

** I want to ^eak with him alone," answered 
her father. 

**He is above in the drawing-room, or the 
hall as he calls it, for he never gives things 
names like any other body." 

Her father was too full of the business upon 
which he had come to waste time in talking, 
and, as soon as she heard his last heavy foot- 
step mount the stairs, she followed him, in the 
amiable intention of knowing more than he 
seemed disposed to tell her; and, o>pening a 
closet on the upper landing-place in which 
china was kept, she took her station, where 
she could easily hear through a thin partition 
every word that passed in the next room. 

Her father commenced by a long detail of his 
losses and crosses in sheep^farming, most of 
which he attributed, notwithstanding his own 
superior prudence and sagacity, to the small 
scale upon which, for want of ready cash, he 
had been obliged to carry on his concerns. He 
spoke much of the credit that was requisite to 
carry on such a business with profit. Then he 
told of a famous opportunity which had that 



morning come to bis knbwMge, of iwydDg a 
purchase which would make a man of him at 
once, if he had only the ready money to ad- 
vance for it, and ended by making a demand 
for credit on her uncle's banker. 

The doctor had listened all the time in per- 
fect silence ; now she heard him ask, 

" What is the sum requisite for your project- 
ed extension of your concerns 1" 

Even she was surprised, well as she knew 
her father, to hear the answer, 

" I canna just tell— I dinna just ken ; but 
there is no use to set down any precise sum. 
If ye will give me a letter to your banker for 
whatever I may have need for, it wiU be all 
right, and I will be able to make this purcliase, 
so much for the advantage of my family, and 
which will put me above ^e necessity of troub- 
ling my friends in time to oome." 

" Very likely," she heard her uncle say, in a 
bitter tone ; " and all that is requisite from me 
to do that is to give an unlimited credit on my 
banker!" 

** Just that," answered the undaunted Stone- 
yards. " Where is the use of putting a limit, 
when I canna precisely tell how much may be 
required t" 

^* The use of putting a limit !" By this time 
the doctor had lost all patience. " The use of 
putting a limit ! and do you think" — ^the doctor 
always spoke broad Scotch when he was ani- 
mated— "that, after spending the last thirty 
years of my life far from my native land and 
the friends that I loved — ^for then I had friends," 
he said, with emphasis, " to make a fortune, I 
am come back to scatter it to the wind, and 
give credit on my banker without limit? I 
wonder what sort of a spirit a man ean have 
that can ask such a thing !" 

" Ye are my wife's brother, and I didna think 
it was such a great thing to ask you to help me 
with your name, particularly when your money 
was not to be in danger." 

"Not in danger, say youl not in danger 
when I give an unlimited credit? No, no, I 
will never put it out of my own power to help 
those that have, or may have claims upon me. 
As ye say, I am your wife's brother ; and if one 
thousand, or even two thousand can serve you, 
ye shall be welcome to it ; but never let me 
hear of credit upon bankers !" 

Stoneyards grumbled out his thanks, though 
his daughter thought, from the tone of his 
voice, that he was far from satisfied with her 
uncle's liberal donation. She remained quietly 
in her coneeahnent until she heard his ponder- 
ous steps upon the stairs, and then made good 
lier retreat. By her act of meanness she had 
gained a farther insight into her unde's charac- 
ter, which she resolved to use for her own pm- 
poses. 

" It is curious," she thought, " what a power 
my mother's name has over him ; it is like oil 
on the raging sea. This fashion of giving away 
his money will never do ; for if, after all, he 
should take into his bead to make one of my 
brothers the heir of Fembraes (and there is no 
saying what the male Une may make him do — 
senseless creatures though they be, one and all 
of them, and no more fit to be compared wi' me 
than Hu^isto Kelpfield)— but if such a foolish 
notion does take hun, and he goes on at this 
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Tate, he wiU not have a ehiUing of ready money 
'ieft for me. It ia true that I could, with one 
word of my mouth, if I were to tell him ail that 
/he wants to know about his old niurse Madge 
M'Lean, put an end to his ever giving a six- 
pence or speaking a word to my £^her, and 
Hugh, and Hector ; but he is so queer in his 
ways, that if I were to do that it would only 
make him, maybe, think the more of Malcolm, 
whom he has taken it into his head is just my 
mother. It would be wiser for me, perhaps, to 
Met sleeping dogs lie;' for if he kent that my 
father and brothers garred send away the old 
woman for a witch, his blood would be too 
much up to concesd who told him, and then 
perhaps th^ wad let out something that wadna 
he so well for me ; so Til just take no notice 
-of what is past, and let him be doing his 
ways. After what he said to my father, be 
•canna, I think, wi' ony face come back. Hec- 
tor is setting off for his *prenticeship, and Hugh 
is such a nout that my uncle canna abide him. 

" If Malcolm were but like them, I think I 
wad hae but little to fear ; but his senseless, ha- 
rumHBcarum way of giving money to every idle 
old wife about the country is too like Fembraes' 
own tricks not to be upholden by him ; and be- 
sides, it has gotten him such a name among the 
auld carles and carlines, that my uncle hears his 
praises as often as he hears his name. Ay, ay, 
if one wad hae praise in this warld, they maun 
buy it, though I'm sure the praise o' such clish- 
maclavering halUgots is no worth the money 
that is paid for it. No one can ever say that I 
made such a fole bargain. It was but last night, 
no farther gone, that I saw that wastefu', shame- 
Jess support 0' a' prodigality, Elspat Corbat, in 
the act of sending off a cart with two good bows 
^of oatmeal to auld Donald Robbie, the herd that 
broke bis arm in falling from a rock when he 
ivas going after stray ewes ; and, forsooth, she 
had her master's orders to do so. I wish it had 
choked her; and though there was heated 
jneal in the house, she must needs tak the 
best, and send it to a useless, feckless body like 
him. It wad drive a reasonable woman mad 
to see such lavishing on a' hands. If my uncle 
wad hae the foUy to fling awa' his meal that 
.gate, was it no a good opportunity to send what 
was fit for no other thing 1 

" He has spoiled the servants here, both in 
.and out doors, to such a degree, that fint a thing 
will they eat but what might be put upon her 
xaajesiy'B table in Lon'on. There is no use, 
however, in letting that heated meal lie for the 
maggots ; and the day after the mom, when 
JElspat goes to the weavers with the last spun 
wool for the servant's bed, I'll just get Meg 
Donaldson to tak the meal to Drumduir, and 
sell it for what it will bring. Little is aye bet- 
ter than nothing, and every little maks a mickle ; 
and if my uncle is to squander his fortune in 
thousands at a time, it is fair that /, who have 
come to his house to take care of him and to 
look after him, should have a picking of what's 
going. I wonder if it's no more reasonable and 
wise-like that /, his niece, should have some 
sma' benefit, than a' the broken household- 
ers and wafe-bodies in the country— and he 
has no so much as made me the present of a 
new bonnet ever since he came to this house." 

Jamesina, in her anxiety to justify her own 



proceedings, had forgotten to enumerate, among 
her uncle's prodigalities, the handsome allow- 
ance he had settled upon her ever since her 
mother's death, when she hinted, in one of her 
letters, that her father's large family prevented 
him from giving her the means of showing all 
the respect to her dear mother's memory that 
her heart would prompt her te do. This httle 
circumstance she was anxious to keep firom the 
knowledge of her brothers, therefore had never 
mentioneid it to a living creature, and had al- 
most succeeded in forgetting it herself except 
when the day of payment came round. 

Thus reasoned Miss Jamesina, and thus set- 
tled to her own satisfaction her proceedings for 
the present. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" Land of my fathers ! though no mangrove here 
0*erthy blue streams her flexile branches rear, 
Nor scaly palm her finger**! scions shoot. 
Nor luscious guavs wave her yellow fruit, 
Nor golden apples glimmer from the tree- 
Land of dark heaths and mountains — thou art free !" 

Lbydsit. 

Miss Jamesina Sinclair had many fluctuating 
thoughts upon the means to be used in forward- 
ing her own views upon Kelpfield, without, at 
the same time, facilitating those which she took 
it for granted her friend Miss Robina Ross must 
have upon Fembraes ; but, though the thing was 
very desirable, it was not very easy to effect. 
Her uncle could not endure Mr. Murdoch Ross, 
and he took more pleasure in the society of his 
sister than in that of any other person in the 
country; in fact, Miss Robina was the only 
neighbour always welcome. 

Jamesina had tried most industriously to find 
out some agreeable male friends for her uncle, 
with whom he might occasionally ask Kelpfi^ 
to take a bachelor dinner ; but her efforts had 
hitherto proved unsuccessful, and she found that 
if she might look for the pleasure of seeing 
Kelpfield an invited guest at her uncle's house, 
it could only be in the train of his sister. 

Robina, though several years younger, had 
been the faithful friend of Mrs. Sinclair, and, as 
such, had an influence of habit over Jamesina, 
though the difiference of their dispositions had 
prevented more confidential intercourse be- 
tween them than arose out of their relative sit- 
uations. At the time of Mrs. Sinclair's death, 
Robina had become acquainted with some fam- 
ily circumstances of which Jamesina would 
have been better pleased that she had remained 
in ignorance, as it was this knowledge gave her 
an authority with Jamesina, and increased their 
appearance of intimacy without increasing 
their confidence. Jamesina, was not the sort 
of person to share in the feelings of Robina, 
who, therefore, never spoke to her of what con- 
cerned herself; and Robina had what Jamesina 
considered such strange notions upon things in 
general, that she was the last person to be taken 
into her secrecy, or intrusted with her hopes 
and fears. 

In truth, the wily Jamesina was too wary to 
trust any one with her concerns, and, without 
knowing it, acted in the full spirit of the gener- 
ous maxim of the Duo de la Rochefoucault, who 
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directs the prudent *' to treat every friend as if 
he were one day to become an enemy." Of 
this she was convinced, that no part of Robi- 
na's information would ever be imparted to her 
uncle ; and though there were serious inconve- 
niences attending her growing intimacy at 
Fernbraes, still Jamesma felt that, if she would 
give her own projects a fair chance, she must 
run all risks, and even suffer her uncle to have 
an inexhaustible store of anecdotes in praise of 
her brother Malcolm from the lips of his ear- 
liest friend Miss Ross, who loved him with al- 
most a mother's love, and who delighted to re- 
count the exploits of ** her darling boy," as she 
always called the young sailor. 

" If she marries my uncle," thought Jamesina, 
** Fernbraes will surely be Malcolm's, that is to 
say, if he lives to come back, which is not alto- 
gether certain ; but, seeing that things stand so, 
there is the greater necessity of my being fixed 
at Kelpfield ; and if he thinks that his sister is 
likely to come here, it will, perhaps, be a help 
to me ; for it is natural that he might expect 
her to speak a good word for her own brother's 
wife, and no for Malcolm." 

Satisfied with this conclusion, which she had 
come to in the course of her usual walk of 
morning inspection, Jamesina proposed to her 
uncle at breakfast that, as the day was fine, 
they should go over to Kelpfield, and ask the 
laird and his sister to dine with them next day. 
*^ I have not seen Miss Robina since last Sun- 
day at the kirk, and I dare say she will wonder 
what has become of us all." 

" I am always glad to see her," answered the 
doctor, " but I cannot abide that brother of hers — 
how unlike he is to him I knew ! I cannot sit a 
whole afternoon to drink Port wine with him, 
and hear a history of his improvements." 

" If ye will no drink Port, ye know, uncle, ye 
can drink Claret ; besides, he's wanted to make 
up your hand at whist, and it wad be less than 
civil to ask his sister without him." 

** Well, well, Jamesy, have it your own way, 
since ye have set your fancy upon it. It is, as 
you say, a fine morning, so you may order the 
horses." 

" Wad it no be better tp go in the carriage V* 
demanded Jamesina, "where ye sit more at 
your ease, and admire the view from Ben Tar- 
rach that ye are so fond of" 

" For that very reason I prefer being in my 
saddle. I always rode at Lucknow when the 
sun would let me." 

** But don't ye think taking the carriage would 
look better, when it is to pay a visit 1" 

** In whose eyes, Jamesina 1 Do you think a 
sensible woman like Miss Robina ever thinks 
of such nonsense 1" 

"It is not her lam thinking about ; she has 
jiever been out of the country, and cares no- 
thing about the ways of the world ; but her 
brother, who is far-travelled like yourself, kens 
very well how everything should be." 

" People travel, Jamesina, for very different 
purposes. Some learn, by experience of man- 
kind, to value truth and sincerity more than 
empty show, while others go about to pick up 
their neighbours' faults and follies, and bring 
them home in addition to their own ; and of this 
kind is the man we are speaking of. It was not 
enough that nature deaied Murdoch Ross the 



least shadow of taste or feeling for beauty ioc 
one shape or another, but he, to make her nig- 
gardliness plain to all the world, must set up for 
a connoisseur, and a man of taste and fashion. 
It is not to please such as him that I will ever 
change an inch of my old ways : if such a crea- 
ture could have any influence on my actions, it- 
would only be to make iae more fond of every- 
thing that is different from him and his notions ; 
so if we are to go, Jamesy, let us have the 
horses." 

The horses were accordingly brought, much, 
to Miss Jamesina's dissatisfaction, who had 
fully proposed to herself the pleasure of paying 
this visit in a manner much more suited to the 
future heiress of Fernbraes ; but she had tact 
enough to see that it was in vain to think of 
arguing the point with her uncle, though she 
could not help being provoked with the want of 
consideration which made him never use a 
handsome equipag<9 but for the night or bad 
weather. There was, however, no help for it, 
and Miss Jamesina was obliged to mount her 
black Highland pony and canter away by th& 
side of her uncle, who was engaged in conversa- 
tion with Duncan about a sick old woman who 
lived at the foot of the avenue leading to Inch- 
braken, and whom he proposed to visit on his 
way. 

It was a fine morning in the beginning of 
autumn ; the heath-covered mountains shone 
purple in the rays of a doudless sun, and the 
waters of the bay danced in light. " This is 
the scene I remember," said the doctor, as he 
stopped, on ascending Ben Tarrach, to conteio- 
plate the view which opened out at his feet. 
" There rolls the sea, and there stand mine own. 
mountains, the same as I used to wander over 
when a boy. Though the world and everything^ 
in it changes, nature is always the same. These 
are the glorious and sublime features which im- 
press Scotland on the hearts of her children,, 
and make them, wander where they will, recall, 
with feeUngs of filial delight the towering soli- 
tudes and fresh mountain atmosphere, which- 
strings the nerves and animates the heart with, 
feelings above the ordinary intercourse of the 
deceitful, selfish, ambitious herd who struggle 
onward in life's crowded roads." 

Duncan saw that his master was happy, aikt 
with the tact of heart, the kindness of kindred, 
feeling, he spoke of the exploits in which they 
had both taken part, and which were linked ia. 
agreeable remembrance with the scenes before 
them ; the game they had killed on these hiUs, 
and the successful fishings they had enjoyed in 
that bay. 

The doctor sat upright in his saddle, the 
scene of action was around him and under his- 
feet ; and in retracing the olden time, and seeing 
the gray rocks, behind whose covert he had 
often watched the deer, he felt his blood circu- 
late with brisker flow, and his spirits glow with 
the warmth natural to an enthusiastic mind like 
his, which may be depressed and chilled, but 
can never be totally extinguished while the 
vital spark remains a tenant of its earthly clay. 

If imagination be a source of suffering — and 
who that possesses it does not know how it can. 
aggravate and forerun the evils of life— it is 
also a source of unalloyed, though transient en« 
joyment ; and the doctor was recalled from its 
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evanescent dreams by the sight of a fantastic 
porter's lodge and grotesquely-ornamented gate 
as he turned down into the sweet little valley 
where Inchbraken was sheltered (for he abso- 
lutely refused to recognise it by its more modem 
appellation). 

The sight of these encroachments brought 
back to his mind the idea of Jamesina, whose 
presence he had absolutely forgotten in his 
more agreeable recollections; but this new 
odium which dispelled them recalled her, and, 
looking over his shoulder, he saw her at a little 
distance, seemingly occupied in her own cogi- 
tations, which had been of a very different na- 
ture. The gate, however, dispersed them too, 
and brought back her uncle in place of Mr. 
Murdoch, who had been the chief object of her 
reflections; and when he stopped a moment, 
she rode uji by his side to ask him if he did not 
think that beautiful lodge was a great improve- 
ment. " And in putting it there too, he has got 
rid of a whole row of old thatched cottages, 
which he took down to make the road wide 
enough. There is no one of the squad left but 
auld Nelly Wilson, and she, poor body, is hidden 
behind the trees there, so that her bit housie 
does not oflend the view of this bonny new 
erection." 

The doctor was unused to contradict women, 
and his niece's folly appeared at this moment so 
glaring, that even if he had intended it, he felt 
that it would be useless ; he therefore content- 
ed himself with saying, « I am going to see this 
Nelly Wilson, whose house he has had the 
grace to spare for sach good reasons." 

*• Was there ever the like seen or heard of I 
thought Miss Jamesina, though she gave her 
thoughts no tongue. "We canna set a foot 
out 0* our own doors, but he rins into every 
hole and bore in the whole parish ; and then, 
now, I'll warrant he'll be sending meal and 
what not to this old carline, whose name he 
never heard of till this blessed morning. If 
such things must be done, it's Robina's business 
to do it, and I'll not stir a foot with my presence 
to encourage him in such waste. And wha kens, 
too, what ill diseases people may catch by going 
near all the sick folk in the country 1" 

Jamesina entered the gate, and Duncan, as 
he knew no evil could happen to her in the 
avenue, followed his master, who soon fotind 
that the inward divinings, of which the poor 
creature complained, were occasioned by want 
of proper nourishment as much as medicine. 
He resolved, however, to send her both. 

He called to Jamesina, whom he believed to 
be in waiting at the door; but the lady had 
moved on. Telling Nelly Wilson that, as soon 
as he got home, he would send back Duncan 
with what would do her good, he followed his 
niece to Kelpfield, where he found her quietly 
seated on a pea-green silk couch in the drawing- 
xoom, listening with complacency and approba- 
tion to Mr. Ross's account of the improvements 
he had made, and all he intended to make. He 
gave her an inventory of the partitions he had 
pulled down, the windows he had knocked out, 
and the doors he had knocked in, with the plas- 
tering, papering, painting, and gilding ; in short, 
as he observed, " it would have been easier to 
l)uild two houses than to modernize one, as he 
had done." 
K 



When the doctor made his appearance, whoily 
occupied, as was his custom, with the businesB 
he had in hand, he no sooner despatched his 
compliments of entrance than he told his niece 
that he must make their visit shorter than he 
had intended, for he must take her home to get 
some things for a poor patient. 

Miss Ross interposed with, " Anything yon 
want, doctor, you can get in this house. I am 
half a doctor myself, and you can have, I dare 
say, whatever is necessary without loss of 
time." 

** Uncle," said Miss Jamesina, in a hesitating 
voice, for she was provoked to break up her 
'agreeable conversation for the wants of any 
creature upon the face of the earth, still more 
to supply them out of her own store. But 
there was no alternative if she would not let 
her friend Robina take an interest in her uncle's 
concerns, which might be very inconvenient. 

"Fernbraes," said Mr. Ross, who gave every 
one their titles on the principle of doing as he 
would be done by, "I have just been teUin^ 
the young lady, your niece. Miss Sinclair, of all 
my improvements, and I wish to show her what 
I mean yet to do, and ask her opinion ; for, 
without seeking to praise my own works, I 
think she has a very fine taste, and knows a 
great deal about such things." 

" Certainly, brother," said Robina ; " it is not 
every person in the country that can look with 
eyes of admiration upon the changes you have 
made and are making." 

" It requires improvement by travel, or great 
natural taste, Robina, to judge of such things^ 
and that, you know, does not fall to the lot of all 
the woiid," said Mr. Ross, conceitedly, and 
willing to reward Jamesina's approbation with 
compliments at the expense of a sister who* 
mortified him by disapproval of his thick-coming 
innovations. 

To Jamesina it was irresistible, and at once 
determined her to let her uncle run all risks. 

" I have, I dare say, what is wanted for the- 
sick woman in the big press in the back par- 
lour," said Robina, patting herself m motion. 

" You are right," answered the doctor; "ifr 
will be better to let her have some bark and 
wine, without waiting until it could come fronts 
Fernbraes;" and, following Miss Ross to the 
aforesaid press, he soon procured what was- 
required for immediate use. 

"Duncan," he called, as he recrossed the 
stone lobby, or " hall of entrance," as Mr. Ross 
chose to denominate it since he had furnished 
it with chairs, which bore his painted crest 
upon their backs, "Duncan, take this wine 
from Miss Roes to Nelly Wilson, and tell her 
to take a glass every two hours, and I will send 
what else I spoke of as soon as I get home." 

" Is it poor old Nelly that you are speaking 
oH" answered Robina. " If I had known that 
she had come back to her own house, for she 
has been away for some time to visit her daugh* 
ter in another part of the country, I would have- 
seen her myself, and taken care that she did not 
want for anything." 

" I dare say you would — I am sure of it," said 
the doctor, with cordial good-nature, at the 
same time taking her hand with great kindness.. 

At the moment the drawing-room door openi- 
ed, and out walked Miss Jamesiiia, followed bj 
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^ laird. She stopped a rooment in dismay 
on observing her unde and Robina. "Has it 
come to this already 1" she thought. 

Kelpfield ofl^ed his arm : his sister and the 
doctor went on with their own affairs, quite un- 
conscious that any action of theirs could be in- 
teresting to others ; and as Jamesina drew near, 
and hea^ the accents of their voiceSf she felt 
^ttite reassured. '* It is nothing, after all," she 
thought ; " it is only his way. I dare say he 
just did the same with old Nelly Wilson, when 
he was bidding her to take care of herself, and 
take ^ the fine things he was to send her—lit- 
tle need to do that, I trow." 

These rezatioas thoughts were di^)elled by 
the more agreeable voice of her conductor, 
pointing out to her attention every minute alter- 
ation in his house, and asking what she thought 
of them. " Don't you think, Miss Sinclair, that 
these verd antique pillars, with red camelian 
capitals, give this hall a much more lively ap- 
pearance than the old lobby used to have, shut 
in with a door 1 I have ordered a statue of the 
Venus of Medicis to be put on the top of the 
4Btove, and it is to be quite on a new construc- 
tion, ornamented in a way that was never seen 
in this country before. Poor people ! they are 
aadly behind in all that concerns the fine arts — 
^nd I shall have an Eolian fiddle in the window. 
Don't you think that will be truly romantic V* 

** Beautiful !" said Miss Jamesina. "But 
^irho is to iday upon it 1" 

" The wind," answered her companion, with 
a smile at his own superior knowledge ; " the 
wind will be the only performer." 

" Then it must be one of the things they call 
Eolian harps," answered the lady. ^'I thought 
^e spoke of a fiddle." 

" It is all the same--quite the same thing, 
whether you call it harp or fiddle ; but certainly 
the first is the prettiest name, and sounds the 
.'best in a lady's mouth, and I shall always call 
it so in future," answered the unabashed con- 
4ioisseur. 

Jamesina was more than happy, and the taste 
.and politeness of Mr. Ross stood equally high 
in her estimation. 

** If I could only get Robina to give up that 
'back parlour, what a nice conservatory I could 
make ofit!" 

Jamesina was quite at a loss to understand 
what he could mean ; but, before a maa of such 
'vast information, she was careful of betraying 
her ignorance, and vraited in hope of illumina- 
tion. 

" I would break out immense windows from 
top to bottom," he continued, " and fill it with 
all the rare foreign plants. You have no idea, 
Miss Sinclair, of what fine flowers we have be- 
tween the tropics. And I would make a very 
large glass window to look into it, just over the 
fiideboard in the dining-room ; and I would set 
up a beautiful statue ^ a shepherdess, or some 
such thing, painted to look quite natural, with 
a bird's-nest in her hand ; and I would have a 
bird, too, covered with the natural feathers, to 
make it look more like the life, fastened upon 
^ne of the flower-branches near her, as if it was 
Just going to jump into its nest ; and then there 
■should be a ^ass fountain at the shepherdess's 
feet, filled with gold-fishes, and a lamb to drink 
4>ut of it. This should be placed in the middte 



of the flowers ; and then I would have gilt cages 
with all sorts of singing birds. Oh, it would be 
sweetly pretty !" 

" What a taste you have, Kelpfield ! Did ever 
mortal imagine the like ! To have a view of 
such wonderful flowers, and hear the birds sing- 
ing all the time you were eating your dinner. 
It could not have entered into anybody's head 
but your own to contrive such a thing — ^and the 
statue too, in the midst of them ! It is a won- 
der to me what my dear friend Robina can be 
made of, when she does not take delight in such 
things !" 

" Nature has denied her your taste. Miss Sin- 
clair, and she won't learn of those who could 
teach her—- there's the pity !" 

" How happy they are that might have such 
teaching!" responded Jamesina. "To think 
on her preferring to keep that room choked up 
with presses and bottles full o' useless medir- 
cines for a' the idle folk in the country, is more 
than I can comprehend." 

'* It's a queer taste indeed, as you very justly 
observe, and brings all sorts of beggars and 
vagabonds about the house, whose very sight is 
shocking to those who can take pleasure in 
pretty works of art. Poor Robina knows no- 
thing of such pleasures," he continued, with a 
sentimental shake of the head. " Did you re- 
mark my new gate when you came t She plead- 
ed hard with me to let the old one stand, and 
not take away the row of unsightly useless cot- 
tages that used to stand without it, enough to 
disgrace the approach to a gentleman's house." 
'' Ye did right, Kelpfield, not to be guided by 
her there ; for, besides making one of the bon- 
niest gates in the country, ye got rid of a wheen 
plaguy folk, of no use in the world but to fill the 
kitchen, and eat you out of house and hall ; I 
wish my uncle had but your good sense, and 
right way of seeing the world ; but I doubt he 
is, tike my friend Robina, ower auld to learn, and 
ye will no tak iU, Kelpfield, onything he may 
say. Poor man, he has no great taste for im- 
provements, and likes better to glower on bare 
hills and the lone seashore, than to see all the 
beautiful things that ye hae done for this place. 
Indeed, ye may well be proud o' it, for it is so 
changed for the better that nobody could know 
it again." 

'' Not so much as it will be yet, I hope, before I 
have done with it. Let me have the pleasure 
just to indicate what I meun to do out of doors, 
for I have been so busy in the inside that I 
have not had much time to think of anything 
but the gate yet, and the rest is, I may safely 
say, in a state of nature, which, you know, is 
always frightful and revolting to men of taste — 
but that will not be the case long. It is unfor- 
tunate that the house stands in a valley — I can- 
not alter that — ^but I can open it up, and cut down 
the old trees which block up the view, and get 
a glimpse of the high road. I like to see what 
is doing in the living world." 

The road which he wished to look upon was 
the road to Fernbraes, and Jamesina's imagina- 
tion, though neither very active or very briHiant 
where her own interest was not concerned, at 
once suggested that as the cause, and disposed 
her to view everything with favouring eyes. 

'*It will be a great improvement," she an- 
swered, ** and give you, too, wood for the farm 
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utensfld. The trees are most of them come to 
their fall growth— indeed, the valley, as it shel- 
ters them from the Seabreeze, is very favour- 
able to that, and it would be a pity to lose the 
use of so much good timber, ta say nothing of 
the fine view ye will gain by it." 

" Very true, Miss Sinclair, youw is a very 
considerate remark ; not like my sister, who 
would not have a stick out down, and has a sort 
of superstitious veneration for these old trees, 
because some old fool about the house has said 
that, 

* When at Inchbnken they cut the first pine, 
Twill pan from the male to the female line !'" 

<* That is, indeed, a reason that I didna ken," 
answered Jamesina. 

" But if it was meant for a prophecy," said 
the laird, " Pll disappoint it, and yet have my 
way. ril cnt the okl oaks and the hard beeches, 
and even let the few pines stand as they are. 
Another whim of Robina's is to like better to 
walk on the damp grass and moss than on my 
nice gravel avenue, when I have had it well 
rolled to break all the seashells in it. Nothing 
can be more pleasant, so open and airy ; there 
is nothing to keep it from Uie sun, so that it is 
always dry and healthy." 

" That's what I tell my. uncle when he is 
grambling, as he does every day he goes out, 
about the old trees that my &ther cut down, 
which were good for nothing in the world but 
to shelter corbies' nests, wastefii' beasts that 
they are, and keep the ground under them cov- 
ered with useless weeds ; ye'll no believe that, 
though Fembraes has been in the Indies like 
yourself, Kelpfield, he likes the commonest 
gowan that grows on the roadside better than 
a' the plants we have been speaking about. He 
never ceases lamentmg about the exposure of 
Fembraes — I wonder what he would be at — 
well wad I be content wi' it if it were mine — 
not that I think it such a pretty place as ye are 
making this, Kelpfield." 

** You are too good, you are too good. Miss 
Jamesina, to say so ; but I have not shown you 
yet all that I mean to do ; walk this way, if you 

fease, and I'll show you an improvement which 
have set my heart upon, and which I must 
take the opportunity of doing when Robina goes 
to spend some weeks with our friends in the 
Worth." 



CHAPTER XXin. 

" Mais ces niiaes m£me ont pour moi de« attraita, 
LA, si men ooeur nourrit quelques profonds regrets, 
Si qaelque souvenir vient rouvrir ma blessnie, 
J'aime i mdler mon deail au denil de la nature. 
De ces bois dess^chte, de ces rameaux fl^tris, 
Seul errant, je me plais i fouler les debris.** 

Delille. 

Tret walked up a shady winding path, which 
brought, them to a flat, green, semicircular spot, 
at the foot of a rocky bank, richly clothed with nat- 
ural wood; round the circular side of the quiet 
retreat ran the clear rivulet which watered the 
valley, and on the most projecting point, under 
the shade of some fine trees, stood the family 
burying-place, enclosed by a stone balustrade, 
ornamented with rustic sculpture. 

A more tranquil or retired spot could not have 
been found in the universe} the repose wliich 



reigned around seemed as profound as that of 
the dreamless inhabitants who slept within its 
enclosure. The ivy and the bramole stretched 
their long rambling sprays from the balustrade 
round which they twined to the tall trees which 
drooped over them, and sheltered myriads of 
birds, the only living creatures who loved to fre- 

3uent the lonely place. There they at all times 
welt in security, protected by the dead~sp<Mts- 
men and schoolboys alike shunning the spot; 
even the cowherd and the shepherd drove their 
respective chaises farther up the glen, unwilling 
to become ocular wimesses of the strange sights 
which had in former days been seen there. Eve- 
ry one in that part of the country recollected the 
wailing sounds which had been heard from out 
the old enclosure before the fatal news arrived 
of the murder of the l^t heir, and the deadlights 
which had always come over the hill from the 
east, and fallen mto the family burying-ground 
at Inchbraken. 

" Now," said Kelpfield, when he and his com- 
panion had emergea from the shady walk so as 
to have a full view of the sequestered spot just 
described, " was there ever such a proof of want 
of taste as to put that dismal place tnere. When 
I have opened up the view, it will be almost 
in sight of my very drawing-room windows — a 
cheenul prospect mdeed to look upon; but in 
the olden times I think people haa no idea of 
the elegance and refinements of life ; but I shall 
clear it all away, every stone of it, and with 
the building materials make an elegant summer- 
house, painted white. It will stand just in the 
middle of the green, and give a fine termination 
to the vista from my new bow- window; and, be- 
sides, it will be a mce place to drink a cup of tea 
in, or to smoke a cigar, or any other reasonable 
enjoyment." 

"As you sav, indeed, that will be a great 
deal more com&rtable," replied the acquiescing 
Jamesina, "and a much more pleasant sight 
near a gentleman's house than this old place, 
which only brings black thoughts into a body's 
head— time enough to think of it when one can- 
not help it— such sights always make me dull, 
though I am no given to melancholy: and, be- 
sides the summer-house, which, as ye say, will 
be another like sort of a thing, I'm thinking ye'U 
hae stones enough to make a nice little snug 
place for the poultry. The geese and ducks wad 
thrive bonny on tljat green by the bum — oh! it's 
a pleasant sight to see the young ducklings tak 
to the water, and on such a spot as this they 
wad na need half the feeding they require for 
ordinar." 

"A most excellent thought. Miss Sinclair; I 
will look among my plans of ornamental build- 
ings for a nice pretty thing for the purpose. Men 
of the first taste now take poultry-nouses into 
their pleasure-grounds, and I'll have one here, 
more fit to be looked at than my sister Robina's 
in the farmyard." 

" It wad he as well, perhaps, to leave the fools 
where they are in the farmyard," observed the 
economical Jamesina ; " they are aye picking, ye 
ken, about the barn-doors ; but for the water-birds, 
the web-futted race, they would be out o' sight 
better here." 

" It is indeed a pleasure, Miss Sinclair, to talk 
with you about my plans, you enter into them 
with so much taste. This improvement I never 
yet have had courage to mention to my sister, 
because I know that she will be sure to oppose 
it ; for it is one of her £smdes to Uke it, dismal as it 
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is, better than any nook on my estate. From her 
youth to the present day she has spent hours here 
every day." 

"And very unprofitably spent I think they 
were. If she had the young geese to look after, 
or even the white webs to bleach on yon bonny 
green, I wad think something o' it ; but to come 
among thorns, brambles, and branches to disturb 
the rest of them that's no thinking of her, is a 
thing I wad never think myself answerable to 
do — and is just another reason why such kind of 
places should be kept in the kirkyard, where 
they are no in the way o' being troubled." 

Jamesina was delighted with the confidential 
turn of this conversation. Mr. Ross had com- 
plained of the dissimilarity of taste between him- 
self and the manager of nis domestic concerns : 
" Perhaps," she thought, " he mav like to have 
one more to his own mind;" and, by his own ac- 
count, herself was the only o'ne who had entered 
. into all his views, praised all he had done, and 
applauded all that was yet in project. She was 
not so sure that, if she was actually mistress of 
the place, she would approve of the expenditure 
of so much money ; but it would be time enough 
to think of that when her own interests were more 
nearly concerned. At present, the most prudent 
and the most agreeable part was to praise and 
admire, and she expressed her approbation in 
every form she could find, while tne laird gal- 
lantly assured her that " he never had so much 
pleasure in showing his improvements to any 
one as to a lady of her taste." 

Miss Jamesina answered with a broad grin, 
which showed her large, white, strongly-set teeth. 
" They wad hae verv little taste indeed that waa 
no admire what ye liae done and aj:e to do. I 
dinna pretend to great taste or skill in these mat- 
ters, seeing that I hae never been out of the coun- 
try, but I can say that I hae never seen onything 
in it to equal the Venus, and the gold-fishes, and 
the shepherdess, let alone' the summer-house, 
when it comes to be in the place of that old tomb. 
Indeed, it is surprising to me that anybody with 
their eyes open can see the place without being 
struck with the changes." 

" I am struck with the changes, for one," said 
the doctor, who, with Miss Ross, stood at the 
front of the house, to which the other two were 
advancing, and who had caught the last words. 
" I hate changes, and I find everything changed 
here and hereabouts. The very character of 
the people is changed ; and I meet with nobody 
. like what I used to remember but you, Miss 
Robina." 

" I am glad, Pembraes," she answered, with 
her own quiet, good-humoured smile, " that you 
find in me still a remnant of the good old fash- 
ions of the Highlands. The Lowland ways are 
coming so fast upon us, that if our forefathers 
could look up out of their graves, they would 
neither know their own houses or their own 
children. We send the girls to the boarding- 
school, and the boys to college, away from the 
friends that could either control or direct them ; 
and what do we get back but heads turned with 
conceit and self-importance — ^vain of knowing 
how to wear fashions that are dead where they 
took their birth before they can come to us, and 
the senseless accomplishments of shaping a few 
useless things in card-paper t and lairds who 
cut down the trees that tneir fathers had planted, 
drive their tenants, and herrie the country." 

" There may be too much truth in what ye 
say," answered the doctor; " not that I am an I 



enemy to reasonable improvements, and trarel 
either; but I like to see the difference preserved 
that there used to be between a Highland gen- 
tleman's family and all the little folk of the towns. 
Our respectability. Miss Robina, depends more 
upon true hearts than new liveries, and honour- 
able actions than new fashions." 

"Yes," she answered; "what need have we, 
who, like Kaomi of old, dwell amon^ our own 
people, of all the vain distinctions of furniture 
and dress, which are indispensable to those 
whom nobody knows anything about." 

" It is not such things as ye say. Miss Robina, 
that will make a gentleman or a lady — or speak- 
ing English either," said the doctor, with a 
glance of something Uke scorn on Kelpfield's 
doubtful pretensions. "It is the sentiments 
more than the language, and the man, not his 
clothes." 

" But, uncle, you who have travelled so mncb, 
and lived in the world," Interposed Miss Jame- 
sina, willing to conciliate all parties, "ye are 
no averse, I am sure, to learning and improve^ 
mentr' 

" No, certainly," echoed Kelpfield ; " Pem^ 
braes, as you justly observe. Miss Sinclair, has 
mixed too much with polite society not to like 
improvements." 

" If ye mean by improvement, Janaesy," an- 
swered the doctdi-, replying to the first speaker, 
"seeing foreign lands, and studying human na- 
ture in all its different forms and workings, I 
agree with you ; but if you meah going abroad 
to bring home foreign fooleries, not to say vices, 
and learning to treat with contempt what our 
forefathers respected, and living in the world 
only for our own pleasure and our own interest, 
I despise it" 

Jamesina prudently resolved to take no far- 
ther part in an altercation where she could not 
please one party without offending the other, and 
she hastened to stop it by observing, " But in the 
beauties of this walk we are forgetting that we 
came here to ask the pleasure of your company,. 
Miss Robina, and yours, Kelpfield, to take a 
family dinner with us to-morrow." 

The invitation was accepted, and Jamesina 
took an opportunity, when the other two were 
engaged, to say, in an under tone to her attendant, 
" 1 would have asked a party to meet you, sir, 
but ye see my uncle's ways, and men must no 
be contradicted." 

" I wish I could say that every one was treated 
with so much consideration," answered her com- 
panion; "but one would think my sister had a 
pleasure in breaking me in to bear it." 

Duncan's appearance with the horses inter- 
rupted, or, rather, stifled in its birth, the flattering: 
observation which Miss Jamesina was preparea 
to make. Kelpfield lifted her to the saddle after 
she had shaken hands with his sister, and given 
her a hundred charges not to be late, and just to 
bring her night-things with her, for there was al- 
ways plenty of room at Pembraes : an invitation 
which was seconded by the doctor, and, fbr her 
sake, extended even to her obnoxious brother. 

The doctor rode down the avenue, only look- 
ing back to wave his hand to his friend Robina, 
who still stood looking after him on the spot 
where he had left her, and whose kind and gen- 
erous heart rejoiced to see such a worthy scion 
of his father's house returned at last to do it 
honour. 

" If my friend Marion could have seen the 
day!" she thought. " But, though that may not 
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h6, her son Malcolm may yet be here to rejoice 
his worthy uncle's heart.'' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" The ■orrow for the dead ie the only bottow from which 
we refuse to be divorced ; everv other wound we seek to 
heal, every other affliction to forgeti but this wound we 
consider it a duty to keep open. The lore which aunrives 
the tomb is one of the noblest attributes of the soul.^— Ali- 
son. 

Mindful of her promises, Miss Robins, ac- 
companied by her brother, made her appearance 
the next day at Fembraes an hour before dinner, 
in time, as the doctor told her, to visit the poor 
specimen which he had given the world of his 
taste in improving; "though I could wish," he 
said, " that the trees which 1 ordered to be plant- 
ed around it were sufficiently grown to shelter it 
from all the ill tongues in the country, which 
have taken the lit^rty to call it 'the Laird's 
Folk-.' " 

Miss Jamesina, for reasons best known to her- 
self, declined making one of the party, but offer- 
ed to show Mr. Ross " about the doors," as that 
would not derange her unusually careful toilet. 
She had decked her short stout ngure in a thin 
muslin dress, which, havins^ been made several 
. years before, had no superfluous fulness to cor- 
respond with the increasing, dimensions of the 
wearer; the body, and sleeves tight to the well- 
fitted arms, were garnished with narrow black 
lace in sundry fantastic festoons, and the short 
waist was surrounded by a scarlet morocco belt, 
which was fastened by a steel buckle. The 
dress, shorter behind than in front, just permitted 
the toes of a pair of yellow boots to be visible 
beneath it, Uiough behind it had the advantage 
of displaying the heels and quarters. Her stm. 
wiry, dusty black hair was partly curled ana 
partly frizzled into a form which it would be dif- 
ncult to describe — suffice it to say that the 
breadth of the head was considerably greater 
than the length, and that it was bound with a 
fillet of orange velvet, confined in front by an 
ancient paste ornament. 

It was the first time her uncle had seen her so 
recherchie in her attire, and, though little accus- 
tomed to the notice of dress, he could not help 
being struck by the absurdity of her general ap- 
pearance, and therefore as well pleased when 
she declined exhibiting it more fully in the pro- 
posed walk. 

Kelpfield, to an apple-sreen coat, added bright 
buckskins, top-boots, and a scarlet plush waist- 
coat, which permitted a magnificent brooch to 
display its unusual dimensions. A gold chain 
round his neck, from which depended his operar 
glass, and an enormous bunch of seals, hooked 
upon his waistcoat-button, completed what he 
and Miss Jamesina considered a very gentle- 
manly appearance, and one which the doctor 
thought well fitted to escort the yellow boots of 
the lady of his choice. 

Robina, though suitably and reasonably at- 
tired herself in dark poplin, was accustomed to 
the unwonted modes of those whose intermitting 
fits of personal decoration subjected them to the 
ridicule of associating articles of different centu- 
ries, and saw her friend Jamesina without no- 
ticing her ill-assorted ornamental efforts. 

Miss Jamesina, unwilling to derange the ele- 
pnce of her headdress by a bonnet, unfolded a 
little old blue parasol, which Kelpfield gallantly 



carried over her head, as, leaning on his arm, 
sheproceeded to show him the room there was 
at Fembraes for the exercise of an elegant taste 
like his. " If my uncle could only be brought 
to take example by you, what a place he might 
make this !" 

" Yes," answered Kelpfield, " it has some ca- 
pabilities. Certainly, anything done in the orna- 
mental waj on the face of that hill would be 
well seen irom the high road by the sea. What 
would you think of an equestrian statue of Fem- 
braes as a hunter, taking the Deer's Leap, as it 
is callecL from the face of the aray craig. The 
world of fashion are as fond of having their stat^ 
ues now, as they used to be of having their pic- 
tures; and, for my part, I think it is a better 
thing, because they can be placed in more con- 
spicuous situations, and seen by the whole coun* 
try." 

" Very tme, very true indeed, Kelpfield ; but 
a statue would cost so much money, and one 
would have so little for it if it was to be an old, 
thin man like my uncle. Besides, I have an in- 
terest in saving expense that will not bring any- 
thing in again — at his years he cannot live for- 
ever." 

Jamesina thought it pradent just to give this 
hint; but, that it might appear to be casual, she 
continued, " When we go in I'll show ye the 
house. It's really a shame that he should take 
the very best room in it for his books—but my 
great-grandfather had something of the same 
craze before him." 

Meantime the doctor had gained the mosque 
with Miss Robina, and given her a history of 
his motives for placing it in that situation. She 
could enter into the feelings which had actuated 
him, and the disappointments he had experi- 
enced, for her own path in life had been early 
darkened; and, though time had brought resig- 
nation, it had not blotted fr^m her memory the 
hopes which she once cherished. She felt for 
the friend with whom she was now talking al- 
most the affection of a sister, and it was returned 
with an equal portion of brotherly love. Was 
not James M'Alpin the earliest friend of her be- 
loved brother Kenneth 1 Was he not also the 
brother of her own chosen friend Marion, and 
the uncle of Malcolm, to whom she had trans- 
ferred his mother's place in her heart ; and, in 
addition to all these claims, had he not the senti- 
ments and the feelings, the generous warmth of 
heart which Robina was accustomed to think 
characteristics of a true Highlander 1 

In her youth she had lov^ and been beloved, 
but her Roderick was a younger son. " a poor, 
single-souled lad," as her friends told ner, whose 
fortune hung upon his sword: such as it was, 
she would gladly have shared it with him; but 
her parents were inexorable, and not even the 
persuasions of the man she loved could induce 
ner rectitude of mind to swerve, and consent to 
a private union, when his regiment was ordered 
to Gibraltar, and he was forced to join, and leave 
her exposed to the attentions of one whose for- 
tune he knew would render him more agreeable 
to her parents. 

" No, Roderick, no," she said, " cease to seek 
to turn me from my duty ; I will never break 
through what I owe to my father and mother, 
and bring shame on their old age. I could not 
look for a blessing, even as your wife, if I gain- 
ed the name of being a disobedient daughter. 
No earUily power will ever make me deceive 
my parents : I daie not be guilty of such a sin; 
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I eonld not do it evtn for you. ; but of this von 
may rest assured— if I am not yours, I shall 
never be another's." 

" Then you are mine, Robina ; and in token, I 
put on this ring with my hair until I have the 
right to give you another." 

" And I shall keep it, Roderick, until that day, 
or it shall go to the grave with me ; and, in ex- 
change, I give you mine." 
, Roderick accepted the offered gift, and called 
God to witness that it should never quit the 
hand where she had placed it while life beat in 
his heart; "and if I fall, Robina, it shall be re- 
turned to you, if I have a friend near me at the 
lime." 

Roderick departed, and fought with honour to 
himself and his country j and Robina, foul day 
and fair, walked to the grotto on the beach which 
had witnessed their parting. Months passed, 
and years rolled away, and other and richer 
suiters came, and her parents pressed her to be 
reasonable, but she always returned the same 
answer, "I refused him rather than disobey 
you, but more I carmot do; if I am not the 
wife of Roderick, I will never be the wife of 
another." 

At last came the news of a great* battle 
fought and victory won ; but the fet name in 
the list of the slain was Captain Roderick 
M'Kenzie, and poor Robina heard no more. 
That night she was saved from the misery of 
beholding the illuminations which the great vic- 
tory had caused. When the first shock had 
passed, her grief became cahn, for it was deep ; 
and though it was neither indolent nor absorb- 
ing, it was lasting. Hers was not the head- 
strong violence of passion, which overleaps all 
obstacles for its own gratification, but the steady 
and true love, which can live in distance and 
absence, and even can survive death. She had 
loved him for his own sake, because he realized 
all that ever she had imagined of amiable or ex- 
cellent in human character— Roderick M'Ken- 
zie and Robina Ross had grown up together — 
he was Uie first and only object of her young 
heart's affection ; and in the purity and loyalty 
of that affection, the idea of transferring the 
place he held in her heart to another seemed to 
her as sacrilegious as forsaking the religion in 
which she was bom. 

i "I will never cut off mylfirst fiiith," she re- 
plied to her mother, when she pressed her to 
marry another. " I will never bind myself to 
duties which I cannot perform, and make it a 
sin for myself to think of him who only thought 
of me." 

" But to see you provided for — to see you set- 
tled, my dear Robina, before I quit this world, 
would make my flitting ea^." 

" No, mother, no— never let us look that good 
should come by evil means— I cannot take the 
Lord to witness a lie; and come what may, I 
know that he will never forsake us if we do not 
leave him. It is more sweet to me to be at 
liberty to think of my own Roderick (which I 
dared not do if I plighted my troth to another), 
than to gain all the honours and riches that a 
perjured oath could bring me." 

Robina had not been bred in the school of self- 
ish egotism, which considers all affections as 
injurious wnich do not advance worldly pros- 
perity; and her mother, though she earnestly 
wished to see her placed above a brother's ca- 
price, on whom, in case of her father's death, 
she must become dependant, like the generally 



of unmarried women in her country. Was still 
too much of a Highlander not to feel a sort of 
triumph, even while it defeated her wishes, in 
the resolution of her daughter; 

Bred in solitude with the object of her early 
choice, and accustomed with him to wander 
among the simple and grand features of nature, 
Robina's feelings acquired strength and depth ; 
they had not been divided and fritted away 
among a multitude of exciting causes, and were 
therefore concentrated in a few dear objects. 
Nature she looked upon with the eye of a mount- 
aineer, instinctively alive to the grand and sub- 
lime—with a deep feeling of boundless delifi:ht, 
which carries the mind forward to contemplate 
truth and beauty at the footstool of the Eternal. 
The wild and plaintive airs of her nadve land 
were familiar to her ear ; the sentiments of con- 
stancy and tenderness which these songs con- 
tained, familiar to her heart as the legends of 
superstition to her imagination. 

When the campaign was ended and peace 
proclaimed, a friend of poor Roderick's return- 
ed, and, according to promise, restored to Robina 
the ring which contained her hair, and which. 
by his own desire, had been taken from the hana 
of her lover when his gallant spirit had cea-sed 
to beat. " He breathed his last in my arms," 
said his friend, as he discharged his commission ; 
" and a truer heart or a braver man never left 
Scotland (which is saying not a little)." 

It was not surprising, then, that in such cir- 
cumstances she maintamed her unchanged reso- 
lution, and that, when years had, one afler an- 
other, taken away the remaining objects of her 
earthly attachment, she should bestow upon the 
young Malcolm Sinclair the love which she had 
felt for his mother, or that, by the freemasonry 
which attracts similar minds, she should feel an 
interest in his uncle which the length of their 
acquaintance did not warrant ; for, at the time of 
her first intimacy with his sister, he was absent, 

Sursuing his professional studies, and when he 
id return to the country before his departure, she 
was gone on a visit to other relatives ; but, inde- 
pendently of personal acquaintance, there were 
ties enough to unite them, and, as the true steel, 
as soon as it strikes upon the flint, elicits the 
spark, characters of truth and sensibility respond 
to each other. 

" I can believe, doctor,'* she said, " that yon 
must have felt more sorrow than joy in returning 
here ; what can make one spot of earth dearer to 
us than another but those who enjoyed it with 
us "? and when we find that they are gone, and 
their places filled with creatures of another 
mould, the whole scene becomes hateful. What 
can be more painful than to find a family like- 
ness in the features of a relative we have loved 
and lost, and, at the same time, to observe that 
those features express feeling that are widely 
different 1 Oh ! it convinces us that the outward 
show and form may remain, but that the heart, 
the spirit, the soul, which was our life and our 
sun, has left us in night. But when my Mal- 
colm returns, doctor, you will at last have one 
of your family like those who are gone." 

" Would that the day were come !" answered 
the doctor;' "but his profession is hazardous, 
and his return uncertam, like all our hopes in 
this land of pilgrimage. But can you tell me. 
Miss Robina, what has become of my old nurse, 
Madge M'Lean, that I do not fina her here 1 
Some mystery hangs over that. Duncan, though 
naturally opeai as the day, is averse to speak of 
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the reason of her disappearance ; and I have not 
been able to get more satisfaction from him than 
that, some years ago, she went to see an old 
widow sister in a distant part of the comitry, and 
never came back ; nor did her sister ever see her, 
I think, though what happened to interrupt the 
meeting no one knows. However, I see plainly 
that there is more in it than any one chooses to 
tell me." 

"At the time old Madge went away," replied 
Robina, " I happened to be from home ; but 
after your granafather's and sister's death, I do 
not think that she found the place just wnat it 
used to be, and that, I fancy, made her, as her 
son says, go to see her sister. She had to cross 
two or three arms of the sea, and perhaps the 
b#at was lost.*' 

" That is not unlikely ; but still," said the 
doctor, '^ I cannot find a satisfactory reason why 
Duncan says so little about it. I have spoken 
to Jamesina, but she says she was with her sis- 
ter at Long Byars when Madge left this place." 

This conversation was interrupted by the an- 
nouncement of dinner. 

" Cussim Ali has exceeded himself in this 
curry," said Dr. M'Alpin ; let me send you the 
dish, Mr. Ross ; it is a good thing in itself; and an 
excellent relish for London Particular. We are 
inconsistent creatures, Miss Robina; many a 
time, at Lucknow, I have wished for salmon and 
deer ham ; now I am in the midst of them, I 
even take to the curry again." 

" Those who have stayed too long away, doctor, 
must not expect to find the tastes of their youth 
just where they left them. I can well believe 
that living in foreign lands makes all things 
seem different — ^and yet we do liot need to travel 
to find changes. Everything here has changed 
under my eyes as well as yours, though I have 
stayed in the same spot j or, as the Vicar of 
Wakefield says of all his migrations being from 
the blue bed to the brown, mine have been from 
this county to the next, while yours have been 
to the ends of the earth ; and yet I have lost aS 
many dear to me as you have done, without, 
perhaps, having made as many to replace them ; 
and I nave seen old families ctecay, and upstarts 
come in their place." The good lady used an 
expression which in ScQtland is too generally 
applied to all new-comers, whatever may be their 
merit. " I have seen others laid in the kirkyard ; 
I have seen old houses new faced, and old trees 
rooted out; and, goodness be about tis! no far- 
ther gone than this morning, I heard a project to 
take down an old family burying-ground to build 
a new hen-house." 

" That would be worse than the barbarism of 
the Goths and Vandals!" returned the doctor, 
unconscious that it had reference to the beaux 
dcsseins of any one present ; " it is too much for 
the ignorance and ^otism of even our modern 
improver*." 

Robina felt the mistake she had been guilty of 
in drawing out such an opinion in her brother's 
hearing; and Jamesina, fearful that in her pres- 
ence Kelpfield would feel himself called upon to 
aefend his taste, hastened to observe to him, in an 
under tone, while her uncle and Miss Ross were 
talking together, " You see that things here are 
exactly as I told you ; do not blame me if there 
is not much done at Fembraes. He has not 
the least feeling of how things should be ; but 
there is no use speaking to him about it, for he 
is too old to learn. Nature or education have 
not done for him what they have done for you, 



Kelpfield; but a time nugy e6lttit," she spoke 
lower, " when those who can profit by your les- 
sons may have more power here, and, in the 
mean while, it is wise to keep a calm sugh I" 

Kelpfield was of her opinion ; the probability 
of her being her uncle's neiress had still greater 
weight in his eyes than the acquiescing spirit 
and charming taste which approved of all hi» 
projects, realized or in vision. One of them now 
was actually to ascertain what ground there was 
for such an expectation, before he committed 
himself by makmg a proposal, when he neither 
dreaded delay or cruelty, and he therefore sup- 

Sressed his feelings of mortified vanity upon me 
octor's blunt declaration, in conformity with 
his intention to take the first opportunity of 
sounding Fembraes upon such an important 
subject. 

After dinner, when the ladies had retired, 
Kelpfield, in pursuance of his design, observed^ 
" I had no idea, until I saw it to-day, that thi» 
was such a fine place. Why do you not manr, 
Fembraes, and provide an heir in the right line ir 

" I might ask you the same question," answer- 
ed the doctor; "but, whether I maiiy or not, 
Fembraes will not want an heir." 

" Your sister's family, you mean— but that is 
the female line — Hugh Sinclair has a good pros- 
pect." 

" Who spoke of him 1" asked the doctor, with 
an accent which made it quite clear that h* 
would never be the chosen. " But what needs," 
he added, smiling, without the least suspicion of 
the motive which prompted the observaticm, 
"turn a man's thoughts to his heirs, when he 
has but just come to his inheritance 1" 

" It is a duty," said Kelpfield, with an air of 
importance, "that those in your situation and 
mine, representatives of ancient families, should 
think of^ those who are to succeed them— they 
owe it to their country." 

" Never fear; we are not such rare patriots but 
we may have as good successors : my conscience 
is clear on that score." 

" Then you have done more than I have, if 
you have already settled that matter," answered 
Kelpfield, still hoping to bring him to the de- 
sired point. 

" Certainly, a man who has free property and 
a choice of heirs, would be mad to leave it to be 
made over by chance to the heir-at-law." 

" Very right, very right," observed KelpfiekL 

" Those of whose regard we have experience — 
those who consult our interest and our pleasure 
in- everything, have a right to be preferred— and 
they shall be preferred," said the doctor, thinking 
of his Malcolm. 

"Very proper, indeed," responded Kelpfield, 
thinking of Jamesina, to whom, during the rest 
of the evening, he paid such flattering attention, 
that no doubt remained in her mind of the full 
success of all her manoeuvres, or in her uncle's 
of his thus comfortably getting rid of one who 
could never be an agreeable member of his fam- 
ily. 

" If Kelpfield would but take her," he thought, 
" and Malcolm return, I shall yet see good days 
under my own roof." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

** n faat, je le vols bien, 
de paiti, chez voug, ou n'Stie rien ; 



Etre 



Afais ]iianeat]ralit6 me rendit leur yictime : 

De I'an A I'aatre bord cbacun m^eu fit un crime, 

Tira sur moi ; n'importe 1" 

BiBT XT Leeot. 

The party at Fembraes had finished break- 
tast, and Kelpfield, assiduous in the prosecution 
of his intention, had fixed a day for the return 
of the visit, when a travelling postchaise drove 
up to the door, and Dr. M'Alpin had the pleas- 
ure to find it contained an old Indian friend, 
Mrs. Seaton : the meeting was pleeisant to both 
parties. 

" You will be surprised to see me here, my 
good friend,'' she said, as he gave her his hand 
<o alight ; '* I heard at the next town that you 
were within a few miles of me, and could not 
4hink of passing your door." 

** Yes, Mrs. Seaton, ^ good deal surprised, but 
more pleased. I did not even know that you 
were in Scotland." 

" Oh, I have been for some time trying to find a 
resting-place to suit me without much success. 
You are, however, more fortunate." 

" After you have spent a few days among us," 
answered Dr. M'Alpin, "which I hope you 
will do, you shall judge for yourself." 

*' Willingly, my dear doctor ; I shall be glad to 
see if your world in the country is the same as 
ours in town." 

" Are you alone— quite alone 7" he asked. 

" Yes — only my maid with me. I am on my 
way to visit an old grandmother in the north." 

The doctor presented Kelpfield and Miss 
Ross to his new guest, and easily persuaded 
them to relinquish their intention of returning 
home on that day, on condition, however, that 
Mrs. Seaton would accompany them on the next 
to Kelpfield. 

" If 1 am to judge by what you have said, 
Mrs. Seaton," said the doctor, "you have not 
yet fixed your headquarters." 

" No, M'Alpin, it is not an easy matter, one 
meets with so many things to discourage and 
vex one — ^though I was warned, in some part, of 
what I had to expect before I tried. My natural 
temper is averse to the mystery, concealment, 
and pretensions which are called very respecta- 
ble> and I often, without thinking of it, just say 
the truth, and tell people that I cannot afford to 
do such and such things, instead of assigning a 
thousand reasons of choice which have no ex- 
istence whatever. I hate, you know, the whole 
of that system of telling needless falsehoods, 
which, after you have incurred the sin and the 
shame of them, do not deceive a single creature ; 
and perhaps, too, I may have fallen into the mis- 
take of thinkitig that my friends who knew me 
should value me a little, independently of my 
income ; but that is a mistake 1 would warn ev- 
ery one to avoid. Whatever you are, whatever 
you do', never depend upon consideration in their 
eyes, unless you make a figure in that of others." 

" You know, doctor," she continued, " that in 
our part of the globe we do not attempt to im- 
pose upon the world, or raise ourselves by the 
little ostentatious contrivances which 1 find here 
to be the machinery of life; but it is all wheel 
within wheel; and I can assure you, that a per- 
son whose life has been passed at a distance 
makes but sad, bungling work of it. My friends 
—that is to say, my relations— are *veryge7Ued,' 



though some of them, being younger branches 
of good families, are not very rich, consequent- 
ly have the utmost dread and abhorrence of con- 
tact with limited means, or anything which looks 
like it, and acknowledge no relatives who do 
not live in such and such houses, in such and 
such parts of the town. When I arrived, in my 
ignorance, I wished to take a small house suit- 
able to my income — you know I have no one to 
live for but myself, and by so doing, hoped to 
be able to see my friends at dinner as usual — ^but 
I was told, * If you take that sort of house, no- 
body will go near you— nobody ever goes to that 
end of the town — ^nobody lives there ; fix your- 
self with the rest of the world, if you would not 
live en hermite.* I was forced to consent, notwith- 
standing the disadvantage of a northerly expo- 
sure. 

"After inquiring into the rents, and finding 
them beyond what I intended to give, I wished 
to content myself with a flat (or floor, as it is 
called in England\ as sufficiently large for my 
accommodation: nere again I was opposed — 
" Flats were exclusively the habitations of old 
annuitants, and there were none of my friends 
who would like to be seen coming out of a * com^ 
mon stair y to avoid which odium I was forced into 
a ^ self-cmtaiiied housCy* much larger than a single 
person required, and demanding more servants 
than I had intended. I was consoled, however, 
with the assurance that this establishment would 
' place me quite in another situation.' In fur- 
nishing, I had the same difficulties again to g^o 
over — * everybody's rooms are on the same plan — 
the couches of the same form and in the same 
places — in short, there is a certain sort of ar- 
rangement, whicn no one can do without, and 
there are proper people to whom every one ap- 
plies' — sol had all these things to submit to. 

" Installed in my house, I found that my in- 
come was not quite so large as my accommoda- 
tion, though still sufficient to give me the com- 
forts of lile on my sober plan, and, as I ima- 
gined, the pleasure of friendly intercourse : no 
such thing ; when I proposed to ask six fiiends 
to dinner, I was told " that at that season of the 
year such a thing was never heard of; nobody 
that had any other engagement would come to 
see me in that way. If I expected to see my 
friends, I must fix on a day at a reasonable dis- 
tance, and ask a party to meet them.' < 

" In order to put me into the way of doing 
things properly, I commenced by accepting 
some 01 the invitations sent, and dined at the 
houses of people whose fortune I knew was not 
much beyond my own, in the style I should hare 
found . among persons possessed of six times 
their income. This was a mystery to me ; but 
when the matter was explained, I found it inclu- 
ded so much trouble %nd management, that I was 
frightened, and resolved to try the evening par- 
ties. 

" * You will find that much more economical/ 
said my adviser, * than your plan of giving din- 
ners ; give one large party, and go over them all 
at once; afterward you can accept every invita- 
tion, and have no expense but your chair-hire.* 

" But what am I to do for society 1 inquired I. 
I had no sooner asked the question than I felt 
how useless it was. * Society I' answered mr 
cousin ; ' I do not know what you mean by soci- 
ety — I was never in want of society — one meets 
society everywhere.' I felt at that moment the 
difference between my cousin and myself; she 
was firmly rooted in her native soil, and made 
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an integral part of her own society; I, like a 
ioose weed, floated on its surface, unconnected 
with all around me ; their feelings, their views, 
their interests, or even their recollections, had 
nothing in common with mine." 

" There it is," answered the doctor; "when 
we have advanced a certain distance in our jour- 
ney through life, so much of our enjoyment lies 
in memory, that we find our intercourse barren 
with those who can take no part with us in by- 
^ne recollections." 

"We return strangers," said Mrs. Seaton, " to 
^ose of our own house, even if they exist, but 
more frequently among mose who are grown up 
■since our departure; we have new characters 
and new places to make for ourselves, and that, 
too, often under the unfavourable circumstances 
of broken spirits and wasted health, which are 
two things ^our friends never make allowance 
for, and which only gain you the credit of being 
a low-spirited, helpless creature, and the veiy 
^conviction that it is so increases the evil. You 
<;annot have felt that, M'Alpin, in the way I 
have done, however every one experiences it 
sufficiently to make him recognise the truth of 
the assertion." 

" Certainly, Mrs. Seaton, more or less it ap- 
plies to us all ; we have been long expatriated, 
our place in the web of human society has been 
filled up, and we, like a part of the woof left out 
by the weavers, cannot be easily interwoven 
again ; habits of kindly intercourse have been 
broken, and, low as the idea may seem, habits 
of the kind are not easily replaced ; and if we are 
clevoid of the striking advantages which are at 
first sight recognised by all the world, we are left 
to struggle .for ourselyes; we see the world with 
our eyes open, and possibly the unimpaired and 
bright recollections of youth deepen the contrast." 

" You have not yet tried a town, doctor; when 
you do, you will find the difficulty of choosing 
the society you like; all run in parties, who 
have a thorough aversion and contempt lor each 
other, and vour acquaintance with such and such 
people will invariably exclude you from intima- 
cy with such and such others, who may be to you 
oqually desirable. If you seek instruction as well 
as amusement, nothing is more hopeless than the 
society of the generality of literary men, who, by 
a species of usury, are often intent on putting 
their talents and their observations out to inter- 
est, and who will rarely, unless you have a 
name in the world, waste a good lemark upon 
you. The votaries of art take the same liberty 
to consider the 'nameless;' and the swinish 
multitude of one cast, and every difierent secta- 
rian, considers those of difierent profession as 
heretic and reprobate. 

" Another difficulty is our ignorance of the 
nice and exact management by which contrary 
connexions are kept up : the mysteries of those 
who are asked, when tne door is shut to others, 
to take a cup of tea — of those who are asked to 
a * family dinner' when no stranger is present — 
those who make unseen visits in private apart- 
ments out of visiting hours — the poor and odd 
members, who are asked on stated occasions of 
family reunion, 'because you know they are 
people that one cannot bring among strangers ; 
but when it is only ourselves, everybody knows 
them* — ^the honoured guests, who are produced 
on occasions of parade, when the whole house 
and establishment is new modelled to receive 
them. You know that every family have cer- 
tain relatives who are always inquired for by all I 



your friends very particularly in company. The 
lady of the house makes it a point to ask yoa 
when you heard from your sister. Lady J.— your 
brother, the admiral— your nephew, the judge— . 
and your niece, Mrs. tiofty, or Castle Air ; and, 
if you should be very intimate, she takes an op- 
portunity, when nobody is within hearing, to ask, 
m a whisper, how poor Robert or Nathaniel is ; 
for in almost all families there is some ne'er-do^ 
t^Tee/ who has not advanced his fortune sufficient- 
ly to entitle him to have his existence inquired 
alter in the hearing of all the world. 

" Now this is the history of my own grievan- 
ces; but I can give you those of my friend Mrs. 
Beaumont, which are quite of a oifierent cast. 
You remember her, a Calcutta beauty, holding 
crowded levees, and being continually surroun£ 
ed by troops of friends and humble servants : 
well, she and her husband came-home, purchased 
a splendid house in your capital, and expected to 
walk in their old path — ^but Mrs. Beaumont soon 
found that it would not do. With the exception 
of a very few, all the men were professional, and 
had other things to do than to attend levees and 
make morning visits ; and the favoured few were 
so caressed and spoiled, that they were more in 
the hal>it of requiring attention than paying it; 
and her house was filed from morning to night 
with elderly ladies, whose profession ii is to pay 
visits and show attention to strangers; so she 
soon wearied of such society, and betook herself 
to London, though, at the risk of being let down 
into the general mass." 

"And what do you mean to do, my good 
friend 1" demanded the doctor. " since your first 
trial has been so unsuccessful." 

" Visit the members of my family whom I have 
not yet seen — stay with them if there is anything 
to like in them, and if not, endeavour among 
strangers to choose something more to my own 
taste. If I had children, I should have an interest 
and an occupation at home which would render 
me not so independent ; as it is, / am not a first 
object to anybody, and there is no one a first ob- 
ject to me. However much people may talk ofi 
independence, there is, believe me, no one who 
likes the perfect degree of it, which leaves us at 
liberty to stroll over the world, to come into it or 
go out of it just as we choose, because no one 
cares anything at all about the matter." 

Mrs. Seaton, according to^romise, spent three 
days at Kelpfield, to the great satisfaction of her 
host and his friend Miss Robina, who was 
charmed with the frankness of her character, 
while Jamesina, on the contrary, thought she had 
never met with a more disagreeable inmate, and 
often " wondered" to Kelpfield what her uncle 
could see in that outspoken woman to like so 
much; for her part, she Uked "douce, sensible, 
ladies much better;" and she wondered that any 
reasonable woman (which, by-the-by, was a title 
she could not in conscience bestow upon Mrs. 
Seaton) was not ashamed to be running the world 
her lieful-lane in quest of what she called so- 
ciety. 

"'l am quite of your opinion, Miss Sinclair," 
answered her acquiescent auditor ; •* and if it 
were not that it gives us the pleasure of your 
company at Kelpfield, I cannot say I would have 
much enjoyment in her visit; for you may see, 
by her way of talking to Fembraes about uncul- 
tivated nature, that she has no pretensions to 
taste." 

Mr. Ross's anticipations were more than veri* 
fied: Mrs. Seaton could hardly suppress the aar* 
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caams wUch she told the doctor came unbidden 
to the tip of her tongue when Kelpfield. *^in all 
the pomp of ignorant conceit," showed her what 
he had done and what he meant to do. 

"I admire greatly your consideration," she 
said, " in putting your Venus on the top of the 
stove ; it is a good place for her in such a climate ; 
and she will sometimes, too, have the loan of 
the cloaks and coats of those who go out and in 
through the hall. It looks classic, Miss Sin- 
clair, does it not, to adorn one's house with such 
figures r 

** More classic than comely," answered Miss 
Robina; " and as you and I, Mrs. Seaton, are of 
oldfashioned tastes, I will, if you please, show 
you what I call my improvements in this place." 

" And I will show Miss Sinclair what has 
been done since she -was last here," said her 
brother, offering his arm to the lady of the yel- 
low boots. 

The other three strolled through the shrubbery 
on the bum side until they crossed a little bridge 
which brought them to a rustic seat, screened by 
a mass of rocks and tall trees, commanding a 
full view of the ancient and romantic buryin|^- 
ground. Here they sat and spent the time m 
quiet conversation until dinner was announsed. 
At night Mrs. Seaton and Miss Ross parted with 
mutual regret, and promises on the part of the 
former, who was to leave Fembraes next morn- 
ing, to return that way when she had paid her 
proposed visit. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

<* Ah ! mercy on my ■oal ! What » that ? 
My old friend's gW !" 

MoLxcmx. 
** How like a fawning paUican he looks !" 

Shakspsarb. 

" Vow, sirs ! and is na my mither come hame V* 
said Duncan M'Lean to old Elspa Corbat, the 
housekeeper, as his master crossed the lobby, 
without being observed by the speaker. 

" What is that ye say, Duncan V* demanded 
the doctor, as he caught the intelligence which 
the housekeeper had opened her mouth to re- 
ceive. "Did I hear right 1 Did ye say that your 
mother was come back V* 
I ** Saving your honour's presence, I said, sure 
enough, that my own old mither is come to l^ht 
this very blessed morning." 

" Where has she been, Duncan 1 What has 
keepit her so long awa V earnestly asked Elspa. 

"I canna say — I dinna ken; she wadna an- 
swer me that question, but she said after she had 
seen the laird she wad tell us a' aboot it." 

" It's a queer thing, and an unco* though, that 
shie should be spirited awa in a whisk, as one 
may say, and at the end of seven years return in 
the same way, without portal's kenning how she 
went or how she came," said the old woman. 

" Where is she 1 Why is she not here 7" in- 
quired Fembraes. 

" She is at my good brother's, Kenny M*Cra, 
at the Red Sheugh ; he brought her hame in his 
boat, and she is now no able to walk as she used 
to do, so that she was fain to go till her bed, there 
to rest her after all that she has come through be- 
fore that she could see our maister." 

" Order them to saddle my horse, Duncan. I'll 
see her before another hour has gone by, and 
know the meaning of all this." 

" That's Uke yoursel, Fembraes," said old 



Elspa, as she stood looking after her master. 
<* When was it ever said that a M'Alpin forgot 
a follower or slighted a friend 1 If there is no 
glamour in this, there is, perhaps, something that 
will please some people just as little to be 
spoken about I mind well that a' thing was 
na just as it should hae been after the auld laird's 
death here ; and it was after the lady's burial at 
Stoneyards that they said there were awsome 
thines seen and heard there, though I did na 
think so much of it at that time as I hae done 
sin' syne that auld Madge was missing. There 
were them there that didna hesitate to say that 
she was in compact with him that shoukma be 
named ; bot a' mat will come to light noo, and 
perhaps more too— but is that you, Miss Jamesy % 
ye come so softly ahint a body, that it is enough 
to gar a body start— at such a time, too." 

" If it was in the dai^ or the twilight, ye might 
say so, Elspa; but at this hour in the morning, 
it is surely no a time to jump as if ye had seen 
a ghaist." 

"I dinna ken, Miss Jamesy, whether the 
creature that is come is in the body or out of 
it— did ye hear that auld Madge M'Lean is come 
back, or else her wraith 1" 

" Old Madge M'Lean, did ye say ! Have ye- 
seen her— have ye spoken with her 1" ; 

" No; but Fembraes has just gone to the Red 
Sheugh, where she is at this present." 

" Well, well," said Jamesma, dismissing the 
appearance of interest which the first intelligence 
seemed to produce, " I am g:lad to hear that she 
is in the land of the living, for it will please my 
uncle; but it was of another thing that I came- 
here to speak with you. I want you to send the 
herd over the hill to Stoneyards for the turkey- 
pouts that Barbara has brought up for us ; give 
nim a big basket to take them in, and I'll give 
him a bit of a note to Barbara or my father, 
for I think that this is the day that she was going- 
to Long Byars." 

The housekeeper went to the servants' haU. 
where the herd was eating his porridge, and 
warned him to be in readiness for the proposed 
embassy, which she joined in her own mind 
with the news of the morning, while Jamesina 
retired to her own apartment to pen the follow- 
ing note: 

"Dear Father, 
*'As Barbara is going, if I remember rights 
to Long Byars, I write to you for the eleven- 
young turkey-pouts she reared for us here, and 
which you will know bv a ras of scarlet round 
their feet^please tie their feet before their travel,, 
that they may not do mischief the one to the 
other. There is nothing Fembraes likes better 
than a white, fat turkey-pout, if it be a well-fed 
bird for the spit. * We nave no grouse in the- 
house ; if ye are provided, it will be as well to^ 
send us some; for my uncle, who is gone out to 
the Red Sheugh to see his old nurse, Madge 
M'Lean, who, they tell me, is come back this 
morning, will, I warrant, bring back a good ap- 
petite with him, and, I fancy, the old creature- 
bef(Mre night. 

" Dear father, I remain 
" Your loving and dutiful daughter, 
"Jamesina Sinclair." 

The Highland pony, the big basket, and the 
herd were despatched forthwith, with particular 
injunctions to make no delay by the road, and 
to give the note into Stoneyaras' own hands, 
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that there might be no mistake about the tur- 
keys. 

<< If Stoneyaids is on the hill, as is his ordi- 
naar," said the boy, willing to show his capa- 
bility for such a trust, " I shall give your letter 
to the young laird, who can read all the same." 

" Ye will do no such thing, ye conceited wid- 
dy-fu ; ye'U just seek out my father, wherever he 
is, and give it into his own hands — and dinna 
forget the grouse, do ye hearl Fembraes will 
hae a fine appetite, Elspa, when he comes back 
frae the sea.'^ 

With a thousand injunctions to go by the 
letter of his instructions, the herdboy was di»- 



Elspa hastened to spread the marvellous news 
i^e had just heard, and to hear what everybody 
would say about it. Jamesina retreated to the 
poultry-jard, her usual place of meditation, 
to consider what effect this unlooked-for arri- 
val was likely to produce, and what line of 
conduct was best for her to pursue. She soon 
settled it all to her own satisfaction, for she 
recollected with pleasure that her conduct had 
been so circumspect as not to compromise her 
with others, even if there were disagreeable dis- 
coveries to be made ; but she counted much upon 
eld Madge's fidelity to her mother's family, and 
affection for the child she had nursed, which 
she was persuaded would make her suffer ail 
in quiet, and make her forego the wish of ven- 
ceance, even if she had met with wrong, rather 
man wound him by bringing blame on those 
connected with him. 

And Jamesina was right in her conjecture ; for 
when the old woman sat up in her bed to see 
Fembraes, whom her son rode on to tell her was 
coming, and when sh^ took her dear baim, as 
she called him, in her arms, and solemnly bless- 
ed him, and returned thanks that she hsid lived 
to see the day when he was come back to lav 
her old head in the grave, she resisted his wish 
to know what had caused her absence and her 
extraordinary silence. 

' " I am too happy this blessed day," she said, 
«* to speak of sufiering, when I should give my 
-whole heart in gratitude to Him who has given 
me to see the desire of my heart, and to hear a 
voice that I thought would never again have 
sounded in my ears on this side of time. Let 
me see you, my baim— let me jee ihe features I 
have so often looked upon, and that I see now 
with pleasure as I ever did— though, wae's me, 
tiiey are sair changed." 

"And you are changed too, my poor Madge, 
since those days ; but tell me what made you 
leave the country, and I will not ask you anoth- 
er question till you are well enough and strong 
enough, which you soon will be at Fembraes, 
under Elspa Corbal's and ypur son's care — 
what took you away 1" 

"Just to try to better my fortune after your 
dear sister's death." 

" But was not what I sent for you every year 
enough '?" 

"His name be praised!" exclaimed the old 
woman ; " I am more happy at this moment 
that ye didna forget me, than if I had a' the 
wealth of the Indies, though with my djring 
breath I could make oath that I never heard ye 
had sent aught to me till this moment." 

" I must see to this," said the doctor, in rising 
wrath. "And ye were in want, Madge," he 
said, kindly, " and ye thought that the chikl ye 
had nursed had forgotten you in his prosperity 1" 



"No, no, Fembraes, I kenned ybu better ; I 
am here sitting that never evened ye to an itt 
thought, far less an ill deed; and, whatever may 
have been mv trials— and I have had my share — 
I always said to Duncan, and Duncan to me^ * If 
my own dear baim was here, it*s no him that 
wad see this.'" But, seeing that he knit his 
brows, she went on : " Ye mauna think that any 
one has ill used me; I canna complain, only ye 
ken old age and infirmities will come." 

" I'll know the bottom of this, Madge, before I 
sleep ; in the mean time, try and rest and refresh 
yourself, that you may be able to come to Fem- 
braes in the aitemoon. FU send for you as soon 
as I get home ; so be ready, and we^U try if we 
cannot make up for all that is come and gone." 

The doctor, fully convinced that there was 
some iniquitous mystery concerning old Madge, 
turned his horse's head across the hill to Stone-* 
yards, as the readiest way of solving what had 
hitherto baffled all his attempts. He knew that 
it would be useless to question the pradent Ja- 
mesina, of whose tact at keeping things quiet, 
and putting a smooth face upon them, he was 
fully aware. He knew she was one who could 
mb down and plaster up as occasion required ; 
consequently, that she was not a person whose 
sedulously-arranged statements, were at all times 
in exact conformity with the real state of things. 
Wary as she was, she thought there was no use 
in making others acquainted with the tme state 
of any matter unless their assistance was re^ 
quired, and even then not farther than was abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

Of her father, then, he was resolved to demand 
an account, which he now thought he had de- 
layed too long, from the aversion he had for dis* 
agreeable altercation, and the fear that, if he 
commenced inquiries with his brother-in-laW| 
he should find but too many subjects. 

As he drew near Stoneyards, everything had 
an appearance of neglect and decay; the stone 
dikes were in many places broken down, and 
these "slaps" were filled up with cut "whins** 
to keep out the sheep, who left notes of their 
wanderings, in the fotm of tufts of wool, on the 
stunted and barked trees which straggled irreg- 
ularly on both sides of the cartroad mat led to 
the house^ The present proprietor had always 
been too much engrossed in making money to 
think of comfort or decency, or, in short, any- 
thing except what he always called " the mam 
object." 

The house was what is called in the north of 
Scotland " a single house ;" that is to say, hav- 
ing but one room in depth, with "thorough 
lights;" to the centre were joined "back iami*' 
or wings, forming part of an irregular ngure, 
which took in the farm buildings. The house 
was " harled," and, consequently, at some formor 
period had been white; now it was as black as 
winter snows and summer rains could make i^ 
and the slates, originally gray, had changed their 
hue to yellow, firom the moss and lichen with 
which they were covered. 

Dr. M'Alpin entered through a gate standing 
most hospitably open, over which were carved 
the initials of the builders and the date of the 
erection, which went back to 1690. On each 
side of the- gate were two long flat stones, on 
which beggars used to sit until they were served, 
and which also were in requisition as " louping- 
on stanes" for those who were not sufficteothr 
au Jml in equestrian exercises to difi2)ense witk 
sncoL assistance. 
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Througli this gate he crossed the stone-paved 
court, overgrown with grass and long nettles-—- 
Che house-door, by a mistake not uncommon in 
a country where such entrances should be guard- 
<$d against more than in any other, opened to the 
east, and, to remedy the blunder, it was garnish- 
ed with a stone porch, having a more kindly en- 
trance to the south ; but, though it was possible 
to turn the door, it was impossible to alter the 
house, the front of which stood in deep, sunless 
obscurity. When the doctor presented himself 
(having first tied his horse to the outer gate, as 
ihere was no living creature to hold iiim), he 
walked straight forward through the open house- 
door into the open parlour— knocker or bell he 
found none — until he reached the chimney, and 
twitched tie cord there depending with such 
force as quickly " brought ben" a fat, barehead- 
ed, barefooted Highland lass, in a blue worsted 
gown, and blue and white striped worsted apron,^ 
to ask, without waiting for an order, 

" Is it my maister that ye are seeking, sirl" 

" Yes, I want your master ; tell him that I 
am here." 

** Wadna it be better, sir, if ye please, just to 
go tell him 1 It*s no that far awar--he is only o'er 
the croft." 

" Ye are right," answered the doctor, whose 
impatience was willing to take the shortest way ; 
** but where is the crotl 1" 

"Will I show ye, sirl" she answered, run- 
ning up through a narrow, dark passage, and 
opening another door at the end of it, facing the 
porch, and contrived as if it was necessary to 
ensure the draught of air always in circulation. 

** Take care of your feet, sir," said the bare- 
footed maiden, splashing onward without look- 
ing behind, and disturbing a flock of ducks and 
ducklings, who were gobbling and swimming in 
the receptacle for potato-skins and vegetable- 
water which constant use had hollowed at the 
l»ack door. "Just step on the straw from the 
stable — that will no wat ye, sir. Whish I whish ! 
whish!" and she spread her apron to chase the 
ducklings out of her path. " Ye'il come through 
the bam, sir— that's the shorter road, and drier 
too, for there's aye a loch at the end oi our byre." 

She entered at ^e one door of the said bam 
and emerged at the Other while she was speak- 
ing, the doctor following as fast as the unstable 
nature of his footing would permit. 

" And now ye'U cross the moor, and gang up 
the how, and in the lang craft at the head of it 
ye'll be sure to find Stoneyards, with the butcher 
that came this very morning frae the borough 
town to buy sheep— ye canna miss the roadj" 
so saying, she dropped her best courtesy, wished 
his honour good-day, and returned by the way 
she came, again scaring her webbed family as 
she reached the precincts of her own dominion. 

The doctor, as soon as he found himself on 
firm footing, turned round to look at the house 
and its dependancies, which was not, strictly 
speaking, the property of the present occupant, 
though he held it for a sum so very small that it 
could be scarcely called a rent, upon one of the 
liberal and comprehensive leases, which were in. 
olden time granted by those who regarded. the 
number of their vassals more than their rent- 
rolls, " as long as wood grows and water runs." 
Feudal superiority was thus preserved; and as 
it was customdry in that country to bestow titles 
on more slender pretensions, Mr. Sinclair's ri^ht 
to be called " Stoneyards" was never disputed. 

And while Fembraes was gazing upon the 



wrong side of this dwelling, with all its append- 
ages of ducks and dubs, its owner saved him 
the trouble of a longer walk, and ascended the 
how from the long croft in earnest conversation 
with the butcher. 

" Ye'll no find better or fatter in the hale coun- 
try, John," were the first words that reached the 
doctor's ear. 

" That may be, that may be, Stoneyards; but 
ye hae been o'er hard upon me ; they are too 
dear ; I'll never make my own of them." 

" Hoot awa ! never tell me the like o' that. Fll 
see that's no tme when ye come back to the long 
croft for the other twa score that ye had better 
tak noo, before the south-country drover gets 
them; but, Fembraes, is that youl Good-day, 
John — Here ye find me aye doing something — 
aye looking after the siller." 

"And I am come to look after mine," said the 
doctor, " and to know what has become of the 
twenty pounds I have remitted every year since 
my grandfather's death on behalf of my old nurse, 
Madge M*Lean." 

^toneyards' countena^ice underwent a change, 
which put to flight the good-humour his success- 
ful bargain with the butcher had left there, and 
he answered m a disobliging tone, "I have 
more to do than to tak note of such things. 
Your letters, ye ken, were always to my wue, 
I know nothing of the matter." 

The doctor stood quietly listening to this 
speech, and looking full in the face of Uie speak- 
er; a sort of attention which seemed extremely 
irksome to the object of it, who turned half 
round, as if nothing more was to be said on the 
subject "Some of my letters were addressed 
to your—** he had almost said unfortunate, 
but he checked himself and went on, " wife, but 
it is not her signature I find in my banker's ac- 
count for the receipt of these half-yearly sums 
when they were drawn out of his hands— answer 
me that." 

" Hoot awa ! I ken something about it noo 
that ye speak o' that," he answered, with un- 
daunted enrontery. 

" And perhaps you'll mind what you did with 
the money, too," said the doctor, in a tone of 
sovereign contempt, "since the poor creature 
never got it," 

"And who told ye thati" demanded the other, 
quickly. 

"Herself— not an hour past." 

" It's true that I kenned auld Madge M'Lean 
too well,r" resumed Stoneyards, " to gie her the 
keeping of so much siller; but I did better; for 
your sister herself bought everything she could 
want, and gied it to her." 

"Ye do well," answered the doctor, sternly, 
" to put my sister in between you and me at this 
moment, and for her sake I will refrain my just 
wrath, and not tell you what I think of breaking 
tmst and defrauding the poor; but I will tell you 
this, and you may make what use of it you like — 
if it were not out of respect to her memory, these 
would be the last words that I would exchange 
with you ; as it is, I will see you as her husband 
and the father of A^r children, but nothing more; 
so now you know my mind, and may act ac- 
cordingly." 

" Hoot awa! hoot awa !" said Stoneyards, quite 
mistaking the cause of his brother-in-law's for- 
bearance, "what need ye mak such a rumpus 
aboot a wee bit slip of the memory, and tak an 
auld fule wife's word before minel I tell you, 
your sister wha is dead and gone gave her eve- 
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iTthing she wanted, and more than she deserved, 
though maybe she has told you another tale." 

The doctor's usually pale colour flushed to 
crimson as he looked with scorn upon the 
. speaker : ** Is it indeed a countryman of my own 
that I see and hear 1 Could any Bengallee do 
more 1 I can hardly believe the evidence of my 
own senses — ^but he is beneath my notice." 

The doctor walked on while Stoneyaids raised 
his voice to call after him, " Will ye no walk 
in, Fembraes, and tak a glass of something after 
your ride. I wish I had known that ye were 
coming, and I wad hae been in the way to meet 
ou, without the trouble of your coming out 
lere to seek me ;" but, receiving no answer, he 
muttered to himself, " Oh I oh ! my gentleman 
has taen the black dog on his back, but the only 
way is no to see it. A wilful man maun hae 
his way — ^he'U come out the doots the way he 
went in— it winna do to quarrel wi' our bread and 
butter: I must justgie him time to come to him- 
self before we meet, though I thought I had taken 
care of that auld witch, and that she should na 
ha eomed back here to travail us. He is such 
a fool with lavishing his money, that if some of 
it did not come this way, it wad na be worth 
while looking after him, or bein^ plagued with 
his tantrums ; but we must try and put this strum 
out of his noddle, though how it is to be done at 
this moment I dinna well see ; but he'll just rin 
the length of his tether, and when he is weary 
he'll just come back again. His sister can still 
help me in that." 

While Stoneyards was soliloquizing, Fem- 
braes was walking down to the outer gate at a 
quicker pace than he had used for many a year; 
and when l^e came there, untied his fasting 
steed from the rail to which he had fastened 
him, mounted, and set forth at a brisk trot impa- 
tient to quit a place filled with such painiul sug- 
gestions. What must his poor sister have suf- 
fered with such a man 1 The sight of him and his 
family explained many things in her letters, or ra- 
ther omissions, which were before unintelligible. 

When he reached his own house, he overtook 
Jamesina in the avenue, returning from the gate 
to which she had convoyed Kelpfield, who had 
that morning paid her along visit, with which, 
it was evident, she was greatly delighted. 

" What a pity that you did not come home 
sooner, uncle ! One has been here waiting for 
you (or the last two hours, until he could wait 
no longer — though he was grieved to go without 
seeing you," said Jamesina, looking down with 
a very demure air, which was, however, lost 
upon the doctor. 

" Another time wiU do as well, Jamesina, for 
all he could have to say. I dare say it was Rob 
Robieson, with something about the quarry or a 
new lease." 

"What are ye thinking of, uncle? It was 
Kelpfield who was here, and who wanted to see 
you on very particular business." 

" Kelpfield was it 1 Then it was as well that 
I was out of the way ; he could have little to say 
that I would care to hear." 

" I am very much obliged to you indeed, Fem- 
braes, for your kindness to me/* answered Jame- 
sina, in a voice of pique. 

"Kindness to you, Jamesina! What have 
Kelpfield's visits to me to do with kindness to 
you 1 unless, indeed," he said, observing for the 
first time the droll and flurried, expression of the 
happy maiden, " he was come to make a propo- 
loryou." 



" As broken a ship has come to land, nncle, 
and I don't see why you should think it such an 
unlikely thing. He is not the first, I trow, that 
has thought of me." 

" Well, well, Jamesina, I am happy to hear it; 
and if I had known he was here upon such an 
errand^ I would have tried to meet him j but the 
loss of a day is not the loss of a cause. In the 
mean time, order a good cartful of straw and 
blankets to be sent up to the Red Skeugh with- 
out delay for poor old Madge, and let them take 
care that they send a careful, steady man to 
drive it." 

" It is surprising to me, uncle," said Jamesina^ 
quite out of patience with his misplaced anxiety, 
" that at sucn a time ye should only think of an 
old witch like that ; but if ye are so much taken 
up about her, and like to go back that way, I 
dare say ye will overtake Kelpfield before ye 
come to the Red Skeugh." 

" And ye would have me ride after him, and 
offer you to him, would ye, Jamesina 1" said the 
doctor, much provoked by the way she had 
spoken of Madge. " No, no, let him go home in 
hope, and go you and see that everything is well 
looked to for Jthe comfort of this ill-used crear 
ture." > , . 

Jamesina turned from her uncle at the house- 
door in obedience, though not very gracious 
obedience, to his orders. " Duncan !''^ he called^ 
" send Duncan M'Lean here ;" but Duncan was 
not within hearing, and, on inquiry, it was found 
that the herdboy who brought the turkeys from 
Stoneyards in the morning had brought a mes- 
sage ror Duncan which made him cross the hill 
directly to receive the payment of some money 
that was due to him by a man who was leaving 
the country. His master was provoked that he 
should be absent at a time when he was so much 
wanted, and the day was too far advanced to per- 
mit of detaining tne cart until he could return 
from such a distance. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

" Take care mw gates be open. Bid all -wekome ; 
All who rejoice with me to-day are friends. 
Let each indulge his genius— «ach be glad. 
Jocund, and free, and swell the feast with mirth. 
The sprightlx bowl shall cheerfully go round ; 
None shall be grave, or too severely wise ; 
Loeses and disappointments, cares and poverty, 
In wine shall be forgotten all.** Otwat. 

The evening had now closed in, the cart had 
been despatched several hours, and the doctor 
and Miss Jamesina were sitting on each side of 
a blazing fire in the drawing-room expecting its 
return, and both restored to some degree of 
tranquillity by the instrumentality of tbe dinner 
they bad just finished. Tbe doctor forgot the 
provocations of her father in the agreeable pros- 
pect of getting so well rid of Jamesina, and : he» 
in the certainty of her new establishment^ lost 
the fears which had haunted her imagination on 
the first tidings that a person who was half a 
witch, if not altogether, was to be a member of 
the family. Jamesina had her own reasons for 
not liking to have any one gifled with the fac- 
ulty of divination under the same roof with her ; 
and, if even old Madge's talents did not extend 
so far, there were some things in her memory, 
perhaps, which might be equally inconvenieol 
to have brought to the knowledge of the lainL 
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"Wliile both were enjoying their speculations 
in their own way, Cussim Ali entered with the 
letters brought by the Fernbraes postboy from 
the borough town. " Here's news ! here's news 
indeed !" said the doctor^ when he had, as was^ 
his custom, looked over his ship-letters first. 
"Your brother Malcolm writes me that he 
hopes to be with us in two months from the 
date of this letter, and, from the time it has 
been in coming, we may look for him soon now. 
Send up Mrs. Corbat," he said to Cussim, who 
still stood behind his master's chair with folded 
hands. " We will make this a night of rejoi- 
cing. Jamesina, are ye not happy to hear that 
your brother will so soon be here 1" 

" I woald be happy, uncle," said Jamesina, 
dissembling, in a hypocritical tone of concern, 
the vexation which almost overpowered her, 
" if I did not know that he has the seas to cross, 
and that is enough to keep me sober. Wad it 
not be better, uncle^not to make any rejoicing 
until he is safe here 1 It's like tempting Provi- 
dence to begin merry-making, and him on the 
deep sea." 

Her uncle, offended with the want of conform- 
ity between her sentiments and his own, at 
the moment turned to give his orders to the 
housekeeper who had just entered, without even 
hearing the conclusion of his niece's speech. 

" Your young master will be here soon, El- 
spa," he said. 

Jamesina felt sick at the sound, and groaned 
over the cross fate that had prevented her uncle 
from seeing Kelpfield before such news was 
public. *' Oh, if he had only seen him, and the 
proposal had been made, Kelpfield dared . not 
have come back ; come what would, he would 
'. never have ventured to affront a family like 
, ours ; but now" — she groaned louder — " there 
is no saying what may take place if this unlucky 
news reaches his ears before he sees my uncle." 

"Malcolm M'Alpin will be here before a 
month be passed," continued the doctor, whose 
indignation at Stoneyards' behaviour seemed 
to decide him in proclaiming his heir. " Give 
every one that ye can gather together to-night, 
Elspa, the best supper that this house will af- 
ford, and let them drink to the safe and speedy 
return of the heir of Fernbraes." 

" Bless your honour for the word ; and His 
name be praised who has brought back such a 
flourishing branch from the old stock." 

" Send for the piper, Elspa, and give them a 
merry night. I will lead off the first dsnce my- 
self," said the doctor, " with the bonniest lass in 
the company, and may we soon have a mistress 
to grace the mansion. What would you think 
of a mistress, Elspa 1" 

" I wad think muoh of any mistress that you 
or Mr. Malcolm would give me," answered the 
old housekeeper; "and I hepe'yet to cook the 
wedding-dinner before I take my long sleep." 

« Do not let us talk of sleep now, Elspa, but 
up and be doing. Send out the herds, and call 
in the neighbours round to rejoice with us. It's 
a pity that Inchbraken is so far, for who should 
rejoice this night if Robina Ross did notl" 

" It is too far ! it is impossible that she can 
come at this hour of the night, uncle," eagerly 
interrupted Jamesina, in consternation at the 
idea of her disinterested lover being brought to 
witness such a fdte. 



"And why not, Jamesyl The night is fine 
and clear starlight. If you were to go in the 
carriage, I am sure she, and, if you like," he 
said, smiling, " her brother, would come back 
with you, and Elspa will have their rooms in 
readiness." 

" It is out of all character to pay visits at this 
hour; and, after what passed to-day, I would 
not like to do it," said Jamesina, with an air of 
rigid decorum. 

" I was more ready to forget this than you, 
Jamesy," said her uncle, laughing; "however, 
women have good memories in some things. 
He'll surely be back at a good hour to-morrow 
morning, and then we can engage him to come 
back to dinner with his sister. A family dinner, 
you know, Jamesina." 

She smiled at the agreeable suggestion, but 
took the opportunity, at the same time, to ob- 
serve, " It is like he may come, and it would be 
as well not to say anything about Malcolm or 
this letter until he has told you why he wanted 
to see you to-day — it will be more polite, you 
know, uncle." 

"Certainly, certainly. But what can keep 
the cart with Madge 1 No one will rejoice more 
in this news than she will do. We want com- 
pany in our happiness. I virish that my friend 
Cheapstow and his wife were here to-night ; 
they would be happy to see our young sailor." 

Jamesina left the room on pretence of for- 
warding her uncle's wishes, but, in fact, to col- 
lect her scattered thoughts,'and to consider how 
she could avert the disclosure which, she had 
a strong presentiment, would blight her hopes, 
though vanity made one or two efforts, against 
her better judgment, to persuade her that her 
own lovely qualities and good taste were not 
altogether indifferent to her hero. The pros- 
pect of realizing all her wishes, and the chance 
of their defeat, caused a commotion in the 
thoughts of our distressed damsel which had 
nearly driven her out of her wits. 

The luxury and improvements at Kelpfield — 
fowl-houses, Venuses, and all, with the laird in 
his green coat — ^floated in succession before her 
bewildered imagination. To lose them — to 
lose them all by an old man^s perverse absence, 
just at the time he should have been present, 
was more than she could bear. She called to 
mind all the gallant, all the tender things Mr. 
Murdoch had that very morning addressed to 
her ; but, though they were full of the warmest 
professions, she could not help recollecting, with 
a shiver, that there was not a proposal among 
them. He had made it clear, without commit- 
ting himself by a formal declaration, that such 
was the intention with which he intended to 
wait upon her uncle ; but she could not help 
dreading that the present change of circum- 
stances might make a change in his amiable in- 
tentions, and she, for the first time in her life, 
gave way to a tincture of the romantic almost 
for ten minutes, in persuading herself that it 
was the man she regretted, and not his fortune ; 
and she, if ever she had indulged herself in the 
folly of a confidante, would at that moment have 
exclaimed against the cruelty and faithlessness 
of men, who gain hearts, "and leave those 
hearts to break." " Mrs. Ross, of Kelpfield !" 
the sound was music in her ears. Then she 
turned with black despair to the frightful re- 
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her fevotber, the adLoowledged heir, 

bringing home a young wife to take precedence 

4}f her, a poor, neglect^, rejected maiden ! And 

the recreant Murdoch— it was not to be thought 

■<^; she would make every effort first. 

Peals of laughter, which ahnost distracted her 
-with the idea that they would be heard at Kelp- 
field, sounded about the house and within it, as 
the tenants and neighbours came pouring in. 
The doctor, who lov^ old customs, had ordered 
that a great bonfire (the ancient sign of family 
'rejoicing at Fembraes) should be liglited on the 
face oif the Deer's Leap, to warn every one with- 
in sight of it that their presence would be wel- 
<come in the servants' hall. 

Jamesina's agony amounted to despair when 
she saw the bright volleys of flame shoot up from 
this conspicuous spot, and saw the figures of all 
the idle boys in the place dancing round it and 
.feeding the fire. 

- " It will be seen at Kelpfield ! It will be seen 
■at Kelpfield, and all is over! Oh! that they 
-were in the midst of it that planned such a folly ! 
'it's no enough that there is laughing and gafling 
jBufficient to be heard round the hale country, 
and to start the deer from the heather, but, as if 
that was too little, they hae made a blaze that 
may be seen at John o'Groat's house. Sorrow 
•take them, that I should say the like ! See till 
^hat fire ! Oh ! that the winds would scatter it, 
^4>r the rain drown it ! but no ; it only blazes 
i>righter. My blessing on Kelpfield's improve- 
ments ! at this moment I recollect that in the 
room where he and Robina sit when they are 
by themselves, he has built up the window that 
looked this way to make a niche, and if I could 
but get in that rabble of idle callants, it would 
be easy to get out the fire, for there are no many 
eyes here that will see much before they quit 
the house this night." 

To send a trusty messenger to the hill to en- 
7liee the joyous fraternity who fed the fire into 
-the muckle barn, where punch and strong beer 
were set aflowing, was the first care of Jame- 
^sina, and to smooth her ruffled features the sec- 
ond, as it would not do for her to make her ap- 
i^pearance in her present perturbed state before 
: ail the sharp eyes in the house. She had a feel- 
ing that watchful regards would be bestowed 
upon her, to see how she took the information 
.and to enjoy her vexation ; but here her dissim- 
ulation might have done credit to a wider sphere 
than it had ever been her lot to act in. After 
the first moment of surprise had passed, it would 
bave been difficult to trace in her falsified tones 
and smiles any indication of what was passing 
-within. 

Jamesina descended to the scene of action, 
and met her uncle on the stairs coming to seek 
her. 

** It is surprising that poor old Madge is not 
<jome yet; who did you send with the cart, 
. Jamesy 1" he inquired. 

" Jock Glass — and he would be gleg enough 
to be back if he had an inkling of what is going 
on." 

" And for what did ye send him, who is one 
of the idlest lads about the place 1 You should 
have sent one more to be depended upon.^' 

**But how could I, uncle 1 Duncan, who is 
^e most proper person, took it into hjs wise head 
lo go over the hill to Stoneyards the <Hily day 



that it mattered two pins' points whether he was 
in the house or out of it— the grieve, ye ken, 
was away with two or three of the farm lads 
with black-cattle to the Dolour market — ^the 
house-servants are no fit to guide carts. Your 
black creature, Cussim Ali, if he were good for 
anything else in the world but to sleep and to 
eat, weary on him, wad hae frightened the folk 
at the Red Skeugb. Ye ken, uncle, that there 
are some who believe that auld Madge kens 
more than the rest of the world, and has friends 
that would no do to be seen in daylight ; if yon 
black face had presented itself among them ia 
the gtoaming, there are some, I doubt, who 
would hae gotten an unco' fright,'* said Jame- 
sina, laughing at her own invention. 

^* I wonder, Jamesina, that you can have pleas- 
ure in such nonsense. Madge would know lit- 
tle, certainly, if she did not know more than . 
those who can believe such tales ; but I wish 
that she was come, though it is now late ; I can- 
not understand what keeps her. That lad Jock 
Glass cannot have stopped by the way with any 
one he may have met on the road V 

** It's like enough— Jock likes a dram and a 
crack — though, as I said before, he wad hae 
been here afore noo if he had kenned what was 
doing ; but an hour or two more or less canna 
make much difference, and she'll be the surest 
good in your aught, you may depend upon it." 

" Stop, Jamesina, stop a moment," said the 
doctor, listening ; " I think I heard a cart upon 
the road — ^that will surely be them ; but it is not 
coming to the house, it is going to the square. 
That's curious, too, at this hour of the night. 
Jock Glass must have got a cup too much, and 
forgot that he has got old Madge in the cart." 

The doctor rang the bell and desired Duncan, 
who at the moment presented himself, to go and 
see why they were taking his old mother to tlie 
square. In a few minutes, an unusual commo- 
tion among the servants below warned them 
that something was amiss. 

" The poor old creature is not dead, I trust,'* 
said the doctor ; ** something has happened, it is 
I^ain." 

While he was speaking, Duncan returned to 
tell his master that the cart had come back emp- 
ty, without a driver, and that the horse was wet 
and covered with sand, as if he had been in the 
sea. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

*' Night, sable goddess * from her ebon throne 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbenag world.** 

YovNd 

"But hark! 

********* 

They come with half-lit tapers in their hands. 
And snatoh'd in startled haste unbelted brands.*' 

Btbon 

<< I'll wager anything," said Miss Jamesina, 
who was very much pleased with an incident 
which she was certain would turn everybody's 
attention from the bonfire to old Madge, " I'U 
wager anything ye like, uncle, that Jock Glass 
went into the * wisp-house' at the bridge-end 
with some of the marketfolk, and that the horse 
strayed down on the sand, and now he is come 
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home when he likes himself. A' the men about 
this town are so accustomed to eat and to drink, 
that tint another thing do they mind.'' 

" But he is as wat and as weary, mem, as if 
he bad travelled mony a mile," said Duncan, who 
had listened to the lady's exposition ; '' I wish 
all may be well with my poor mother." 

" If this matter, as we have reason to think, 
should be as my niece has said," answered his 
master, " it is likely that Madge is as much sur- 
prised why she has not been sent for, as we are 
why she has not come. It is too late now to 
think of sending for her to-night ; but ye had 
better step up, Duncan, and tell her what has 
happened, as she will be, perhaps, ill at ease 
without hearing from us." 
* Odc of the servants from the square now made 
his appearance with a checked handkerchief in 
. his hand, which he said had been found fastened 
upon one of the cleeks of the coup. 

*^ It is my mither's napkin," said Duncan ; " I 
know that napkin well ; I could swear to that." 
" What do you say, Duncan 1" interrupted the 
doctor. "Is it not possible that the poor old 
wuman could have been thrown out of the cart 1" 
** My heart misgives me," said her son ; " and, 
with your honour's leave ; I'll go and see." 

"Do that, Duncan— don't lose a moment;" 
and, speaking to the other servants, who came 
crowding up stairs in the idea that something 
extraordinary had happened, " Get ready the 
carriage ; I will go myself this instant, and see 
what is the matter. She is, perhaps, thrown 
out over some bank — ^give me blankets in the 
carriage." 

" Ye are no surely, uncle, going to put the 
like of her into the carriage to soil it !" said 
Jamesina ; "let* me send Ronald M'Kenzie 
with another cart, and plenty of straw in it, or 
a good cajQTbed, if ye hke — ^if anything has hap- 
pened, she will no be in a condition to put into 
a carriage." 

" Out upon you, Jamesina," said her uncle, 
angrily, " to have such a thought at such a time, 
firing the carriage directly, and my horse, and 
let two or three men with lanterns attend jme." 
" But, uncle, are ye really going at this time 
of the night ? Ye'll certainly tak cold, for the 
wind is rising ; and ye'll no surely tak all the 
men, and leave me in the house alone 1" 

But her uncle heeded not the Expostulation, 
and had gained the foot of the stairs before it 
was finished. Seeing his contempt, she went on : 
" And all this for that useless auld creature ! 
I wish she may have broken her neck, and then 
all plague would be ended ; but it's no to the 
like of her such turns come to pass. This is, I 
doubt, but one of her old cantrips— she never had 
the reputation of being over canny. Hear to 
the wind how it sounds ; there's maybe some 
one riding it the night — ^Fernbraes is so cam- 
sterie and capernoited when he taks the gee, 
that he'll no hear reason. A bonny like thing 
to leave me without a manbody in the house, 
when it's plain queer things are doing out of it. 
Oh, Elspa !" she said, to the housekeeper, who 
came up stairs, "did ye hear that skreigh — 
what's that, Eispal" 

" It's more than I can tell, Miss Jamesina ; I 
never saw nor heard waur myself, though I fear 
there's more in this than should.be told." 
Fernbraes rode straight to the cottage of his 



p(k>r old nurse, impatient to aaeertain if she haS. 
actually left it. Duncan, who had run every 
step of the road upon the same eirand, had ar- 
rived a minute before, and from his master 
learned with sincere sonow that the poor crea- 
ture had actually set out. 

" And is it possible that she is no arrived at 
this hour of the night 1" inquired Kenny M'Cra's 
wife. "She left this wi' good daylight, and 
Jock Glass was as sober as a judge, and said a ' 
drop had not passed his craig this blessed day, 
forbye the glass I gied him at the door ; but it's 
like that, if he gaed awa with some of the mar- 
ketfolk, our mither, kenning his ways, has just 
taken refuge with some neighbour, and we'U 
hear of her in the morning, Duncan, never fear."" 

There was hope in the supposition, but nei- 
ther Duncan nor his master were quite satisfied 
to rest upon it. "Let us, at all events," said 
the latter, " separate, and make a thorough 
search along the road, to be certain that ho ac* 
cident has happened before we return." 

Poor Duncan willingly acquiesced in the pro^ 
posai, though he had httle expectations from the- 
result. From the moment he had seen the 
handkerchief, which he knew to be hers, he had 
his own fears that violence had been used to^ 
prevent the return of his mother. This was a. 
surmise, however, he would not even hint ta 
his master without stronger proofs to go upon. 

Part of the road from Fernbraes to the Red 
Skeugh lay along a steep bapk overhanging the 
sea, and the natural conjecture in such circum^^ 
stances was, that, if Jock Glass had met with 
convivial friends, and had left the horse to bis- 
own guidance, he might, in picking by the road- 
side, have lost his footing, and fallen over the 
bank into the water, which would account for 
his wet appearance at his own stable door. It 
was near ebb tide, and Fernbraes, with three or 
four of his people, and such torches as they had 
been able to muster in their haste, determined 
to remain below the rocks, and endeavour to aa« 
certain if their conjecture was well founded^ 
while the others should return by the road they 
came, and examine every suspicious spot on 
either side. 

The doctor proceeded slowly at the head o£ 
his troop, who, as well as the doubtful light 
would permit, scrutinized the sand at the foot 
of the rodLs and below the bank, without diEk 
covering any traces of what they sought. It 
was now the season of low tides, and it was 
evident, from the appearance of the high- water 
mark, that the last flow had not reached to 
within fifty yards of the rocks, so that, if a horse 
and cart, t)r any body of considerable weight, 
had fallen over, it was clear that some traces 
must have remained. Every cavern and hollow 
along the shore was explored with no better 
success, and Fernbraes's hopes were strength- 
ened that Madge M^Cra would prove right in her 
prediction, though the sandy and wet appeardncQ 
of the cart and horse bore something against it. 

Some of the people who had kept the main 
road had discovered Jock Glass lying on a bank 
by the road side, in a state of complete intoxi- 
cation. After they had, by repeated efforts,, 
roused him in some degree from his stupor, he 
could give no account of the matter. He recol- 
lected nothing after having received Madge into 
his cart, in conformity with his master's orders^ 
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bat his meeting some of the people (rom the 
market, who offered him a glass, and his going 
with them to the bridge-end, while he left his 
horse to pick on the brae fit. 

After long and useless search, Fembraeswas 
obliged to return home without having gained 
any farther intelligence. He tried to persuade 
himself, and to persuade his worthy foster-broth- 
er, that, since there was no trace to be found of 
the old woman, it was probable that she, weary 
of being left in the cold, night air, had taken 
shelter in somie cotter's house in the neighbour- 
hood, and that they should have good accounts 
of her in the morning. 

Duncan had his own reasons for being more 
uneasy about what had happened than he chose 
to inform his master, and before daybreak was 
again on foot, to endeavour to ascertain if his 
conjectures had any foundation. So few carts 
passed that road, at least large carts, or coups, 
as they were called, that with daylight he had 
no difficulty in tracing the wide wheel-marks 
from Fembraes to ibe cottage of his good broth- 
er. From his door he found that he could even 
trace the wheels of the eart to the wisp-house at 
the bridge-end, which was but a very little dis- 
tance beyond the fisherman's cottage ; and there, 
again narrowly inspecting the dust, he fancied 
he discovered several turns of a cart-wheel, 
which, with the newly-cropt thistles, seemed as 
if the horse had strayed at his own pleasure. 
On following these marks through all their zig- 
zags, he found a track of wheels on the short 
turf, as if again returning to the fisher's. He 
measured the distance between the axle-trees, 
and found it to correspond exactly with those he 
had traced from Fembraes. 

Following this clew, which was very distinctly 
marked on the heath about twenty yards to the 
left of the main road, it conducted him past the 
cottage where his mother had been for about a 
mile along the shore, and then, suddenly cross- 
ing the road, descended a sloping sandy bank to 
the sea. His heart throbbed and the colour 
mounted to his face as he remarked on the sand 
a man's footstep of very large dimensions — a 
circumstance the more appalling, as Jock Glass 
was barefooted, and these impressions evidently 
belonged to one wearing shoes. He measured 
them by his own feet, and found them so much 
larger that there was only one person in the 
country to whom they could belong. If that 
person had guided ibe horse to such a place, it 
could hot have been for good to his poor mother. 
The tide was now nearly fuU, and in the flood 
he lost all farther traces of both cart and foot- 
steps. Six hours before, when the cart must 
have been there, it was low water, which ac- 
counted for there being no traces of return, and 
for the sandy and wet appearance of the horse 
when he came home. 

The footsteps — ^the enormous footsteps of the 
person who must, from their position, have led 
the horse — respect for his master's family made 
honest Duncan shudder as if he had committed 
a crime in permitting himself to join, in idea, 
him who owned a shoe of that size with such a 
subject. Duncan called to mind circumstances 
which had occurred several years before, on the 
first disappearance of his mother, and which, in 
conjunction with the large footsteps, weighed 
deeply on his mind. 
M 



'* It must be," he thought, << that my poor old 
mother was put into a boat at this place, and 
taken where I'll maybe never hear of her more^ 
to be out of the way of them that wish her ilU 
and out of the care of them that wish her well ; 
and what can I do to help her, or how can I 
come at the truth 1" 

Duncan's resolution was not to disturb the 
laird with suspicions, but to leave no stone un- 
turned to discover whether they were ill or wett 
founded ; and in this intention he retraced his 
dreary path by the way he came. Several of the 
other people had also been out making inquiries 
in the cottages along the road, but without di»> 
covering anything to throw light upon the fate 
of Madge McLean. 

When the circumstances of the last night were 
generally known, the country people crowded to 
Fembraes to bear all the particulars, and to add 
their own observations to the general store. 
That one person should dvBdppear twice from^ 
the same place was a thing unheard of Some 
were disposed to attribute it to the compulsion 
of others, and some very naturally concluded 
that it was more likely to be a cantrip of the old 
wife's, who, it was plain, had ways of coming: 
and going which were but known to herself, and 
therefore it would be but tempting fate to seek 
more into it. 

Of this number was Miss Jamesina, when she 
gave her opinion out of her uncle's hearing ; she 
was sure, also, that the old body had cast the 
glamour over Jock Glass, who had slept without 
moving from the time the rest had brought him 
home. 

But, let the case be what it might, the efifect 
was, that every creature in the country thought 
and talked of nothing else. Evep those whose 
belief was the strongest in Madge's supematu- 
ral powers, contrary to their own opinion of the 
risk attending such presumptuous curiosity^ 
tried, while the daylight befriended them, to as- 
certain if traces had been left on earth of the 
way by which Madge had gone ; and, when none 
such could be found, they were only the more 
convinced ** that to the likeof her common viray» 
are not necessary ; that she had only to take 
the shape of any fowl she liked, and flie awa at 
once. Many a time a queer black corbie had 
been seen about Kenny M'Cra's chimney be- 
fore she came home." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

** "Retnning, he proclaims by many a grace- 
By shmga, and stranire contortiona of the fifcoe — 
How much a dunce that has been sent to roam. 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home." 

COWPKB. 

Ths buzz of the events of the eventful night, 
joyful and sorrowful, found their way to Kelp* 
field at an early hour in the morning : most for-* 
tunately, Mr. Murdoch Ross thought to himself, 
before he had made the visit which he had spent 
a considerable time in arranging himself to pay. 

" My dear Malcolm will soon be among us," 
said Miss Robina ; " well may his uncle rejoice ; 
and if I wanted anything to make me like hin^ 
better, it would be this resolution to make MaX^ 
cofan his heir." 
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''And who is this Malcolm, that you take 
finch a misfhty interest in, RobinaT' demanded 
her brother, thoroughly provoked by such an 
4inlooked-for overturn of his plans. '* What is 
it to you who the old man leaves his wealth to ! 
You are not likely to be the better for it in one 
way or another." 

** I am always the better for hearing of kind 
and reasonaUe actions ; and who is there bat 
toy dear boy Malodim— whom you never saw, 
Murdoch, for he was at sea before you came 
home — to keep up and do credit to the ancient 
name of M'Alpin 1 1 only wish that we could 
find a wife fit for him." 

" It would be more likely if you thought of 
seeking for wives for those nearer home," re- 
turned her brother. 

" Is that the string you are harping upon, 
Murdoch ? If your fancy is set upon it, you can 
bring my old friend Jamesina Sinclair here : you 
iiave enough for both." 

** To confess the truth, Robina, I had some 
thoughts of that — but then I thought that she 
would be the heiress." 

" And what could put such a thought into 
your head, with three brothers, as she has? 
Are you a Highlander, and have so little respect 
for the male line 1 But that need not make any 
•difference to you ; as I said before, you have 
j>lenty for both ; and though it is not Jamesina 
Sinclair that I would like to see at the head of 
our house, 1*11 never oppose it, brother, if your 
beart is set upon it." 

" Whatever I might have had, I have cer- 
tainly no thought of Miss Sinclair now : a man 
idoes not pass half his life in making a fortune 
■to throw it away in that fashion." 

" As you please, Murdoch," answered his sis- 
ter, laughing, fully convinced in her own mind 
that Miss Jamesina and Mr. Murdoch were un- 
•der the influence of very similar feeUngs : " if 
there are no hearts to be broken, it little mat- 
ters ; but have you not gone too far to stopi" 

" Fortunately, no— certainly, no ; my saying 
I wished to see Fembraes did not amount to 
that ; though, after some things which did pass" 
*— Mr. Murdoch pulled up his neckcloth, and 
surveyed himself in the glass — ** I would not 
like going to the house unless this business had 
given me a good reason ; and, before it cools, I 
.shall just ride over. Fembraes wUl be so oc- 
cupied with it that he will not have time for 
anything else. She certainly has as good a 
taste as any person I have ever met with." 

In his ride from Kelpfield to Fembraes, Mr. 
Koss had leisure to reflect that it was impossi- 
ble Dr. M'Alpin could be ignorant of the motive 
he had yesterday in seeking to meet him ; and 
he farther considered that Fembraes was not a 
sort of man to be treated with insult. Vanity 
whispered that the grief of the. deserted damsel 
would also be very alarming, and that these cir- 
-cumstances, taken together, might make an 
•absence on his part a very pmdent measure. 

Having settled this to his own satisfaction, 
and in a way which he hoped would seem natu- 
ral to the parties concerned, he rode boldly for- 
ward, and entered the dining-room at Fembraes, 
where he was guided by a multitude of voices 
talking together upon the topic which engaged 
4dl attention. 

«* This is a sad business, Fembraes," he said, 



after his salutations were over, '* this is a Teery 
terrible business ; and, though I have this morn- 
ing received a letter which harasses and tor- 
ments me very much," looking towanls Jame- 
sina, who opened her wondering eyes as he 
spoke, ***! could not lose a moment in riding 
over to know if I can be of any use to you." 

«'We expected to see you," answered the 
doctor, in his straightforward way, " before this 
unfortunate accident took place." 

" I cannot tell you how much it has grieved 
me," retumed Mr. Ross, intermpting the speak- 
er, and not giving Jamesina time to utter the 
words it was evident her lips shaped, "and 
more particularly as I have received a letter 
which requires my presence in London without 
sleeping by the way. I must set off* this after- 
noon." 

"This afternoon !" exclaimed" Jamesina. 
** This afternoon, and leave us in ^uch fear and 
trouble! it is really not kind." 

" I am the sufferer from this cruel necessity— 
but I have not a moment to speak my feelings 
upon the subject ; when I come back you shall 
know all." 

Mr. Ross spoke with such an air of haste 
that Fembraes felt convinced that something 
important had occurred, and kindly wished him 
a good journey and a speedy retum. Jamesina* 
on the contrary, better aware of some motives 
which might probably influence him, felt wretch- 
ed in the almost certain overturn of hopes so 
near their completion. She had tact enough to 
perceive that there was studied efibrt in his 
manner to her, and, unable longer to endure the 
doubt, she a^ed him if; in the hurry of old 
Madge's story, they bad told him that her broth- 
er Malcolm was expected ; but she had to do 
with one who couki deceive as well as herself, 
and who for once set her sagacity at default. 

" No, my dear Miss Sinclair," he answered, 
" this is the first I have heard of it ; but you 
may believe I am delighted that you have some 
counterbalance to this vexatious occurrence, and 
that you should have a friend near to you when 
he that would wish to comfort you is forced 
away." 

The last sentence was said in an under voice, 
and had, for the time, the desired effect of reas- 
suring the heroine, and enabling her to part 
from her recreant lover with more calmness 
than she could have done without the implied 
hope ; though he had not been gone a quarter of 
an hour, and she had time to think over aU the 
occurrences of his visit, before her naturally 
suspicious temper filled her head with doubts. 

" I will find from Robina whether he told me 
the trath or not when he said that he did not 
know that my brother was expected !" but here 
again the doctor's straightforward way disap- 
pointed her project, for his first address in meet- 
ing Miss Robina, was, 

"' Your brother, who has just been here, tells 
us that you have not heard that my nephew, 
Malcolm M'Alpin, is expected before many weeks 
go round, and that we were in the midst of cele- 
brating the joyful news, and drinking the young 
heir's health, when this unlucky affair put a stop 
to everything." 

Robina looked at Jamesina, but did not con- 
tradict the statement her brother had made, and 
Jamesina had now no means of ascertaining its 
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tradk, and was therafoie teft to the fluctaation of 
her own hopes and fears. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

"La unit, d'an vol bniyant fondant Pespace aombre, 
Ell olaerro le crime raaeTeli dans I'ombre." 

DSULLB. 

Next morning brought new rumoars to Fem- 
teaes. One man, as he was retnming after mid- 
night from the funeral of a friend, at a distance 
had seen a very large thing like a human crea- 
ture, but without heiul, for a long plaid or mantle, 
<fr something of the kind, flowed from the top to 
the bottom of it. It was going slowly along the 
road that the cart had paraed, and scratching on 
the sand as it went. At the time there was but 
a watery glimpse of the moon, and, though he 
«ould very wdl see the shape of it between him 
■and the sea, it was too dark to see the colour 
of the covering, '* if it werena indeed a mort- 
«loth." 

When he saw it turning trom one side to 
another, as if it was moving the sand without 
^rms, his sight began to reel, and he was almost 
tafraid to look longer at it, for fear of seeing it 
<diange into something that shouldna be before 
bis eyes. Once, when he got to a good distance 
from it, he stopped on the top of a rock to look 
after it at its strange work ; but it gave such a 
4readftil roar, that he took to his heels and ran, 
without once stopping or looking behind him 
till he got to his own house ; and his wife was 
afanost as " sore frighted" as he was, to see him 
looking as white as a ghost — a thing that had 
never before happened to hhn in his '*born 
-days." What it oould> be passed his compre- 
hension, but he was very siue that it did not 
belong to this worid. 

Eppie Tamson had teen at the shore before 
'**gray:daylighrito gather whilks before the sea 
•came in ; she saw marks on the bank, near the 
Blaek Rocks, of a cart and horse, but she didna 
think muokle of that, because she weel kenned 
.that folk went that gate often for **seaware'' 
<kelp) ; but amang the rocks what should she 
Ugfat upon but a woman's toy mutch, with a 
handful o' gray hair sticking in it, and she couldna 
help wondering how it came there, for she had 
never heard tell of such a thing syne mad Jenny 
JElonaldson drowned herself off thae very rocks, 
twenty years by-gone at the Martinmas ; she 
'wad gang hame and bring the toy mutch, for in 
her hurry she had forgot it, and Duncan could 
49ee himself if ever his mother aught it. 

Duncan, when he saw the cap in question, 
which he at once recognised as belonging to his 
mother, and the hair which . stuck to it, as if 
|>ttlled from the head of the wearer by violence, 
had no longer a doubt of the fate of his poor pa- 
rent. " They have drowned the old woman," 
he said, '^ in a pool at the foot of the Black 
Hocks. Oh ! that I could find out them that 
dared to do it ! old and poor as she was, she 
was my mother, and such a deed should not go 
unpunished, and shall not, if I live.*' 

Duncan, with this new clew, set out again to 
inspect the Black Rocks, but his scrutiny had as 
little Buoeess as before ; the only additional cir- 
eumstance which he discovered was, that the 
traces of the large footsteps, and even the cart- 



whflfels, were gone oflT the sand, whieh seemed 
to have been smoothed by something trailed over 
it, as a bush of furze, or some similar thing. 
This corroborated Rory More*s account of the 
creature he had seen the night after his mother 
was missing. 

Earnestly did Duncan wish that it had been 
his good fortune to meet with that creature ; and 
though he was no more above the belief of su- 
pernatural agency than his neighbours, he took 
a vow that he would know whether the thing 
was made of flesh and blood or not. The idea 
which many entertained that his mother had 
more agents at her command than any good wo- 
man ought to have, was an insulting supposition 
which his honour was bound to disprove. He 
considered the subject so deeply that a thought 
struck him which he determined to put into ex- 
ecution, as perhaps it would help him in his 
search, and lead to a personal rencounter with 
his enemy. 

His idea was to renew the large footsteps on 
the sand where they had been effaced, and re- 
turn the next night to watch if any one came 
to brush them away. This he could easily ef- 
fect ; for, at the time he had first noticed them, 
he had measured them by his own feet; and 
taken the stride between them, that he might 
discover whether the step was that of a short 
or a tall man ; he therefore, in pursuance of his 
new-formed project, replaced as nearly as pos- 
sible all the effaced prints on the sand, from the 
spot where they had been first visible on turning 
down the bank from the public road, until they 
reached the high-water mark where the waves 
had covered them. This done, Duncan return- 
ed to Fernbraes, in the intention of waiting the 
result, taking care to tell every one he met by 
the way that, though the large footsteps had 
been brushed off the sand in the night, they had 
reappeared at daybreak, as it was well known 
that, whatever pains were taken to conceal a 
crime, the earth would never cover it. 

The laird, though sincerely grieved for the 
accident which he feared must have happened 
to his poor old nurse, refused to credit any of 
the stories which were afloat upon the subject, 
and respect for him prevented all the surmises 
which were current from coming to his ear. 
He naturally conjectured that the absence and 
subsequent intoxication of Jock Glass had left 
the horse to his own will, and that the undirected 
animal had certainly overturned the cart and 
the poor old woman into the sea, where her cap 
might have stuck among the rocks. He was 
too well acquainted with the love of the vulgar 
in all countries for the marvellous and the 
horrible to believe that any crime had been 
committed, as, if in such a case the inclination 
existed, he could not discover any possible mo- 
tive for its commission. 

Duncan was, however, strongly prepossessed 
with another opinion, though he did not choose 
to tell his master the surmises which gained 
strength in his own mind the more he rumina- 
ted upon them ; but, though he might keep the 
secret, he thought himself bound to revenge the 
deed. 

As soon, therefore, as midnight had extended 
her raven wing over the sleeping world, and left 
the unblessed hour under the influence of those 
who shun the light, he retraced his way along 
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the shore. The night was windy and exceed- 
ingly dark, but on such an errand he could not 
miss his way, and he reached the Black Rocks 
without meeting anything worse than himself: 
there, weary with his own thoughts, he sat 
down to listen, but ail except the whistling of 
the wind and the beating of the surf was per- 
fectly still. Once or twice he fancied he heard 
his own name repeated in a voice familiar to 
his ear; but whether it was really a wailing 
voice, or the sighing of the wind round the rocks, 
and through the long, dry tangle which hung 
about them, be could not determine. 

At another time he fancied he saw a huge 
black figure occupied as Rory More had de- 
scribed ; but, though he followed as fast as the 
darkness of the night would permit, and called 
repeatedly upon the creature, whether of this 
world or of another, to stay and face him, he 
received no answer but from the echoes on the 
shore, which repeated " Face me !" 

Vexed to be baffled in these attempts, and 
resolved, if possible to accomplish his wish, he 
continued to stride backward and forward on 
the same path until day broke, and he discover- 
ed to his astonishment that the large footsteps 
were again covered over as on the preceding 
night. What to think of it he could not deter- 
mine ; but the natural hardihood of his mind tri- 
imiphed over his superstitious fears, and he 
again replaced the marks as he had done before, 
resolved to abide another watch. He had his 
own motives for keeping his movements secret 
from his master, and his midnight rambles re- 
mained unknown to all except the object for 
whom they were undertaken. 

Night after night he made the same excursion 
with the same ill success, and morning after 
morning he had the mortification to perceive 
that the marks of the preceding day were al- 
ways effaced. Sleep forsook his eyes and col- 
our his cheeks as he passed his nights in these 
dreary watches, or conflicts with the Evil One, 
as he was almost disposed now to believe them. 
The country rung with accounts of the strange 
steps and noises that were heard every night 
on the road from Kelpfield to the Black Rocks, 
and the quantity of footsteps that were found 
on the sand, like the march of a regiment of 
men. 

These frightful reports had gained such cur- 
rency and credit, that few would venture to 
pass by the ill-omened spot after nightfall, and 
none unless under the influence which defies 
fear, after the long hour has given the world 
over to the machinations of those who can only 
claim one in the twenty-four. 

This harassing state of things had continued 
for not less than fourteen successive nights, and 
Duncan, although thwarted in his object, only 
became the more resolved in its pursuit: his 
daring was roused to such a pitch — for these 
successive failures made him almost think that 
it was not an earthly being he had to contend 
with ; but with Hamlet be was resolved, could 
he but see the creature of his search, 

" To croM it, though it blast him." 

" I will return to this place,'* he said to him- 
self, *' while the life is in my body, until I see 
this thing, whatever it is, and know what it 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

** iknd lifting Uunce the burden which he bore. 
Heaved up the bank, and dashed it from the ahore. 
Then paoaed, and lo(di*d, and tum'd, and aeem'd to 

watch. 
And still another hnnried glance would catch." 

Spurred on by intense curiosity and thirst 
of revenge, which gained strength as its gratifi- 
cation was delayed, Duncan set out for his ac- 
customed haunt at a much earlier hour than he 
had hitherto done, and had hardly turned dowa 
the steep bank when he discovered the very 
object of his search in the act, as has been de- 
scribed, of scratching on the sand. Duncan 
stopped a moment to consider the creature be- 
fore him, and was soon convinced that the bullrf 
person he saw thus employed was no unsubstan- 
tial inhabitant of air, but one compounded of 
grosser elements ; and, goaded on by the desire 
of punishing a wretch whom he eould not for 
an instant doubt had been the murderer of hi» 
mother, he grasped the sword with which he 
had armed himself for the purpose, and making 
a sudden leap, struck his antagonist such a blow 
on the shoulder that he brought him on his face 
and hands to the ground ; but, before he had 
time to lay hold of his fallen foe, or to disen- 
tangle himself from the mass of drapery i& 
which he was shrouded, the wounded man bad 
drawn a pistol from his cloak, and fired with 
such a certain aim, that Duncan, mortally wound- 
ed, fell on the sand ; the other, forgetting hi» 
disguise in his anxiety to make sure work of 
what he could not now leave half done, threw 
oflf his garment from his right arm, and drew 
near the dying man. 

^ It is you," said Duncan, regarding the figure 
which bent over him, and the eyes which scowl- 
ed upon bun from under the dark folds of the 
plaid ; *' ye are the only man on earth who had 
reason to fear my poor mother; but tell me 
what ye have done with her, and I will forgive 
you this." 

" Busy, prying fool, take this for your pains !*' 
answered the other ; and, ashe spoke, discharged 
a second pistol at the head of his defenceless- 
enemy. 

The bullet did its work, and Duncan moved, 
no more. As soon as the assassin was satisfied 
that the deed was accomplished, he dragged the 
body (which was too weighty for him to carry> 
along the shore into the deep water under the 
rocks, which was now ebbing fast, and would 
consequently carry it out to sea. He then ei»- 
deavoured to eflface the track which the body 
had made on the sand ; but a frunt watery ragr 
of the moon, which was at its full, and had 
lighted him on the work of death, and discover- 
ed his features to the dying Duncan, was now 
obscured by dark clouds, presaging rain, which 
he hoped would more effectually serve him. 

The impossibiUty of accomplishing what he 
wished in the dark, and the pain of his wounded 
shoulder, now forced him to desist, and think 
of retreat while it was in his power, trusting 
that a shower of rain would fall to wash out the 
marks he was obliged to leave behind him. He 
bound his plaid as tightly as he could round his 
left shoulder to alleviate the pain, and, if {wssir 
ble, stanch the bleeding, or, at all events,.absorh 
the blood, rather than let it track his coursew 
and appear as a witness against hioL Having 
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^one this, he gained tlie main road above the 
bank, and then disappeared by a path best 
known to himself, leaving no mark by which he 
coiild be traced. 

Dancan M'I^an*8 absence and irregular at- 
tendance at Fembraes had been so common 
since the night on which his mother was miss- 
ing, that his nonappearance on the morning 
after the fatal events we have just mentioned 
did not excite any remark, nor was there any 
anxiety felt on his account until the arrival of 
Eppie Tamson at breakfast with the very sword 
in her hand which every individual at Fern- 
braes knew to have been poor Duncan's most 
valued possession : the edge was in one place 
tamed, and there was blood on the blade. 

Eppie Tamson came flying up the road, or 
avenue, as Miss Jamesina called it, brandishing 
the sword, and screaming, "Oh, sirs! ochon 
ori ! has na there been killing ! has na there 
been murder ! has na there been foul work at 
the Black Rocks wast by yonder ! There is a 
loch of blood upon the sands, and the shape of 
a man's braid back, forbye brains !" 

'*What is the woman talking about 1" said 
the doctor, who had thrown open a sash of the 
dining-room window when her frantic exclama- 
tions first reached his ear. ** What is she doing 
with that sword, and bow did she come by it V* 

" I found it, Fernbraes," she said, coming up 
to the open window, ** upon the sand ; but look at 
it yoursel — ^look at the edge of it, and look at the 
blade of it, and see to the colour that's upon 
it, an judge for yoursel if I am no right in what 
I say, that there has been foul work at the 
Black Rocks." 

The doctor took the sword, which every ser- 
vant in the place, who now came crowding to- 
gether to know the cause of Eppie Tamson's 
outcries, declared to belong to Duncan M*Lean. 

" But where is he 1" said his master ; *' call 
him, that he may answer for himself" 

'* He is no in the house sir, nor has he been 
in it all night, for his bed is as cold as last 
year's snow." 

Oussim Ali now came forward, and gave his 
evidence in the best English he had acquired. 
** True, sahib, true ; he not sleep in this house 
for many night, since what time his mother gone 
nobody know where. Many a time, when I get 
up for pugeah* at the rising sun, I see for him 
come in with that tulwar, and he look sorry and 
tire, like man who seek his enemy and not find 
him ; this night he go out, that I know, but this 
morning he not come back." 

Fembraes now called to mind all the stories 
which had been in circulation, and though they 
appeared involved in mystery, there was too 
much reason to fear that some extraordinary 
crime had been committed, though who were 
the parties he could not conjecture. A dread 
preyed upon his mind that poor Duncan had 
taken vengeance into his own hands, and he 
feared to find that in this instance the faithful 
creature had been the aggressor. 

Eppie Tamson's intelligence opened the 
mouths of all about her, who did not now hesi- 
tate to declare with one voice that they believed 
old Madge had been put out of the way by un- 
fair means. 

*• Put out of the way !" echoed Fembraes ; 
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''who would think of meddling with such a 
poor old creature, or what would they put her 
out of the way for !" 

<* It does not become me to say," answered 
the grieve ; *' but it is an odd thing to be lost 
off the public highway between this and the 
Black Rocks, and that her son should be mur- 
dered for putting the muckle fitsteps on the 
sand, that were found there the night she was 
taken awa." 

" Big footsteps !" answered his master , « who 
could they belong to 1 Is there any man in the 
parish that has bigger feet than the rest t A 
good way to know that would be — " he sudden- 
ly stopped what he was going to say, and colour* 
ed redder than crimson as a circumstance pass- 
ed through his mind. 

Every one had his own conjectures, but re- 
spect gave them no utterance. Fernbraes broke 
off the conversation with orders to some of 
those present to attend him to the place spoken 
of— an order which was gladly applied by every 
individual present to him and her self; so that» 
when the laird rode down the avenue, he was 
followed by a troop of men, women, and children^ 
all eager to see with their own eyes what had 
taken place. 

When they did arrive, there could no longer 
be a doubt upon the subject. It was evident 
that something fatal had taken place, though 
who were the aggressors and who were the 
sufferers did not at first appear. The sand was 
deeply dyed in one particular spot, and covered 
with footsteps which were of two different 
sizes ; those of the largest dimensions were 
most round the place where the victim had 
fallen, and some of them were still wet in 
blood. The grieve, with the end of his stick, 
dug down into the sand, and showed his mas- 
ter that there must have been, as Eppie Tam- 
son had said, a loch of blood in that place to 
penetrate so deep. From it, also, the track to 
the sea was visible. It was plam that pains 
had been taken in some places for its erasure, 
though the darkness in which the deed must 
have been perpetrated had caused the person, 
whoever he was who niade the attempt, to de- 
viate from the exact line, and consequently, in 
some places, it was found untouched, so that it 
could be clearly discerned that a weighty body 
had been dragged along. At the rocks the 
tracks were lost, and they were all of one opin- 
ion that the murdered body had been thrown 
into the sea. 

** The big fitsteps are aboot the red mark," 
said the grieve, '* and I am right sure that it is 
our Duncan that has suffered, as his poor moth- 
er did before him." 

Fembraes had made the same remark, and, 
full of anxiety for the fate of his trasty follower, 
ordered the people to separate into companies, 
and proceed along the shore in different direc- 
tions, in the idea that the body of the murdered 
man would be cast up by the flood, and termi- 
nate doubt in certainty. 

Stoneyards was a magistrate, and little as 
Fembraes wished to see him after what had 
past at their last meeting, he thought it right 
to ride over and require his assistance in the 
present circumstances. Dismissing, therefore, 
his attendants on their different errands, he 
proceeded alone to the inhospitable dwelling of 
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his brother-in-law, never less inclined to recog- 
nise tbeir relationship than at this hour. 

At the gate he was met by the young laird, 
who, after an awkward attempt at a civU salu- 
tation (for he had not forgotten or forgiven his 
uncle's rejoicing on the expected arrival of his 
brother Malcolm), told him that his father had 
come home sick from the hill, and was in bed 
at that moment, and could not be spoken with. 

At this information the doctor felt a strange 
sort of uneasiness ; but he was instantly re- 
lieved by hearing his nephew say, that when 
they had come to tell him that something was 
wrong, his father, before going to sleep, had 
given orders about Duncan M'l^an's business, 
as he was in great wrath that such a thing 
should have taken place, as one might say, at 
his own door. He had sent for the constables, 
and told them what they were to do. 

"That's well, Hugh ! but surely yaur father 
must be very ill to go to bed at this hour of 
the day ; and if that is the case, it is fortunate 
that I am come in time to help him. Sudden 
illnesses are not just the thing for strong men 
of his size and years." 

"I wanted to send to Fembraes when he 
told me of it," answered Hugh, with indiffer- 
ence, " but he would not hear of doctors or doc- 
toring — he never had much faith in their skill." 

" That may be, Hugh, as he never stood in 
need of it ; but go to hun, and tell him that I am 
upon the spot." 

Hugh, who seemed perfectly indifierent about 
the whole matter, did as he was bid, but soon 
returned to say that his father was asleep, and 
tiiat he did not like to disturb him* 

" If that is the case, Hugh," said the doctor, 
" when he wakes he will maybe no need me ; 
and if he does, ye can send a line to Fernbraes, 
and I'll be with you without loss of time." 

When Fernbraes arrived at home, he found 
worthy Mr. Shiftwell, the sheriff-clerk of the 
county, in close consultation with Miss Jame- 
fiina. " He had been greatly shocked to hear 
of all the alarms which the good family at Fern-^ 
braes had suffered, and he had mounted his 
galloway, and ridden over to offer his poor 
services, as far as they woold go in the county, 
to discover who were the perpetrators, aiders, 
and abettors of such horrid acts." 

Miss Jamesina was all gratitude for such 
friendly interest, and she protested that she 
cpuld not think enough of Mr. Shiflwell's con/- 
ing to them in such a time of distress, though 
she did not believe that any one could help 
them. After what had passed, she would be 
afraid to go the length of herself in the dark — 
it was awful to think of it; the old woman 
always had a character of kenning more than 
she ought to do, and the way in which she 
went away seemed very like it. For her own 
part, she would not be surprised if all the marks 
on the sand turned out to be but glamour, and 
that Duncan was, after all, just whisked away 
in a whirlwind by his unchancy mother. 

Miss Jamesina had always been particularly 
averse to the idea that any act of violence had 
taken place, and preferred the much more prob- 
able supposition which she made to her old 
confidential friend, who was too civil flatly to 
contradict her, though he was in his law capa- 
city much inclined to doubt that her account of 



the matter would stand in any court. He had 
his own reasons, too, for being satisfied with 
what she said, though after her uncle's return 
she let the subject drop, well knowing that her 
opinions were not likely to meet with his appro- 
bation; he was, however, too much occupied 
with his own thoughts to attend to her gossip. 
The singular fate of two persons in his family 
(for he had now no doubt but that his foster- 
brother was the victim, since there was no 
other man missing in the parish), and what 
reason any one could have to conamit such 
crimes upon those who had always lived in 
love and respect with their neighbours, was a 
niystery he could not solye. 

"Did you ever hear, Mr. Shiftwell," he in- 
quired, "of Madge McLean or .her son Dun- 
can's being upon ill terms with any one in the 
county T" 

" No, certainly," interrupted Jamesina» "no- 
body ever heard of such a thing, Duncan waa 
always well liked, far and near ; and his moth* 
er too, if it were no the notion that some peo- 
ple had of her being no ower canny." 

Mr. Shiftwell took his cue from the fluent 
speaker, and answered civilly, 

"I cannot say that ever I did, Fernbraes; 
the only one that I knew of that had reason ta 
be ill-pleased with her, would think scorn to 
notice the like of her." 

" Who was it — and what was it about, Mr. 
Shiftwell V 

The worthy clerk, who seemed gratified at 
the prospect of more attention than the laird 
usually bestowed upon him, opened his month 
with a preparatory " Hem !" 

Miss Jamesina made him a sign, and he 
closed by observing, 

" It's an old story — ^in the time of my late 
worthy predecessor, old Mr. Fox." 

"What for would you tell my uncle, Mr. 
Shift Weill" said Miss Jamesina, as soon a» Fern- 
braes had left the room ; " what need is there 
to gang over bygone tales, when ye see he is 
vexed with one thing after another 1 These 
old stories have nothing to do with this." 

" As you say, Miss Jamesina, as you say ; 
and you know that there are none of your 
friends who would be so sorry to vex the laird in 
this time of perplexity as* myself— you have not 
one who is more devoted to your interest than 
your humble servant, Farquhar Shiftwell." 

Miss Jamesina replied with a glance of dis- 
dain to what she felt to be a very presumptuous 
profession on the part of old Donald Fox's head 
clerk, as she had been accustomed to call him 
before he stepped into the shoes of his patron ; 
but this was not a time to provoke him with 
scorn, and though he felt the motive, he was 
for the present content to overlook it, satisfied 
that he knew more of Miss Jamesina's affairs 
than would permit of her breaking with him. 

These friends of old standing separated, there- 
fore, with the same cordiality with which they 
had met, though Jamesina could not help mut- 
tering to herself, after he had taken his departure, 
. " It well sets him, indeed, the weaver's son 
at the West Loch, to even himself to me — the 
little, sneaking creature that he is— because he 
thinks that I canna do without him; but if 
Kelpfield only comes back, I'll let him see that 
ril gar him stand with his hat in his hand, in- 
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stead of glowering with his green eyes, and 
calling himself my humble servant indeed !*' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

**1a noirMur maaqne en Tain lea poiaona qa* elle Terse, 
Tout oe salt tot on taid et U v^ritt^ perce : 
Par euz m^mes souTent lea mdchanta aoot trahia.** 

Gbbssbt. 

In the evening Fembraes proposed sending 
over a messenger to Stoneyards to ask for Mr. 
Sinclair, as they had received no tidings from 
his son ; a proposal, however, to which Miss 
Jamesina objected : she said, if her father was 
not very well, the noise of the servants in the 
house clattering with every strange face they 
saw would disturb him, and at present their 
heads were so in the bees that there was no 
getting them to hold their tongues ; besides, they 
were so full of ghosts and witches that she 
doubted if any of them would venture. At any 
rate, she thought she had better walk over her- 
self in the morning and see her father, and, if 
her uncle had no objection, just stay two or 
three days for change of scene ; for really, as 
her uncle was going into the county-town about 
what had happened, she was afraid to stay at 
Fembraes by herself 

The doctor made no objection to her arrange- 
ment, and, accordingly, next morning, after 
having seen him set forth on his business, she 
walked over to Stoneyards, taking only a herd- 
boy with her to carry the things she thought 
necessary, and whom she discharged at her 
&ther*s door, taking her bundle out of his hand, 
and not permitting him to enter or speak with 
any one, on pretence of making a noise. 

As soon as she got into the house, she asked 
of the fat, barefooted lass, who was the first per- 
son she met, "What was the matter with 
Stoneyards 1" 

" The matter, memi Indeed, mem, it's no me 
that kens. The laird came home sick from the 
hill yesterday morning before one of us was up, 
and he has no been out of his chamber sin' 
syne.'? 

** But ye hae been in it, Tibbie, and what does 
he say ails him r* 

'* That's more than I can tell, mem. I was 
but in the laird's room ance, when I took up 
some broth to him, and he had the curtains of 
the blue bed closed around him, so that I didna 
see his face — but his voice sounded like a sick 
man." 

♦* But I hope that Betty Robieson has been wait- 
ing upon him, as ye hae been with him so little." 
" It's no for want of wiD, mem, that I have 
no waited upon him ; but it's no muckle that he 
wants ; and if it be no once like me, she has no 
been much about him either." 

From these interrogations Miss Jamesina 
learned that her father had come home ill with- 
out being seen by any of his household, that 
they were ignorant of his complaint, and that it 
did not seem to attract any particular notice in 
the house. 

"You know, mem, that he had always the 
custom of going to the hiU long before daylight 
to see what the shepherds were about, and that 
he went in and out as he likit himsel. No one 
ever took any notice of him, and he went or he 
came as he saw fit." 



Satisfied with this aooount, Miss Jameismi 
desired the maiden to get her room ready for 
her, as -she meant to stay a day or two at Stone- 
yards, and next went in quest of her brother,, 
whom she found whistling and dressing his fish* 
ing-tackle. 

" I am sorry to hear, Hugh, that our father i» 
so ill^ What is the matter with him 1" 

" Troth, Jamesy, I don't very well know ; but 
I fancy it must be something, since he ha» 
neither eaten nor drank since he has been 
in the blue bed, if it be not water, and I think s 
man must be ill indeed who takes to such drink 
when he could do better." 

" But what does he complain of ? If he is sa 
bad as that, surely he complains of something i 
and why will he no see our uncle 1" 

" Ye ken he has often said that he doesna 
like any of the black cattle without horns—that 
means ministers, lawyers, and doctors ; but I 
may as well tell you, Jamesina, though he de- 
sired that I would not speak about it to anybody^ 
that yesterday morning he fell into a hole going to 
the hill, and hurt and cut his foot so much that 
he canna put it under him ; indeed, he would 
not have told me if I had not seen blood upon 
his clothes, by the token that I threw some of 
them into the fire, as he told me that eyery* 
body's head in the country is so turned with 
fearful things just now, that he did not wish to 
have his share of it." 

During this narrative Jamesina's usually 
stationary colour had varied once or twice, ana 
she almost found her worst fears realized ; but 
she made no comment to her brother, exc^ 
that he had done very wisely to keep himself 
out of the mouth of fools at such a time, and to 
inquire whether he had told the circumstance to 
their younger sister. 

" What do you take me for, Jamesina 1 Am I 
like a woman, to let my tongue run ? Besides, 
Barbara is down to spend a week with Mrs. 
M*Askel." 

** So much the better," thought Jamesina ; but 
she only answered, "I never suspected you, 
Hugh, of anything of the kind ; I know that you 
are above that, and I would lay my life upon it 
that nobody will ever hear of this from you, not 
even our uncle if he should come here ; for you 
know he has some queer ways, and may try, not 
knowing your cleverness, to find out what he 
wants ; but he would never let you find out 
what he was to do with Fernbraes, and now you 
may be upsides with him." 

" And so I will," answered Hugh, swallowing 
the bait. 

Jamesina then left him and proceeded to her 
father's apartment, where, after having knocked 
twice, she was desired to come in. She was at 
once sensible, as the maid had told her, that 
there was a great change in his voice, and 
that he spoke in a tone of feebleness, which 
must either proceed from severe illness or some 
material cause. She went up to the bed and 
inquired very particularly into the state of his 
health, but in answer could only extract gen- 
eral complaints of illness and inability to walk 
from the pain of a swelled and sprained ankle. 

Jamesina wished to send for her uncle, a pro- 
posal which was at once negatived. Her fa- 
ther told her he wanted nothing but rest and 
quiet to be quite himself again, and that the 
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sight of a doctor would make him worse, and 
not better. 

She inspected, with a scrutinizing glance, the 
whole appearance of the room and bed. She 
remarked that there was no part of the clothes 
he must have put off visible ; but she at the 
same time observed that there was nothing to. 
confirm her worst fears, or, rather, to excite 
the suspicion of others. The bed stood in a 
)und of dark recess ; tbe curtains were drawn 
all round it, so that, though she ventured to hold 
them back when she was speaking, she could 
only see that her father's countenance was much 
paler tban usual. She thought that he seemed 
pleased, after having rejected her proposal to 
send for her uncle, to hear that he was from 
home, and that she intended to stay at Stone- 
yards during his absence. 

♦* You will like better to have me in your 
room," she said, "than that idle taupies of las- 
ses, when ye are sick ; and Til take care that 
they dinna make noise aboot the house, or let 
a' the waif folk in the country come clavering 
here." 

" Do that, Jamesina," he answered, feebly j 
" and now leave me — I think I will sleep." 

Jamesina left the room, but when she got to 
the outside of the door, stood to listen. She 
heard a groan of great pain, which she was cer- 
tain must have been suppressed in her presence. 

Wishing, if possible, to get more light on the 
subject which haunted her, she stole on softly 
to the door of a room which was occupied by 
her father as a kind of private apartment, where 
he kept his clothes and papers, and settled his 
accounts ; but it was locked, and she could not 
«nter. 

After a moment's reflection, she knew that 
was a thing which often occurred, particularly 
when her father had made sales, as he always 
kept the sums of money which he received from 
butchers and wool-dealers in that room. Her 
mother's apartment was the next to it. There 
ehe had died ; and it had never been opened or 
occupied since her death— from the day of her 
funeral it had remained locked up. She knew 
that there was a door from it into her father's 
counting-room, as it was called, and she recol- 
lected that the door opened inwardly. The 
temptation was strong. By this means she 
would probably come to the knowledge of what 
she had to dread, and be enabled to take meas- 
ures against it, if such were necessary. The key 
was in her own possession, and hung, with all 
the other spare keys, on a nail in the storeroom. 
She instantly descended to take it from the 
spot where it had remained so long, that it was 
scarcely to be perceived in the cobwebs which 
covered it, fully determined, as soon as the 
house was quiet, to seize this opportunity of 
satisfying the mixed feeling of dread and curi- 
osity which tonpented her. 



CHAPTER XXXni, 

** See how the hoet^s kind heart with pleaaare heats, 
And conscious joy, while thus his friends he greets, 
Them 'Welcomes to his hospitable home, 
With warmth and generous feeling all his own, 
Rejoiced again beneath his roof to find 
Those whom with sorrow he had left behind.^ 

Thorntoit. 

Jamesina was interrupted in her meditations 



by the trampling of horses' feet in the little ston^- 
paved court before the door, and, looking out, was 
surprised to see Niel Ronaldson dismount from 
his own horse, while he gave the bridle of hers, 
which he had brought with him, ready saddled, 
to a lad whom their noise had brought from the 
stable. *^ What can be the meaning of this 1" 
thought Miss Jamesina; ''the world is surely 
turned upside down, when I canna get leave to 
stay peaceably here for a meal of meat but there 
must be an express sent after me. What's wrong 
nextr' 

She went down stairs with all speed to prevent 
talking below, and at the house-door met the in- 
dividual Niel, who told her that an English gen- 
tleman and two ladies, friends of his master's, had 
arrived at Fembraes, and that the black creature, 
Cussim Ali, had sworn that his master would 
break his heart if Uiey went away fh>m his 
house and " he no at home." He thought it best 
to take her horse and bring back Miss Jamesy; 
and he told the comal, for it seems that was his 
title, what he was going to do, who, honest man, 
seemed very well pleased ; and Cussim Ali, who 
knew our masters likings of old, had set the 
cook to work without loss of time. 

His auditor had lost all patience at this detail 
" Was ever anything; so vexatious I" she said. 
" Heard ever onybody the like of folks coming 
this gate to herrie a man's house in his absence. 
What for, Niel Ronaldson, did ye na just tell them 
that the laird and the leddy were from home, and 
that ye didna ken when they would be back— and 
is this a time for feasting and guzzling 1 Oh, 
pity me wi' you ! I have a good mind to send 
you back, Niel, to tell them that I am here" — 
" with my sick father," she was going to add, but 
she thought better of it ; that was a subject upon 
which, perhaps, the less that was said the better; 
and she recollected, too, that if it was known in 
the country that Stoneyards was sick, it would 
not be thought that much was the matter with 
him when his daughter left his house to go and 
entertain companv. 

This last consideration fixed her, and she re- 
turned into the house, first telling Niel Ronald- 
son to get her horse ready, to tell her brother 
what had happened, and to desire that he would 
inform her fattier that she would come back Uie 
first moment she could. i 

Hugh, finding that there was company at Fem- 
braes, and that his uncle, whoQi he could not en- 
dure, was Jabsent, wished to go over with Jame- 
sina. " Ye will want somebody to sit with this 
strange comal after dinner, Jamesy." 

" No, no, Hugh ; has na my uncle said, a 
thousand times, and a thousand to tell it, that 
men in the Indies don't care for sitting as ye do 
here." 

" But, for a' that, for the honour of the family, 
ye must hae somebody to pass the bottle, as ye 
canna do it yoursel." 

** Never fear. Our father will maybe want 
you, and it would no likely be just so pleasant 
for you, Hugh, who are the head of the family, 
to hear them speaking of Malcolm's coming in 
before you, and that turn makes you quits with 
my uncle, if ye never go near his house." 

" And so it does, Jamesina," observed the dis- 
appointed youth, who, in the prospect of a good 
sitting, had been willing to let the afiront put 
upon nis seniority Ue dormant until a fitter op- 
portunity. 

His sister left him, satisfied that she had car- 
ried her point, " It would be strange indeed if 
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I conM na make such a stirk as he do my bid- 
ding," she thought. 

Jtfounting her pony, she retraced her way to 
Fembraes, taking the key of her "mother's room" 
with her, though not a little vexed at the delay 
her curiosity was obliged to suffer. She had 
leisure, however, to reflect that the dress she then 
wore, though perfectly good for walking over the 
iiill to Stoneyards, was not in the least fit to be 
presented before English strangers; and when 
she reached the house, she first marched to her 
own apartment, where she required the assist- 
ance of her handmaid, Kate Roy, to make a more 
fashionable toilet. 

When this important metamorphosis was 
•completed, she descended to the drawing-room, 
where Colonel Cheapstow, after having introdu- 
^d himself as the old friend of Dr. M'Alpin, 
presented Mrs. and Miss Cheapstow to Miss 
Sinclair. 

The names were well known to her, as she 
liad often heard them spoken of by her uncle, 
though he had not made her acquainted with 
Eleonora's story; and, as she had an object in 
satisfying him just at present, she exerted in her 
way all her powers of pleasing. After the first 
-compliments were over, Mrs. Cheapstow asked 
Miss Sinclair when she had heard from her 
brother Malcolm, and understood with pleasure 
that there -was a prospect of his immediate return. 
Jamesina made a thousand excuses for the 
absence of her uncle, who, she said, she knew 
would regret his being from home more than she 
could tell ; Colonel Cheapstow at once said that, 
as his only object in coming to the Highlands 
was to visit his old friend, and that he had for- 
gotten to apprize him of his intention, he would 
certainly remain quietly where he was until the 
return of his host, which he fancied could not be 
very distant. 

Jamesina was alarmed at this resolution, and 
saw there was no alternative between the weari- 
ness of entertaining strangers when her mind 
was racked by other things, and sending off an 
immediate express after her uncle, to inform him 
that his friends had arrived. Without such an 
urgent necessity for his presence, she would cer- 
tainly have been much better pleased with his 
absence, which would have left her more at 
liberty ; but, as things stood, she was forced " to 
put the best face upon the matter," and not give 
anyone reason to suppose she had more to think 
of than other people. 

" It is so provoking, too," she thought, " that, 
just when strangers are come, Kelpneld must 
needs go to London, at the very time when there 
will be such feasting and doings in this house, 
that he couldna pass being here evenr day: but 
with this fine journey all that will be for notning. 
What is the ^ood of taking trouble for the old 
colonel and his family, and asking all the coun- 
try to meet them 1 If he had been here, I would 
no have grudged the turkeys, and the ducks, and 
the geese, let alone the fat bullock my uncle will 
kill, do and say what I can against it. I thought, 
maybe, that beast would be killea for anoSier 
occasion." 

Colonel Cheapstow and th^ ladies, fatigued 
with their journey, soon retired for the night, 
leaving their oflicious hostess more at liberty to 
speculate upon her own affairs. The events of 
the last fortnight had now become hateful to her 
ears ; and being obliged to hear all the idle ru- 
mours afloat in the county, and the new particulars 
every day retailed from one to another, with the 
N 



insatiable love for the marvellous which seemed 
to have annihilated every other feeling in the 
minds of her neighbours and servants, was a 
state of society from which she would gladly 
have escaped. 

Next morning she had every circumstance to 
go over with her guests, who had heard them 
from their own servants, who had gathered them 
from the domestics in the house. She could 
not, with her Einglish visiters, insist so much on 
the probabUity of witchcraft as she had been in 
the habit of doing with all her own household 
when her uncle was not within hearing, and she 
suffered martyrdom when, at the sum of the 
whole, the colonel said " that he hoped the cow- 
ardly assassin would be taken and hanged." 

Before breakfast was finished, a repast, by-the- 
by, of which Colonel Cheapstow very much ap- 
proved, a scrawling note was brought from 
Stoneyards, written, as Mr. Hugh told his sis- 
ter, at his father's commands, to desire that she 
would come back immediately, " as he was not 
better, but much worse." 

What to do in such circumstances puzzled 
Miss Jamesina more than before. To go away 
and leave everything to the care of servants, to 
do what they liked, and to live at rack and man- 
ger, when the house was full of company, was a 
moral impossibility ; but her presence was in- 
dispensable at home, to keep people from ma- 
king discoveries which might have frightful con- 
sequences. Yet how to account to her uncle for 
leaving his house at such a time, without telling 
him of her father's ilhiess, and he the very last 
person that should know it, was what she could 
not determine, even accustomed as she was to 
seek ostensible reasons very different from those 
by which she was actuated. She thought of 
telling him that, in her sister's absence, an offer 
had been made for the butter and cheese at 
Stoneyards, and that her father had ordered her 
to see it all weighed and classed according to 
the different rates. This, she knew, would have 
been a feasible enough reason for her staying 
away a day or two at any other time ; but just 
when he was from home himself, and when his 
greatest friends were come, she feared it would 
not do, and that he would suspect that there was 
something under it. 

" He has such curious ways with him," she 
thought, " sometimes a child might blindfold him 
and lead him by the nose, and at others all my 
art will not make him believe but what he likes 
himselfl Indeed, I sometimes think every silly 
body about the plac^ has more credit with him 
than me." 

Jamesina's tact, subtle as it was, could never 
lead her to coniprehend a character like her un- 
cle's. To the false, truth does not exist. 

While she was turning over in her mind what 
sort of an excuse woula be best, the agreeable 
noise of horses' feet clattering up the avenue 
drew her to the window, and in another minute 
her uncle was i^elcoming the friends he had so 
much wished to see. Long intimacy had en- 
deared them to each other, and when Jamesina 
witnessed the meeting, she hugged herself in the 
wisdom of her conduct towards them. 

"Welcome to Fembraes, my excellent friends," 
said the doctor, cordially takmg a hand of Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Cheapstow; "and you will see, my 
dear Eleonora, that I have not forgotten all the 
promises I made on board ship of making you 
acquainted with my country. We only wan 
my nephew now to be perfectly happy." 
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" And we'll have him, too, uncle, before long/' 
joined Miss Jamesina. 

"Ye may think," continued the doctor, "that 
at first sight, Mrs. Cheapstow, this place is not 
altogether what I used to describe to you at 
Lu(±now, but I hope you will like it better 
when you know it longer." 

" I have no doubt of it, my excellent friend ; 
the weather was so fine yesterday when we arri- 
ved that I have a most favourable impression of 
it." 

"At all events, you are well lodgied here," 
said the colonel, " and you ought to ^ve, judg- 
ing from your situation, abundance of excellent 
fish and mutton, with venison and moor-game 
to boot— things which go ^ to make any place 
* pleasant." 

" We have all these things in abundance, col- 
onel, as I hope to show you by-and-by ; in the 
mean time, let us return to the breakfrtst-table, fox 
I have not yet broke bread." 

" How wrong it was of you, uncle, to come 
out without taking something I" said Jamesina ; 
*^if 1 had been there I would have looked after 
you, who never think of yourself." 

Jamesina, affectionately attentive to her un- 
cle's wishes, particularly when she had a pur- 
pose to carry, went down stairs herself to order 
what she knew he liked best, and waited until 
he had finished his meal before she told him that 
she had a message from her brother, who want- 
ed her at Stoneyards for some reason or an- 
other. 

Miss Jamesina found, on second thoughts, 
that the more casual her movements seemed to 
be, the less notice thev were likely to attract ; 
and she thought, also, that it would be useless to 
say anvthing about time, as she trusted that per- 
haps chance might stand her friend, and furnish 
her with a better excuse for not reappearing that 
night than she might be able to mvent Her 
paufirey was therefore ordered, and, afrer taking a 
ceremonious leave of the " stranger ladies," ^he 
set forth, leaving her uncle too happy in the so- 
ciety of his friends to occupy himself much 
about her. She had given oraers before her de- 
parture which she hoped would keep him in 
good-humour with her, whether she returned or 
not ; for she had wisely considered that, if every- 
thing at table was as it ought to be, her presence 
would be the less missed. She had chirged the 
old housekeeper and cook " to exert their skill 
for the honour of the Highlands, and show the 
great colonel and the English ladies that they 
were no just come into a land of savages." 

The fearful waste all this would occasion was, 
to be sure, very grievous and hard to be borne, but, 
to keep people's thoughts from things with which 
they had nothing to do, " it would be ^' well war- 
red.'* She had even condescended so far as to 
take " the black creature," as she always called 
Cussim Aii, into consultation upon what the 
Lttcknow gentleman best liked. 

The servants and neighbours had now other 
things to think of than what had lately taken 
place ; the arrival of guests at Fembraes was 
soon generally known, and in the course of the 
day, all the nearest neighbours had come to pay 
their respects to the strangers, and show their 
regard for the laird by inviting him and his vis- 
iters to every house within ten miles round. 
Among the number was the doctor's friend and 
favourite, Miss Robina Ross; and, though he 
was not much accustomed to observe such things, 
he could not help remarking that she seemed 



struck with Eleonom from the tot moment oft 
their meeting. 

" I am glad to see. Miss Robina," he said, 
"that ye Uke my little lassie; for that is the. 
name she always gets from me." 

" There is something in her sweet face, Fem- 
braes, that brings back the days of lan^ syne to 
my heart. She is the living picture of my poor 
brother Kenneth, who is dead and gone." 

Miss Ross, charmed with her new acquaint- 
ance, paid a long visit, and engaged the doctor 
and his guests to come and cheer her solitude ;. 
" for, since my brother went to London, I have 
not seen a single creature. But it is curious that, 
all this time I should forget my friend Jame- 
sina. Where is she, doctor V* 

" Rode over to Stqneyards two hours ago : her 
brother wanted her, it seems." 

Miss Robina had more reason for remarking, 
this information than any ope was aware oL 
The evening alter the murder of Duncan M'Le- 
an — ^for his disappearance now went universally 
by that name — she had been to visit a sick person 
near the shore, and, as the fineness of the weather 
tempted her, returned part of the way on the 
sands. Her attention was attracted by some- 
thing black in the surf, which was rolling in at 
her leet with the flowing tide^ and she stopped 
to ascertain, if possible, what it could be, pre- 
possessed with the idea that it might have some 
connexion with the horrible transactions of the 
last night When it came within reach, she. 
stretch^ forward her umbrella, and drew to land 
a shoe of more than ordinary dimensions. 

" Is it possible 1" she thought, looking earnest- 
ly at the object before her, which was of better 
workmanship than the brogues usually worn by 
the common people, and was tied with a riband 
instead of a leathern thong, or pidnl, as they call- 
ed them; "and this, then, is the termination of 
this feanul night's work: this is what it has 
come to at last ! There was no other man in 
the country that had an interest to do what has 
been done but him that this shoe belongs to,, 
and if it were not for them that must bear the 
disgrace of his guilt, I would this moment send 
it to them who would let him hear of it ; but this, 
must not be. Wicked as Ae is, it is enough for 
them to be kin to such as he. This must not 
come upon them, and never shall it, if I canhelp< 
it.'* 

Miss Robina stood looking at the soaked shoe, 
and then, wrapping it up in her pocket-handker- 
chief, returned to her own home, where she de- 
posited it out of the way. She had seen some-^ 
Wy from Stoneyards, who had mentioned to her 
that the laird was not well. When she heard, at 
Fembraes, of Jamesina's sudden call, she felt 
fully persuaded that Stoneyards must have beea 
very severely wounded in the rencounter: for,, 
all circumstances taken together, leil not a aoubt 
that ke was the man. It was clear to her that 
Fembraes was unacquainted with the causes of 
suspicion against his brother-in-law, though she 
fancied that it must be otherwise with Jamesina; 
and she retumed home ailer her visit, not a little 
vexed with Uie sort of connivance into which she 
was forced. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

*<Arithoalrat 
A false creation- 
Proceeding from the heat-oppreMed brain ? 

* * * ii 

There's no such thing : 
It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes."— Shakspsabb. 

When Jamesina arrived at Stoneyards, she 
found her father suffering from a violent attack 
of fever, which had come on in the night, and 
which seemed to her to be of a very serious ap- 
pearance. His sleep was short and interrupt- 
ed, frequently broken by starts and mutterings, 
which she was sensible would be but too likely 
to attract notice fh>m any one within hearing. 
What to do in such circumstances she hardly 
knew. She would have given much to have had 
the advice of her uncle ; but she knew that if he 
came he must discover what she most wished to 
conceal, and she feared that the impetuosity of 
his temper, and his feelings of right and wrong, 
would not permit his lending countenance to any 
concealment of such aggravated offences. At 
any rate, she would endeavour to find out what 
there was to conceal before she ventured upon 
seeking such perilous assistance. 

As soon as the house was quiet for the night, 
which was at a very early hour, though to ner 
impatience it seemea never likely to arrive, she 
took up a candle, and stole softly to her motner's 
room. The servants slept so far out of hearing, 
in the top of one of the wings, that she did not 
dread interruption from them, and her brother 
Hugh had, as usual, taken such a potent share 
of whiskey-punch, that she was very certain, 
though his room was in the same part of the 
house, that few sounds could disturb him after 
Ills head was once upon his pillow. She opened 
• the door of theforbiaden apartment, and, as soon 
as she entered, shut it softly after her, almost 
suQraid to find herself in a place which remained 
in the exact state in which it was left the day of 
her mother's /uneral. She trembled as she pass- 
ed the mirror, and saw her own gliding figure 
reflected back from its dark surface. She neld 
the lock of her father's room-door in her hand 
for a few minutes after she had turned the bolt, 
almost incapable to enter, not knowing, as she 
thought, what she mi^ht see there, and, not- 
withstanding her old habits of eavesdropping, feel- 
ing something like remorse at the step she was 
taking ; but the idea that it was for good, and 
not for evil, encouraged her to open the door — 
and she saw enough to convince her that her 
worst fears were realized, and that her parent 
was a murderer ! 

While she was gazing on the fearful plaid — 
literally dved in its horrid hue — she fancied that 
the outer lock of the opposite door slowly turn- 
ed; she might be deceived, but, on looking 
again, was convinced that the bolt was with- 
drawn. Terrified at the idea of being caught in 
such a situation, she snatched up her candle, and 
escaped by the way she came ; out she had not 
shut the door after her when she heard her fa- 
ther say, in a tone of strange emotion, 

" Are yov, too come firam the grave to witness 
against me T' 

" It is me !'* she exclaimed, as well as her 
agitation would permit, fearful that his noise 
would betray him. " It is me !" 

" I know it, Marion ; and ye arc come to tell 
me that, though murder may lie hid for years, it 
will rise in judgment at last." 



I Jamesina, aware of his critical sitnatioiL 
I made a desperate effort, opened the door, and 
stood before nim . His glazed eyes and wander- 
ing intellect could hardly discern the living be- 
ing who spoke from her whom his imagination 
had conjured up from the grave to upbraid him 
wifh his crimes. 

"Hear me, father, and be composed," said 
Jamesina, collecting her spirits for the effort. 
" No one knows this-but me — ^no one need know 
it, if you will only be quiet ; and it was that I 
might find means to hide it that brought me here. 
Be guided by me : return to your bed, and let 
me act." 

The unexpectedness of the meeting— the sight 
of a woman^s gaiment going out of tJuu doar, 
acting upon a guilty conscience, and a head con- 
fused by fever, almost persuaded Stoneyaids that 
he had seen an inhabitant of the other world, 
and he stood pale and motionless before his 
daughter, his huge figure wrapped in a multi- 
tude of linen fol(&, which crossed over his right 
shoulder, and passed under the kft arm; but 
when the first impression had passed from his 
mind, the hardened rufi^n was almost disposed 
to laugh at his own weakness. He listened for 
a moment, and, finding all was still, said coolly, 

" Ye are right, Jamesina, ye are quite right; 
and if I had been wise, 1 would have told you 
all this ill-fared scrape at first — ^but I cannot 
stand'long; and, as ye said, I'll go back to my 
bed, for my head begins to swim ; and when ye 
have locked the doors, come to me, and we'll 
talk of what is to be done to get over this bad 
job." 

After he was gone, Jamesina fastened the 
doors of her motoer's apartment as she had 
found them, and returned to her father, whom 
she found groaning in agony from the pain caus- 
ed by his exertion. As soon as the smart of his 
wound had a little subsided, he proceeded to state 
what had been the motives oi his conduct, ac-' 
cording to his own ideas of right and wrong. 

" Ye'll may be mind, Jamesy, that at the time 
of your grandfather's death, I took in hand his 
affairs as next of kin to the heir, and there were 
some sums besides which your uncle remitted 
for other things. As ill luck would have it, at 
that very time I was pressed for money, and as I 
knew that I could at any time replace it, I did- 
na think much of taking what came into my 
hands to save my credit when I was so much in 
want of it; but, though things went very well 
after, and I greatly increased my sheep, I could 
never make it convenient to repay the money^ 
and I just wrote a letter to your uncle in the In- 
dies to give an account of my managemem^ 
without saying on3rthing aboot that. Your moth- 
er, who was better at the pen and ink than I 
was, came to the knowledge of the business. 

" Auld Madge, who, ye kenned, was always an 
auld-farraned, lang-headed, glib-tongued wife, if 
she werena something waar, came by some of 
her cantrips to find it out also, and had the im- 
pudence to speak to me aboot it, at a time when 
she thought she had gotten an advantage over 
me ; but it ill set the like o' her to dictate to 
me, and I garred send her out of the country fiw 
her pains, and she was keepit where I hoped 
she wad never have come to travail me again ; 
but, by some cast of her trade, the laird is no lanr 
back to Fembraes, when the old hag cheausd 
them that watched her, and got here as ye ken. 
I well knew that it wad na do to let her get her 
tongue loose, and I didna see much hann In 
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throving an aald, useless cieatare like her into 
the sea, in place of letting her breed mischief in 
quiet families wi' going back on bygone tales. 
All Uiat I am sorry for is, that I dia na do it at 
•nee ten years ago, and now all this wadna hae 
come of it. I trusted that the countryfolk wad 
take her nonappearance for another flight like 
the first; but my feet on the sand took the notice 
of her muckle wrong-headed son, who must 
needs, to be sure, watch to discover. It wad nev- 
er do for me to let such staps to be seen by the 
whole countryside, and I was therefore obliged 
to sweep them awa every night. 

" Many a good laugh I hae had to myself 
while I was doing it ; and once^ when Rory More 
stopped to look, I roared like a seacalf, to keep 
him from coming back again ; and I made my- 
self sure that the neighbours wad be too much 
frightened with the notion that Madge had friends 
who could not show themselves in daylight to 
come and disturb me at such hours. But the 
fool Duncan, who was running on the fate that 
was dreed for him, must forsooth come upon me 
sword in hand, and, as I doubt, left me a ken- 
speckle mark on my left shoulder which will 
last me all- my days — the blade is wellnigh cut 
from the back. What could I do in sell-defence 
but put the life out o' himi for if I had na kill- 
ed him, he wad hae killed me : however, aft'^r"! 
had done it, I had leisure to know that the law 
would call it murder, so I made the best of my 
way home, though I had lost one of my shoes at 
the rocks, and cut my foot in consequence ; but 
I have lost so much blood, and am so little able 
to help myself, that I doubt, without your assist- 
ance, I may be able to get through it." 

" That ye shall have, depend upon it ; but it 
18 a jsity ye didna tell me sooner." 

" Yes, I might have known, Jamesy, that ye 
are no a woman to be frighted with straws." 

Jamesina protested that she was relieved to 
hear that it was no toorse; she did not very well 
see how her father could have hdqfed the accident 
which happened with Duncan M'Lean, though 
she knew that it would not be so easy to per- 
suade the rest of the world of that. The crimes 
committed were not, in her opinion, to be compa- 
red with the disgrace which would follow, if they 
were brought to light. To have the head of the 
family hanged like a thief by the common law, 
would be a blot forever in their 'scutcheon; " if 
it had been rebellion, or any gentleman-like crime, 
it would not signify ; but all the stories ikab would 
luring out— K)h! she would never live to hear 
them!" 

With these thoughts and feelings, she set her- 
self to deliberate what was to be done for her 
purpose. To get rid of the bloody plaid was 
not an easy undertaking, and all the rest of the 
clothes were in the same condition, with the ex- 
ception of the stockings, neckcloth, and pocket- 
handkerchief, which had been bound round the 
wounded foot, and burned by Hugh. 

She first thought of burning the rest al^o; but 
then she knew that the singed smell of wool at 
that hour would raise the inmates of the family 
with the idea that the house was on fire. She 
returned to the counting-room, where she burned 
the linen, and carried the woollen down to the 
little bum at the end of the house; and, as soon 
as she had deposited the clothes in the pool 
where the cattle drank, to steep, and placed 
stones on the several articles to prevent them 
being carried away with the stream, she return- 
ed into the room whence she had taken them, 



and with soap and water carefully effaced every 
mark on the floor. 

Stoneyards had, on reaching his own house, 
changed his clothes in his counting-room, and 
had wrapped a sheet tightly across his shoulder 
in place of the plaid. When his daughter had, 
with great pains, restored everything in the room 
to its usual appearance, she returned to the bum 
to withdraw the soaked garments, which she 
hoped had been thoroughly cleansed by the flow 
of pure water, not a little satisfied m her own 
mind with having been able to effect so much 
without leaving traces behind. Though her fa- 
ther's rough bandage had stanched his wound, 
it had now become so painful and hard that it 
much aggravated his sufferings ; before momin? 
his fever returned with increased violence, and 
Jamesina plainly perceived that, without medi- 
cal assistance, his life would be in danger. To 
send for her uncle was a thing not to be thought 
of, and to call in another medical man, without 
informing him, would be betraying her secret as 
efi'ectually. She knew that Dr. Wiley at Do- 
lour would neither see nor inquire into anything 
but what t^^e family chose, and she earnestly 
wished that at present she could have his assist- 
ance. Once she thought of taking Hugh into 
her confidence, but she soon dismibsed the idea 
as impolitic, and ultimately useless. 

" He has neither head nor hands," she thought; 
" and if the worst comes to the worst, nobody can 
extort from him what he does not know." 

In case of her father's death, a discovery must 
be made, and she dreaded the thought of figuring 
as heroine in such a tale. To contrive to get 
her uncle out of the way, and then to get the 
assistance of Dr. Wiley, was the only means 
which her head, fertile as it was, could devise : 
for this purpose, after mature consideration, she 
wrote the following letter to her sister, Mrs. 
M'Askel: 

" Stoneyards. 
" My dear Grizzy, 
"As ye well know the sisterly interest that I 
take in you and youre, ye will be the less sur- 
prised at the proof of it I am going to give you : 
ye know well that the honour and credit of the 
family have always lain near my heart, and that 
I watch over everythmg that can touch it; ye 
will be pleased to learn that ye have an oppor- 
tunity now to do, what will, without doubt, be 
agreeable to our uncle Fembraes : ye know how 
])recise he is about what he calls friendly atten- 
tions to them that are in his good graces, and 
how liberal he is in minding such things at 
another time. Now a thought has just struck 
me, that, as you wanted to send your son, my 
nephew Jemmy, to the Indies, this wad be the 
time to set aboOt it. A great colonel of our un- 
cle's friends is come to stay with him at Fem- 
braes for some time, with his wife and only- 
child — a great heiress she will be, and it would 
be worth Archie's while, your husband's brother, 
to look after her. Now I was just thinking that, 
if ye were to ask him and them all to stay a 
week or so with you at Long Byars, it would 
please our uncle, and maybe profit you. He 
thought much of the things that ye sent him by 
the last carrier, because they came when he had 
friends in the house, and he wad think more of 
this. The sooner the invitation is sent, the better 
it will look. You have the circuit ball the night 
after to-morrow, and it would seem as if ye 
thought much of the pleasure of his friends to 
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ask the young lady there. If he goes hell tak 
so many things m)m Fembraes with him that 
ye*ll no have much trouble, and I'll take care to 
see to it myself. 

" To prevent mistakes, I send this by express, 
and will expect an answer by return of Rob John- 
son—if ye think fit, ye can write back to our 
uncle by him. 

" With kind compliments to the laird and the 
balms 

« Believe me, faithfully, 

" Your very loving si^r, 

" Jamesina Sinclair." 

Having finished this epistle, she retired to 
take a little rest before the return of daylight 
permitted her to despatch the therein named Rob 
Johnson, with many charges " not to let grass 
grow under his feet" by the way, and promises 
of reward if he came soon back. 

Her father's room was now put into such or- 
der, that she rather wished the servants of the 
family to enter, and took an opportunity to leave 
the dooT of his counting-room open, as they 
passed it, so that they could see his clothes, 
which she had dried at the fire, hanging over a 
chair in the place where he usually put them off. 
These she thought prudent precautions, as she 
was aware, from her brother Hugh, that some 
observations had been made upon Stoneyards' 
being taken ill, just then, for the first time in his 
life; and a cotter's wife even ventured to say 
in the kitchen tiiat " she feared there was some 
evil coming over the family at Stoneyards, for 
she had the last night, when she went out late 
to bed her cow, seen a light in the * lady's room,' 
where light hadna been since the night afier her 
funeral." 

These reports soon spread to Kelpfield, and 
brought up Miss Ross to inquire for Jamesina, 
whom she naturally concluded must find herself 
in a very disagreeable situation; and, as soojii as 
they met, with the light she had already upon 
the subject, her penetration was at no loss to 
discover that things were exactly as she sup- 
posed. 

Robina Ross had never felt affection for a 

Serson so different from herself as Jamesina 
inclair; but she was her mother's daughter, 
and that mother had been Robina's dearest 
firiend. The families had always been intimate, 
and poor Mrs. Sinclair had, upon her death-bed, 
conjured Robina to continue tne regard she had 
felt for her to her children. Could friendship 
have existed without esteem, Miss Ross would 
have felt it for Jamesina ; but, setting afifection 
out of the question, she certainly did feel interest 
in everything which related to the family of her 
early friend,, and would have strained every 
nerve to prevent sorrow and disgrace from fall- 
ing upon it. She knew that the crimes com- 
mitted included both— that murder was a crime 
pursued by the vengeance of heaven f but, with 
the feelings of her country, she thought that, as 
what was done could not be undone^ all that re- 
mained was, if possible, to prevent the innocent 
from suffering with the guilty. 

" To think that the husband of my friend Ma- 
rion M*Alpin, and the father of her children, 
should be nanged for such a dreadful thing, 
however much he may deserve it, is what I 
cannot bear to think of— disgrace never came 
near their door till now— «ind Siough I must sor- 
row for the innocent blood that's crying from the 
gronnd, I cannot help wishing, for the sake of 



others, to screen him that spilt it from the puiK 
ishment he deserves for more than that, though 
she that's away prayed that punishment might 
never light upon nim." 

With these feelings, Miss Ross, after having 
expressed her concern at the illness of Stone- 
yards, ofiered to remain with his daughter, and 
sit up at night if such attendance was necessary, 
as she well knew that the servants of the house 
were not equal to the care of an invalid. Jame- 
sina, however, at present declined the proffered 
kindness, in the hope that her father would be 
better ; and Miss Ross took leave with a strict 
injunction to send for her if she could be of use^ 
she added, with an emphasis which left her 
hearer no doubt she knew all, ^' You know, for 
your mother's sake, I would willingly do any- 
thing in my power- and it is just as well te 
keep things among friends, as put ourselves in 
the mouth of the public at such a time." 

"I well know your kindness for my poor 
mother," answered Jamesina, " and if he is not 
better to-night, I will send for you to-morrow 
morning." With this agreement they parted. 

Jamesina had the satisfaction, in the coarse 
of the day, to see her messenger return with a 
satisfactory answer from Mrs. M*Askel, in the 
shape of an invitation for her uncle and his 
guests for the circuit ball, which she lost not a 
moment in forwarding to its destination, and 
soon had the additional pleasure to find it was 
accepted. She then sent Hugh .o Fembraes, as 
he was also included in Mrs. M'Askel's invita- 
tion, to tell her uncle that, as she understood 
firom her sister that he and his visiters were 
going to Long Byars. and that there was so 
much company in the house that there would be 
no room for her, she would just stay where she 
was until his return, as Barbara was away, 
and that there was a hundred things for her 
to do. 

Much pleased with the feasible appearance 
she had brought things to bear, she waited with 
impatience to hear mat her uncle had actually 
set out before she sent for Dr. Wiley, and she 
told the servants about her " that; as her father 
still continued far from well, she would like to 
see their old doctor for her own satisfaction ; but 
that, as there was not much the matter with him, 
she could not think of disturbing her kind uncle 
with it, and he busy with strange Mends." 

If her father recovered, she could tell this story 
to her uncle when he came back, and if he did 
not, she was certain he would not find fault with 
her then. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

*' In her native hone 
She dwelt, begirt with growing in&ncy, 

but, behold I 

Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward stiife, 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 
As if its lid weie charged with unshed tears." 

Btroh. 

It may now be perhaps as well to retrograde 
a little in our story, and go back to the time of 
old Fembraes's death, when Stoneyards had, as 
he said, become the executor to the estate. Sev- 
eral large sums of money had come into his 
hands, which he, without scruple, appropriated 
to his own use, as also a considerable remittance 
which Dr. M'Alpin had made for the purchase 
of some land contiguous to Fembraes. Imme* 
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ctiateiy after the old gentleman's death, Stone- 
yards had ordered his bed, and the furniture of 
the apartment in which he had died, to be burn- 
ed, upon pretence of his having died of a fever 
:whicn was considered very infectious. Among 
the condemned articles was an ancient bureau, 
containing a variety of papers and documents 
which the executor thought would be better out 
of the way. 

Old Madge M'Lean, the doctor's nurse, had 
always, since the death of his mother, remained 
with his grandfather at Fembraes, and she, being 
eonstantly about his person in his old age, had 
been in the habit of seeing him deposite what- 
ever he considered as most valuable in this bu- 
zeau, and had opportunity to know that it con- 
tained papers ofconsequence to his grandson, as 
well as to be certain that there was nothing in- 
ibctious in the illness which caused the old gen- 
tleman's death. She had stoutly contested the 
matter with Dr. Wiley, when, two days after 
the funeral, she had heard him, in compliance 
with Stoneyards* opinion, declare that the bed 
should be burned. She well knew that Stone- 
yaxds had passed the greatest part of the night 
there after the funeral oirmer; she had her own 
reasons forsupposing that the discoveries he then 
Boade were the cause of the unexpected order ; 
and, at all events, before it was put into execu- 
tion, she resolved to get possession of a bundle 
of papers which she had often heard her old mas- 
ter say " would be worth something to his grand- 
son," and take the risk of anv infection attending 
them. This she effected witiiout suspicion, and, 
at the same time, laid her hand upon a letter 
addressed to the old gentleman, by which Dr. 
M'Alpin made a remittance for the purchase he 
desired to make so near his paternal inheritance. 
The contents of the chamber were consigned to 
the flames, and, Stoneyards believed, to oblivion 
together. 

' Time passed on, and the desired purchase was 
never made by the executor, though such large 
additions were made to the sheepwalks at Stone- 
yards, that Madge's suspicions on the subject 
were turned into certainty. One day, when Mrs. 
Sinclair was regretting to the nurse that the 
lands of Braeton nad not been purchased for her 
brother, though she had written to inform him 
as soon as they were likely to be in the tnarket, 
Madfl;e asked, "And did ye never hear your 
grandfather say, mem, that he had gotten a letter 
irom my ain dear bsuml" a name by which she 
always called the child of her affectioh. " Did 
ye never hear that he had a letter, and money 
too to make the purchase ? But he might have 
forgotten, that's true — ^he was so ill at the time it 
came." 

" You must be mistaken, Madge, I never heard 
anything of the kind ; and if it had beeu the case, 
I would surely have known it." 

" Ye'U maybe think, mem, "that I am taking 
too much upon me ; but ye remember that I 
nursed you, and the dear bairn that's awa, and 
I may speak of things to you that wadna set 
others." 

" You have no need to call all this to my mind, 
Madge, for I have never forgotten your kindness 
to me and my dear brother, or your attachment 
to our house. But what have you to tell me 
now, that you should think it necessary to bring 
it to my mind V 

" I bring it to your mind because I have to 
speak of them wnose behaviour to you I am no 
well pleased wi*, though ye never complain." 



" That is a useless subject to talk upon, Madge, 
and had better be left alone. Tell me what yoa 
were going to say about my brother and the let- 
ter." 

" I cannot do the one without the other, for 1 
must speak of their deeds anent this job." 

" Well, well, better let it pass. Ill bear the 
burden that Grod has seen fit to lay upon me." 

" And a sore one it is, that's true. But it's no 
to vex you, or to notice what canna be mended," 
said M!adge, with the liberty which her situation 
in the family gave her; " it's to serve your broth- 
er that I must speak now." 

" Well, well, Madge, say on." 

"Well, then, to tell ye the truth, I misdoubted 
the order for burning the things in your grand- 
father's room, and with your leave I took care to 
see what was in the black oak bureau first ;" and 
observing that Mrs. Sinclair was going to inter- 
rupt her, '* but hear me to an end. It was no for 
ill that I did it, but because I had good reason to 
think it would be for his loss, and, sure enough, 
I was right There I found this letter," produ- 
cing that ahready mentioned, " in his own blessed 
handwriting, and in it ye'U see his orders to buy 
the Braeton — and ye'U find, too, that he sent the 
money to pay for the purchase when it was made, 
so that wasna what prevented it. When did he 
ever neglect to do anything that was right and 
becoming the blood that flows in his veins 1" 

Mrs. Sinclair took the letter, and, after she hao. 
read it, found that things were just as the nurse 
had stated them to be, and that it was reaUy her 
brother's desire to have made the purchase ske 
so much wished for him. " Stoneyards cart 
never have known of this letter, Madge: and it 
is a pity that you did not produce it to niim be- 
fore the lands were sold to another." 

" That's all, mem, that ye ken about the mat- 
ter, dt wasna that he didna ken of this letter 
that made him bum the bureau, but that he didna. 
want that others should ken of it. I have reason 
to know that he garred auld Donald Fox, the 
fiictor, draw the money, though it went for other 
things than that it was sent for, and many anothmr 
sum forbye, as thae papers will show.'^ 

' Madge again produced the other budget which 
she had got into her possession, and which Mrs. 
Sinclair saw was in the handwriting of her 
grandfather, giving an exact statement of the 
ready money of which he died possessed. »< 

"All this is very extraordinary, Madge," she 
said, "and must not pass in this way. It is 
dreadful to think that my poor brother, who has 
been toiling all his life under a burning sun, and 
banished, one may say, from all he loves best, 
should be stripped and plundered in this way by 
his nearest of kin ! It is very extraordinary ; but 
I will see into it, come of it what will. When 
I was the only sufferer, I thought it my duty to 
bear all without complaiitt; but no human being 
shall injure him, if 1 have the power to help it 
Oh ! if he could but know the life I have passed 
since he left me — ^but that is a thing he must 
never know. And now that we are upon, the 
subject, Madge, atid that ye have heard me say 
more than any mortal heard me say befbre — ^for 
no complaint ever passed my lips but what was 
made to my God — ^promise me, Madge, that you 
will never be the person to inform my brother of 
Stoneyards' behaviour to me." 

" For your sake, mem, and for your brother's 

sake, what I know will go to the grave with me." 

" Well, ah that is settled, let us speak of what 

can be done to serve my brother now. You must 
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^ve me these papers, Madge, and 111 insist upon 
Stoneyaids making restitution of such ill-got 
gear." 

Stoneyaxds was at the time absent from home 
aboat the purchase of grazings which lay con- 
tie^aous to his lai^st uirm, and his poor wife, 
'Whose health was broken down by sorrow and 
ill treatment, suffered cruelly irom the agitation 
of spirits caused by his protracted delay. The 
'Step she had determined upon taking was so con- 
trary to her usual habits of meek suffering, that 
dread of the issue tormented ^er mind. She 
■knew she had to deal with one who would not 
fail to use every advantage fortune had put in 
•his power. 

When he did return, she perceived, as soon as 
he entered, that something had occurred to please 
liim in no common degree, though he strove to 
^over his exterior satisfaction with an air of cha- 
grin : his deceit was too clumsy to deceive even 
those less accustomed to observe him. Mrs. 
'Sinclair tried to discover what had happened, 
but he saved her the trouble, for he had no soon- 
er thrown aside his riding-gear than he burst out, 

" Her^s a pretty story ! Here's a bonny ket- 
tle of fish ! What will Fembraes say when he 
hears of this 1 And how I am to tell him is 
what I do not very well see." 

" Tell me first," inquired his wife, "what you 
-are speaking about, and then I shall be the better 
able to answer vou" — ^not without a suspicion 
that some new plot was hatching. 

" Have you not heard what is ringing through 
the whole country'? Do ye not know that old 
-Donald Fox is dead, and, what is the worst part 
*for us, has died a bankrupt." 

" I am sorry to hear of the old man*s death, 
Tor it must have been sudden ; and I am sorry to 
hear that his affairs are in such a bad state for 
%is family— but I do not see how it can be of any 
-consequence to my brother." 

"Nol when he had all his affairs in his hands 
— ^that is to say, whatever your grandfather lefl." 

** My grandiather was not the man to leave his 
money in such a way ; and you know, Stone- 
;yards, and I know, that you have drawn evexy- 
' thing out of Donald Fox's hands that might have 
'been there, and I can bring proof, if such is 
^wanted." 

Stoneyards, at this, changed colour ; his face 
became purple with rage ; and he demanded, in 
a tone choked by passion, how she dared to 
know or think anything about matters which did 
not belong to her. 

" It does not signify, Stoneyards, how I. came 
to know it, but I do know it ; and if you do not 
give me your promise to do justice to my broth- 
er, but persist in imposing such a story upon 
'him, even at the hazard of cutting off my own 
children from his inheritance, because they are 
yours, I will do that sooner than let my kind and 
•^generous brother be <hiped and plundered by 
those who owe him so much." 

Passion almost overcame Stoncyanis at this 
resolute declaration, and, under its influence, he 
made a movement as if he would have amihi- 
lated the speaker on the spot where she stood; 
'but, checking himself, and clinching his teeth, 
he stood for a moment looking at her, and then, 
an a voice hardly articulate from conflicting pas^ 
■sions, desired her to consider well before she took 
*any step, and not, by her folly, reduce her family 

'* Ye would no like to see them reduced to 
HhaXf would ye V 



" I have told you once, Stoneyaids, and I tefll 
you again, that no selfish consideration of what 
1 or my femily may suffer will make me stand 
tamely by, and see my liberal, my noble-minded 
brother robbed of his rightful inheritance." 

" And is this your prudence — and is this your 
consideration fo^ your family, madam 1" de- 
manded her husband, bitterly. " And if I did 
in my need apply a little of the money, which he 
can well spare, to my own use, must ye, by your 
presumptuous folly, bring him upon my back at 
a time when it would be ruin to me V* 

" If that is the case, write ta my brother fairly 
and honestly, and tell him what you have done, 
and I am certain that he will never trouble you 
about payment until it be convenient ; but do 
not attempt to deceive him, or make him believe 
that what you have taken for your own purpo- 
ses is lost in the hands of others." 

" Ay, but it would settle the matter at once, 
without vexation to him, or trouble to me, and I 
would have nothing hanging over my head to 
pay at another time, when it may not be more 
convenient than it is now, and I could sleep in 
peace." 

" Yes, if your conscience would let you ; but 
mine will never let me rest under such a bur- 
den, and if you do not get rid of it by doing jus- 
tice, I must." 

" You have wrought yourself into such a fe- 
ver about this silly business," said Stoneyards, 
with a malicious sneer, " that you had better go 
to bed now, and sleep it off if you can, and m. 
the morning we shall see what is to be done." 

" As you say, I am ill able to speak or think 
more on the subiect ; but I tell you fairly, that 
if you do not make James acquamted with what 
has passed, / shall." 

"Ye shall do nothing of the kind," muttered 
Stoneyards betnreen his teeth, as he went out of 
the room, and shut the door with a jerk after 
him, " if it is in the power of man to rule Uie 
will of woman or to tie her tongue. After all, 
there is but one way effectual, and that would 
be, ifi when she went to her bed, she were never 
to rise." 

This thought had no sooner presented itself to 
his mind than it seemed, by some strange fasci- 
nation, to remain by him : he commenced to tumi 
over the subject in his own mind. 

" Her health is so bad. that her life caimot be 
long ; it is impossible it can go beyond the next 
fall, and perhaps, her time is much nearer. She 
is as thin as a skeleton, and has such a cough, 
that it would he only saving her longer pain to 
quiet it altogether, and then thia fashions busi- 
ness wouM lie still with her. I wonder," he 
next thought, "what is in that cough-draught 
that the doctor sends ; I might, I dare say, with- 
out any one's kenning a word aboot it, put some- 
thing there that would do the business more ef> 
fectually." . 

With this intention he watched the arrival of 
the doctor's messenffer, and jtook the vial con- 
taining the draught from the hands of the maid 
who had brought it up stairs, and, carrying it 
into his own room, examined the bottle and the 
colour of its contents. Finding that it resembled 
laudanum, he threw out the draught and filled 
up the vial with that medicine, and then placed 
it where it usually stood. 

What he anticipated happened: his victim, 
unable to sleep, called for her draugtit, and drank 
off the contents of the vial without discovering 
the deceit Strong convolsions foUowed, and 
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lier state became so alarming that it was evident 
she would not see the light ofa new day. Madge 
M'Lean instantly despatched a messenger for 
the doctor, and Miss Ross, who was by tUe bed- 
side of her suffering friend in time to receive her 
last directions. I'here she found Stoneyards, 
who seemed particularly anxious that his wife 
should not exert herself by attempting to s^ak, 
and often exhorted her to compose hersell and 
try to get a little sleep. 

It seemed that Mrs. Sinclair's mind was agi- 
tated by something more than her own alarming 
condition, and that her husband dreaded the dis- 
closure she wanted to make more than the sud* 
den catastrophe which was just at hand. Mad^e 
appeared impatient of the presence and interfe- 
xence of Stoneyards, and even ventured to say 
that her mistress would be much better if he 
would leave off speaking to her, and that, if he 
would go to his own room, she would call him 
if he was wanted. 

Stonevards wa» deaf to her remonstrances and 
proposals : he did not wish to quit his ill-fated 
wife while speech or recollection remained, and 
he only repeated his wishes that she would try 
and get a little sleep. 

" If you were to take some of the laudanum, 
my dear, it would perhaps compose you." 
. The sufferer made no answer but by an avert- 
aed motion of the head. 

" Laudanum, say ye 1" said Madge, bitterly : 
" I doubt but she has had too much already. I 
hae seen laudajium in mv day, and never saw 
much good come from it." 

" What do )rou say, Madge V inquired Robi- 
na; '' surely, if she has had too much laudanum, 
the doctor should be sent for !" 

" Never heed what Madge says or thinks," in- 
terposed Stoneyards; "ye may be sure, Miss 
Boss, that I sent for the doctor when I saw the 
melancholy state that my wife, poor woman, had 
fallen into ; but I doubt it is past his skill, or any 
.other body's to be of use to her now; but we 
must be resigned to afflicting dispensations when 
they come. Miss Robina; nobody kens better 
than yourself what this is to me — nobody better 
kens what a wife she has been, and what a moth- 
er — ^but we mauna repine, we mauna repine." 

Stoneyards had taken the opportunity of old 
Madge's absence from the room to make this 
profession of his resignation. Robina, who saw 
that her friend's sufferings were increased by the 
mistake Madge had mentioned, left the room in 
the intention of sending Hugh to bring instant 
assistance to his mother. As she did so, the old 
woman returned with the laudanum-bottle in her 
hand, which she held up to Stoneyards, saying, 
with a look of keen scrutiny, " This bottle was 
■full to the brim yesterday, as I had good reason 
to know ; but see till it now— it's half empty and 
more— there is enough out of it to explain aU 
this." 

" As ye say, Ma^," answered Stoneyards, 
with imperturbable enrontery, " there is too much 
out of that bottle, and I fear there is some mis- 
take, though how it should come to pass is more 
than I can gu^ss." 

" But I can guess right well," answered Madge, 
fixing her sharp, keen eyes upon her master, or, 
rather, her mistress's husband, as she always 
called him ; " I can guess right well — audit were 
well if the sheriff heard of it." 

Stoneyards turned to an ashy paleness, though 
he opened his mouth to protest his ignorance of 
Jier meaning ; at the same time, his wife held up 



her hand, and made a sign^ for sile&ce, while 
she said, in a feeble tone, 

"Madge, for the love you bear to me and 
mine, never let such a word pass your lips, or 
such a thought enter your heart. What is past 
cannot be recalled, and my children must have 
one parent when they have lost the other. Madge, 
give me your promise that this goes no farther, 
that I may die in peace ; and I call upon you to 
witness that I forgive whatever has been done 
against me, as I hope to receive forgiveness," 

"And am I to see you murdered before my 
facel" answered the indignant old woman. 
" And am I to see my dear bairn plundered and 
robbed in his rightful patrimony, and no say that 
ill has been done 1 And am I to see the root and 
branch of my auld and honourable master's fam- 
ily laid in the dust 1 and am I to tie my tongue 
and uphauld them that did it 1 It's no in human, 
nature, and it's no in mine." 

" Madge M'Lean, you never refused my re- 
quest, and you will not do so now — ^it is the last 
that I shall ever make of you— think of my chil- 
dren ! you are not the person that would try to 
bring infamy upon their name. Promise me 
that for their sake and for my sake this will nev- 
er go farther, and Stoneyards will promise to re- 
store to my dear brother what is his lawful right j. 
promise both before I quit this world, and keep 
the promise ye make, as ye look for peace here 
or happiness hereafler." 

The promises thus solemnly required were re- 
luctantly given, and Mrs. Sinclair, exhausted bv 
the effort she had made, sank back upon her pil- 
low, sensible that her end was approaching; she 
desired that her children should be brought to- 
her, and that she should be lefl alone with them. 
Stoneyards, now satisfied that no confession to 
his prejudice would be made, was glad to quit a 
scene of patient suffering which touched even 
his hard heart with a feeling something like re- 
morse, 

Robina Ross watched by her poor friend while 
life remained, and readily gave the {»:omise Mrs- 
Sinclair required, to assist and direct her chil- 
dren after life was gone. " You will be a moth- 
er to them, Robina, if they should ever need 
your care, and to the keeping of the Grod of love- 
and mercy to whom I am going, I commit yoit 
and them.^' 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" Foul wbiffporings are abroad ; utuu^ral deeds 
Do breed oniiatural trouble*.'' 

Macbeth. 

Stoneyards was not without hope that he- 
might be able to enjoy the fruit of a crime which 
the death of his wife, and the promise she had 
exacted from Madge M'Lean, who was alone 
acquainted with the dreadful secret, would bury 
in obscurity; and he had afterward the effrontery, 
when talking with Madge, to affect to consider 
all which had passed at that time as the effect of 
delirium in the mind of his wife, and his passive 
acquiescence as an act of soothing compassion 
due to her distracted state. 

Robina was but imperfectly acquainted with 
the circumstance which had led to the extraor- 
dinarv kind of anxiety Stoneyards had mani- 
fested to prevent his wife from speaking when 
she had first been called to her bedside, and: 
rather guessed than knew the motives by which. 
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lie was actuated; bnt she had seen enough to 
raise suspicions, and to increase, if possible, the 
dislike which she had always iielt for the self- 
ish and coarse habits of her poor friend's hus- 
band. She well knew that Mrs. Sinclair's life 
had been for years a scene of bitter trial, though 
it was a, subject upon which she had never com- 
plained, even to her own mother, and now Ro- 
bina could little bear Mr. Sinclair's professions 
of resignation, and still more hypocritical pro- 
fessions of sorrow. She suspected that his un- 
just dealings by his brother-in-law had been the 
means of shortening the life of his poor wife ; 
but as her friend had said any inquiry into the 
case would only be to cover her family with dis- 
grace, Robina resolved that no hint to their dis- 
paragement should pass her lips, or, if she could 
help- it, no outward action of hers betray her in- 
waid feelings. 

She was keenly alive to the sentiments of her 
country regarding family respectability ; and 
though a good and a pious woman, thought it 
no harm to practise a little of the Jesuitical cas- 
uistry which upholds the respectability of family 
connexions, even at the expense of truth. Ro- 
bina Ross would not have been guilty of false- 
hood for her own benefit, had her life depended 
upon its success ; but to prevent talking about 
what would be injurious to the family of her be- 
loved friend, and cause the innocent to suiSer for 
the guilty, and bring odium upon an ancient and 
honourable name, was in her view of the matter 
quite another affair. 

OH Madge M'Lean was better instructed in 
what had taken place, and even possessed proofs 
which she could bring into a court of justice, if 
need were; but she resolved, in conformity to ner 
promise to her dying mistress, only to use them 
as instruments to force Stoneyards into compli- 
ance with his part of the agreement. She hated 
the man, and perhaps felt a sort of triumph in 
having such check over him ; but, with the pru- 
dence peculiar to her character and country, she 
resolved to keep her own counsel, and take none 
into her secret unless such assistance was indis- 
pensable to compel Stoneyards to the restitution 
of embezzled property she was determined he 
should make. With this intent, after the death 
of Mrs. Sinclair, Madge made no farther com- 
ments even to Miss Robina Ross, who remained 
at the house until the last duties were paid to the 
companion of her vouth. The old woman, with 
her own hands, laid out the bodv, and then called 
upon Stoneyards " to look on his work — and as 
sure as she lies there," she continued, " nothing 
but your restoring to Fembraes what ye have 
unjustly kept from him, will prevent me from 
making this known to them that will see justice 
done. I have that in my power which will make 
that which passed in darkness as cles^ as noon- 
day." 

Stoneyards again renewed his promise, fright- 
ened by a threat which he knew could be put into 
execution ; firmly resolved, however, at tne time 
he did so, to find means to evade its perform- 
ance. " After doing so much, it will be hard," 
he thought, " if I am obliged to stop now." 

ft was observed from that day that old Madge 
M'Lean had an extraordinary influence upon 
Stoneyards, and that a word fiim her could rule 
him when none other dare to come near him. 
*' She maun be a witch indeed to manage the 
like of him," said the servants ; " the muckle- 
homed dell himsel is no more camsterie than 
him in his tantrums." It was also ob^enred 
O 



about the house "that auld Madge read written 
papers, and that, too, at unco' hours of the night ; 
and that she was once seen with pen and ink in 
her hand, writing something which she hid the 
first moment that any one looked at hei^-no very 
good signs, as everybody knew — she spoke to 
hersel, or maybe to them that wadna gie an an- 
swer in other folk's hearing ; and wi' a word she 
garred the laird be still when he was raging about 
like a roaring lion, and she made him write in 
his counting-room, as it was plain to see, often 
against his will." 

But from all these usurpations and strange 
ways, the house of Stoneyards was suddenly 
delivered. Old Madge went one day to the 
tryste of Drumillar, at twenty miles distance, 
and never came home. She was to have gone 
to her sister's, but there she never arrived. 
What had become of her none could ever learn. 
The servants, and, by their account, the neigh- 
bours, were disposed, as the most reasonable alod 
probable opinion, to think "that she had just 
taken a trip on a broomstick across the seas to 
some of her old haunts, for it was weel kenned 
that she was over far-travelled and over book- 
learned for any honest woman, and everybody 
knew that the like of her had their own ways of 
ganging and coming, no like the rest of the 
warld." 

This solution was so satisfactory, that after 
waiting, and wondering, and conjecturing, old 
Madge shared the fate which awaits even those 
who occupy most of the public attention, and 
was gradually forgotten, notwithstanding her 
son's diligent search to discover what had be- 
come of her. Even he was at last forced to 
believe that she had been drowned crossing a 
small arm of the sea which lay in her route. 
The servants found a new subject of surprise, 
when, on Duncan's inspecting the little property 
and movables his mother had left behmd her, 
no writtoi papers were to be found : a drcum- 
stance only to be reconciled with her late studies 
by the very probable notion "ijiat she had been 
called upon to deliver these writings to them 
wha sudna be named." 

" Preserve us, sirs ( is na it fearful to think of 
an auld crature like that working for sich mais- 
ters, and crossing the seas to do Iheir bidding 1 it 
gars a very body's blood rin cald to think of a' 
the words and the names that were in yon wri- 
tings ; but the deil and the pope they maun hae 
their ain agents, and them that serves the one or 
the tither of them dauma bide for time nor tide." 

Stoneyards fully acquiesced in all these opin* 
ions, and thought that " the absence of such a 
* dour wife' was no bad riddance." 

After the old woman's disappearance, and af- 
ter the commotion it excited had subsided, things 
went on in the old uniform way, only Stoneyaid* 
increased his stock, and had the reputation of be- 
ing one of the richest men in the country ; for, 
though his wealth increased, he never increased 
his expenses. In this way years ran round un- 
til the return of the laird of Fembraes to take 
possession of his family estate, in all the added 
dignity of Oriental fortune. 

Suddenly, as we have already seen, old Madge 
again made her appearance in her danghter'ar 
cottage at the Red Skeugh, and as suddenly van- 
ished, without having had an opportunity to ex- 
plain to Fembraes a lor any oithe particulars 
oi what had happened in his absence. We al- 
ready know the trouble caused by this second 
disappearance, and the csttastrophe to whid^ il 
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ied, and vhich now Jamesina thought was likely 
. to come to a fatal termination for the house of 
Stoneyards. Could she but prevent the public 
exposure of what had been done, the crimes 
ihemselves, or the death of her father, seemed 
but a trifle in comparison. She at present fan- 
cied that his death would discover all, and 
shrunk from the idea of the shame his bod3r's 
being refused Christian burial, as a murderer, 
would bring upon eveiy one connected with him. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

As soon as Jamesina received information of 
the departure of her uncle and his friends upon 
their visit to Long Byars, she despatched a trusty 
.messenger to the next borough town for her old 
medical attendait Dr. Wiley, as it was evident 
that her father's illness was now assuming a 
very serious aspect, and that, without surgical 
-assistanee for his wound, all that she could do 
would prove fruitless. She dared not commit to 
writing the necessity there was for the doctor's 
instant presence, but gave her messenger charge 
' upon charge not to return without him. 

Aifler waitin|^ for several hours in a state of 
increasing anxiety, she had the mortification to 
^d that the doctor had been called to a distant 
part of the country before her summons arrived, 
And that there was no chance of his return until 
the following night, if he came then. In these 
]>erplexing circumstances Jamesina was forced 
40 have recourse to the proffered kindness of 
Miss Ross, to whom she accordingly sent an 
•earnest entreaty for her speedy presence. She 
ielt that some explanation was due to Robina, 
xad she tasked all her address to make it in the 
way most advantageous for her father. She 
4welt much upon his misfortune in meeting 
with Duncan, and in his havine been, in self- 
defence, compelled to act as he md. " Witness 
the dreadful wound which he had received, 
(Which threatened " as she told Miss Ross, " to 
be the death of him." 

** Let us not speak of the crime, Jamesina, 
Aor, if possible, tnink of it, unless it be to pray 
God that before he takes your father fix)m this 
world, he would give him grace to repent what 
he has done. Nothing wo^d make me act the 
part I am doing but to save the husband of my 
iriend Marion M'Alpin from being hung for 
murder. I cannot bear to think of the stain, the 
disgrace, and the ruin this black business would 
bring upon her familv if it came to light, and 
for that reason I will try to do what is in my 

fower; but do not try, Jamesina, to justify what 
as been done, and never can be uncfone. Noth- 
ing, as I said before, would make me do as I 
am doing but the honour and respectability of 
an ancient family, which must not be lost be- 
cause it has the misfortune to be connected with 
him." 

" It is a thought like my mother's friend," said 
Jamesina, " and one she would thank you for if 
she were here to speak for herself And your 
lavourite too, Robina, my brother Malcolm, who 
is the soul of honour and spirit, as I have often 
heard you say, would never hold up his head 
after such a stain as this." 

Miss Jamesina felt the prudence of bringing 
his name to the recollection of her coadjutrice, 
knowing that what regarded his wellbeing would 
deteimihe her to proceed, however painful she 



might find it " Neither Fembraes nor my dear 
Malcohn must ever know of this, nor ever shall, 
if I can be the means of preventing it." 

Jamesina then explained the causes of severe 
alarm which she had on her father's account. 
She began to think that she had ventured too 
much in running the risk of letting him die for 
want of medical aid, and feared that the part she 
had taken in the whole matter would ultimately 
embroil her with her uncle. 

*' Though, after all, what could I dol" she 
continued; "my uncle, with his headstrong no- 
tions of right and wrong, would never, I doubt, 
have been brought by any reason upon earth to 
do what I wanted in a quiet way, and I was 
forced to keep it from him, end how it will." 

"It would be more tormenting to his kind 
heait," said Miss Ross, "than you know o^ 
Jamesina, therefore he must never come to the 
knowledge of this. The dead cannot benefit by 
what the living would suffer." 

It was in this way that the worthy Robina 
Ross schooled herself into the performance of a 
part which, with all its attendant circumstances 
of concealment and management, she would cer- 
tainly, in any other case, have considered as 
going " art and part" with the guiltv. 

Jamesina, in her statement, wholly suppressed 
the account of her own midnight rencounter, and 
the means she had taken to cleanse her father's 
habiliments firom the dreadful witness she had 
found upon them ; and Miss Ross, who did not 
wish to retrace the horrid circumstance, nevet 
inquired. 

The two ladies ascended to the apartment of 
the miserable culprit, and found him in the de- 
lirium of fever, muttering words which would 
have betrayed his part in the late proceeding to 
any one within hearing of their import. 

Tormented by the goadings of his own evil 
conscience, he made desperate efforts to escape 
from the fiends whom he fancied were fastening 
upon him, and often struck with such violence 
at those whom he believed to be within reach, 
that the bed shook under his frantic efforts, and 
ku^ drops of perspiration chased each other 
down his inflamed features. 

To wimess his desperation was an effort be- 
yond Robina's strengtn, and she retired into an 
adjoining apartment, promising to watch that no 
person came up stairs while his fearful parox- 
ysm continued. 

Jamesina, whose harder strung nerves fitted 
her to endure all that did not include personal 
suffering, remained in his room, but seated her- 
self in a comer out of his sight, as she observed 
that the presence ot any one only exasperated 
his mind, and she quietly waited the exhaustion 
which she knew must follow such wearing ex- 
ertion of body and mind. 

For hours did Stoneyards continue to rave on 
in the same frantic manner, the violence of fever 
supplying his want of strength, and, in a man- 
ner, rendering him insensible to the acute pain 
of his wound, irritated by his fruitless attempts 
to escape from what he considered his place of 
punishment. 

"What," he said, thrusting out h\s huge, 
brawnv arm. on which the muscles were as 
strongly marked as on that of a blacksmith ac- 
customed to wield the sledge-hammer, " what 
has this right hand done that I should have such 
a pain in it, and what has my brain conceived 
that it should bum as if the flames of hell were 
there 1" 
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He struck his head violently with his clinch- 
ed hand, and, tearing off the handkerchief which 
bound his head, showed his gray hair in melan- 
choly contrast to his bloated countenance and 
glanng eyeballs. Even Jamesina*s heart shrunk 
when he violently drew back his dark-blue cur- 
tains, and exposed features working with every 
evil passion like the troubled sea when it can- 
not rest. She hastily cast a shawl over her 
head, and drew herself farther back into her cor- 
ner to escape the hideous sight. 

He raved of her mother, of Madge, and of 
Duncan, and Jamesina was now convinced that 
another crime had been committed, of .which she 
was, until then, ignorant, and no longer wonder- 
ed at the uncommon agitation he had shown on 
catching a glance of her as she escaped into the 
apartment of her mother. But she was his cwn 
child ; self-interest was her governing principle ; 
and though she was frightened by such a dis- 
closure, she was not to be daunted in the path 
she had marked out for herself, though, at the 
moment, she was thankful that Robina was not 
within hearing. 

This violent access of fever passed, left the 
wretched sufferer in a state of exhaustion which 
resembled death ; the colour, which violent irri- 
tation had inflamed to a crimson and purple tint, 
now ebbed fh>m his stiffening features, and was 
succeeded by the clayey hue of suspending ani- 
mation. He still breathed, but his eyes were 
closed, and his hands fell by his side ; then his 
respiration became so very low that Jamesina 
went in quest of Miss Ross, thinking for a mo- 
ment that it was finally suspNcnded. That, how- 
«ver, was not the case, but it was plain to them 
both that die next return of fever would be the 
last. 

" Could w» not send for the minister 1" inqui- 
red Robina; "worthy Mr.Playfalr would, I am 
sure, give his word that this should go no far- 
ther." 

" But it is useless now, Robina ; he is past 
speaking ; and if speech does return, it will no be 
with reason. There is no good in bringing Mr. 
Pla3rfair here ; but I think I had better send a 
line to my uncle and my sister, that he is taken 
.suddenly ill, as it will have an odd appearance 
if he dies without their being informed of his 
sickness, and I really think it will be all over 
before my uncle can come her6, so that it will be 
the safest in every way." 

Miss Ross made no objection to what seemed 
so highly probable, but she earnestly wished for 
the presence of the minister ; she was not with- 
out a tincture of superstitious dread at the idea 
of being without the support of a man of his sa- 
cred character at the time when such a soul as 
that of Stoneyards quitted its earthly tenement — 
iwt knowing, as she thought, what sorts of spir- 
its might be in waiting for that time. 

She recollected with a shudder that she had 
beard old Madge tell of a " man who, after hav- 
ing led a very wicked life, lay on a deathbed like 
Stoneyards, and that the strangest noises were 
heard about the house at midnight ; just at the 
moment the breath quitted the body, a blast of 
wind blew open every door in the house, and put 
out every candle; that a noise of crackling was 
heard, as if something was ground to powder, 
and that, when light was procured, every bone 
in the dead man's body was smashed to atoms." 

At another time Robina would not have laid 
much stress upon the truth of this history, know- 
ing the taste of her country for the marvellous; 



but now that her nerves were shaken by crimes 
which had passed under her own eyes, and that 
she felt her mind troubled by the sort of conni- 
vance she had given to them, this, and many a 
similar tradition, which she had been accustom- 
ed to hear from her youth, presented themselves 
to her mind with the force which every belief is 
always ready to usurp over weakened reason. 

The certainty of aaeath was before her which 
even her utmost charity could not conceal from 
her was unblessed, and at such a moment she 
would have given much for the society of any 
one upon whose religious feeling she could place 
dependance. She &\i more forcibly than she 
had ever done before that Jamesina was not the 
person. " She has no thought but for the goods 
of this world ; she lives but for its opinion and 
its honour ; and if she can come out of this 
trouble without injury to herself in any of these 
things, she neither tmnks nor cares for the poor 
sinner who is going to judgment without re- 
pentance and without forgiveness." 

Overcome with this conviction, she burst into 
tears, and retired for a time to pour out on her 
knees the supplications which no human ear 
could hear, and which no human might could 
answer. She feared that she had done wrong in 
the sight of God: she feared that in savin? the 
murderer from the broken law, she had but 
smoothed his road to eternal destruction, and she 
prayed for guiding grace, and for the assistance 
of God's Holy Spirit to direct her in the path 
she must tread. She felt that the time was now 
past when any action of hers could affect the 
wretched being for whom she feared she had in- 
curred guilt, and she again took her seat near 
him, and watched by his distracted slumbers in 
a state of mind which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. 

With his daughter it was different. Her sole 
interest was to preserve the silence so material to 
herself; and so long as there seemed a prospect 
of being enabled to do that, by any means what- 
ever, the rest was to her comparatively immate- 
rial. 

"With the uncommon share of prudent fore- 
thought which had always marked the conduct 
of Miss Jamesina Sinclair from her youth up- 
ward, and which every year, as it passed, brought 
to greater maturity, sh^ considered that in me 
present desperate state of family affairs, it would 
be wiser for her to see how matters stood for her 
own interest, and to try if it were not possible to 
arrange them more Xo her satisfaction than she 
suspected was likely to be done by her eldest broth- 
er. She was well convinced that he would do 
nothing more than law compelled him : self was 
the ruling principle in. his mind, if anything in 
his composition deserved to be dignified by such 
a name. He had all the ignorance and coarse- 
ness of his father, without any particle of his sa- 
gacity. Willing, therefore, to be, beforehand 
with him, she left Miss Robina by the invalid, 
and, taking up a candle, repaired to his private 
apartment, having first possessed herself of the 
keys, which her father- always kept under his 
pillow. Carefully shutting the door, she pro- 
ceeded to examine his drawers and private re- 
Eositories, in which she discovered a considera- 
te sum in gold and notes, probably the produce 
of his transactions with the butchers and sheep- 
dealers on the day of old Madge's disappear- 
ance. 

Having particularly inspected the papers, and 
finding £at there was no record of tnis gold 
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among them, she diought she might venture to 
remore it for her own use, and also the small 
notes ; those of larger amount might, she thought, 
be registered, and probably traced; it would, 
theretbre, be more safe not to meddle with them, 
and by pleasing her brother with the possession 
of such a large sum, keep him in good-humour, 
and prevent the inquiries which he would cer- 
tainly make if there was nothing forthcoming. 

" I have earned this," she thought, " by all 
that I have done for his honour and credit. It 
would be long ere he could do ad much for him- 
self, or any one else." 

She was certain that Hugh could not be ac- 
quainted with the amount of what ought to be 
kft by her father, as she knew that he never 
spoke of his money transactions to any one, and 
was accustomed, as often as his son asked for 
money, " to wonder where he expected to find it, 
ImowiDg that he never ke|)t a shilling more than 
was requisite for the maintenance of an idle, 
wastetul family, who put everything out, but 
never brought anything m." Besides, the people 
who had bought these lai^ flocks of sheep of 
her father were, by the greatest luck in the world, 
south-coimtry dealers, and consequently could 
not be there to answer any questions, even if it 
ever came into Hugh's thick head to make them. 

Satisfied, from all these considerations, that 
her contemptible felony would remain a secret, 
she locked up everjrthing as she found it, with 
the exception of the well-filled bag, which she 
carried to her own apartment, and deposited 
safely in a private receptacle, where she had al- 
ways been m the habit of lotting such little sa- 
vings and pickings as her own industry aod 
good management put in her way. Sundry little 
surpluses of dairy and storeroom converted into 
yellow gold, had been hidden in this snug depos- 
itory until she found means to place them, by 
the agency of decent Mr. ShifVwell, old Donald 
Fox's head clerk, out on interest. 

Jamesina would have given a great deal to 
have seen her present treasure deposited safely 
in his hands; out the present was not a time 
to bring him or any other body about the house, 
and she was obliged to conceal the money, and 
the anxiety it cost her, by going back to the bed- 
side of her miserable parent. 

The young laird from time to time made his 
appearance in the room, when his sister thought 
it safe to admit him ; but, as such attendance 
was uncongenial to his habits and feelings, he 
never lengthened his visits beyond the time 
which was by decency required to ask how his 
&ther found himself. 

In the low fits of her patient's fever, Jamesina 
also required, on different pretences, the presence 
of all the servants about the house, and would 
even let any of the neighbours who called to in- 
quire for him come up to his room; but when 
me return of fever and delirium made such wit- 
nesses dangerous, she resolutely kept them out 
of the way, saying that the^ presence of strangers 
only induced him to fatigue himself by talking. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions — and 
she left nothing undone that worldly wisdom 
could suggest — it was impossible that such an 
illness, at such a time, should pass without com- 
ment ; and some of the neighbours, who were 
not obliged to Stoneyards* good offices, often 
"wished that all might be well, and that some 
things might no lie heavier on some people's 
consciences than a meal of iU-dressed meat on 
their stomachs.'' 
K 



All these rumours and conjectures were, how- 
ever, hushed by the death of their object. He 
expired during the night, in the presence of his 
household, and, worn out by what had already 
passed, without a struggle. In the morning 
Jamesina sent for two of the wives of old ten- 
ants of her grandfather, to whom she commit- 
ted the care of the body, having first exacted a 
promise, upon oath, that they would never re- 
veal the illness of which he died. This request 
she backed by a suitable present from her gold- 
en store. It grieved her to be under the necessi- 
3f of breaking upon " an even sum," though pru- 
ence fdrced covetousness to confess that it was 
well spent as the seal of such an important trans- 
action. " Had she but thought of this plan be- 
fore, it would have saved her a great deal of 
needless torment when she first found that he 
could not recover, and feared discovery in con- 
sequence." 

Satisfied now that all would be buried in his 
grave, ^e made preparations for the funeral 
with all becomi|ig aignity . * ' Her brother Hugh," 
she told Robina, " was too much of a fool to be 
intrusted with anything, even though it so mate- 
rially affected his own honour and credit in the 
world, and she was determined that, as he did 
not seem to have seen what had passed before 
his face, he should not, at all events, come to the 
knowledge of it by hearing." 

Miss Ross, finding that Jamesina's mind was 
now relieved from all difficulties, and that she 
was quite equal to the discharge of the duties re- 
quired of her, did not think it necessary to re* 
main longer in a place where she suflfered more 
than she thought herself called upon to bear, 
fjx>m wimessing the heartless cupidity of one 
child, wholly occupied with what had become 
his, and the cold indifference of the other, but 
poorly concealed under the veil of hypocritical 
sorrow with which she attempted to cover it. 
She therefore took her departure, and retired to 
her own solitary home to meditate at leisure 
upon what had passed. 

Fembraes had instantly, upon the receipt of 
his niece's note, mounted his horse to give her 
an answer in person, and arrived at Stoneyards 
just as the youne laird was, with the assistance 
of the late Donald Fox's clerks, sending out let- 
ters of invitation for the funeral. Her uncle wsu» 
as much shocked as surprised when he heard the 
sudden termination of an illness which he had 
been taught to consider as of a nature too slight 
to require his assistance. "How is it, Jamesi- 
na," he inquired, " that ye ,did not send before, 
or how is it that ye did not' tell me your father 
was ill before I went upon this unlucky visit 1" 

" My dear uncle," replied Jamesina, " I nev- 
er, no more than any otner person, thought that 
the sore head he complaiaedof was anything else 
than a headache, wluch sleep would take away j 
and even though he was no better the day ye 
went, but rather worse, I did not think it worth 
while to disturb you in the company of your 
friends, as he himself told me it was nothing; 
and as I knew that he was a strong man, and nev- 
er had any sickness in his life, I could no dream 
of this, and I could no bring myself to think that 
there was anything in it till the time that I wrote 
to you; and then, though I had given him all 
the things that the " Domestic Medicine" recom- 
mends, a great book of my dear mother's, I saw 
that he was really sick, and I thought it best to 
send for you without losing another minute. 
Oh! that! had done it before! but I did all for 
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ihe best; but your presence vas a blessing that 
I was not fated to have in my utmost need !" 

Here the speaker thought proper to make such 
a show of violent sorrow, that her uncle advised 
her not to distress herself about what could not 
be helped, but rather to try and get a little rest 
after all the fatigue she must have suffered. 

Jamesina did not here forget to tell her uncle 
that their kind friend, Miss Robina, had been 
with her all the time— a communication which 
she saw was agreeable, satisfied by anv means 
to turn her uncle from inquiries which sne could 
not answer. She had such dependance upon his 
kindness as to be certain that, if she appeared 
overcome with fatigue and suffering, he would 
cease to harass her with questions ; and, in fact, 
she had suffered both in body and mind, though 
not from the feelings which she chose to assign. 
Her uncle, therefore, found no difficulty in per- 
suading her to retire to her own apartment, satis- 
fied that her two confidants would keep vigilant 
watch ; while he, after having seen her there, 
returned to his own house, where his Lucknow 
friends were to follow him, as he had left Long 
Byars the instant he had received his niece's 
note, and ridden as fast as his horse could carry 
him. 

Stoneyards had died without a will ; conse- 
quently, the whole of his property, with the ex- 
ception of a trifle, which, by their mother's mar- 
riage settlement, had been secured to the younger 
children, went to the eldest son. 

When Jamesina had, by her uncle's desire, 
and her own inclination to be alone, retreated to 
her apartment, her active brain was in too great 
a state of fermentation to permit her to sleep, 
and she passed all the late events in review be- 
fore her. " Since things were to be so," she 
thought, ^' it was no in nature that they could 
have happened so fortunately. Everything had ta- 
ken place just as if she had had the ordering of it." 

Nothing could be more lucky than Kelpfield's 
being out of the way at such a time ; before he 
came back, the whole would be at an end, and 
the neighbours weary of speaking. She would 
then have nothing to do but attend to him ; and 
if, as he had given her to understand, he was 
glad at the prospect of her brother Malcom's re- 
turn—though, after what had happened before 
their eyes, who could count upon anybody's life, 
much less a sailor's at the seal— she might then 
bring all her schemes to a favourable issue, and 
keep Farquhar Shiftwell in his own place ; " for, 
presuming upon his knowledge, he had " she 
thought, " seemed to have forgotten it lately." 

" It's very provoking that I cannot do without 
him about this money; and he is so sharp, and 
knows so much already, and this sum is so big, 
that he'll have his own thoughts. At all events, 
I'll let it lie over until Murdoch returns, and if 
it is Mr. Ross of Kelpfield that puts it into his 
hands, he'll no dare speak nor thmk about it" 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

" Can such things he, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud. 
Without our special wonder '."--Macbeth. 

" Still overhead 
The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and still 
The deluge deepens.'*— Thomson. 

The day for the funeral was dark and gloomy. 
Every appearance foretold a gathering storm, 



the more disagreeable, as the bury ing-ground was 
at some miles from Stoneyards, and many of the 
company had come from a considerable distance. 
They were all to dine before setting forth to 
lodge the *Maird, honest man," among his ances- 
tors. His *' kith and kin," to the tenth genera- 
tion, or perhaps farther, were now collected, not 
to speak of the late reports which had been in 
circulation, but to celebrate the virtues of the 
deceased, first in old Port, of which every one 
allowed that he had been an excellent judge, and 
then in whiskey punch, until the object of their 
meeting was almost '* clean forgotten," and by 
none more than his worthy successor Hugh, who 
had drunk so many bumpers in acknowle^dgraent 
of the civilities conferred upon him and his house, 
and in honour of the memory of his late excellent 
father, whom the " Laird of Scrimpy Knowes" 
wished he might resemble, that it was not until 
.he had been two or three times reminded of the 
lateness of the hour, by messages from his uncle, 
that, with the assistance of two of his cousins, 
who grieved to see him overcome with grief, he 
staggered to the gate and took his place as chief 
mourner in the sorrowful procession, which now 
began to reel from the house. 

Fernbraes and Colonel Cbeapstow had wit* 
nessed this dinner, an unwonted sight to both ; 
but, not thinking it necessary to await the ter- 
mination, which did not seem to be at hand, they 
had, on the " removal of the cloth," withdrawn 
from a party who seemed to feel their presence 
a restraint, upon pretence of inquiring for the 
ladies of the family. 

Here Jamesina shone pre-eminent. Her sis- 
ters, to be sure, had their share of the affliction ; 
but she had been the chief actor, and was there- 
fore the person to be principally considered on 
the present occasion. All the ancient female 
relatives of the family had met to assist and con- 
sole her, whose conduct they unanimously de- 
clared " was a ptUtrtm to young women, and that 
he would be a lucky man who should be reward- 
ed by such a wife." 

Jamesina '<bore her honours meekly," and 
" only sorrowed that her poor exertions should 
have been called for in such a way, and that her 
sma' endeavours had no a more happy conclu- 
sion. She had done nothing but her duty to the 
best and the kindest of fathers, and she would 
do it to the end, whatever it might cost her." 

In the mean time she did not forget to help 
about the cake and sweet wine to the "kind 
friends who had come so far to comfort her ; 
and she wished," shaking out her broad-hemmed 
cambric handkerchief, *' that they might never 
have experience of what she suffered," though 
she '* confessed that in the midst of her sorrow 
it was a pride and a pleasure, if anything could 
give her pleasure at such a time, to see so many 
respectable friends of her own family met to 
help her in her trouble, and honour him that was 
taken from them." 

The ladies all rose to witness from a window 
the departure of " as bonny a burial," old Miss 
Nelly Sinclair declared, " as any one could wish 
to see ; and the old Lady Druma'thing gave it 
as her opinion that, ** though she had always 
thought the young laird one of the prettiest men 
in the country, she had never thought him bo 
much so as just at that moment, when he was 
stanning at his father's head." 
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The cavaleade passed on with as much order 
as the nature of circumstances would permit, 
though several of the sorrowing assistants had 
80 much difficulty in keeping up with it, that the 
younger part of the company above stairs, who, 
from behind a window-curtain, witnessed their 
mazy progression, couM hardly suppress an in- 
decorous smile ; conscious, however, of the im- 
propriety of such an indulgence, they resisted 
the inclination, and before it had got farther than 
the corners of their months, buried it in their 
pocket-handkerchiefs ; and, more effectually to 
assist tham, the old ladies turned the conversa- 
tion upon the will of the deceased. It was a sub- 
ject, however, upon which none of his daughters 
were either able or willing to throw any light. 
** They depended upon the well-known kindness 
of their father and the generosity of theii broth- 
er,*' and Jamesina ** had no doubt that every- 
thing that ought to be done was done." 

The last of the procession had disappeared, 
and the clouds, which the whole morning had 
seemed gathering for a storm, now began to emit 
signs of its approach ; the wind rose with fury, 
and the distant thunder growled upon the blast ; 
then the lightning, in quickened succession, show- 
ed that it rolled nearer. The funeral company 
struggled against the opposing elements, and 
continued to force their way up the glen, at the 
head of which was situated the churchyard to 
which they were going in defiance of the wind, 
which rushed through the narrow valley full in 
their faces. Hats, bonnets, and plaids yielded 
to the force of the blast, and the pall was even 
lifted from the coffin, and wrappcMi, by the vio- 
lence of the wind, round the head of the young 
laird : an omen which most of the company wit- 
nessed with terror. Those nearest hastened to 
disengage him from the disagreeable encum- 
brance, which they in vain strove to replace in 
its proper situation. 

In the midst of this tempest guns were heard 
from the sea, and Fernbraes, certain that they 
must be those of some ship embayed upon that 
rocky coast, urged forward the bearers (who 
could hardly make head against the wind's in- 
creasing fury) as fast as possible, impatient to 
be free to render the assistance of which he 
feared they stood so much in need. Exhausted 
by their efforts, though as many men as could 
get hold of the bier lent their assistance, and, 
baffled by the violence of the wind, they more 
than once fell under their burden, the bier was 
wrenched from their hands, and the coffin over- 
turned upon the ground. 

*' This is one of the awfullest days in the mem- 
ory of man," said Rory More, as he helped to 
replace Stoneyards on the bier from which he 
had been hurled ; " that thing was dragged out 
of my hands wi' a wrench as a strong man wad 
break a rash from a bairn. His presence be 
about us ! and the wind played skreigh in my 
ears at the moment the coffin was dyng o'er, 
like the voice of a cratur laughing in mockery." 
" Ochone ! ochone !" muttered Hugh Glass, in 
answer to these observations, " it's sair wark 
and ill to bide ; and, if a' tales be true, it's no like 
to be a lie that it wasna for naught the muckle 
fitstaps were seen on the sand wast by yonder, 
where thae cannons are firing even now. Hear 
to them, and see to the flash o'er the Fisher's 
Bank at the fit o' the Black Rocks. We'U hear 



mair tell o' that ship afore it's night* yet : it's no 
them that kens our coast that vrad come within 
the Lang Reef and the main, and it's no them 
that does it that will stand to sea again, or my 
name is no Hugh Glass." 

Fernbraes continued to urge forward the pro- 
cession. " Let us, my good friends," he said, 
** without dishonour to the dead, haste and give 
what assistance we can to the living — change 
the bearers, and tiy to get on before it is too 
late." 

Willing to oblige Fernbraes, whom every man 
in the country considered as a true shoot of the 
old stock, as well as anxious to render the as- 
sistance which they were sure was much want- 
ed, they renewed their exertions, and, after a 
hard struggle against the weather, reached the 
top of the glen, which commanded a view of the 
sea through an opening in the rocks by which it 
was bounded. 

A ship was distinctly seen in a very hazard- 
ous situation, between the outer reef, which 
was now under water, and the inner, called the 
Black Rocks ; she seemed to have dropped all 
her anchors, to prevent, if possible, her going on 
shore, but it was clear, from the guns she con- 
tinued to fire, that those on board agreed in opin- 
ion with those on shore, that in such ground it 
would be impossible to bold, and that in a very 
short time the cables must yield to the rocks 
upon which they were sawing. 

Fernbraes gave orders that only as many men 
as were required to assist in laying Stoneyards 
in the earth should remain with him, and that 
the rest should repair to the seaside with ropes, 
and whatever else might be necessary, to assist 
those in peril, promising that, as soon as his pres- 
ent duty was performed, he should follow them 
with the rest. This command was cheerfully 
obeyed by all his own people, who were much 
more ready to yield what assistance was in their 
power, than to stay and witness what was to ' 
come of this unblessed funeral. 

The body was no sooner lowered into the 
grave than it was covered by earth and sand 
heaped upon it by the wind, while the next mo- 
ment swept it off and left the coffin bare ; and it 
was not without much exertion that soil enough 
could be accumulated to hide it from the eyes 
of those who almost expected to see it get up 
and stand on end. 

When the task was accomplished, and stones 
were laid down to protect the loose sand from 
the violence of the tempest in that exposed sit- 
uation, every one left the spot, glad even of the 
prospect of present danger to turn their thoughts 
from a subject which had more or less affected 
every one present. 

Many of the relations of the family had come 
from considerable distances, and were therefore 
obliged to return to their own homes before dark- 
ness increased the danger of the road in such 
weather, and Hugh Sinclair was too much x)ver- 
come by his exertions and dinner together to be 
of the least use ; his uncle therefore advised 
his returning to take care of his sisters, and sat- 
isfying them that no accident had happened. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

" Some feelings are to mortals giren, 
With less of earth in them than heaven ; 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion's dtom refiutid and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an ausers cheek, 
*Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head.*' 

Sir Waltxr Scott. 

Fbrnbrabs, with the servants, tenants, and 
fisbermen who had attended the funeral, took 
the short cut across the side of the glen down to 
the sea, losing every recollection of him whose 
unchristian burial they had just witnessed in 
anxiety for the fate of those before them. 

As they had anticipated, the vessel parted one 
of her cables, and swung round by her bows in 
wild circuit ; her deck, now distinctly seen, not- 
withstanding the gathering twilight of a stormy 
night, was covered with men, all seemingly 
watching the dread moment when the breaking 
of their single remaining stay would cast them 
in fragments on the shore. To launch a boat 
to their assistance was impracticable from the 
state of the weather, but the hardy fishermen 
hasted to provide whatever they thought might 
be useful. 

Their suspense was not of long duration : a 
furious blast, rolling a tremendous surge before 
it, heaved the vessd on its foaming head ; their 
only remaining hope — their last cable, parted, 
and the ship, whose keel almost seemed to start 
out of water, shot forward on the breast of the 
wave like a mighty animal making a desperate 
leap, and thundered down on the extremity of 
the rocky reef in a thousand atoms. The change 
was as instantaneous as it was awful: an in- 
stant before, the gallant vessel had come forward 
in magnitude and force which seemed to defy 
opposition; now she lay a mass of floating, 
shapeless fragments hurled on the coast. The 
shrieks of the sufferers were lost in the thunder 
of her dissolution, which left not two planks join- 
ed together. • 

To disentangle the seamen from the wreck 
with which they were overpowered was the first 
care of those who stood ready to yield their as- 
sistance as soon as it would be available ; those 
who were thrown near enough to the shore to 
be within reach were instantly drawn up before 
the returning surge could sweep them back. 
The fishermen, perfectly acquainted with the 
rocks, searched along the cliffs, and into every 
corner where they thought the surf could have 
washed up a human being. 

Fernbraes, in anticipation of what was likely 
to happen, had, at the commencement, despatch- 
ed a special messenger to Mrs. Corbat, desiring 
that she would take care to send all the carts in 
the yard with straw and blankets, and, as soon 
as they arrived, he caused the wounded sufferers 
to be placed in them. Fortunately, the storm 
had now spent its fury, and the decreasing vio- 
lence of the surf permitted greater exertion to 
be made for the rescue of those who were still 
missing. The captain of the vessel was among 
those who had been thrown upon a sandbank, 
whence he was drawn without injury, and now 
actively assisted in the endeavours that were 
making to collect hia people, and ascertain how 
many yet were wanting. Two only were actu- 



ally dead, though many woe so aererely muti- 
lated that their lives were in danger. 

Dr. M'Alpin stood by the vehicles to see the 
wounded properly placed as they were brought 
up. ** This seems to be a gentleman and an of- 
ficer/' he observed to Hugh Glass and Rory 
More, as they carried up the body of a man b<>> 
tween them. 

" It*s like he may, sir ; but, whatever he is, I 
fear he has gotten his death-deek on the rocks." 

" I trust not," said the doctor, examining m 
large wound near his temple which bled profuse- 
ly ; " he is only stunned by the blow, and wiU, 
I hope, soon be able to answer for himself: put 
him into that litter, and let him instantly be con- 
veyed to Fembraes. Captain," he continued^ 
addressing the commander of the vessel, "can 
you tell me if we have all your men here nowl 
as, the sooner we get some of them into a place 
of rest, the better. How many passengers had 
youl" 

*• Three," answered the captain. 

"1 hope there are none of your fine fellows 
lost." 

" No," replied the commander, afler inspect- 
ing the carts, and speaking with those who were 
wringing their clothes on the beach ; *' none but 
the two killed, and a passenger, Lieutenant Sin- 
clair, of his majesty's navy, who is missing." 

" Sinclair !" shouted the doctor, in a voiee 
which electrified everyone present ; " not Lieu- 
tenant Malcolm Sinclair 1" 

*' The same, I take it, sir, lately returned from 
St. Helena." 

" Hear me, men of Fembraes !" said the doc- 
tor ; ** Malcohn Sinclair is missing this night ; 
and if there is one hears me that ever loved the 
name of M'Alpin, help me to recover my sister's 
son !" 

Fembraes, in agony of mind, returned to the 
foot of the rocks, while the bold fishers, regard- 
less of personal danger for the youth whon& 
they all knew and loved, dragged down a boat 
and launched her in the surf. 

" Stay, Fembraes, stay !" said Rory More, a» 
his master attempted to eo into the boat. " What 
are you going to do 1 Let me take that place* 
and dinna mn the risk of our losing two at once." 

Colonel Gheapstow had, with Niel Ronaldson* 
taken the way to the extremity of the reef; 
every spot was examined, every fragment of the 
wreck was overturned, but without effect. 

** Sinclair !" shouted the colonel ; but they re- 
ceived no answer. 

A flash of lightning at that moment discover- 
ed an insulated rock at some distance, on which 
they plainly perceiv^ the figure of a man. 
"There is Sinclair!" cried Colonel Gheapstow 
to his friend ; " I know him in this light." 

" God be praised !" exclaimed his uncle ; 
"he is safe!" 

The whole party joined to raise a shout to- 
gether, which, it seemed, reached his ears, for 
the next flash discovered that he made a ges- 
ture in answer. The wind had now fallen so 
much that the fishermen thought they could 
without danger go to the rock upon which he 
was, and his uncle, relieved from anxiety on his 
account, remembered those whose state re- 
quired his assistance. 

" Now that he is in safety, Gheapstow, for I 
can see from his action my boy is unhurt, I 
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shall follow tlie wounded, and leave you to bring 
faim home." 

''Right, my good friend. I give you my 
word to bring him back in safety." 

" There is not a mah here that would not 
sooner lay down his own life than that harm 
should come to a hair of his head," said half a 
dozen voices, speaking at once. 

" God bless you, my friends," said the doctor, 
mounting his horse ; " do your duty, and let me 
do mine." 

In his own avenue he overtook the litter upon 
which the wounded officer was conveyed, who, 
as he had prophesied, had in some degree re^ 
covered from the stunning effects of the blow 
he had received upon the rocks. Intimation of 
what had happened had preceded the sufferers 
to Fernbraes, where preparation had been made 
to receive them, and a large bam arranged for 
the seamen. 

As soon as they reached the door, Mrs. Cheap- 
stow and Eleonora came down to render their 
assistance. Fernbraes explained in a few words 
what had happened, but did not mention his 
nephew. "Here, Eleonora," he said, "watch 
by this gentleman, who is severely hurt, but not 
dangerously wounded, while I go into the house 
to get a cordial to counteract the faintness 
which loss of blood has brought upon him be- 
fore we move him." 

Eleonora, as she was bid, took her watchful 
stand by the litter, and one of the people, hold- 
ing up a light, threw a ray on her face as she 
was bending down to see if her charge had 
fainted : be opened his eyes, and fixed them 
with earnest gaze upon her. 

Eleonora drew back abashed. "Who are 
youl" he asked, in a faint voice, "and whence 
do you cornel" 

Startled by the seriousness of the question, 
she answered frankly, " I am Eleonora Cheap- 
stow, and I come from Madras." 

" Your name is Eleonora, and you come from 
Madras ! but where are your parents 1 Was 
that your father?" he asked, with great emotion. 

"No," said Eleonora, "I have no parents." 

" Answer me, for the love of Heaven," said 
the wounded man, solemnly ; " who were your 
parents 1 What was your father's name V 

" That I never knew," she answered, with 
the same earnestness. "I am a foundling, 
brought up in the Orphan Hospital at Madras." 

" Then you are mine !" he said, stretching out 
his arms, and folding her to his bosom. " You 
are my lost child, the daughter of my Eleonora. 
My heart cannot deceive me. I see her fea- 
tures, such as I first saw her, and I hear her 
voice in yours. Oh, my child, my long lost 
chUd !" 

" My father !" she said ; " may I say father V 

"Stay, Eleonora, stay!" interrupted Mrs. 
Cheapstow ; " let us be more certain before you 
give way to an idea which may only prove a 
disappointment to both." 

" Impossible, my best friend !" answered 
Eleonora, " impossible that I can be deceived ; 
he is like what I recollect of my father." 

" What have I not suffered ! and the impos- 
sibility of hearing of you, my child, increased it. 
Bat it is passed, and I am overpaid. Tell me 
all that has happened to you, and how it is I 
find you here/' 



" Not now," said Dr. M^Alpin, interposing ; 
"all that will be for another time. She was 
lost and is found ; for I cannot doubt more than 
yourself that she is your child. Let that satisfy 
you, and think of yourself for this night only, 
and to-morrow you may be in a condition to 
hear all that you wish to know. We must now 
get you to your apartment." 

The servants took up the litter, and began 
carrying it up stairs. 

" Eh, Malcolm !" be continued, as his nephew 
ran towards him ; *' you are welcome home, my 
boy." 

" I have brought him, you see," said Colonel 
Cheapstow, " as you desired, safe and sound." 

"I am not born to be drowned, my dear un- 
cle," said Malcolm, gayly, returning his uncle's 
cordial grasp. " I am too much a child of the 
sea, though we have come off better than I ex- 
pected. But how are ail at Stoneyards 1" 

The question brought back to his uncle's 
mind all that had passed there, which the latter 
events, infinitely more interesting, had chased 
from his recollection ; but he did not think the 
present a time for communications, and only 
answered, " Your sister is there at present, but 
do you know you have other friends here 1" 

Malcolm did not hear the query, for, catcbini^ 
a glimpse of Eleonora's dress, as she followed 
the people who carried her father up stairs, he 
ran into the house before his uncle had done 
speaking. "Eleonora! Miss Cheapstow!" he 
said. 

She turned at the sound of hiis voice. " Oh ! 
Mr. Sinclair, how happy I am to see you !" She 
extended her hand and burst into tears, over- 
come by what had just passed, and the recol- 
lection of Malcolm's kindness at ^ time it was 
so much required. " I have found my father, 
Mr. Sinclair, and I am so happy that I cannot 
speak." 

Malcolm found no difficulty in expressing the 
p^leasure this unexpected meeting was produc- 
tive of to him, and how much he rejoiced in the 
discovery she had just made. 

" I do not intend to give up my claims, mind 
ye, Eleonora," said the doctor, following them ; 
" I loved you, from the first minute I saw your 
sweet face, with the affectkin of a parent, and 
though ye have found another, I vnll still keep 
my place ; and if I am not much mistaken, El- 
eonora, I am not the only one in this house that 
desires to prefer claims to your regard, though, 
they may not all be so disinterested." 

Eleonora did not think it necessary to hear 
this last sentence, but followed her father into 
his room. 

"Whatever claims a poor lieutenant in the 
navy might have the presumption to entertain," 
said Malcolm, with his usual sincerity, " may 
not be listened to by one who cannot be blamed 
for prizing his new-found treasure too highly." 

" We shall see," answered his uncle. 

" Did I not hear Mr. Sinclair's voice V* said 
Mrs. Cheapstow, coming from the drawing-room. 

" Yes, my dear Mrs. Cheapstow, here he is, at 
your service," answered Malcolm, springing up 
two steps at once to meet her. 

" Come with me, and tell me all you know of 
this gentleman, who turns out to be Eleonora's 
father. He was a passenger in the vessel with 
you, was he not 1" 
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** Yes ; bat illness preyented oor meeting un- 
til an hour before our unlucky landing ; but, from 
the little I did see of him, and his conduct in 
danger, he seems worthy to be Eleonora's fa- 
ther." 

Malcolm lefl Mrs. Cheapstow to go and look 
aAer the men below, while his uncle dressed the 
wounded stranger, and made him over for the 
night to the care of Kate Roy, who watched by 
his bed, and had strict orders from her master 
to avoid speaking a word more than was neces- 
sary. 

As Dr. M'AIpin was quitting the apartment of 
the wounded gentleman, he was met by Cussim 
Ali, coming up at a quicker pace than he had 
ever been known to use, to say that among 
those saved from the wreck he had found out 
-" Manning Sahib, who save me from drown to 
^desert island." 

" Manning ! Is it possible 1" said the doctor ; 
^' how came he here without my discovering him 
at the rocks 1" 

" He not hurt, and you so busy with wounded 
4sahib, you not see in dark night. He come 
away to rest what time Colonel Sahib stay to 
master ^s nephew." 

" Very likely, Cussim, very likely ; but where 
is he ? Gd and tell him that I will be with him 
the moment I have done with the poor fellows 
below.*' 

Br. M'Alpin saw that everything was done 
for the comfort of the wounded, and provision 
made for the wants of the rest, before he thought 
of indulging his own desire to shake hands with 
Manning, to whom he considered himself so 
much indebted. When he had left his patients 
to their repose, and seen the bountiful provision 
Mrs. Corbat had made for the rest in honour of 
Mr. Malcolm's arrival, he returned to his friends 
above stairs, and found Manning giving Colonel 
Cheapstow a history of ali that had befallen them 
aince their quitting the island. 

" To see you here to-night. Manning," said Dr. 
M*Alpin, " is an unexpected pleasure. You are 
heartily welcome to Fernbraes. My poor fellow, 
whose life you saved, was the first to find you 
out by grateful instinct. I am rejoiced to see 
you among us." 

" May every seaman, sir, after such a voyage 
as we have made, find such a port to anchor in ! 
This is different from the Andamans.'* 

"Mr. Manning, let me present to you my 
nephew — my adopted son. Malcolm, let me in- 
troduce you to a friend to whom I owe the life 
of my poor Cussim Ali." 

When the doctor next morning visited his pa- 
tient, he had the satisfaction to find him greatly 
recovered from the effects of last night, and did 
not, therefore, think it necessary any longer to 
deprive him of the company of his daughter, 
which he so much desired : he felt a deep inter- 
est in whatever concerned his new inmate — 
more, he confessed to Mrs. Cheapstow, than he 
could well explain, even froni the strange circum- 
stances of their first meeting. 

" If I were a Hindoo, now, I should think that 
we had been friends in some previous state of 
existence." 

** Or that you will be for lime to come, which 
will answer the purpose equally well, M'Alpin," 
joined Colonel Cheapstow. 

Eleonora spent the morning with her new- 
P 



found parent, and gave him a faithful account 
of her life, from the reception at the Orphan 
School at Madras until the present time. Though 
she sat by him, she was looking down, too much 
occupied in giving him the satisfaction*' he desi- 
red to observe the effect some of the names in 
her narrative produced upon her father. When 
she had finished, Eieonora left him to think over 
all that she had been telling him, and to compare 
the unlooked-for events which had effected their 
union. 

The happy party at Fernbraes was next morn- 
ing increased by the arrival of Miss RobinaRoss 
from Kelpfield, who, having heard of last night's 
disasters, rode over to offer her assistance to 
the doctor, or personal attendance, if it was re- 
quisite, for his patients. While they were talk- 
ing of the wounded stranger, and the discovery 
he had made in Eieonora, the door opened, and 
the very person in question walked into the 
room, " feeling hunself," as he said, ** so much 
benefited by a good night's rest, that he could 
not restrain his impatience to make his thanka 
personally to their kind host, and those to whom, 
he was so much indebted." 

Robina Ross started at the first accents of 
the stranger's voice, and her colour went and 
came : looking steadfastly on him, she said sol- 
emnly, ''It is not possible — ^the grave cannot 
give up the dead ; and yet I cannot be mistaken 
in the sound of my brother's voice, or in the 
glance of his eye, though it is hollow, and sunk, 
and changed." ^ 

'' No," said the stranger, extending his arms 
as he advanced towards her, " no, Robina, you 
are not deceived, and I have yet a sister." 

" Kenneth Ross !" exclaimed the doctor, start- 
ing upon his feet as nimbly as his nephew could 
have done ; ** have I found my first and my 
dearest friend yet in the land of the living !" 

*' James M'Alpin," said the colonel, graspinfl^ 
his hand, while he held his sister to hi^ bosom, 
" this hour is the reward of years of slavery and 
exile ; but where is my child V that I may pre- 
sent her to my sister and my friend by the 
name she has a right to bear. You, Colonel 
Cheapstow, and you, madam," he continued, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Cheapstow, "your generous hearts 
can conceive the pride and the pleasure I feel in 
presenting such a child to such relatives — to 
you I am indebted for this blessed hour." 

" All this is well, my friend, excellent well,'* 
said the doctor, recovering from the transport 
into which such a scene had thrown him ; " but 
I shall not throw away my authority as doctor, 
nor permit conversation which may undo all the 
effects of last night's rest. I am grown author- 
itative, Kenneth, since you knew me, and I de- 
sire that all expressions of gratitude and happi- 
ness should be reserved until you are more fit to 
make them. Our Finnan haddocks are cold, 
Cheapstow, and the broiled moorfowl not worth 
the trouble of eating." 

While Colonel Ross, his sister, Mrs. Cheap- 
stow, and their host, enjoyed their own quiet 
conversation ; while Colonel Cheapstow and 
Manning walked down to the beach to inspect 
the scene of last night's wreck ; and while Mal< 
colm and Eieonora, by Dr. M'Alpin's desire, rode 
over to Stoneyards to inform Jamesina of all 
that had happened, we may as well take the op- 
portunity of their occupation to look back on the 
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hwtoiy of Colonel Ross, and spare him the trou- 
ble of telling it himself. 



CHAPTER XL. 

*' Dftvghter of Jove ! ralentlen power, 
Thoa tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 

The bad affright— afflict the best ! 
Stem, ruffged nurse \ thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year he bore ; 
• What sorrow was thou bad»st him know, 

And from his own he leam'd to melt at others' wo." 

Gebt. 

The History »f Kenneth Ross, of Inehbraken. 

KsNNKTH Ross Et an early age had entered 
his majesty's serrice, and, upon his promotion 
to his majority, had, with his regiment, embark- 
ed to the East Indies, where he was accompa- 
nied by his wife. After a few years their ha])- 
piness was increased by the birth of a little 
daughter, but her mother's constitution, natu- 
rally delicate, sunk from that time. Her medi- 
cal attendants ordered instant return to Europe, 
but she could not bring her mind to think of 
quitting her husband, and depriving him of the 
society of both herself and his infant ; she hoped 
that change of air among the hills, to which they 
were ordered, might be all that was requisite, 
but the event turned out contrary. She died at 
an out-station just when her husband had re- 
ceived orders to join his regiment previous to 
their embarcation for Europe. Colonel Ross, 
therefore, with his little girl, then between two 
and three years of age, attended by his faithful 
servant, Joe Henderson, for the little Eleonora's 
nurse had died at the same station with her 
mistress, and in such a country it was impossi- 
ble to replace her, recommenced their long 
march to the Presidency. 

As they were to pass through an insulated 
country, Colonel Ross thought it prudent to 
have a strong guard ; but, notwithstanding this 
precaution, they were, on the second day, sudden- 
ly attacked by a party of wandering Arabs, who 
at that time infested the country, carrying fire 
and sword wherever they made their appearance. 

Joe Henderson was knocked down in the 
commencement of the fray, and lay stunned 
upon the ground, how long he did not know ; but 
when he recovered from the effects of the blow, 
he found that the field had been fought, and 
won, he ha4 no doubt, by the Arabs, from the 
number of Colonel Ross's guard whom he found 
extended there; but, after the most minute 
search, he could not discern any traces of his 
master, nor those whom he had every reason 
to believe were the conquerors. All the busy 
combatants had gone from the field, and his 
natural conjecture was, that the Arabs had car- 
ried the day, and decamped with their booty. 
Searching among the short jungle a little off 
the scene of combat, he discerned the palanquin 
in which his master's child had been carried, 
overturned in the grass, where the bearers, in 
their fright, had thrown it. Fortunately, the 
child had received no injury, and had been pre- 
served from danger by her inability to get out 
of the palanquin, which lay sideways. Having 
satisfied himself that his master was not to be 
found, Joe took up his young charge, and pro- 



ceeded with her as fast as he conid to rejoin: 
his regiment. He carried the child in his arma^ 
as, in such a part of the country, it was impos- 
sible to look for palanquin-bearers, even if he 
had had money to pay them. He had an im- 
mense and toilsome journey to make, and, as 
we have already seen, succeeded in carrying 
the child safely to Madras, though his own life 
was the sacrifice of his faithful discharge of hi» 
duty. 

Colonel Ross, in the short and desperate ren« 
counter with the Arabs, had been wounded ia 
the sword-arm, and made prisoner : the first in- 
tention of his captors was to strip and hang hin^ 
upon the next tree ; but the sight of a troop of 
Company's cavalry coming on at full speed iw 
pursuit of them, caused them to alter their inten- 
tion, and fly without losing an instant. The- 
Arab chief threw Colonel I&ss across the pom- 
mel of his saddle, in the idea that it would be 
better to keep him for a ransom, as his dress 
showed that he was an ofiicer of rank, than put 
him to death upon the spot, as had been his. 
first intention. They fled on the wings of fear^ 
and for twenty-four hours continued their speedy 
without once stopping to look back, along paths,, 
over rocks and precipices, where it would have 
been difficult for a goat to follow; but their 
horses, accustomed to the wildest routes and 
the most continued exertion, without other re- 
freshment for hours together than opium fasten- 
ed to the bits of their bridles, were capable or 
fatigue beyond the rest of their species. 

Their unhappy prisoner had, during this tre« 
mendous ride, experienced torments which it 
would be impossible to describe: tied across- 
the saddle, his feet hanging on one side and his 
head on the other, every variety and every al- 
ternation of physical suffering had been his ; and 
when the troop at length halted in an arid spot». 
surrounded by bare rocks, his barbarous con- 
ductor loosed the rope which bound him, and 
threw him to the ground as a dead body with^ 
which he had needlessly encumbered his good 
steed and polluted himself; but, since the penal- 
ty was incurred, he thought he might as well 
seek some indemnification. 

" Death has taken our prey out of our hands,'^ 
he said ; " there is no ransom for this man," at 
the same time dismounting and proceeding to 
search the body. 

He took possession of Colonel Ross's watch 
and cut off his epaulettes, as being the only 
property which could be of use to him. Ho 
sought for money, but sought in vain : had he^ 
been better acquainted with the habits of Euro- 
peans, he would have known that none ever 
carry a purse who are above the necessity of 
paying for their daily wants with their own 
hands. The clothes of his prisoner were, in the 
eyes of the almost naked barbarian into whose 
hands he had fallen, perfectly useless ; he there- 
fore did not think it worth while to strip him, or 
to take anything for his own use but his sash 
and his pocket-handkerchief, which he bound 
round his bead. 

Polluted by contact with the dead, he was un- 
able to eat with his comrades, and was obliged 
to remain apart until he should find water to 
cleanse him from the stain. The troop had re- 
tired to a little distance from the spot on which 
an object so abominable in their idea infested 
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tbe air, and loosed their jaded horses to pick 
such withered grass and burned shrubs as the 
place afforded, while they ate their parched 
ooro, and then laid themselves dow|i under the 
starry cope of heaven to sleep until tbe cool air 
before daylight should permit them to proceed. 
They had now got into a country where they 
did not dread pursuit from the Company's 
troops; but, as their hand was against every 
man, they knew that the hand of every man was 
against them. 

When Colonel Ross recovered from the state 
of insensibility into which he had fallen during 
his dreadful ride, and found that he was quite 
alone, he easily conjectured what had happen- 
ed : unacquainted with the habits of those into 
whose hands he had fallen, he wished to ascer- 
tain if they had actually left the ground before 
he made any movement ; he soon found, from 
the noise of their horses, that they were still 
there, and determined to lie still until their de- 
parture, as the most certain means of escaping 
their vigilance. Should any of them return to 
the spot, as it was not improbable they might, 
and miss him from the place, he knew that in- 
stant and minute search would be made, which 
his ignorance of the country must certainly lead 
to his discovery ; but if he remained quiet as 
Ihey had left him, the idea that life was gone 
would effectually protect him from the inspec- 
tion which could make them discover their mis- 
take. He had reason to be satisfied with his 
own determination ; for, before recommencing 
their march, two of the gang came towards him 
in the clear moonlight. 

** We shall see," he heard them say, " if the 
European is really dead, or if he has only fallen 
into a swoon from carrying his head in a differ- 
ent way to what he ever did before in his ri- 
ding." 

** There he lies," answered the other ; " death 
has done his work ; and our brother, since he 
was polluted by carrying the infidel, did not for- 
get to pay himself for it." 

They spat to avoid swallowing the air tainted 
by such impurities, and retraced their steps to 
where their brethren in arms were mustering 
and mounting their horses. 

As soon as Colonel Ross lost the last sound 
of their unshod feet^ as they filed through the 
straight and rocky valley into the open plain be- 
yond, anxious to cross it before daylight should 
discover them to the eyes of those who might 
have heard of their exploits, being certain that 
they were actually gone, he went to the spot 
where they had passed the night, eagerly col- 
lecting the few grains of dried corn which had 
fallen from their spare repast. There were no 
signs of human habitation to be discerned, nor 
any indication of a road save the track of the 
robber Arabs. Supposing it possible for him to 
follow such an uncertain indication, oflen lost 
in the nature of the soil over which they had 
passed, he must die of want, if he were not, 
which was more probable, the prey of wild ani- 
mals. To get down into the plain, in the hope 
of being able to fall in with some cavalcade of 
travellers, was his only resource ; but his sus 
pense was soon brought to a close. When da> 
dawned, he saw a body of horsemen approach 
ing by the same road by which his captors had 
come, and from their wild and warlike appear- 



ance he had too much reason to fear that tbe^ 
were another party of the same gang, well know-^ 
ing that many such were roving over the nor- 
thern provinces of India, where the unprotected 
state of the country, its difficulty of access, and 
their own numbers, promise them plunder witk 
impunity. 

He looked anxiously round for some means 
of concealment, but the narrow, stony ravine 
in which he found himself did not afford meana 
of concealment or escape, and before he could 
even make trial of the only projecting point suf^ 
ficient to shelter him, he was marked by the 
keen eyes of those accustomed to the range of 
birds of prey, and seized in an instant. Fortu- 
nately, he had sufficient acquaintance with their 
language to be able to answer the questione 
they put to him, and to account, in a manner 
which they deemed probable, for his being dis- 
covered in such a situation. 

For a few minutes they deliberated among 
themselves what should be his fate : some were 
of opinion, like their predecessors, that instant 
death was the safest measure — *^dead men give 
no information ;" but others, considering that 
he was a man in the prime of life, prudently cal-* 
culated that his price as a slave would be at 
least worth the risk and trouble incurred in ta- 
king him along with them. Decided on this im- 
portant point, they gave him a portion of the 
dry grain which they carried for their own use^ 
as they were unwilling to reduce his value by 
famine. 

Colonel Ross tried to make them understand 
that, if he were well treated, and if they would 
undertake to send a messenger into the compa- 
ny's provinces to negotiate the transaction, they 
should receive a ransom for his freedom more 
considerable than any price they could expect 
by seUing him to slavery. This was a risk* 
however, they were not willing to run: anj 
business of the kind must be done in writing, 
and that, too, in a language of which they were 
ignorant, and, consequently, could not detect the 
information it was, perhaps, intended to give. 
They therefore persisted, notwithstanding all 
his entreaties, in adhering to their own plan of 
selling him for a slave whenever a purchaser 
should offer. 

With this intention they mounted him apoo 
the spare horse of one of their comrades whe 
had fallen in their last rencounter, and tying hie 
feet under the animal*s body, placed him in the 
centre of the troop, with positive injunctions, mk 
pain of instant death, to refrain from thinking 
of escape. 

In this way they continued their march far 
several weeks, never intermitting the same vigi- 
lant precautions ; they travelled in the night and 
rested during the day, to prevent discovery, as 
they were returning with the fruits of a success- 
ful campaign, and unwilling to run risks where 
they had more to lose than it was probable they 
could gain. In vain Colonel Ross offered any 
bribe for means to transmit a letter regarding 
his child to his friends at Madras — his words 
were but promises — ^he had no money to dazzle 
the eyes of the faithful, and the single circum- 
stance of their being unable to read what should 
be written, weighed more with their suspicions 
watchfulness than even the promised gold with 
their knavish cupidity. 
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Tormented by anxiety for his child, Colonel 
Ross next endeavoured, by every means in his 
power, to win some of the party, or interest any 
<me in his fate ; but his efforts were lost upon 
ignorant, hard-hearted barbarians, whose dread- 
lul life aecHstomed them to every form of human 
suffering. To most of them, indeed, the humil- 
iation ^f a European was a sight of triumph, 
and they did not spare to merease the real mis- 
ery of his situation by every petty aggravation 
in their power. They gave him water to drink 
vhich they had purposely defiled, and took pleas- 
ure in initiating him in the hard duties of sla- 
very, by making him perform the most menial 
offices for the troop. 

Those who have experienced the heaviest mis- 
fortunes of human life know that it is some- 
(imes more easy to bear the most afflicting dis- 
pensations which seem to come direct from the 
hand of God, than the malicious and irritating 
eontrivances of man's inhumanity : corroded by 
unmixed bitterness, the mind is apt to fret itself 
against the injustice of human kind, forgetful 
that an all-seeing God uses in his wisdom the 
instruments of punishment most necessary for 
the correction of dispositions which only He 
can appreciate in their length and breadth. 

Colonel Ross, in the pride of his independence, 
was made to taste the gall of subjection to the 
will of an insolent and audacious banditti, the 
meanest of whom did not hesitate to strike him 
on the face, bound and unarmed as he was, 
when he in any way thwarted their savage will. 
The very desperation of his circumstances 
brought him to consider his own existence — its 
end amd object, and to look into his own heart 
in a way which had never before been necessa- 
Ty to his peace. When surrounded by the bless- 
ings of life in rich profusion, the Giver had been 
shut out from his sight by the magnitude of his 
own ^ifts ; but, now that they were recalled, and 
that the scene of this world's comforts were 
stripped and bare, he saw beyond it ; and his 
mind, no longer satisfied with a vague idea of 
Ood's general providence, sought to realize his 
directing band in all that had overtaken him 
The belief that the bitter draught was sent by 
Him who afflicts in mercy, who permitted not 
the cup of suffering to pass even from his own 
^n, as it opened upon his mind, took from his 
«ittiation the sting which would otherwise have 
iKide him seek death to escape from the mis- 
eries and humiliations of a life too grievous to 
be borne. 

Those who have met with cruelty, injustice, 
acorn, and oppression, can best imagine the first 
aweUings of a generous and independent heart, 
pressed down by the trials which beset Colonel 
Ross ; but, desperate and hopeless as they seem- 
ed, be called op every right principle in his mind, 
and every energy in bis nature, to support what 
be could not combat ; for he soon plainly per- 
ceived that all idea of escape must be given up 
as useless. His guards watched with vigilance 
u-hi<.*b nothing could impair, and, had it been pos- 
Sfihte to elude them, the nature of the country 
9uut which they had carried him would only have 
made his death the more certain. 

They had now crossed the Indus, and were 
advancing by rapid marches to the great desert 
on the boundaries of Persia, where they fell in 
With a large caravan of merchants and travellers 



taking advantage of their protection. To think 
of offensive measures was impossible against 
such well-armed adversaries; the troop there< 
fore disposed themselves in a pacific manner^ 
waited at a little distance, and sent one of their 
number to greet the strangers, when they soon 
found a purchaser for their captive in a Mussul- 
man noble, who, as his road for some distance 
lay in the same direction, had joined the escort. 
The price was arranged to the satisfaction of 
both parties, and Colonel Ross transferred to 
the service of his new master, while his old ty- 
rants held on their way. He bad suffered so 
much while in their power, that he was glad of 
any change, in the idea that it could not be for 
the worse. His new master seemed pleased 
with bis erect and dignified bearing, the only 
marks of superiority of which he was perhaps a 
competent judge, and, after having questioned 
him upon his knowledge, assigned to him the 
care of some fine horses whicli he had purcha- 
sed, and was conducting to his own house. 

Shore Isbmael, the name of Colonel Ross's 
new master, was a man of great wealth and 
much consideration, and was then upon his re- 
turn from a distant province to his own house. 
His new slave strove by assiduous attention to 
his favourite horses to win favour, without 
which there was little chance of his ever being 
able to regain liberty, or make his existence 
known to his friends and family. 

Shye Ishmael soon separated from the cara- 
van, and as he travelled by easy marches, in 
consideration of his numerous retinue and cattle, 
Cotonel Ross by degrees recovered from the ef- 
fects of the rough treatment to which he had so 
long been exposed. He had the satisfaction to 
observe that his care of the beautiful animals 
under his charge did not go unobserved by his 
master, who conceived a favourable idea of his 
abilities and education from his knowledge of 
horses. These favourites, however, beautiful as 
they were, offered but little pleasure to their in- 
dolent possessor, except the pride of having in 
his stud animals of such celebrity. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" From the flowered rerge 
Of this clear lake now stray'd the devious path, 
Amid ambroeial tufts, where spicy plants. 
Weeping their perfumed tears of myrrh and naffl, 
Stood crownM with Sharon's rose ; or where, apait, 
The patriarch palm his load of sunr^d dates 
Showered plenteous : where the fig of standard strength 
And rich pomegranate wrapp'd in dulcet pulp 
Their racy seed ; or where, with golden fruit 
Mature, the citron waved its snlendid bough.** 

Masox. 

On Shore IshmaePs arrival at his own house, 
he thought proper to remove bis new slave Pa- 
hari, as he chose to have him called, from his 
duties in his stable to those in his garden, in 
which he greatly delighted. He had observed 
that upon the road his slave had often gathered 
the plants which he found in his way, and ex- 
amined them with attention, from which circum- 
stance he had concluded that he would be a 
proper person to intrust with the care of his fa- 
vourite retreat. Shere Ishmael, like most Mus- 
sulmans of his rank, had been a hunter in his 
youth, but now preferred the tranquil pleasures 
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of smoking on his chaboutter* to the fatigue of 
the saddle. A very little time was sufficient to 
show him that he had judged right of his slave 
Pahari, and that his knowledge was equal to his 
assiduity. Shere Ishmael could soon boast of a 
greater variety of fine flowers than he had ever 
before possessed, and the celebrity of his garden 
spread through the country. It was renowned 
for producing the greatest quantity of flowers for 
processtons, as well as the greatest abundance 
of roses for rose-water, and Shere Ishmael felt 
his first pleasure greatly increase as soon as he 
knew that it was talked of by others, or that, in 
their own phrase, *' the fame of his garden filled 
the world." 

Pahari, finding that he grew in favour in his 
master's sight, redoubled his exertions to please 
him, and strove to instruct the native servants 
who worked under him in the best manner of 
cultivating the plants and improving the fruits. 

The garden in which Shere Ishmael so much 
delighted was a large, square piece of ground, ad- 
joining the family apartments of his house, and 
surrounded by a very high wall ; it was well 
stocked with fine old trees in thickets and alleys, 
leading to two large tanks, one at each end. 
That nearest the house was appropriated to 
bathing, and a handsome flight of white marble 
steps led down into the water, which was shaded 
by drooping foliage. The other was an immense 
reservoir of gold-fish, as feeding these nimble 
captives and watching their lively evolutions was 
a favourite amusement of their sedentary lord. 
The borders of these tanks were planted with 
the choicest flowers, and the scent of roses per- 
fumed the air, while in the night the bulbuH an- 
swered from the thicket. Here it was Shere 
Ishmael's pleasure to sit and smoke his hookah 
for hours together, on a little platform extending 
over the tank, having an ornamental canopy 
overhead, while a servant at his feet threw food 
to (he gold-fishes which gambolled around him. 

The unhappy Pahari laboured year after year 
without being able to accomplish the end which 
had, during all that time, never been for one hour 
out of his thoughts. His master, conscious of 
his value, treated him with kindness and con- 
sideration — at least with as much kindness as a 
native of his rank could bestow upon a menial 
in his service. He provided him with every 
comfort his situation would admit except those 
he most desired ; for, certain that the desire of 
escape must exist, however disguised or re- 
pressed, he took care that his slave, from the 
first hour of his entering his service, should 
never receive the smallest portion of money, and 
he prohibited every one in his household, upon 
pain of his displeasure or death, from bestowing 
money upon him for any kind of service he 
might render ; joined to which, he kept such a 
strict watch, and had taken such effectual meas- 
ures to prevent evasion, that escape seemed im- 
practicable. 

Shere Ishnfael had caused a house to be built 
for the accommodation of his European slave 
immediately beyond the garden- wall ; this little 
dwelling and small court he surrounded with a 
wall as high as that of the garden, and covered 
it with a grating over the top, so that ther^ was 
neither entrance or exit except by the single 
small door which led into the garden, and which. 
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when he had left it at night, was strongly closed 
after him on the garden side. Beyond these 
precincts he was never permitted to move, and 
he was sometimes tempted to despair of its ever 
being otherwise. 

After many years of long captivity had slowly 
passed away, uncheered by the slightest com- 
munication with any friend, and the hope whicfi 
had hitherto sustained him was almost dead — for 
he found that, as his selfish master was satisfied 
with his exertions, his precautions were, if po»- 
sible, augmented, and that an addition of per- 
sonal comfort, tending to preserve his health and 
secure his life, was all the fruit he reaped, an 
incident occurred which seemed to animate his 
expiring hopes. 

Shere Ishmael had been for many years vrith- 
out a son to inherit his name or lay his head hi 
the dust, the greatest misfortune which, in his 
Mussulman estimation, could have lighted npoa 
him. Then Mustapha Ishmael was born, to the 
delight and honour of his mother ; but, from his 
childhood upward, this youth had manifested 
such an untractable and sullen spirit, that, great- 
ly as Shere Ishmael had desired an heir, he had 
more sorrow than satisfaction in his son. 

Mustapha Ishmael had attained his twelfth 
year before another son made his appearance to 
dispute the inheritance and affections of his fa- 
ther. This was the young Islam, *' the beaaty 
of the world," *' the sun of his father's house,** 
and " the star of all hearts," as he was termed 
by his doting parents ; and he it was who ulti- 
mately changed the gloomy prospect which had 
so long darkened round Colonel Ross. 

One morning, when he was at work in a thicket 
near the great tank, he was startled by a splash 
in the water, and, running to the spot to ascertain 
what had happened, he found that the little Islam 
had fallen from the platform, where, in imitation 
of his father, he had been feeding the gold-fishes. 
Colonel Ross, who was attached to the child^ 
now of the same age as his Eleonora when ho 
had last seen her, instantly plunged into the wa- 
ter and brought up the terrified boy, whom be 
delivered into the hands of his alarmed father, 
who, upon the child's being missed in the house, 
had preceded the servants into the garden, al- 
most anticipating what had happened. 

Shere Ishmael, in the first transports of him 
joy on receiving his lost favourite, carried him 
in his arms to his frantic mother, who could 
hardly be persuaded, though she saw her dar* 
ling move and heard him speak, that he bad re- 
ally escaped with life. As soon as she was sat- 
isfied in this point, her next idea was to de^ 
nounce vengeance upon the servants who were 
in care of the child, and to whose carelessness 
she attributed what had happened, if, indeed, 
they had not been bribed by the mother of Mus- 
tapha Ishmael, who had always been considered 
as heir-apparent of his father's fortune until this 
young and more favoured child had come to 
disinherit him. 

As soon as this idea took possession of the 
mind of the beautiful Neer-ul-Dowlah, she de- 
manded vengeance upon the guilty culprit whose 
business it was, as head-attendant upon her 
child, to have watched over him as those whoi 
watch for the morning. In punishing him she 
felt as if her jealous anger could extend to the 
mother of Mustapha Ishmael. 
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In vain the unhappy man protested that, in 
running with the child, he had got a large thorn 
into his foot, which he had only stopped for a 
moment to extract, and that, daring that mo- 
ment, his young lord had escaped into the gar- 
den without observation, and that he would 
sooner have cut his own throat than willingly 
tiave suffered a hair of his head to he hurt. The 
female domestics, willing to please their mis- 
tress, protested with one voice ** that it was not 
for a slave like him to feel sorrow or pain when 
the pleasure of his lord's son was concerned. 
What were all the thorns that could be in the 
foot of a slave to the will of a great man's 
child 1" 

" It is true," answered Neer-ul-Dowlah ; " how 
could a man like him feel pain when he was in 
the care of my child, if he had not been bribed 
by the mother of Mustapha Ishmael, who cannot 
Gee without envy the gracious gift which the 
Prophet has granted to my prayers, nor the fa- 
vour which he finds in the sight of his father 1 
Such a servant is unworthy to live on the earth : 
away with him, away with him ! Let bis head 
be taken from his body, for a warning to any one 
ivho dares to neglect my child." 

Shere Ishmael, though convinced that the ac- 
cident had happened as the servant stated, did 
not think it worth while to displease or thwart 
his favourite wife about a thing of such very lit- 
tle importance as the life of a creature so far 
below him, and who was doubtless created for 
bis use ; at all events, deserved or not, his pun- 
ishment would be a salutary warning to those 
who came after him. 

Influenced by such reasons, he made but a 
slight attempt to turn the wrath of the lovely 
Keer-ul-Dowlah from its object, and, finding that 
opposition made her but the more resolute, he 
l>ermitted her to follow her own inclination in 
such a trifle, and returned to the garden to he- 
Stow favour upon the Christian slave who had 
preserved his child, and who was, until this mo- 
inent, forgotten. 

*< Pahari," he said, " this day has risen fortu- 
iiately for you : you have been honoured to do a 
service to your master's house, and have his 
permission to ask what reward you please short 
of your liberty, or conveying letters to your infi- 
del country." 

** If my lord thinks that I have done well," 
answered Pahari, *' and if he rejoices in the pres- 
ence of his child, let him think also what I suf- 
fer, cut oflf from mine,^ who is even ignorant of 
my existence in this world, while she has nei- 
ther the care of father or mother to guide and 
direct her." 

" Your own words answer you : never having 
bad your care, your child cannot have missed 
it ; but this spot, accustomed to your watchful 
hand, would languish and die if it were with- 
drawn. Pahari, think of what I can grant with- 
out more loss to your lord than gain to you ; for 
a wise man calculates the effects of steps before 
he puts his feet in motion." 

**Let me speak once more, and let not my 
lord be displeased that a freeborn man, who has 
also had rule over many of his own people in 
bis own land, should desire to return to the 
place of his nativity, his family, and his child ; 
let not the fear of hurt to the inanimate produc- 
tions of the soil close the fountain of generosity | 



which flows with the greatest force in the most 
noble minds ; but let my lord know that I have 
trained every servant under my rule to look to 
his interest and his pleasure as I have done, and 
that my absence will not wither a flower or 
dry a plant in this fair garden." 

" I have told you, Pahari," answered Shere 
Ishmael, in rising wrath, " to ask what it is my 
pleasure to grant and fit for you to receive. 
Will you have slaves to attend upon you, or 
splendid clothes to adorn you 1 sumptuous fare 
for your table, or music to refresh your soul 
after toil 1 Name what you want, and it shall 
be yours, for Shere Ishmael is as generous as 
he is great." 

The Mussulman paused in haughty dignity, 
waiting a reply to his gracious proposals, but, 
finding that it did not come, he bent his brow 
and folded his arms, as he continued, in a loud- 
er tone, 

" Speak, slave ! your lord commands you to 
say which of his bounties is to flow upon you : 
what is your request ?" 

** I have none," answered Colonel Ross, step- 
ping back, without bending his head. " Know, 
Shere Ishmael, that liberty is the only gifl in 
your possession which your slave thinks worth 
his acceptance." 

" Insolent and audacious slave ! do you dare 
to set at defiance the bounties of your master % 
Do you know that your life is in my hands, and 
that, in a moment, I can send you, to share the 
execution which is at this moment preparing 
for the careless servant who brought fear into 
the house of his lord 1" 

*' No, Shere Ishmael ; death, next to liberty, 
is a boon which self-interest would not grant 
me ; but, if you have not come here to mock 
me with the ofifer of gifts which you will not 
bestow, grant me the life of this condemned 
man." 

** To show you, unbelieving as you are, that 
the faith of a Mussulman is without stain, the 
life of the dog is yours. Here, Abbas !" he conr 
tinued, to a servant who waited at a respectful 
distance behind him, " stop the execution ; and 
say that the life of the dog is granted to the 
Christian slave by the clemency of his lord, who 
has permitted a slave's request to approach his 
ear ; but let the order be, that the reprieved 
wretch never again pollute the air 1 breathe, or 
no power on earth shall save him." 

Abbas made his salams, and departed upon 
his errand of extorted mercy, while Shere Ish- 
mael turned away from one whose insolence, as 
he termed it, rendered him unworthy of the 
light of his countenance, and spake to himself, 
though loud enough to be heard by Pahari, 

"I have done more than ever lord did for 
those who have no life but his favour, no exist- 
ence but his will; and let those for whom I 
have retracted my own pleasure look to the use 
they make of such astonishing favour, and see 
that their zeal and industry grow in proportion." 

Having finished his speech, Shere Ishmael did 
not deign to bestow a single regard upon his 
auditor, but turned, and slowly retraced his 
steps into his house, not without something of 
the feeling which animated Haman when Mor- 
decai the Jew refused to bow before him : that 
a slave had set his power at naught, and had, in 
a manner, compelled him to grant what was 
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-contrary to his wishes, was an affh>nt not easi- 
Jy to be forgiven, and, if self-interest had not 
.restrained him, vengeance miglit have foUoveed. 

It was different with his wife, the beautiful 
Neer-ul-Dowlah, who felt gratitude to the pre- 
server of a child ^pon whom all the affection^ 
of her heart depended. He was not only the 
aole object of her love, but of her ambition ; and 
he gave her the means of enjoying a pleasure 
scarcely less sensible, that of mortifying and 
humiliating the only one of the ladies of the 
family who had ever dared to enter into the 
least rivalry with her. 

The mother of Mustapha Ishmael had, presu- 
.ming npon her having given an heur to the for- 
tunes of Shore Ishmael, ventured to conduct 
^herself tovirards the reigning favourite in a way 
which no Mussulman woman could forget or 
forgive ; and, deeply as Neer-ul-Dowlah would 
-certainly have felt the loss of her boy, the idea 
»that Noor Jehan would rejoice in her sorrow, 
>and that Mustapha Ishmael would profit by it, 
and take his accnstomed place in his father's 
.household, would have, added to its bitterness. 

When Shore Ishmael, in the overflovnng of 
iiis indignation, related to her the scene which 
had just passed in the garden between him and 
.his insolent slave Pahari, he was incensed to 
^d that she did not feel the insult offered to 
-him in the rejection of his favours as he thought 
she was in duty bound to do. Angry with her 
indifference to his slighted dignity, he rejoiced 
in the opportunity of giving her a piece of infor- 
mation which he had a few minutes before 
dreaded to communicate ; as if certain of rous- 
ing her from her indifference, he continued, 

" And in his audacity, this proud Christian 
dog extracted a pardon from me for tho slave 
whom your just anger had ordered to execu- 
tion." 

Neer-ul-Dowlah heard the fact without the 
storm of indignation which he expected to raise : 
her anger, like that of a wilful child, had subsi- 
ded, and she even felt something of admiration 
for him who had dared to control the man whom 
she was accustomed to look upon as all-power- 
ful. 

She answered, mildly, *'It is not for me to 
'disapprove what my lord has been pleased to 
'do : his bounties, like the snn, shine on all.*' 

Shore Ishmael looked at her for a moment in 
.silence, unable to comprehend the motive which 
reconciled her to the pardon of a wretched be- 
ing whom an hour before she had declared un- 
worthy to live, and whose instant death she had 
• demanded as the only means of freeing her 
mind from constant apprehension on account of 
.her child, whom' she professed to think in danger 
while such a miscreant encumbered the earth. 

*' This white dog," he thought, "has a spell 
to bind the minds of those who come near him, 
else why should I have granted his request, 
and why should she have been contented that I 
had done so V 

" Had it not bepn for the loss, mother of 
Islam," ho continued, " that my garden would 
have sustained, I would have listened to his 
prayers, and let him go to his country and his 
child." 

'* His child !" answered Neer-ul-Dowlah ; 
** will you keep him at a distance from his child, 
<attd he has preserved yours 1 If it had not been 



lor him, sorrow would this day have been in the 
house of Shere Ishmael, and its hope would have 
been laid in the dust." « 

** The house and the hopes of Shere Ishmael,*' 
answered the Mussulman, proudly, " are above 
the reach of a slave like him ; and it fills my 
ears with wonder, Neer-ul-Dowlah, to hear you 
speak for an infidel dog from a strange land. 
Though he has been honoured to render service 
to his lord, our holy Prophet has not allowed 
the wives of his faithful followers to take such 
names within their lips, nor to think of such 
wretches in their hearts. What signifies them, 
or their country, or their kindred, to the servants 
of the true Prophet, more than the lair of the 
jackal or the brother of the dogi Do men, 
when they take the wild beasts of the forest and 
put them to their use, think of the rest who are 
left in their dens 1 or do they lighten the burden 
and give them liberty because tbey snort and 
champ the bit 1 Do they not rather make them 
feel the whip and the lash, and break their spirits 
to what is required of them 1 And when I have 
got one who serves me better than ever slave 
served me before, shall I play the fool and give 
him his liberty 1 shall I throw away the goods 
which fortune has put into my hands 1" ' 

" He has saved my child," returned Neer-ul- 
Dowlah, *' and shall I not wish that he was re- 
stored to his ? Shall I not wish that Shere Ish- 
mael, whose bounties reach to the ends of the 
earth, whose light shines on the dark places and 
they become bright, should cause his counte- 
nance to lighten upon the fate of his slave, and 
turn it to joy 1" 

"Neer-ul-Dowlah, I have told you that the 
wives of the faithful are to think only of the hap- 
piness of the lot whiclt the Prophet has bestow- 
ed upon them, and I warn you that Shere Ish- 
mael will not dispense with the duty which is 
claimed by the humblest of the followers of Mo- 
hammed : let not your heart be stained by anoth- 
er thought upon the fate of this infidel stiranger, 
on pain of my displeasure." 

Shere Ishmael rose in silence, and left the 
apartment in the conviction that his severity liad 
laid this subject at rest forever ; but his pro- 
hibition had only excited in the mind of the beau- 
tiful Neer-ul-Dowlah an ardent desire to see the 
slave she was forbidden to think of, and, if pos- 
sible, to give him the means of effecting his es- 
cape, which seemed to her desirable in propor- 
tion as it was opposed by Shere Ishmael. 

Her little boy now rose refreshed from sleep, 
his dark cheek crimsoned by the hue of health, 
and his black eyes sparkling with animation ; 
he ran towards his mother, and, as he cast him- 
self into her extended arms, she resolved that, if 
she could prevent it, his preserver should not 
forever languish in captivity. She recollected 
that, upon the first birthday of Mustapha Ishmael, 
Noor Jehan had procured a boon from Shere Ish- 
mael which he had sworn never to grant. The 
recollection came Uke fuel to flame, and she felt 
her honour engaged to resist her husband's un- 
just commands, or even to punish him for the 
way in which her suit had been treated. 

" Haughty as he is," she thought, " I shall 
let him know that my will is something in his 
household — ^I shall not be treated as if age had 
already deprived me of the right to command. 
Shall I, the jewel of the whole world, and the 
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mother of his favourite son, in whose presence 
none dare stand erect, submit to be treated with 
lesar consideration than Noor Jehan, who is not 
worthy to lift up her eyes in my presence 1" 



CHAPTER XLH. 

"*' Now let us thank the Eternal Power, convinced m 

That heaven bat tries oar virtues by affliction ; m 

That oft the cloud which wrajis the present hour, g 

Serves but to brighten all our future days." n 

Bbown's Barbaro»*a. 

While Neer-ul-Dowlah, actuated by gratified 
jealousy and revenge, was, on her part, con- 
sidering how she could cariy her projects into 
execution, Allumgier, the disgraced attendant, 
whom Colonel Ross had saved from execution, 
was no less anxious to efiTect the same purpose, 
and partly from the same motive. He felt some 
slender emotions of gratitude to one whom he 
only considered as the passive instrument used 
hy overruling destiny to accomplish what was 
ahready predestinated ; but he burned with the 
ardent desire to be revenged on the cruel mas- 
ter who had condemned him unheard, and with- 
out coknpunction ; and who, when mercy had 
been extorted from him, had banished his un- 
offending servant from the home of his fathers, to 
be a wanderer among those whose faces he had 
never seen, and whose speech was strange to 
his ears. 

To deprive Shore Ishmael of one source of 
his pride and pleasure, by giving liberty to his 
most useful and valued slave, was a revenge 
which Allumgier thought he could enjoy with- 
out the fear of detection. He knew that Pahari, 
as he was accustomed to call Colonel Ross, 
could both read and write the language of the 
country, for he had seen him so occupying his 
leisure hours, and, with this knowledge, he ar- 
ranged his project accordingly. 

When Colonel Ross had retired to his little 
enclosure on the night of this eventful day, and 
was preparing, as usual, to cook his evening 
meal in his little court, he was surprised at the 
noise of something falling at his side, which had 
been thrown over the wall and through the 
grating. He took it up, and found a pahn-leaf 
tied to a stone. 

Satisfied that such an arrangement had not 
taken place without design, he trimmed his 
lamp, and examined the contents of the leaf 
which served for paper. He had some difficulty 
in making out the character, which was traced 
upon the leaf without ink, by the point of a 
sharp needle. He was obliged to increase his 
£re, and after a time read as follows : 
" Pahari, 

*' If you want to see your own country before 
death takes you, fate sends you one who will 
to-morrow night, after the moon has retired 
from the land of the faithful, cat a hole in the 
gratings which enclose you like a beast of the 
jungle. When you hear the hand that works 
for your freedom, let no words escape your lips ; 
wait in patience until the following night, and 
then, when the moon has veiled her light, use 
the rope-ladder which you will find, and mount 
in silence. At the outside of your prison you 
will see him whose fate it is to set you free ; 
/ellow where he leads, bat let your tongue cleave 



to your mouth. If this writing give joy, throw- 
the stone back over the wall : be prudent and 
be dumb." 

Colonel Ross's first impulse, on reading this 
welcome note, was to obey the last injunction ; 
he threw the stone over the wall, and, having 
again read his directions, burned the palm-lea^ 
and then sat down to consider who could possi- 
bly be 60 much interested in his favour as to 
take such a hazardous step, and to propose 
what was still more so. 

Allumgier, with whom he had frequently con- 
versed in the garden, and who had, in fact, in 
his leisure hours taught him to Write his letters 
upon palm-leaves with an iron pen, was the 
only person he could possibly imagine who could 
run such a risk ; for in the evening he had heard 
from the people in the garden that Allumgier 
was the reprieved offender, though he was ig- 
norant of the circumstance at the time he had 
demanded pardon for the condemned culprit. 

"Allumgier, under all these circumstances,^. 
must be the man ;" an idea which again kindled 
the hope of liberty which was almost dead within^ 
him. This night, the first in which he had ever 
had any plausible cause to hope, seemed long 
beyond endurance ; he thought over all which, 
might possibly take place, until, weary by hi» 
own suggestions, he tried to lose them in sleep ; 
but he soon awaked from his feverish and un- 
refreshing slumbers, and walked out into the 
clear moonlight, in the idea that the wished-for 
morning had at length dawned ; but he still saw 
the same bright stars burning in their own set- 
tled beauty, the same deep blue heaven over 
his head, as he had done for all the long years 
of his captivity. These stars, looking down on 
his nightly solitude, he had been accustomed to^ 
regard as his familiar friends in all his sorrows ; 
he had often raised his eyes to these beautiful 
and unchanging witnesses of his afilictions — 
these evidences of Divine jwwer and goodness, 
and sighed to be relieved from the various ills 
which flesh is heir to ; he had wished to join> 
the company of those who, after many tribula- 
tions, have washed their garments, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb : this night 
he again looked upon these stars, but, in his al- 
tered frame of mind, still desired to see them in 
the land of the living. 

" But thy will be done, O my God !" he said,., 
as, oppressed by the feelings which 'newly- 
awakened hope had set afloat in his heart, he- 
bent before the Father of the spirits of all fleshy 
" thou knowest the inmost recesses of my soul» 
thou seest the chambers of imagery, thou hast 
formed the heart of man, and thou alone canst 
control and restrain it." 

Morning at length did dawn— the last morn- 
ing but one which Colonel Ross hoped to pass^ 
as a slave ; he had never before listened widi 
so much pleasure to the turning of his jailer's 
key in the door which admitted him to the 
garden. His work led him to the borders of the 
bathing-tank near the house, and at some dis- 
tance from the rest of the people, who were oc- 
cupied in a thicket at the end of the garden. 
While he was stooping to prune one of the rose- 
bushes a white handkerchief fluttered down as 
if from the house, andfell at his feet. He looked 
up in the intention to discover whence it bad 
come, and perceived a veiled figure paxtly con- 
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cealed by the window-blind. She made a quick 
sign of silence, threw out a purse, and instantly 
shut the window, as if afraid of being remarked. 
That single high window and the door by which 
Shere Ishmael entered were the only conmiuni- 
cations between the house and the garden. 
Colonel Ross took up the gift, which he could 
not doubt was intended for him. This was no 
time to examine the contents, curious as he 
might be to know what they were, and he hid 
the bag in his waistband and went on with his 
work. 

As soon as he found himself again alone in 
his enclosure, he drew forth the new-found 
treasure which had come so unexpectedly into 
his possession, and found it to contain a quantity 
of gold mohwrs, and one of the right-hand shells 
which the natives of Asia believe to. secure 
prosperity to the possessor. The sight of mon- 
ey, to which his eyes had been so long strangers, 
and which had been for years kept from his 
grasp as the key of liberty, now seemed to 
his excited feelings as an inunediate forerunner 
of release. 

" Let me but once be beyond these walls," 
he thought, «* and this will do the rest — ^this will 
smooth all difSculties, and end my hopes or my 
fears in certainty : yes," he said, as he divided 
the gold into separate packets, and sewed it into 
the clothes he meant to wear on the night of his 
flight, " this yellow earth will accomplish all ; 
had it been sooner in my possession, perhaps all 
the bolts and bars of the suspicious Shere Ish- 
mael might not have been firm enough to deter 
me ; this, at least," he thought, examining the 
shell, "mlist come from one who wishes well 
to my projects ; she has given me the means to 
carry them into execution, and, with the belief 
of her country, provided a talisman to secure 
their accomplishment. But who within those 
walls can be so much interested in the fate of a 
miserable captive 1 who there could know that 
I have sighed to be free 1 The magnitude of 
the gift shows that it could not come from any 
one in mean condition ; but who of his family, in 
direct opposition to Shere Ishmaers orders, 
would have dared to bestow iti" 

He could not conjecture. The mysterious si- 
lence always observed in Eastern families pre- 
vented his even knowing who composed the 
household' of this haughty lord : that it was 
large was all the information of which he was 
possessed, and that the gift was the offering 
of female gratitude for the service rendered to 
the young Islam was what seemed most proba- 
ble ; as such, he did not scruple to appropriate 
it. and apply it for the purpose to wl^j^ch it ap- 
peared to be intended. The secrecy with which 
it was given proved that it was without the 
knowledge of his arbitrary master, and the shell 
which accompanied the money showed that it 
was with the intention of procuring his freedom, 
for what was there in which he could desire 
success, if not in his efforts to obtain liberty 1 

The nearer the hour approached, and the 
greater the number of obstacles which were re- 
moved, the more unpatient did Colonel Ross be- 
come for the darkness which should allow his 
unknown friend to open, the grate of his prison 
and let the captive go free. After his evening 
meal he tried to lay himself dovim, and forget, 
in sleep, the time which mujst elapse before the 
Q 



moon, in her first quarter, should withdraw her 
light ; but he started at every sound. The wing 
of a bat, the distant howl of the wolves roaming 
for their prey, and the hooting of the night-birds,, 
had never appeared so incessant and so annoy- 
ing. 

At length, for time wears on, whether we 
watch its progress in breathless impatience, or 
slumber in tranquil oblivion through the hours, 
the wished-for sound caught his open ear ; the 
grating of a file was softly but distinctly distiiv- 
guishable from all the other noises with which 
it was occasionaUy mingled. He listened, he 
hardly dared to breathe for fear of breaking 
his compact of silence; but the effort to refrain 
from speaking one single word to the dark out- 
line of a human figure, which he could plainly 
perceive perched overhead between him and the 
starry sky, the motion of whose arm he could 
see as the little grating noise of the file sunk 
into his ear, was almost beyond his power. 

If his eyes could have for one moment met 
those of the creature upon whom his hopes de- 
pended, he would have been satisfied ; he would^ 
by that single glance, have had a fixed idea of 
him upon whose form his fate hung ; but it was 
impossible : he felt that he was undistinguisha- 
ble in the darkness which covered his features^ 
and to make a light at that unusual hour was 
an expedient which he dared not risk. 

After he had listened and watched, and 
watched and listened to the unremitting move- 
ments of the figure above, until the increased 
freshness of the air gave indication of the ap- 
proaching dawn, he observed the silent work- 
man, in the intention of showing him that his la- 
bour was accomplished, raise the small part of 
the grating which he had cut away, held it up 
for a moment above his head, that the prisoner 
might see that his way was open, then replaced 
it as before, and disappeared. 

Colonel Ross saw the movement with great 
satisfaction, convinced that, as his unknown 
friend had happily completed so much, he would 
not fail him at the appointed hour. The scream- 
ing of the fox-bats as they quitted the fhiit-trees 
in the garden, where they had been feasting all 
night, gave warning that the first streak of 
morning was visible on the horizon, and he pre- 
pared to recommence the labours of another 
day ; " but it is the last," he thought, *' tha 
very last, that I shall ever pass in miserable cap- 
tivity" — the thought consoled him — ^•*in fou¥- 
and-twenty hours I shall be free !" 

The day passed, as usual, in the embellish- 
ment of the spot he had so long cultivated, and 
he found occasion to pass all the morning oiit 
the border of the bathing-tank, while the rest 
were at a distance, in the hope that he might 
have some farther conmmnications with his 
friend at the high window ; he even sung a wild 
air of his own country in the expectation of no- 
tice, but nothing of the kind took place ; the 
blind remained down, and the day passed as all 
the former years of his captivity had done. 
Shere Ishmael came no more into the garden, 
probably ofifbnded by the freedom with which. 
Pahari had behaved towards him, and unprovi- 
ded with any pretext to wreak upon him at such 
a moment the displeasure which he felt. 

At night, when Colonel Ross was again alone^ 
separated from the living world by the bars and 
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bolts wluch had hitherto been an impassable 
barrier, he looked up to his grated roof, and saw 
his way of escape through those very bars which 
he had so often contemplated in hopeless de- 
spondence ; but while his eye rested upon the 
straight outlet, his mind went forward to the 
other side, where all was new and unknown. 

" Shall I," was his natural thought, *' by that 
narrow passage regain my country, my friends, 
and my long-lost child, if, indeed, my Eleonora 
is still an inhabitant of this lower world 1 All I 
hope for below lies on the other side of that lit- 
tle opening, which must be to me the door of 
certainty; and though I know that such an 
opening does exist, still I cannot attain it with- 
out the assistance of the hand by which it was 
made." 

But Colonel Ross, in. the midst of his anxie- 
ties, did not forget the bodily exertions he would 
be called upon to make, and in order that he 
might be competent to the undertaking, laid 
himself down to rest, in the agreeable expecta- 
tion that when be was next awaked it would 
not be to servitude. Security had taken pos- 
session of his mind, and he actually slept until 
something falling at his side aroused him ; he 
extended his hands, which caught hold of a lad- 
der of cord in the darkness. Looking up, he 
saw that the grating was open, and mounted 
without losing an instant or uttering a word. 
As soon as he had gained the roof, his dumb 
friend, who waited upon the parapet, drew up 
the ladder, and replaced the grating as he had 
•done on the former night. 

Colonel Ross admired the forethought which 
devised this means of throwing dust in the eyes 
of those who would doubtless make the narrow- 
ost scrutiny as soon as their flight was discov- 
ored, but no word passed his lips : his conduct- 
' or again fastened his ladder by two iron hooks 
which he had attached to one end, and motion- 
od to Colonel Ross to descend before him. 
When he had reached the bottom of the wall. 
Jus guide a^bove again undid the ladder, and let 
himself down on his feet like a cat. He took 
np the ladder, seized his vrotigS by the hand, 
snd, without uttering a syllable, crossed into the 
jungle upon the opposite side. 

In silence and in darkness they walked quick- 
Jy forward by a path with which the guide seem- 
ed to be familiar, and when they emerged from 
the shadow of the trees, it was upon the banks 
of a rapid river. The guide, letting go the hand 
of his companion, stooped down behind some 
boshes, and drew forth four large pieces of very 
light, spongy wood, covered over with a smooth 
bark, which prevented them from absorbing the 
water, and rendered them exceedingly buoyant. 
These he had previously placed in readiness; 
snd taking one of the pieces under each arm, 
and making his friend do the same with the 
other two, he threw himself into the stream of 
the river, and was instantly followed by the 
colonel, who was well enough acquainted with 
native habits to have seen this mode of travel- 
ling before. They were both carried forward 
with such rapidity by the current that the fugi- 
tives felt every moment more secure in the im- 
possibility of being overtaken, and Cok>nel 
Ross*s only fear was that, from the immense 
rate at which the river rushed, they must be ap- 
^roachmg some cataract ; but, as his guide still 



maintained the same obstinate silence, he did 
not think fit to disturb it by question^ conjectu- 
ring that he must be well acquainted with the 
nature of the country from the step he bad taken, 
and that he must have good reason for the dumb 
show which he thought proper to keep up. 

When morning began to appear, Colonel Ross 
for a moment feared that his European com- 
plexion would betray him to those who might 
come to the river for devotion, but one glance 
at his own sunburned hands and arms put the 
notion to flight ; his beard and mustaches had 
grown, and he had no doubt but the tint of his 
face and neck had become as native as his 
hands. Reassured upon this point, he returned 
the salam of the first bather whom they passed, 
and who addressed them with, 

" Salam, brothers, you travel at a good hour." 

** It is true, brother,'* answered the guide, 
who now proved to be AUumgier, breaking si- 
lence for the first time, " but we have a vow to 
perform before the sun looks on the mosque." 

Before the answer could be given, the stream 
had carried them' far beyond the bather, and 
AUumgier continued, 

*^ We are now out of the reach of the old 
wolf, Shore Ishmael; we have sailed more 
miles in four hours than he or his best horses 
could make in ten. The waters which run in 
this country do not faint by the way, and before 
we join the Great River (meaning the Indus), 
we shall be farther than he dares to follow us, 
for the Newab whose country we are now com- 
ing to is one with whom Shere Ishmael cannot 
drink of the same stream or eat of the same 
tree, and we may rest in security until the sua 
is low." 



CHAPTER XLin. 

** Swiftly, brothDr, wilt thou ride, 
(Ver the long and etormy tide. 
Fleeter than the harricane. 
Till thou view thoee ecenes again. 
Where thy Other's hoaae waa rear'd. 
Where thy mother's voice wae heard, 
Where the dance, the feetife song, 
Of many a friend divided long, 
DoomM through stranger laiids to roam, 
Shall bid thy spirit welcome home !'* 

Bowles. 

Alluhgibr had chosen to float down the 
river, as such a mode of travelling left no traces, 
rather than run the risk of seizing a boat in 
his master's neighbourhood, which would be ior 
stantly missed, and as certainly betray the way 
the fugitives had taken. To have hoped for 
concesdipent by remaining in a district under 
the power of Shere Ishmael would have been 
impossible ; and even if he could have procured 
horses, flight in that way equally so, as his mas- 
ter was renowned for having the best, and in 
the greatest number in the country, at his com- 
mand. Allumgier*s plan was not only, there- 
fore, the safest, but, at the same time, the most 
speedy, and they were actually out of Shere 
Ishmael's power before their absence was dream- 
ed of. 

At the usual hour the bolt of Pahari's solitary 
dwelling was undrawn and the door opened, but, 
contrary to custom, no slave appeared. " He 
is sick," said the head gardener, as he entered, 
*' and is still in his house." 
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The little dweflkig was soon examined with 
no better subcess ; his bed was empty, and he 
was nowhere to be found. Everything remain- 
ed in its usual condition, and there seemed no 
possible means by which he could have made his 
escape, unless, Indeed, as the gardener and his 
associates (for his noise had brought the whole 
party to his assistance) were of opinion, some 
enchanter had rendered the infidel invisible to 
Mussulman eyes, and so effected his escape. 

The gardeners clamoured together, each loud- 
er than his bellow, in expressions of wonder and 
amazement, till the unusual tumult soon con- 
veyed the unwelcome intelligence to the ears of 
Shere Ishmael, who heard with fury that his 
valuable slave Pahari was nowhere to be found. 
**Who shut him in last night 1 Who opened 
the door this morning 1" he demanded. 

The head gardener stood forward, and, salam- 
ing to the ground, informed his lord that he, in 
the sight of all present, had last night locked up 
the white slave as usual, and that, in their pres- 
ence also, he had unlocked the door this morn- 
ing, which he found just as he had left it, but no 
slave was within. 

"Saddle my horses, prepare my boats, and 
call upon my chokeydars," commanded the furi- 
ous Mussuhnan: **iet them beat every bush 
with more care than they ever did for the most 
aavage animal. I shall have him dead or alive, 
and I shall know who has dared to do this in 
defiance of my orders, which none shall ever 
do and live." 

Shore Ishmael despatched his several messen- 
gers in every direction in hopes of overtaking 
the fugitives, whom he conjectured could not 
be far off, as he wisely considered that his long 
captivity must have injured his powers of walk- 
ing ; he caused minute search to be made within 
and without the enclosure, where the prints of 
the footsteps of two persons were clearly visi- 
ble. One, from the spread of the toes, was at 
once discerned to be a native ; the other, for the 
opposite reason, was pronounced to be European. 

" Here," said Shere Ishmael, while he foamed 
at the mouth with passion on the discovery, 
'* here the infidel dog has passed, under the 
^idance of some of my people : look at those 
marks on the sand, and tell me if they are not 
those of a foot accustomed to wear a shoe, and 
the other that went before— whose are theyl" 

He caused every one present to measure the 
Buspicious prints by his foot, but they were found 
not to answer ; it was therefore clear that they, 
at any rate, were not the offending party. 

" AUumgier," said the gardener, " AUumgier, 
«ahib 1 Where did he go the day you turned 
him from your homel" 

" How should I know what became of a slave 
like himi But you say the truth : he has left 
this token of my fault for not giving his head to 
feed the kites, as I would have done but for that 
infidel dog. Oh ! if I can but take them, the 
birds will not meet with loss by the delay !" 

He ground his teeth and stamped on the spot 
where he stood, moving a little switch which he 
carried in his hand, like a lion lashing his tail in 
preparation to spring upon his enemy. The 
traces of the steps were lost in the jungle, 
where twenty little paths led to the huts scat- 
tered about under the trees and to the river- 
side. 



'<A light boat has ahready fallen down the 
river," said Shere Ishmael, ♦* and the horsemen 
are out over the country, so that, though they 
are loose for a moment, without wings they 
cannot escape from my hands. I would have 
the world to know, that in this land none dare 
walk a step or respire a breath of air contrary 
to the pleasure of Shere Ishmael." 

The boast was vain ; for while it was making, 
Colonel Ross and his faithful AUumgier had s3- 
ready entered the country of a man with whom 
Shere Ishmael was in such a state of open hos- 
tility that he dared not venture to risk his men 
within his power, and AUumgier confidently 
proposed to Colonel Ross to pass the day in rest 
and shade. 

" It makes my heart happy to think how Shere 
Ishmael wiU rave like a madman when he finds 
that you are gone. He banished me, who was 
bom in his house, who lived in the shadow of 
his protection, and who ate of his salt, and who 
was never guilty of a fault, and he would have 
given me over to death like a wild beast if you 
bad not shown mercy ; but I am not without 
my revenge, and he will know that it was Al- 
lumgier who did it. We may rest now ; we 
shall not be noticed by those who are ignorant 
of it, and Shere Ishmael's men dare not seek 
us here." 

"But if," said Colonel Ross, "they bring a 
present in their hands, the way wiU be open to 
them." 

" True, sahib :" AUumgier was, in his state 
of freedom, ready to acknowledge the superiority 
of the European. "True, sahib; but if they 
come at aU, it will be in too much haste for such 
a wise thought, and before they can get what fUls 
the mouths of aU men with sweet words, and 
makes aU troubles smooth, we shaU be gone." . 

Reassured. by such reasoning. Colonel Ross 
stopped for the food and rest of which he was 
so much in need, and gave his friend money to 
purchase what was wanted for both. Refireshed 
by repose, towards evening they left the place 
in a fisherman's dingy, afraid to excite suspicion 
by the purchase of horses, as their outward ap- 
pearance did not entitle them to any such luxuiy. 
Being now in safety, they went forward at their 
ease, taking care, however, to avoid anything 
which would create an idea that they had money 
in their possession, and they reached the Sind 
or the Indus without accident; thence, after 
much fatigue and exposure, they made their 
way to Bombay, the nearest European presi- 
dency. 

Colonel Ross lost not an hour in writing to 
his agents at Madras for information regarding 
his child, and to inform them of his own exist- 
ence, and he waited for an answer to his letter 
before deciding upon the steps he was to take. 
The answer, when it did arrive, overturned the 
hopes which he had permitted himself to in- 
dulge with too much security: it convinced 
him that he had lost her forever. They told 
him that they had never either seen or heard 
of his servant and his child, and to their certain 
knowledge neither the one nor the other had 
ever been heard of at Madras ; that the regi- 
ment to which Colonel Ross belonged had em- 
barked for Europe at the time of his supposed 
death, which had been announced in the news- 
papers as if lie and his party had been cut off 
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by the Arabs ; and this aecmmt was brong^ht 
by the Sepoys, who had declared themselves to 
be the only individuals who had escaped the 
general massacre — an account so probable that 
none had ever thought of doubting its accuracy. 
There were none of the friends for whom Colo- 
nel Ross had inquired in existence at Madras ; 
a few had returned to their native country, and 
the greater number were finally withdrawn 
from life and its anxieties. Of his fortune his 
agents were able to give a much more satisfac- 
tory account ; interest had nearly trebled the 
original amount, and his accounts were in read- 
iness whenever he chose to call for them. 

This letter, then, for which he had so anx- 
iously waited, informed Colonel Ross that he 
was rich, childless, and friendless ; for it had 
brought such a blight upon his hopes that he 
hardly dared to entertain expectations of find- 
ing his family at home, any more than he had 
done the numerous circle of friends which he 
quitted when he left Madras. He had now no 
inducement to revisit that presidency, and, after 
settling his pecuniary afifairs, resolved to quit 
India forever. 

Having liberally rewarded AUumgier, and 
settled a pension upon him for his important 
service. Colonel Ross lefl him in the service of 
an officer at Bombay, as he dared not show 
himself in his own country while Shere Ishmael 
lived, and then embarked for England, but by 
stress of weather was forced into a port on the 
east coast of Ireland, where he found the ves- 
sel, whose wreck we have just witnessed, pre- 
paring to sail for Scotland, and in which he 
easily procured a passage. Change from a 
large vessel to a small one had caused a degree 
of illness which kept him to his cot, and it was 
not until he engaged the captain by a handsome 
sum to land him on the west coast of Scotland, 
at a small fishing-village which he mentioned, 
that he understood that there was a naval offi- 
cer on board who wished to be set on shore at 
the same place. Malcolm Sinclair and he had 
not, therefore, seen each other until the com- 
mencement of the sudden storm which ended 
so fatally for the vessel, and disastrously for so 
many on board. This it was which prevented 
the explanation which would probably have 
taken place had the two gentlemen met at a 
time when their minds were more disengaged. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

«* Then when I saw he wooed mo well, 
I grew so proud his saic to see, S 

That I, who did not know mysel, S 

Thought scorn o* such a youth as he.** S 

Ancient Battads. 

On the morning after the wreck, care had been 
taken to recover as much of the seamen's and 
passengers* baggage as was not destroyed by the 
sea. Every man in the neighbourhood gladly 
lent his assistance to collect and save the efTects 
of those who had suffered so much, and as the 
vessel had gone to pieces very near the shore, 
most of the sailors' chests and the trunks of the 
gentlemen had been washed up by the tide. 
The wounded men, under the care of their kind 
host, continued to do well, and the captain, with 
the rest, took their departure fix}m Fembraes af- 



ter a thousand expressions of gratitade for the 
hospitality receiveid. 

Mr. Manning remained a gnest, by the press- 
ing invitation of Dr. M'Alpin, who rejoiced ia 
the opportunity to show his sense of the service 
rendered to Cussim AIL Malcolm Sinclair 
heard at Stone/ards as much of the late events 
as his sister thought fjroper to tell him; his fa- 
ther's death was to him perfectly unexpected; 
and though it was not an occurrence or which 
he could hear with indifference, it was not a 
sorrow, like that for his mother, at a much ear- 
lier age. 

Jamesina, willing to accept the consolation in 
her power, lefl her sister, Miss Barbara, to the 
management of the household affairs at Stone- 
yards, and returned to Fembraes, upon pretence, 
as she told Hugh, of serving his interests with 
his uncle. 

Colonel Ross was in a few days so much 
recovered that he prepared to take possession 
of his own house, which he instantly restored to 
its ancient name of Inchbraken, fortunately in 
time to save the old burying-ground, which Nf iss 
Robina so much loved and respected, from the 
projected improvemeTUs of Murdoch. He had 
been now absent for some weeks, and had never 
written a line even to inform his sister of his 
safe arrival at the place of his destination } he 
must consequently be ignorant of the changes 
which so short a time had brought about among^ 
those he had quitted. 

Fembraes enjoyed all his heart could desire 
in the happiness and society of his friends ; he 
saw clearly that, as soon as decent respect for his 
father's memoiy permitted Malcolm to speak, 
the families of Ross and M'Alpin would yet be 
united by nearer ties. Colonel and Mrs. Cfheap- 
stow enjoyed the happiness which they had been 
the means of procunng. " Had it not been for 
your kindness, Mrs. Cheapstow," Colonel Ross 
used to say, " and your husoand's generosity, my 
Eleonora might still, unknown to me, have been 
draggins^ on a sordid existence at Madras, while 
I pined here in widowed wretchedness." 

Jamesina alone sighed in secret: Mr, Ross 
was absent, and even if he did retum, he was no 
longer Kelpfidd; still he had his own West In- 
dian fortune, which, though perhaps decreased 
by the indulgence of his very elegant taste^ would 
be sufficient for one of her managing talents,, 
particularly as her o^ti private fund would be 
more than enough for her own use— prit^ofe it 
must remain, as she could not, with all her in- 
genuity, account for such sums being in her pos- 
session : a hardship the greater, as she felt that 
the knowledge would probably go something to- 
wards fixing Mr. Murdoch's decisions. 

In this state of mind she was one morning in- 
terrupted by a visit from Mr. Shiflwell, when the 
rest of the family had dispersed on their several 
amusements. " I have been wishing very much 
to see you, Mr. Shiftwell," she said, as she en- 
tered and shut the door after him, " that I might 
have your opinion, ye ken, aboot the money that 
comes to me on m^ father's death." 

" Ye havena wished more to see me than I 
have to see you, Miss Jamesina," he answered, 
with a h)rpocritical smile of peculiar meaning; 
" but what is the matter in hand 1" 

*' Ye see that my brother, the young laird, has 
had the generosity to gie me my portion, the first 
thing he did — no but that I have well merited kind'- 
ness at his hand— and, as I didna wish to lose tho 
interest, I wanted to put it into your hands." 
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** NoduDg can be move sensible-Hiotfauig can 
t)e more reasonable." 

" ril Ixring the monej this moment, and ye can 
just gV me a bit receipt for it, and take it awa 
wi* you." 

Miss Jamesina left the room and returned with 
her bag containing all her treasure. 

" But ye needna, Mr. Shiftwell, drop a word of 
this to anybody ; for, though my brotner, in con- 
sideration, as I said before, of my great services 
to him, gave me what was my right, he couldna, 
perhapis, make it convenient to do the same thing 
lust so soon for the rest; and yell understand, 
Mr. Shiftwell, that it's no to be spoken aboot." 

Mr. Farquhar Shiftwell had a pretty good idea 
of the character and motives oi the lady with 
whom he was enga^, and when he had count- 
ed the money, and found it so much more than 
he knew it ought to be, he made a shrewd guess 
how matters stood. Having counted the money, 
he granted the desired receipt, and promised si- 
lence. 

. *' There is nothing. Miss Jamesina," he said, 
'' that ye couid require of me, that I wad no be 
happy to do. I wish I could be as sure of your 
regards towards me." 

" Anytliing that I can do for you or yours, Mr. 
Farquhar Shiftwell," said Jamesina, a little of- 
fended by his ireedom, " ye may be cUl very sure 
of." '.•'•' 

" That is not the question now, ma'am : some 
things have taken place in tJie country," he said, 
looking hard at her, <' which would make you 
the better of a powerful protection — that's to say, 
a man who kens the law, and one, too, who kens 
more of these than ye may think. I am come 
here, Miss Jamesina, to offer myself for your 
husband, as nobody can help you better than 
myself." 

" My husband, Mr. Farquhar Shiftwell ! And 
how dared such a thought ever come into your 
headr 

Provoked as be might be, he had a point to 
carry, and therefore did not lose temper. 

" The thought came into my head for your 
good," he answered; "for if inquiries are made 
into a' things, ye'U maybe want a friend who 
kens the law, as I said before, to baud by ye and 
tak your part; and who wad have so much in- 
terest in doing that as your humble servant, if 
he was your husband'?" 

" I dinna ken — I canna presume to guess what 
ye are talking aboot, or what ye are thinking 
aboot, Mr. Shiftwell," said Jamesina, ready to 
burst into tears of pride and vexation. 

" If ye'll just thmk. Miss Jamesina," he an- 
swered, calmly, " of all that has taken place at 
the Black Rocks and at Stoneyards, ye^ll be at 
no loss to understand my meaning." 

She felt that she was in his power, and dared 
not retort, as inclination prompted her, but com- 
manded her anger, and replied quietly, " I can- 
not see what either the one or the other has to do 
with the business ; and, now I think of it, I'll tell 
my brother I can do without the monev even 
now : here's the receipt, and gi' me back me bag, 
Mr. ShiftweU." 

"Na, na. Miss Jamesina; the bag will yield 
ye more interest in my possession than in yours, 
never fear." 

" But I dinna mind the interest in comparison 
of seeing my brother." 

" Well, then, I am just on my way to Stone- 
yards; I'll tak it to him, and get his receipt for it 
in a proper, business-like way. It's no a thing 



to be trusted to servants, nor to trouble you wi', 
Miss Jamesina. I'll tell your brother that, on 
second thoughts, ye wish to let this sum lie in his 
hands." 

"Ye'll do nothing of the kind, Mr. Shiftwell; 
gi' me the bag, and I'll do it mysel." 

" Not trust it to me to tak over the hill ! how 
is that 1 Do ye think," he said, with a malicious 
sneer, " that your brother wad be surprised to see 
so much more in the bag than he put there 1 
More than five hundred pounds that was settled 
by old Donald Fox for the young bairns by your 
grandfather 1 He does na ken. Miss Jamesina, 
how money can grow in your hands." 

" Ye are in a merry humour this morning, I 
think, Mr. Shiftwell, and so obstinate that I 
maun let a wilful man tak his way, though it's 
very hard that I canna do what I like wi' mj 
own money." 

" Ye need na fash yoursel aboot that ; just tak 
time to think of the proposal I have made till ve, 
and be certain that no one will ever hear what 
this contains, or know how it came there. Good- 
morning, my dear Miss Jamesina; I am a rea- 
sonable man that kens business, and dinna ex- 
pect that ye are to mak up your mind on an im- 
portant offer just in a mmute. I have a good 
place open to me in Aberdeen, and am sure ye 
wad like it." 

Taking her hand, which she dared not refuse 
for fear of exasperating him, he repeated his odi- 
ous compliments and took his departure, leav- 
ing the lady in a state of indignation and morti- 
fication which it would be difficult to picture. 

"What is to be done nowl" thought she; 
" how am I to get out of this hobble 1 it's plain 
that mean, prying, suspicious body, Farquhar 
Shiftwell — weary on the auld farrand snout o* 
him — has got to the bottom o' this job ; he knows 
my father's part in it, and he kens mine, and I 
am at the mercy o' a creature like him; one 
word o' his ill scrapit tongue, as smooth and as 
oily as he can mak it, wad bring Hugh like a 
tiger on my back, and all that I have done for 
years might be lost in a moment, to say nothing 
o' the disgrace of such a business ; and more 
than that, liiere's no a deed that has been done 
for the last twenty years but he can tell ! How 
he has houkit, like a mole in the dark, for a' that 
knowledge, is a marvel to me ! Of aU that ever 
has befafien me, this is the worst, and how I am. 
to get out of it passes my skill ! I have only one 
hope : if Murdoch Ross wad come back as he 
should do, that bit body dauma dispute wi' the 
like o' him. Often as I have wished to be his 
wife, I never had so much need of it as at this 
moment; but I winna despair; nothing is to be 
sot by faltering on the way; and I'll just keep a 
fair face wi' this upstart body, and ii it wad be 
to gain time, let him think, forsooth— it sets well 
the cocket nose o' him — that when mv money is 
placed, ru listen to his proposals. Many things 
fall out between the cup and the lip, and rll 
maybe find ways yet to oe upsides wi' him for 
his presuming pretensions. The like o' him, a 
Uttle petty fogan writer in a borough town, that 
was recommended to me as a sort of Davy-do- 
a'-thing, to even himself to one of the oldest 
families in the country ! 

" I could tell Robina Ross, to be sure, that he 
has found out aboot my poor father, and she wad 
help me— she wad na let me be browbeat on that 
score ; but the money is another thing. I canna 
speak of Uiat to her nor to living creature, and 
there he has me, and that he knows right weel; 
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thoagh, to be sure, I thought, and it was natural 
for me to think, that when I got my brother, wi* 
fine speeches and fair promises of helping his 
views with his uncle, to pay what was my due, 
that he couldna be informed how much it was ; 
but he kens a' things. A bird durst na flee in the 
air but he kens it, sicca fox he is ; he thinks he 
hands me under his thumb, but I'll maybe find 
means to bring him down on his marrow-banes 
yet." 

Poor Jamesina, in the midst of the happiness 
of others, passed her days in the most anxious 
misery ; all her art was insuflScient to disguise 
her chagrin, which her uncle, when he observed 
it, attributed to the absence of Mr. Murdoch, 
and almost regretted that he had not been in the 
way upon the desired day, which would have 
spared her such vexation. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

** Bat, mousie, thou art ao thy lane, 
la proving foresight often vain, 
The best laid schemes of mice and men, 

Oft gang agly, 
And leare us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy I" 

BUBNS. 

Colonel Ross had now been for a wecK in- 
stalled at Inchbraken, where the family from 
Pembraes were j. aying him a visit ; Jamesina 
was standing at a window talking with Colonel 
and Mrs. Cheapstow, when her attention was di- 
verted from the subject in discussion by the 
noise of wheels in the avenue : " Look there, 
Mrs. Cheapstow," she said, thrusting her head 
out of the window, " there is the handsomest 
carriage I have ever seen in the country coming 
straight to the house, and the outriders, too, are 
in the Ross livery. Who can it be, Miss Robi- 
na 1 Can it be your brother returned from Lon- 
don with that fine new equipage 1" 

" Nothing is more likely," answered Miss Ross, 
rising and going to the window ; " such a thing as 
that is quite to Murdoch's taste." 

** A man had need to have a wife to require 
such a gay set out," said the doctor. 

" Or be upon the point of taking one," said 
Colonel Cheapstow. 

Miss Jamesina, unable to bear the flow of 
agreeable ideas caused by this suggestion, re- 
tired to a sofa, where she set herself in her best 
attitude, and endeavoured to compose her flut- 
tered spirits ; and the rest of the party left the 
window where they had been making their ob- 
servations, each having a diflerent feeling to- 
wards the owner of the fine vehicle which had 
now wheeled round to the house-door. 

Jamesina listened for the first sounds of the 
voices on the stairs : they drew near, and Mr. 
Murdoch Ross entered the room, conducting a 
showy and fashionably-dressed lady, whom he 
begged permission to introduce to Miss Jame- 
sina, wno happened to be nearest to him, as 
" Mrs. Ross." 

Poor Jamesina's brilliant prospects vanished 
into thin air when the appalling sound struck 
her ear. She, however, so far commanded her 
movements, if not her feelings, as to rise and 
make a very formal courtesy, with her lips firm- 
ly shut, and her elbows twisted back. Mr. Ross, 
happy in the dignity and consequence of his 
situation, offered his hand, which Miss Jame- 



sina so far conqQered her lelncfiance as to ac* 
cept. 

" I have been telling my wife. Miss Sinclair," 
he said, opening his mouth in a broad grin, "the 
pleasure she will have in your company. Mrs. 
Ross is prepared to find an amiable friend in 
Miss Jamesma Sinclair." 

The lady thus addressed stanunered some 
awkward speech about ''wishing him joy;" 
and the bnde, casting a look of triumphant 
comparison fix>m the homely figure who stood 
before her in plain mourning, to ner own showy 
person, graciously " hoped that she would have 
a farther opportunity of cultivating the acquaint^ 
ance of a lady who stood so high in the esteem 
of her husband." 

''But, indeed, I am perfectly charmed with 
everything here; I find it exactly as Mr. Ross 
told me. How I admire the elegant taste of this 
room, and everything about the house ! Indeed^ 
I am quite proud to consider myself mistress of 
such a place." 

Mrs. Ross, satisfied that she had won all 
hearts by her engaging afiability^ smiled gra- 
ciously on the party to whom her speech was 
addressed; but Miss Jamesina, unwilling to 
lose such an opportunity of paying back a little 
of the vexation she experienced, observed, with 
an air of hypocritical kmdness, looking towards 
her recreant swain, 

" I am certain Mr. Mwrdoch" she laid empha- 
sis on the name, "will rejoice to lay down the 
title of Kelpfield in favour of his eldest brother, 
who is come among us like a visiter from the 
other world, and Mrs. Ross is too happy in her 
own lot to miss this bonny place, or anjrthing^ 
belonging to it." 

"What does she say about giving up the 

Elacel" demanded the bride, sharply. "Elder 
rother ! you never told me you had an elder 
brother," 

" No," answered Miss Jamesina, resolved to 
give vent to some part of the venom with which 
she overflowed, " I dare say not ; and perhaps 
the news that Colonel Ross, the righttul pos- 
sessor of this estate, is returned from the Indies, 
and that he has a daughter to inherit his for- 
tune, is as strange to him as it seems to yon, 
mem." 

" Eleonora, my dear," she continued, tununv 
to the young lady, who at this moment entered 
the room, followed by her father, " Eleonora, 
my dear, come here and be introduced to your 
uncle and your aunt. Mr. Murdoch, I have the 
pleasure to introduce to your love and regard 
the young heiress of Kelpfield," taking Eleono- 
ra's hand as she spoke, and putting it into that 
of her uncle ; "but what's the matter 'J" observ- 
ing that the disconcerted bridegroom was mute. 
" Here's the colonel come to make you sure •f 
the fact. Come, colonel, speak for yourself, and 
welcome Mr. and Mrs. Murdoch Ross to your 
own house." 

Miss Jamesina, a little revived by the vexa- 
tion she imparted to others, took manifest satis- 
faction in the humiliation of her faithless ad> 
mirer. 

" My dear Murdoch!" said Colonel Ross, un- 
conscious of all which had just passed. 

" My dear brother, how happy I am to see 
you! Now that you are come, I have all the 
relations whom death has spared round me for 
the evening of life." 

Murdoch Ross, though a vain and selfish 
man, was not so utterly devoid of natural aflfec- 
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tion as not to return the pressure of his brother's 
hand with sincerity, when he saw him whom he 
had long considered as dead actaaUv- standing 
before him. This burst of feeling, though sin- 
cere for the moment, was not of long continu- 
ance, when he recollected that his brother's pres- 
ence deprived him of the estate upon whicn he 
had so much valued himself, and that of his 
daughter of all hopes, even at a future period ; 
but the momentary joy which he had experi- 
enced saved his generous-minded brother from 
the pain of suspecting the thoughts of a merce- 
nary mind. 

Jamesina, controlled by Colonel Ross's pres- 
ence, did not venture the remarks with which 
she had a malicious pleasure in tormenting the 
new-married pair, but when she could find an 
opportunity or doing so without his observation; 
and then she persecuted "Mrs. Murdoch," as 
she made a point of calling her, with a detail of 
all " the improvements Mr. Murdoch, when he 
thought himself the laird, had intended to make ; 
but you see, Mrs. Murdoch," she continued, 
"things do not turn out always in this trouble- 
some world just as we would have them ; and, 
though it was very natural for you to be pleased 
at the thoughts of having such a good house to 
come to, all ready furnished to ^our hand, yet 
do not be cast down ; I dare say it will be possi- 
ble to get some snug little place at no great dis- 
tance; and the colonel, who is always Kind and 
generous, will send his carriage to bring you 
here often, for I suppose now Mr. Murdoch will 
not keep the fine new carriage he brought from 
London with him : indeed, I am sure his broth- 
er is so generous that he will give him the full 
price it cost, as he needs it for his young heiress : 
and then, you know, Mrs. Murdoch, you will 
sometimes have the use of it." 

" I'll tell you what," answered the bride, "once 
for all. Miss Jamesina, if Mr. Ross cannot afford 
to keep the carriage for me, I caniceep it for 
mysell : Miss Taylor, of Moorfields, has not been 
accustomed to walk or to ride upon Highland 
ponies not bigger than dogs, with her feet drag- 
gling in the dirt, as some people here do," she 
said, with a malicious glance at Jamesina's 
well-splashed riding-skirt. 

" I am mighty glad to hear it, indeed, Mrs. 
Murdoch ; and if, as ye say, ye have a fortune 
yourself, ye'U need to care the less about Mr. 
Murdoch, who, in the indulgence of his fine 
taste, had perhaps gone something through his 
ready money ; but, as ye have a fortune oi your 
own, you'll be the more independent: Indeed, he 
was a wise man, Mrs. Murdoch, and it wad 
seem as if he had the second sight just to go to 
London and bring down a wife wi' a fortune, at 
a time when the rents o* Inchbraken will no be 
forthcoming to make up all deficiencies." 

All this passed off" very well with Jamesina, 
while she had the malevolent satisfaction of 
thwarting two people whom she detested; but 
when she was alone in her own apartment, 
tears of spite and vexation forced themselves 
unbidden from her eyes: to be slighted and 
scorned by Murdoch Ross, and to be laughed at 
and ridiculed by his wife, while she was pitied 
by eveiT one else in the house, was more than 
her philosophy, practical as it was, could stand. 

"He, the false, heartless traitor that he is! 
could not be satisfied with sneaking away when he 
found that I was not the heiress of Fembraes, but 
he must tell a hundred lies, and bring this sense- 
less London gowk of a wife to triumph over me. 



And to teU me how high I stood in her husband's 
esteem, forsooth ! but I thiiUr I was even with 
her; I think I brought down her pride a little. 
It becomes the like o' her, made up of ends o' 
lace and bits of riband, to compare herself to 
a sensible, managing, clever woman like me, 
though I say it that shouldna say it, that's fit to 
buy and sell a dozen o* her the best day she ever 
saw, and she no ken that she was sold. I think 
I wad hae gone distracted on the very spot if his 
eldest brother hadna been here, as if on purpose 
to gie me the power o' turning the tables upon 
them. It's no six weeks gone, m this very house, 
that he praised my taste up to the very skies, and 
now to think o' his taking that butterfly cratnr to 
mock at me : it's no to be borne ! and me in such 
a situation, too ; for it's no to be supposed that 
I'll be well at Fembraes after Malcolm brines 
home a new mistress : my uncle will not be able 
to see the light o' day for her, and where will I 
bel If I am in no uivour wi' him, its vain to 
think o' Hugh, who never liked me, and, thick- 
sculled as he is, it only keeps a fair show be- 
cause he thinks I am all in all wi' our uncle : 
and then Farauhar Shiftwell— what am I to do 
wi' him 7 w as ever poor girl so ill used and 
tormented! But I'll no sit tamelv down under 
it all— I'll no bear to see them all ride over my 
neck this gate." 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

" There's not a wretch that livei on conunoa charitjr 
Bat's happier than I : for I have knoMrn ■ 
The liucioue sweets of plenty ; w 

Tet now my hopes most fall, like a full ear of com. 
Whose UotBoas 'scaped, yet's withered in the ripening.'' 
Venice Preserved. 

While this mood lasted. Jamesina next morn- 
ing mounted her despised Highland pony, and 
rode home to Fembraes on pretence of giving 
orders about something she had forgotten. Du- 
ring her stay there she was surprised by another 
visit from Mr. Shiftwell, who, having perfect in- 
telligence of all that passed about her, thought, 
to use his own elegant expression, "that it 
would be wise to strike the iron while it was 
hot." 

"You have had time. Miss Jamesina," he 
said, " like a sensible woman as ye are. to con- 
sider of the proposal I made when I had last the 
Pleasure to converse with you in this room, and 
am now come for your answer." 

This plain, business-like statement she affect- 
ed to take as a joke. " Ye are a queer man, Mr. 
Shiftwell, that thinks of speaking to ladies in 
their first mourning, wi* their weepers on, aboot 
things of the kind.'^ 

" Miss Jamesina, it is but right and fair that 
we should imderstand one another, and come to 
the point at once, which I take to be this : I, 
Farquhar Shiftwell, want to marry you, Jame- 
sina Sinclair, and you, Jamesina Sinclair, want, 
if ye can without appearing to do it, to slip through 
my fingers ; but irs right to set the matter before 
you, and then ye'll see if the end is worth the 
cost." 

Jamesina felt alarmed by the steady purpose 
of his manner, and saw at once that he was per- 
fectly sure of his ground, else he would never 
have dared to talk to her in such a fashion ; but 
she was caught in her own trap, and forced to 
be him^ble. 

" I have known you for many a year, Mist 
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Jamesina, and thought ye wad suit me for a 
wife : and noo that your family is compromised 
by the conduct of your late father—" (Jamesina 
became red and then white, but said nothing), 
** and, farther, that ye have put yourself in the 
power of the law, if this sum, taken from your 
late father's drawers, comes to be spoken of, I 
thought that I would suit you for a. husband, 
particularly as others have provided for them- 
selves." 

Jamesina was ready to burst with indigna- 
tion, but he was resolved not to see it, and went 
on calmly. " My regard for you. Miss Jamesi- 
na, made me think (lor nobody has a higher re- 
spect for your talents), that as all the changes 
that have taken place and will come to pass 
cannot make things just so agreeable to your 
wishes— and when ye were mistress here your- 
self—for it's no pleasant for any one to have a 
young lady to be mistress over their nose — I 
thought that though my poor house was no 
exactly what ye have been accustomed to, I wad 
offer it to you, thinking that ye wad be more com- 
fortable as the mistress there, than waiting at 
the beck of any other body." 

Jamesina felt the full drift of this terrifying 
harangue, and her usual courage for a moment 
forsook her. "Ye canna mean to say, Mr. 
Shiftwell, that ye would betray the conSdence 
I have always placed in you 1" 

" No, certainly, if ye are my wife j but other- 
wise law and justice must take their course." 

The frightful words operated an instant change. 
*' But my uncle, Mr. Shiftwell, and my brother, 
they will never be brought to gi* their consent." 
. " Then do not ask it." 

' "jBia*, Mr. Shiftwell, it passes the bounds of 
possibility that I should disgrace my family by 
taking a hidling step of that kind without their 
consent, and it's what I can never be brought to 
think o'. Be fair and honourable. Mr. Shiftwell ; 
just ask my uncle's consent, ana if ye get that, 
ril no say ye nay." 

" Na, na, Miss Jamesy ! he's no a wise man 
that would try to mount the brae when he could 
turn the shuther ; and as to talking o' disgracing 
your family, ye ken there's no need indeed to 
think o' that, after a' that's come and gone, un- 
less ye want me, indeed, to be fair and honoura- 
ble wi' your uncle, and tell him all that has hap- 
pened; and, noo that ye put it in my head, I'm no 
sure but it wad be the wisest plan. I wad may- 
be get his consent and thanks into the bargain." 
' The speaker stopped to see what effect this 
new threat would produce. He knew it was 
one he dared not put into execution ; mean as he 
was, he had still been able to conceive an idea 
of Fernbraes near enough to the truth to make 
him sensible that such conduct would not go un- 
punished; but he knew also poor Jamesina's 
need of secrecy, and spared not to make her sen- 
sible how much she was witjj^in his power. 

" Ye little ken my uncle, if ye hae a thought 
o' that kind, Mr. Shiftwell ; and if ye'll tak my 
advice, ye'll no try it." 

" I'm ay willing to please you, ye ken, Miss 
Jamesina, in a' that's reasonable ; and if, to make 
a long matter short, for ye ken that it must be, 
ye'll gie me your solemn promise in black and 
white, I'll no say onything more aboot it, but 
what is bygone will gang wi' me to the grave, 
and ye'll live in honour and credit. Maybe 
some of your kin, wha holds up their heads so 
high just noo, will mak the best o' it when the 
thmg is passed, and just draw in their chair, and 



eat a finnan haddie wi'^as when they come to 
Aberdeen, and some o' the rest will no hae the 
pleasure o' seeing ye dependant upon others, as 
ye are now." 

Stimulated by this idea, Jamesina took up a 
pen and gave the wished-for promise; Mr. 
Shiftwell, satisfied that he had carried his point, 
prudently took his leave, knowing that, though 
there might be a few struggles, the field was his, 

" And is it come to this 1" thought Jamesina, 
after her future protector had left Tier. " Have 
I really signed a paper to deliver myself over 
like butter or cheese mto the hands of Farquhar 
Shiftwell, auld Donald Fox's clerk, a cratur I 
suppose that never had ony parents — at least none 
that I ever heard o'. Is all my plotting and 
planning come to this 1 I have, it wad seem, 
put so many irons into the fire, that they hae put 
out the fire itsel at last, and all the odium will 
fa' upon me. Me, that has been held up as a 
pattron to young women far and near, to oe ne- 
cessitate to mak mysel a laughing-stock to a* 
the haverels in the country by rinning awa wi* 
Farquhar Shiftwell. They may weel say I was 
desperate when 1 did that : a l)onny-like cratur 
to rin awa wi'. Mony a one that I hae hauden 
doon will rejoice to find such a flaw ; but I'll no 
be here to hear a' that will be said aboot it ; as 
he said, I'll be glad to win to Aberdeen, or ony 
gate out o' their hearing. Oh ! it's no this way 
that I thought o' being married ! Another sort 
o' figure Murdoch wad hae made in his bonny 
green coat before a minister, to that snuffy body 
in his auld blacks and gray worsted stockings, 
wi' a brown wig on his head. I wad na wonder 
to see a pen sticking out from behind the lug o' 
him : and I'm to promise to honour and oAgv the 
like o' him — me, that never obeyed anybodiy in 
this warld ; and, whatever I think, I dauma say 
a word to him; I maun be as meek as pussy, or 
he'll talk o' the county-jail to me. Sorrow fa* 
the time that I ever took him into my secrets !" 

Decent Mr. Shiftwell was, on his part, quite 
satisfied with the point to which he had brought 
the affair ; he considered, like many other phi- 
losophers, that the necessity of existing circum- 
stances would do the rest ; that, as Miss Jame- 
sina neither dared to deceive or disappoint him, 
fixed as she was by the terrors of the law, he 
might trust to her Imowledge of her own inter- 
est for the rest. He. as has been seen, had for 
years acted the confidential agent in all her little 
miquitous gains; the secrecy with which she 
placed these sums, from time to time in his 
nands at first excited the suspicions of his mind, 
which Nature had in many respects made the 
exact counterpart of her own; he watched at- 
tentively, and found that his fair client was en- 
gaged in a regular course of plunder, which, by 
their mutual good management, soon augment- 
ed to a pretty considerable sum in his hands. 
Still there was no'delinquency sufficient to place 
her within his reach, and he maintained a most 
respectful silence. He calculated upon his own 
unceasing subserviency rendering him necessa- 
ry to her as she advanced in years, and his ex- 
pectations increased while her wealth grew. 

*• Let her wait a few years yet," he thought, 
*' and for all her pride and her family, she'll may- 
be be glad yet to sit down at Farquhar Shill- 
well's fireside." 

Her father's atrocious conduct brought his 
plots to a more speedy termination. 

" The fear of exposing what he had done will 
make her consent to anything I like to offer j" 
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and inAoM certsfnQr jbe set forth to Buike prep- 
aration in a st^le s<»aething difierent £rom tiiat 
fMieraUy observed on suoh occasions. 

It happened that he had seen in his old masr 
tnr^ poesession the wBoxxi^ge contract between 
Stoneyaxils and Miss M'iUpin, which provided 
folhe jronnger children ; and as soon as Jame- 
sina produced her bag, containing a sam so 
■wch beyond it, he was, from his knowledge of 
Iter hahm, fttUv satisfied of the way it had come 
there. Her change of eoloi]|r. assured him that 
)MS.was n^t, and ftunished him with authority 
«nir her mm wloch it ww impossible she cou)d 
<ilfi»pe. He (KMoId ne'ner expect the.coi^ent of 
her uncle and brother to a marriage with hun, 
but ttial wa^a.mfttter^liltle opneeaufsnire. 

** When the deed is done/* he thoTight, " they 
will be forced la malie the bejat of it,, and if they 
muL DA diMrace her, they mfiun uphaud me. 
ni he^t of the eoontiy m a while tQ let t^ir 
-vneth ooal, and when i eome back, a' will be 
Ibigotten, and FU httud up my head ama^g the 
beet 0^ them ; her fiirtaiie ipFill help me ^ee\ oi;i, 
and it will gang haffi wi' n^ but I find ways 
and means to mak t^pm do the re«t. I wad lil^e 
that this job -could hm been mai^ajged without 
the rinnin' aw%, which will be a fine tale tq tell 
amaag a' the writer-*liids in the opce. The b^st 
way will.be to. eettle.a' Sor my moiFlag first, an4 
then Jaoiesy and I jusft to UMike a moonlight 
4Utting o' k:* 



CHAPTER XLfVIL 

** F»ir lovers, you are forttinately met : 
Of this disccnine we more K^ill hDar amm. 
I will «r«rbeatr vout will ; 
For ia the ft«npl«, bj aad-lnr with va, 
These couples shaJl eternally be knit. 
***** Three and three, 
We^ hxAi a fbaat ia great ■olemti^." 

MUmtmmer Nii^M Dreim. 

Mr. Murdoch Ross had declared his inten- 
tion to pureha^. any, place in ^en^i^hbourhood 
Which migl&t suit him, and to which he .was deter- 
mined to ^\re his favourite appellaUon of Kelp- 
field, discarded by his brother, who alSo wish^ 
to restore " all the tasty furniture," as Mrs. Mur- 
doch called it, to their rightful possessor. 

Jamesina, who never lost an opportunity of 
pair feel their change of 



making this 

circumstances, made lier entrance one morning 
into the dining-room after the whole family were 
aeated at breakfast ** I hope I have no made any* 
bo4y wait,". she siid; ",but if I have, it's all to 
help you^ Mr. Murdoch. I! was just hearing of 
& snug bit place to sell, which wad suit you par- 
ticular wefi: it was built l^ some corky head 
fhun Lpndtmi, who wanted what he called a 
' 8uu^ box* ibr the shooting. Boxes is what ye 
ca* your houses near the city, Mrs. Murdoch, is 
no itl and this a' painted green, and yellow, and 
pink, just, they tell me, to suit your London taste ; 
ai^' there's room in it. Mr. Murdoch, for the 
Venus, and the shepherdess, wi* the flock o' gold- 
fishes, and a* the rest; andye can ca* it Kelpfield, 
ye ken, now that this place has got back its auld 
name of Inchbraken.'* 

" If the place were large enough, it migjit suit," 
said Murdoclu 

" If it*s built by a Londoner, I am sure it's in 
hiffh. state," answered his wife; "they are the 
only people who have any idea of comJbrt." 

" As ye say, Mrs. Murdooh, it's more com- 



fi9Ttahle to be in a |dace of one's own, though > 
should be never so little, rather than in a &gyt 
place like this, which belongs to another." 

" La ! Mr. Ross, we had better go and see it,'* 

" Do that— do that," continued tKfe pertinaciou J 
JamesJna; " and dinna foreet to look out for a 
warm stand for the Venus.** 

"I know the place that Jamesina is talking 
about very well,*^ sa^d Fembpraes, " but I never 
heard k was to sell; what makes the man part 
with it before he has ever inhabited it 1" 

" JQe finds himself no just so ridi a3 he thought, 
I f{yicy,;imcle— that happens to mo^y a one, ye 
ken— -what's dreed for a* folks comes to p^ss. 
Did ye ken o' a prophecy in your family, colonel, 
before ve let them cut that pine that i saw as I 
can^e through thepolicv this morning V 

" I do not know to whf^ you allude, Miss Sin- 
clair," ai^wered Ooloiiel Ross, " I did not know 
thajt our house .was of importance ^u^cient to 
have a prophecy attached to itj'^ 

'' How 6roll that is ! but ye have fiil£Qed it/ 
I though: is na it, Mr. Murdoch, tha^ 

* * When at Incfabraken they cat tlie«ntpiii». 
Twill pass from the mala te the fenui* IkieT 

It's funny, is na it, that tiie comal. who caniia 
bear to hae a tree cuttit, should, the very first, 
thing that he does, cut, wi&out minding it^ one 
of the very trees that ye, who. were so fond o* 
hewing and felling, wamia hae put a l^tchct 
upon for your life 1 but, as I said before,* we 
cannapass our fate." 

''A good Hindoo maxim that, Jamesina; but 
I believe there are other people in the World who 
think that we come into it With our nisibs on 
our foreheads, if they do not say it in the. same 
words." 

Fortunately, the " shooting-box" suited the 
tastes of Mr. and Mrs. Murdoch Ross, who con- 
sidprfed that they could easily display their own 
by the addition of wings, which would make it 
all that could be desired for the residence of a 
gent66l family ; and, to be upon the spot, the pur- 
chase wisis no sooner made than they took tneir 
departure jf^om Iiichbraken to comnxence opera- 
tions: 

Jamesina was a little provoked with whit she 
called " the comal's foJly>" in sending all the 
beautiiul pea-green and rose furniture for Mrs. 
Murdoch's use ; " less might serve her. ihd^ed,'* 
she said ; " but your eldest brother, Robina, is 
just like my uncle— himself is the last person he 
thinks of" 

"Never mind, Jamesy,** said Fernbraes, who 
just then joined the two ladies, " do not regret 
these fineries: I have been this moment writing 
to London to have new fumitture for Fer|ibrafesf 
with the exception of my own private apart- 
ments, Miss Robina, VU new fUrtiish every bit; 
of it." ^^ 

"And th$t, too," thought Jamesina, "Just at 
the moment I am going to leave it : was ever any- 
thing so unlucky 7 but wi' me a' thinigs hae taken 
a turn." 

" Though I thought everytiiing very well for 
me, Miss Robina," Fembra!es continued, "just 
as my grandfather left it, yet I would like to 
have things in anotheir way for our young bride ; 
and I have ordered a service of china and plate 
for the table, Jamesy ; ye'fl like that 1" 

" It's more than ye wad ever do for m^e thou|^h. 
ye ken, uncle, oilai as I have asked ye to do it.** 

" That's true, Jamesy ; bUt. ih^ is fox your 
brolher*s youjig wife^ y.e ken*". 
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choose ibr henM^lCf ^,I.j^:nQtso.iiB|^pnUBfiil, 
fikomxray as to nuxrmur, thoogii lier c^ice xnay 
have faUea yeiy coniiajy to all our iftcjiqar 
^ons." 

'^Do not blarn^ lier now, Halcolm,'' replied 
fUeoAQra, "when every one is joine^ against 
hjer; for my part, I think sh» M gre«t)y to be 
pitied." 

MYou mast conibss^'' joined. Mhl Murdoch, 
<*that it was a liule provoking for Miss Sinclair 
to see all her inen^s chQosin«r U^r themselves, 
without thought of her— he I Le ( he I t hope, 
l&nigh,^^ she c6^|inadd, speakingaside to Miss 
Robi4a, "w^ shall; Wie the IpvielYMrs^ ^hifi- 
well sck>n back among u^ ; li shall hot be easy 
iinUI i retom her kin^: comj^q^eifits (o sp« on 
naLyamv^^' 



*^Let 118 say BO ttose on Hie sn^feet»4fo, 
Ross,*' ansiwered Robina; "you know it ciihnofe 
be oleasant to our good Malcolm and his woithy 
uncle: let us think ^ talk of what will be more 
agreeable to us all" 

rfothing farther occurred to derange their pro* 
jected plans : the most gallant bonfre that nad 
ever been seen in the countnr. for a hundied 
years blazed on its wonted site ;. and Coloael 
Ross had the ss^ti^action of giving away Ids 
danghter, and Fembraes of standing father to 
his clear Malcolm and to Barbara on the day 
which joined the ancient houses of WAjipin. 
and Ross, and made the excellent jm>prietor of 
Fembraes rejoice in having futfillea his determi- 
nation to take upoft him*"^ the ctoacter oa 
"The Nabob at Home.** 
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CHAPTER L 

I fonn*d for contemplation, wad to none 
Tb« growing seeds of wMon, that soggest, 
By every pleesfaig image they p gese n t, 
laftrttoimuch ae metioiaf tha heart. 

Cowraft. 

A LOTER of the pictaresque. whether poetj 
painter, or simply an enjoyer of Nature's works, 
may be justifted, perhapa, is eztendteg his qoest 
after the sitblime and t)eautffQl beyond the limits 
of the ridi but monotonons lanoscapes of Old 
Englandw Bm. while (be Indented shores of 
Kaples or clono-capt mountains of Switzeiiand 
attract these dreamy wanderers to fill their al- 
bums and sketch-books with sonnets in sixteen 
lines, or daubing in bistre and cobalt, a notable 
counter-charm is produced on the minds of Ibr* 
eign tourists in our own country by the neat- 
ness, order, and fertility of our rural districts. 

Scarcely a county out boasts its series of 
cheerful villages and aristocratic residences, 
from the stately Gothic hall of earlier centuries 
to the commodious family mansion of modem 
times, surrounded by spreading parks and trim- 
ly gardens j nor is it easy to travel ten miles in 
England without passing the lodge-gates of some 
private domain, unmentioned save in the ob- 
scure annals of county-history, which, if the 
summer residence of some German prindpicule, 
would be signalized to tourists witlt all the de- 
scriptive pomp of a guide-book, or the onerous 
eloquence of the void de place. 

If, for instance, as a stranger in the land, you 
stop to dine or sleep at the little country inn of 
Ovmgton, and inquire of mine host of the Bur- 
lington Arms whether the neighbourhood con- 
tain any object of interest, he will answer, with 
a stultified look, that there is "nothing there- 
abouts worth speaking on." 

** There's the Hyde, an old place as longs, to 
the Vernon family j and Squire Hamlyn's, at 
Dean Park ; besides, sir, Rudger Burlintoh's far- 
ther up along the river ; but noite on 'em show- 
places; and the gentry as likes to visit giund 
nooses be forced to cut across the country, to 
Burleigh, or Belvoir.*' 

Nevertheless, these three domains— the Hyde, 
Buriington Manor, and Dean Park— arc sever- 
ally citable as models of rural beauty ; the neigh- 
bourhood which, within a circle of fifteen miles, 
comprehends the three properties in question, 
affording a favourable type of that rich and smi- 
Kng order of home-landscape which seems al- 
most to imbody a portraiture of our social insti- 
tutions: nothing salient—- nothing discordant— a 
Hmited horizon— a pleasant foreground, with 
symbols of peace and prosperity interposing be- 
tweeO) and aboodaoit'evergreens to plant out the 



offices, in order to gratify the taste of those wb9 
care less whether Lazarus be sitting fiimished 
and suffering at their gates, than that the gatet 
should be of saffident solidity to exclude tha 
spectacle of so piteous aa object 

The parish of Ovingum is, in short, a beauti- 
fnl country; watered by a fine river, prospered 
by a fertile soil, unmolested by commercial spec^ 
uiation, undl8turi)ed by factories, unvulranaed 
by villas; a country such as George Robias 
would have detighted to describe in his largest 
capitals and most sonorons periods, had either 
of the noble mansions in question fiillen, at any 
momeat, under the branding'iroa of his pen or 
hammer. 

At the period to which the reader's attention 
is humbly requested, the fairest of these estates 
had of late aarrowly escaped this degrading con- 
tingency. For nearly a year it had remained 
an undecided point among the executors of the 
late Sir Roger Buriington, whether Buriingtoa 
Manor should be sold outright, to pay off the 
mortgages on the Yorkshire property of his son 
(a mtnor, scarcely past the age of infiincy\ or 
whether the place shotdd be let on lease for m 
term of twenty-one years. 

The latter alternative carried the dav; thanks,, 
as it was believed, to the advocacy or the mosi 
zealous of the guardians, Mr. Hamlyn of Dtsat 
Park, whose estate adjoined, and who was sup- 
posed to tremble at the idea of seeing the Bar* 
lington property ftill into the hands of some 
moneyed speculator, disposed to turn to account 
the facilities of the fine stream traversing the 
two properties. A respectable and quiet neigh* 
hour, secured by his own interference, was a 
most important o^ect to him ; and ft was proba- 
bly an argument of some weight with his co-ex- 
ecutors and trustees, that, precisely at the right 
moment, he was able to produce the one man 
needful, in the person of a wealthy colonel of the 
East India Company's Engineering Service, re- 
cently returned from Bombay. 

Richard Haitolyn was one of those fortune-fiu 
voured individuals who seem bom with a knack 
for producing the right thing at the right mo- 
ment. Though qualified by the innkeeper of 
Ovington as ** 'S^ire Hamrvti,*^ there was little 
enough of the " %quire" in 'the estated proprie- 
tor of Dean Parir. He was simply a London 
banker; a cold, methodical, prudent man, taking 
as much pride In his conntry-seat as the engross- 
ing nature of a thriving business allowed him 
to take in anything out of Lombard-street, but 
eager, as a matter of interest, to secure his prop- 
erty against the deterioration of manufacturing 
innovation. With the terror of steam-engines 
or spiaaing-jennles before hi» eyes, it was a 
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comrort, indeed, to find such a maa as Ida friead 
Colonel Hamilton established, for. the rest of 
his life, at Barlington Manor. 

The new tenant bad been for years a valued 
constituent of the banking-house of Hamlyn and 
Co.. and, on arriving in England, it wa» to 
Richard, the acting partner, his correspondent 
for twentj; years fi^t, ^at hi |iddrea^:h&|sel^ < 
as a friend wad cQiins^pr,ii mattess ew oi 
more personal interest than the investment of 
his lacs of rupees. 

Though he had passed nearly half a century' 
in banishment, Colonel Hamilton had beendriv> 
en home from India feveul jeara^ befp^ ipp 
epoch he had mentaliyiixea fo? his return— the 
completion of a fortune of four hundred thou- 
sand pounds !— bv the loss of his wife, and a se- 
^aro/iUAe^ (the mi ih his tii|>coA3eqnflnt«poii 
iMshAariic^t bca!iea«emBnt4 . But the monmntthoi 
8iH fooi on his native soil, and cast the. slough 
<«CPa4eiied by.a kong li& of slavery ta Mam- 
mon, the old man beeatBeiiecoa^iled tp lea?e 
tbe« cipher of his fortuae at Xhree. hundmd ai^ici 
, f(Rriy-two ibottsand;.xleciding. thaW ^^ sixtyrfive 
yeaf^ Osf age, it wa^ better to. cogent hiot^lf 
irilh tbfsse ampk kneaas qf .eajovment^ fo?) hav" 
ingofcdivi^d hj;s two BoQS,^whoU& no p$(Hefiiy> 
t9 iabeHt his. &m feriaae, he had toehooseh^ 
tw«l9n>h^uea thing his property Mi distan( V9kb- 
tv^es,.Qr. earning a posthiimous stai«e andnaivs^ 
papef xeoowo/ Idtom ^e.^^tudv of ;S(90i^ jn^lpiiQ 
ustitution. 

A l<Qadon.banlr/sr is «^ the npf^ to refuse his 
fn<§od«hi^ or ad«i«e tp an hairlfiss ,9ld. 1^^^'* 
mM), with, a floating «ap^a| of. h^red^, 9^ 
thoHs«l»ds. Onkd wid wepiha^iica). as w^j^Mn 
BAfobrn's.habUs oC.liCSvh^ pt Vv^^U ^m^^ 
<]rat.of his.way to seek a saHaWe.livnqlofi rasv- 
4eQC9 foE Cc4onel .QamiU^n, .{h^ AKW^t'he 
bei^n.iio compl^ia of the bqt mpinf and cq^ld 
aulHga^WffVi.^f tbe hotel in the Adel|!^ tp 
'Vfh)6|i he bad resQft^ onhiStarrivai.aa the only 
<one still extant which he. rem^n^red .^ a boy. 
Mm w«r(8 <^(he|.^bs|an^|^ iowa awaasioifs" 
wJmh Mr, Eafi&lyA co^mf^dia^ ^ v^ W^H^. 
<>f ih0 nahob ior the reo^ainder of |he^. s^asoii. 
Bnt the old.gentMinaa,.wkl^ his ovejrr&rimnjiing; 
piMSf and indefinite p^rPQ^,;like a j^aUotr re- 
tame^ from a cruise in a hurry to geM»4<»?M^ 
Biiw-^ftPney, a»as determined 10 purchase. As 
:^' he «j9li>U IVPf m^ke tiQo miach J^^ei^ seciuing. 
him^ira.&ptil^ in^his natilv^ coi^atry, he cpc^, 
•cluided ^ hasty bargpift for a coiBmodious hottSi^ 
on Fonland 'P|a^,;apdd(or scniij^ weeljcs amused! 
^ii^self and ^ariehea the uphp|s^j;ers by.Uie ejf- 
j^^rt^ffersiiishing. 

B«t«o sooner was :aU a^i^gfd.on what.^ 
]^ared to bis .friends the Ha^lyi^ the mo^t 
comfprtabUi anA liberaJ footing, than thec^lor 
nel, for want of fai\ihar occupatioh, b^an to 
g^tiuiable. I>a¥ aAer day did V «aak^ his, ?p- 
pennance at their hi>use in Cav<e.nd]f3h Sf^m, 
with SQm>e «omp)Ai>Q.^ sgaAOSt the, climate ox, CMS.^ 
tfions of the. tONetropQlis 1 

JLuckiiy, he was (ar fropi a pcevish^mW^r. 
He. was a laugbia^ rather th^n a Qr^ing phUo;^- 
Qpher-, ac4 bantered his own fastidiousness .so 
good-hi|iooumdly, tbat Mrs. H<^mlyp, 40 whom, 
during the absence of har hushap<i ta the city, 
his cpmplfiints were usua.Hy confided, was far, 
more amu^sed than w^rJed by aisphfip^r qf: 
LameDta lions. 

" Between ourselves, my good la4y," said he, 
after ensconcing himself in an armchair by .the; 
ire^de oae gloomy morning j^ ,jfaauary, when. 



tha leafless trees in GaveAdish S^foare looked aa 
^rim aad ghastlr throi^^h the fpg as the spectral 
torms of Ossian^s heroes, ** between ourselves, I 
own myself plaguily disappointed in tbisLon'on 
of yours 1 The firat few days in any conatry 
are a sad take in, more especially in one's nar 
tive land, after fifty years^ absence. The ex- 
cit^iaen^>af finAing <p|e's sdlf amta'gfaBaw-crea- . 
tu» of fine'a bwa creed sad tisiipldkion, and 
hearing spoken around one the language of one's 
^boyhood— the language in which onrs parents 
'pronounced their blessing on one'<; head at part- 
mg—is apt to bring tears into one's eyes that 
Uind themdP olJier /matters. At first I thought 
I could neHr see ^ouga of busy, prosperous 
Lon'on { and I vow to my Maker there wer6 
moments when I could have found it in my 
heart to kneel 4iMDi: (and ktis; the sooty earth 
lUnder my fi^t Told blockhead thst I was !), be- 
cause 'it was that of Oid Englai^d- But,4it a 
week's eiia, ina'am, I began to saadeajjer. > Af- 
ter Vd been^kaoolDsd about ahit, and ieond by 
.the Ooctneys -every time I ventured to ask a 
qnafAiop, ^^ p^t ms(, nose oat ol; doors in. a oiat 
ornwa^tcoat di|<)»>g.in cv^ ffom tkqss o| ti^ 
W««kly lliu^toOriY^fl^rs, I Jm^gniM ^ ^9^J 
o£gj,T|ng w^> tQ^lM^. wa^'^^'^'^^''^ ^^og a.. 
mi^e of £[>lka wt^ ^9x» no^ yield to a sk^le iwu«^ 
tural ^iaiMPfUi>e, from fear of wha^ th^ finer aa^h-* 
kioun^, rniO^ he thinking of 'em 1'.* 

« ll in true, ihp fonas of social iifip are som^. 
what ngidly mainHiinjed f^mws W ohsery^ 
tW Pank^it'fi wife, sfitehmgplacld)jr 9f^ at her 
moaotpiioui^ ^ajyet' work. 

" RigMJUy^. indeed, ibr a. popi^tii; that call$. it« 
self ^e, tap4 qf Lihercy 1.*' ceiorted th^ ohl coIo- 
ne}. "I'd as soon live in a waxwork show as 
among snah 4iitt0ed>pMppets as this .son of fef-. 
maUty en^aofkis— m^n in buckram^-pipexi in ar- 
mour— tl^ >3, men , of stf a w 1 Your . good hus- 
baad (whp. has mv interesu at heart as if ther 
wece his ^wQ)fiQds me a mighty stubhonji schol- 
ar,.! fancy, in the grand art of modern p<^te« 
niBss^f 

f\ JVfr. HamJyn. has,. I am mr^^ siacere pleas- 
ure in any little service he m^y heahleto ren- 
der yov \r niplied his. conipa9ioii, without lais* 
ing her eyes ^rpin her work. 

." I believe you— I really believe, yov; ixnly we. 

differ, maybs, ia. our notions of ?ervice. Wy 

friend Q^yn thinks it a. matter of i^indness ta 

h^^lways set|ing me right aho^t little idle, 

emp^y, fussy cevemonies of society, odnceming 

' which, 'tween you aad I, my dear ma'ieun, 1 caro 

. not a button i • yfheu .1 propose anyihing he 

I thinks out of the conunon, by way of msHrn^ 

ilhoae ahoutme coinfbrtable or myself happy, 

^he's SRW to remind me that 'siicn is no^ tha 

cnstoQ^' c^* thia country/ or, that ^ 'tis contrary 

tQ/tha. wagea of the. world.' Bless your heart ! 

I've lived, tpo long where the uisages of the 

wjorld i^eire qf no account, tQ.stfbmit patiently to 

the thraldom of a network of cq^per-lace and 

spisfigfefij. Gri9diorhid.I ;shouid behave mvself 

likie.a Kqtten^ But I can't fancy that Saro- 

ly|n'3 favourite '.world would have gone on a 

ijoLth^ wfiijpe hadyou hr?w^lJt your girls to din© 

with njka ouTnesiay^or if I'd pensi&tciin giving 

upimy hick parlonr for the u.se of my man Joha- 

s|Qn and hi.s .wife, who in Iipdy were not used to 

mope away their. days in cellars !*^ 

"6wt>'ou-have, such a cspital housekeeper'a 
room in Portland Place," remonstrated Mrs. 
Hamlyn, subdued by the force of habit into un- 
q^estip^g acquiescence in the opiiiions of her 
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lijr< Sun^ywiiMaitidBed to fmi iMfoie, Ibef »te 
O^oat. XyvliB^. little nMre t)i^ w^etoifadr 
<«i9ter.|wo yetis yonager. Both, are itiH iu tte 
■c]|e<4n9om;: ^heyf4o not er^ 4i]id !at our =Owh 
-ttW^" .• •■ .1- • 

. *'&k» iaiuclk tlie vOfsei tAa%m,'«o.iqQe& tlte 
ir<itrsef ooii ^{tiiie irny tinogs ifoonplaitt of! 
3UUle urate ttai stxtfen^ nd^edl Wihy^ in 
indf she^d l>e< a wife by thib Itee^ perhaps a 
iQ0Mief. And iaot.aUoved) to «haYe the metBs 
<xf her paitats.l not ^etntiHed io d&e #Hh her 
iailier'soldfiFitfndt' Aiwajrs witli the gdvemess 
•—always at hef-ttodiesi Wlwt's the me of 
BQch ejceesa of edieatikia far yoviig^adie^ pm, 
BBleae to teadb 'em it liay their iparts preitny 
m society 1 . And hbfw the dbuse is a . siH ever 
io leam to become a womtitf, if eJcclndi^ frcHn 
the compimy tof ift»tieineit aad ladieal tiil, with- 
oai kaowtng her ciie,^e: curtain suddehly dra^t^ 
i^^aad 8h6 finds herself afloat apen th^ stage 1" 

" The. la^ house Mr. HaiolyB is obliged to 
lee^p^" obserl^ the baarfcer's wife,, careful not 
to admit how laar mo^ closely her id^as of haA^- 
pilie^s. frnd ipiropri^y agfesd with those of tfie 
warm-hearted colonel than those of heranstesi 
husband, "would scarcely he adtraamgicot:! to 
the girls^. With respect to havihsr decUned >yoiir 
Hind tnTtcatioa^ had they dined In Pbrdiind 
Place, my own tenfy, which is mSmesoiir) 
znrould hare claimed the ssime-'exccptton in^ thett 
fiivour." 

" Ay;» ayr ay ! it all sounds mighty plausible 
and Mrs. Goodchild-ish!" iMenm^tfid the c^- 
oneli drugging his ehbidd^rs. "But the long 
and the short of diese wise regulations is, ^that 
svtch ruk-andr«ompasS woik ia the t>os6m oi 
families is makiag Bmwsf «Htk ei^eiything^ifke 
warmth of feeling/ tmd sfarirelHBgr up social 
interest into a manual of etiquette. Household 
•Jiapmnes^s is too joyoua a things .ma^am, to b(b 
irork^d b^ steam. I Vow to my 'M)alf6r I'd ad 
i^on.liife in -a penitemiar^, am he mugr in to 
meals and eJcCrciSe like a; felon; as ha cranqKd 
iip,eteipaUy in my Idves and lisBingahy:a Code 
oi heartless decorum." 

" I tru^ yonr kind feelings totttaids ihygiils 
ate not likely to be cramped by tites vmhMtBi 
habits- of the family r obafenred Mfs; Halnlyn, 
'with'a smile. ; . 

. \' Thait's more than I'll take npoh m6 to say. 
What wUl those poor eherMi^ ever caafe about 
in€^ pray^ whom they're called away fixmi their 
forte^piano paxe a i^eek to courtesy to, aadhope 
I'm well, and whom they neter see in the eater- 
cise of hmnan charities 1 Vm. dlsapnointDd, my 
idear ma'am— I'm sadljr dislppoinlea ! . Pve no 
fitmi^ly left of my own,:th^ morels the pity ; ^aiid, 
beiDf fond of yioimg people, 'twas a comfort to 
sne, m jetumin^ 19 thiseoontry, to think of sur- 
rounding myself with innocent happy faces*^if 
act those oiw own kith.aad kin» at leaat the 
ikith and kin of my friends. And what's the end 
on't 1 I Yow to my Maker I was not more lone^ 
edme in my bungalow at Ghazerapom^ thaii in 
may fine, showy^, c^nHbrtable, comfbctleas hoUs6 
in Portland Place I Most of my aoiiuaiatafkee ■ 
in Lon'mi are men of business, tied down to = 
their, occupations^ and as to the ladies, my! 
Aiend Han^ya gave me a broad hiht t'other 
Bight, over our e£ar^, that ^isa't the custom of 
what ke calls the world for gentlemen to in- 
dulge m too frequent morning calls — " 

" Be asfrured," iuteitapted Mrs. Hamlyn^ for 
#iice praising her ^es from her work, " that my 



'hmfband Hirtteaddd iso alhisfon i» i&i tfAn- itooae 
or family in the prohibifioli.t* 

"ilmowi^AJ'deargoikllaay.Iknowit. If 
you'd -allowed me lo 'fitaisfa my senicfice, I ^9» 
going to add, * except in the case of so warm a 
^riemiship tsdd inudmc^ as unicbi^ xmilsdtres/^ 
Ahdao yoti sfee me CGQhequea.ce. of this last 
piece of sdiooHbg^tf Hamlyn's witt be to i!f6uble 
ftkL twice as often with my cOmpaHv; He well 
«aowS YK>h are the oiily.fotts lU Lon'oh with 
whom I'm xm akiy thing tike a iriendfy igwtf&g^ 
'Imd at the snafTstpace rhte at which acquaint- 
an^ are 'made is thib co^duad)ed foggy zhigtrop- 
oHs; I "Shaill have ieisuit to die had be cata- 
i^mbed' in one tor t'other of ihe.tiew ecn^eriei^ 
Ibttg a£b^ I've brought m^elf ^ more than a 
distaal be# ig^ith my nett^oor nei|[hbours«" 

** The rhst extension of society ifl Ldhdon," 
obs^nried Mrs. Hamlyi^ lier habitual serehity 
doruffled . by the vfehemhnbevof her companion, 
"has uceesiibaled a degree of caution in. the 
IbRBUtion of idtimacy wniiih, toifersoas habit- 
uated to thelsoeSablli^of acok»nyvmay appe^ 
«t>l&ieis *and i<es^ve; But au idtimacy, oUce 
Cleared, ^obn ripens into friendship; and the 
friendship, once reall)^ matured, fipens ate! bringa 
&iith foAt, mi ihh^tahce irom gehcratitm u> 
getoeraiion." 

^{9k>fflUbh theijetter for those whoVe patience 
to wdtt^so longr. fim ff^ heart's aot like' an iioe^ 
iae^ dear ma^am, that irantsa hundred years to 
bring it mto bloom; and I've learned, to my 
cost, that* a Winter in Lon'on (which in Indy 
w^re apt tb faUcy^the summum booum of human 
sodAbiuty) is f<boUt as ch^rful a thing sis a 
judgeship two thbu^d miles up the doumry,, 
or « tolitaly^tachmi^t in the Ghafits." 

<^ WtatM- is gfedeSrairy admittbd to be an unsdi- 
ciablie memtent id London," Said Mrs. Hamlyn^ 
qUictiir. "'Most people who have family seats 
spe^ their Chiiiisimas in the cbuntry. This is 
tW^i^ wiiHer /imve ^pftssied in town for thd 
lastttiajrtaanr.^ 

'< And hew <»!»» 3rou to pass it her^T* de». 
mended the m^ti«]>of-fact old ^tleman. 

Mr^. HainlyU was busy picking up her sci»^ 
Som^ an4 did sot' hear. But the :colodet, who 
seldom asked (fuestiOns except with the view of 
obtaining infoinmuioh, reitemted hfs interroga^ 
tiim. .- 

"Mr. Haiii^rn fancied, I bfeHeve,^' replied th* 
Tady, thus forbed to an uUgn^cious esTplanMiony 
" that ybb wOutd imd H dull if left fe towh 
without a-shigie family of yom^aUcquaiotan^e." 

Ghnmihl eonviclion gnstenCd in Goldttel 
^tmiltoQ^ eyes as he replied: "And so, theh^ 
y6u^ ail doing ipenance in Lba'oti for my sak^ 1 
Tliat was moBs'ouslr kindly thought of mi 
Ham]|fn'8<part/' addeahe,ailera moment'scbn^ 
sidftiution. ^To be sure, if duUand Icmesomo 
nouTj I should have beea fit to bang'mjrself Ivhen 
you- w«?ie? all otf to Warwickfehi re. Poorgirfe !-- 
poor young ladies, I ^duld have 5aid--'I un« 
demtami li^M why Miss Lydta complained to 
me Vother day of the tedionsnfe^s Of paradin^^ 
Bion&lBg ailer morning, round and routid yonder 
square like a sqnhiel ifi a ca^e. But I didn't 
guess, poor little lady, <(hat J was the causd of 
moping her up, away from her pony '6hd :bet 
conntiypleasnrfes'. Well ! I shaU ali^f ys thhik 
'twas amons'ous frididly sacrifice on the part of 
Hamlvn.'* 

"My husband is not able to enjoy much of 
his time at Dean Parir,'' replied the verafeious 
wilh; " He can seldom ^le more than an t>o*^ 
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eaiioaak Satdidav and SmidaT, 
two at Easter aod Christmas."^ 
' "And w&y tba dense /couldn't he take me 
•wkh him, then, to spend Christmas in the conn- 
try r 

'* I heard him speak of yonr haying impcMr- 
tant bosiness to wind np at the India House." 

** Tme-^ very tme I Hamlyn's such a sieadv, 
4hoaKhtfal dog, where business is concerned !*' 

** Mr. Hamiyn fancied, too, you might be dis- 
indined to more, so shortly after settling yotif- 
self in your charming house in Portland Place." 

" My dear lady, I should be mighty glad to 
turn my back on my ckarmng house in Portland 
Place I To tell you the honest truth, I'm sick 
lo death of the sight of those eternal damask 
curtains and rosewood ubles 1 What interest 
havel it London 1 I care for nobody, and no- 
body cares for me, I look out at itoy windows 
Jiali the day, Uke a chained dog fiom its kennel, 
at the houses of my opposite neighbours, whose 
Tery names I don't know from Adam, ezcqH in 
the Court Guide, and who'd think me an im- 
pertinent old fellow if I ehnck^d their little 
enes under the chin on meeting them in my 
morning's walk 1" 

Mrs. Hamiyn uttered a civil sort of half-dis- 
sentient murmur. 

'* And when evening draws on, and my house 
iB shut in for the night," resumed the colonel, 
" with nobody but poor Pinc>er find me to keep 
each other company, I sometimes ask myself 
what crime I've conunitted to be thus con- 
demned to a s<4itary cell^ and whether I'm 
veally at home, and really m the Old England 
that calls itself so hospitable I" 

" You are surely dwelling on the dark side of 
the Picture, my dear sir I" said Mrs. Hamiyn. 

" I wish you'd show me the bright one. Such 
desperate long evenings I Spin out one's din- 
ner and one's claret as one will, thev ean't last 
fiurever; and though Johnston reads the Courier 
over to me once, and I read it to myself all oyer 
again the moment he goes down to supper, I've 
a hard . matter to make it out till bed time. If it 
wasn't a shame to rouse poor Goody Johnston 
out of her armchair, I should sometimes send 
for her to make my tea; but as to takhig out 
servants and horses in such weather, for half an 
hour's gossip or whist at my club, I haven't the 
hfcart to do it— and that's the truth." 

" But why not spend your evienings with us 7" 
demanded Mrs. Hamiyn, in all sincerity. 
• " Why, so I do, as often as my conscience 
will allow. I'm aware, of course, that poor 
Hamlvn would far rather enjoy his leisure un- 
disturbed, with his wife and family, than be 
taken up at backgammon, night after night, by 
a tiresome old fellow, alwa^ purap^g him for 
news, and with none to offer in return. Why, 
my dear ma'am t even Ctuiddle, the apot'cary, 
shirks me, when I lay an embargo on him more 
than twice a week! Though I make the most 
of my rheumatics, purely to secure half as. hour's 
chit-chat with him of an afternoon— when I try 
to coax him into stopping dinner, forsooth, he 
puts on a demure, family-man-ish sort of face, 
and tells me, *Mr3. GU is expecting him at 
home!'" 

Mrs. Hamiyn inclined her face closer over 
Iter work to conceal an involuntary smile at 
this desolate picture of the situation of a man 
of fifteen thousand a ydar, thrown over fey an 
uxorious apothecary. But scarcely had the 
smile arisen ere it subsided to sadness. Well 



did she remember the time when, on Uisr tnoi- 
iation from her om cheerful home to the coM, 
formal household of the banker in 'Cav«adiih 
^Square, she fisit nearly as londy as the old 
Indian. Habit had become second nature ts 
her. She was now tamed down into apathy by 
the long, uneventful momings, and tacttom UU^ 
^We9 completing the day; and though few 
women would have more enjoyed mrestrained 
intercourse with her children, she had long re- 
signed herself to the methodical order imposed 
by the banker, of seeing them at stated poiods 
decreed by the wisdom of The head-nurtse and 
governess, so as not to interfere with the clock- 
work arrangements of their meals, exercise, and 
education. For the rigid man of business, ac- 
customed to regard'T^alariQras the mainspring 
of affairs, chrried his system of 'arithmeticu 
exaetimde into all the details of private life: 
Profound sympathy arose accordingly in ^ 
bosom of Mrs. Hamiyn, as she reffected how 
thoroughly she had subdued ker impulses of 
feeling, and silenced her own repinings ; while 
the gray-headed man before her. though his 
threescore years were accomplisbed, had his 
lesson yet to learn. 

**i cannot help fearing, my dear sir/' she ob- 
served, at the close of a few moments' silence, 
"that you have been precipitate in settlii^ in 
town. In the country, the bond of good neigh- 
bourship still subsists. In tne country, you 
would nave found interests in your property to 
occupy your time. I sadly fear you will never 
be quite happy in town." 

••By George, I'm beginning to think so too r 
cried Colonel Hamilton; " though, to be sure^ 
in Indy, the thing I used to dread most for my , 
old age was the seclusion of a lonesome country- 
house. Between ourselves, my dear ma'am, I've 
had enough and to spare of my own company. 
Mine has been a curious life. I married for 
love. rU tell you the whole story some f*ay or 
another, when I'm in better spirits: suffice it 
now that I married for love. Nothing veiy won- 
derful in ikaty you'll say ; but yott may perhaps 
account it worth mention that thirty years of 
wedded lifb didn't lessen the mutual affection 
which first instigated the imprudence. Maty 
and I had but one head and neart between us. 
We lived in a remote district, wholly out c^ 
reach of society, and so never fretted after it, or 
anything else. No little mortifications or heart- 
burnings to create unkind feelin«s on either 
side ; no meddlesome friend to malre misfchief; 
nobody to confide in but each other ; nobody to 
dress for, talk for, think for, fisel for, pretend for, 
but each other. Life lay plain and straight 
afote us. All our object was to be frugal and 
grow rich as quick as we couid, that we might 
return to omr native country, and enjoy ourselves 
with our children. 

•• We had fourx-poorthings!— who were pack* 
ed off to Europe to be reared and edicated, which 
was our only trouble. But there was no remedy, 
and people soon reconcile themselves to what 
is irremediable. Mary and I loved tach other 
only the more when thus left ak)ne together. 
Our two girls died young: one of 'em on her 
passage home, the other a year or two aAer- 
ward. But the boys throve aod prospered; 
and a great joy It was to their mother and nre 
to watch the progress of the fortune which, csome 
day or other, was to make us all happy and 
comfortable together. I had a fine appoinrnient 
In diose days, ma'am, the paguda-tieo bada*t 
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"^btm ihftken loo fW^Iy, and then wen tUH 
vaya and means whereb^ an honest man might 
maice a princely foriune in Indv, and lady none 
the wcnrse far't. I had the roads and tanks of a 
vrhvle district to create; And was Idttky enough 
to create myself, at the same time, a |>rime 
iavourite with the rajah. 

"Like an ass as I was, howtsver, the first him- 
^red thousand pounds I had the luck to scrape 
together, t deposited with a company of satire 
merchants; and when Mrs. Hamilton and I, 
moderate in our desires, determined to come 
home and rejoin oar children, these fellows, 
^though not in a state of insolvency, were so situ- 
ated that to realize my funds was impossible. 
So I was even forced to stay and look after 
- them. Fortunately, my roads and tanks wanted 
^ looking after too. By way of compensation, the 
rajah doubled my salary from the company, 
and so my fortune went on increasing and in- 
•creasing, and as the appetite for money is said 
to increase by what it reeds on, w» only grew the 
more sparing for growing richer. By this time, 
I'd opened an account with my friend Hamlyn, 
^ho strongly advised my remaining on the spot 
tto mount guard over my cofiee>cok>ured debtors. 
And why noti Mary and I were as happy to«- 
;;gether as the day was long." 

" And while your sons remained at school, 
'even in England, vou could have enjoyed little 
^of their soaiety," interposed Mrs. Hamlyn. 

" The voyage home, too, was a seriQUs matter 
in those days ; so. having determined to stay in 
Indy, so long as there was any necessity ibr re- 
turn, we dawdled on from year to year, happy 
in ourselves, and still happier in the thought of 
settling in our old age in our native country, in 
the bosom of our family—see the boys prosper in 
' their turn, marry, and settle. But what a selfish 
' old blockhead I am, to trouble you with all these 
<ietails, in which you can take no manner of in- 
terest!" cried the old man, suddenly checking 
himself; as a warm tear, steaSingdown his face, 
rendered him painfully consdoitt of the presence 

• of his companion. 

" Go on, I entreat you," faltered Mrs. Ham- 
13m, in a tone of unfeigned interest and compas- 
sion. 

"The rest, my dear good lady, you know 
'. pretty well as near as myself," resumed the col- 
onel. " You knew my poor sons. When they 
were schoolboys— when Jack was at Eton, and 
Bob at Haileybury, they used to write us word 
' of the happy holydays they enjoved at Dean 
Park. Thanks to you and Hamlyn, the poor 
fellows never felt the want of a home. When 
they grew to rnaii^ estate, Bob, instead of ao- 
-cepting the fine appointment offered me for him 
by the Companv, chose to go into the army. 
But Jack— jwtfr Jack!— finding I had determin- 
ated to remain in exile half a dozen years longer, 
resolved to come out to Indy (bless him for the 

* thought!), to have a sight of his old fadier and 
mother. He never did see *em, ma*am I The 
unfortunate vessel—" 

"Spare yourself, my dear sir!" interrupted 
Mrs. Hamlyn. "The fate of poor dear John 
Hamilton was as deeply deplored by our fireside 
4ts by your oivn." 

" Poor lad ! poor hid ! To judge by his letters, 
«& fine a fellow as ever breathed God's air. His 
mother never held up her head again. She sur- 
vived for years, but never held up her head again 
iif\er the fatal news reached us. BjA brother—" 

" His brother married—" 
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opposition to his mantage. In that^ my friend 
Hamlyn was a wee bit to bhime. >Hamlyn 
seemed to think that it was beieaiise I had yiekl- 
ed at a woid to Robert's whim about the army, 
he now presumed on his infln^ce to threaten 
me with a ftolish -marriagei As if parents, 
thoosands of miles off, have any right to control 
the affections of an only son, grown to man's 
estate, and the best judge of his own tastes and 
inclinations I But all that mighthave been pre- 
dicted eame to pass. Though at first as positive 
as a Turk, I gave way the moment 1 heard the 
boy's health was fkilii«. 7te late, my dear 
madam, too late-4oo late! He manied (as 
you know, for yon were present, I fancy, at the 
wedding), and went Straight to Italy, and died 
within the year. If he had only kft a chiM to 
comfort his pareBts in their old age— ^f he had 
0Nly left a child ! Well, ma*am, the moment the 
news of his sudden death reached us, we re- 
solved to hurry home^-'aa' odd-lhney, you'll 
think, just then, when we had notUii^ left to 
care for in* England. But our Only ob|eet had 
been to lav by a fortcme for the boys. Both 
were gone I What or wA^ was there iiow left ia 
the world, to induce us to remain estranged from, 
our native country 1 Mary was a eonfiirmed fii- 
valid ; but I cheered her up with hopes that na- 
tive air woold restore ner--that there were 
bright days in store for us yet Poor Biary! 
She smiled, and pretanded to believe me, not 
liking to seem to reproach me for having occa- 
sioned the death of her son !" 

"I well remember receiving the letter fiom 
Mrs. Hamilton, announcing her retnm," said 
Mrs. Hamlyn, in a low voice, " and thanking 
me for a Ibck of her son's hair. Her only de- 
sire in this world, she said, was to be laid beside 
lum in the grave." 

"Did she say tUt?** cried the old man, wi- 
ping his eyes. '*Good creamre! She never 
expressed tne wiA to me; feeling, I dare say, 
that it was fated to be ungratified ! Her pas- 
sage home was taken, however; and, thanks to 
Johnston and his wife, every comfort provided. 
But it woiildn't do. The word had gone forth 
—God had called her to himself!" 
■ ** I laid her in the grave," resumed Colonel 
Hamilton, in a voied broken by Sobs. "My 
companion for thirty years— my companion, I 
may say, in the wilderness, with whom 1 had 
never exchanged one anm word or resentful 
feeline I Poor Mary ! My grief for ker was 
very different from what I had felt for the boys. 
TTUU she had been there to alleviate! But 
everything went with *«•— everything— every- 
thing!" 

Mrs. HfLmljnuaBSpacted in silence the grief of 
the good old man. At length she ventured to 
congratulate him on having been able, at a cri- 
sis so grievous, to turn his back on the scene of 
his trials, 

"Your afflictions would have been, doubly, 
painful," said she, " had circiunstances compell- 
ed you to remain In India." 

" I don't know— I often" think otherwise,** was 
his reply. "It seemed like losing sight of all 
my happier recollections, to turn my back on 
the place where we had abided together. The 
old house and gardens ar Ghaznapore were full 
of ker, TTkerv had our children been bom to us 
— there had I wiped the last moisture from her 
lace. My poor oear wife! Tiie natives. adored 
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. ]hirr4iie%lil'mf«eooM^9rMd«Mete.lh«fiN^ w^trf ok Mud to roice lalnil I9 excite* 

• Hwt, 116 ode ever btsktd her iwAe. I sp^ke xii 
r Jnr coe isfia iduKfaBB^H^ipolte oCb^ M I am 

• 9|i0skiDg BoiV| and :d«B jaekass toU ne J Ws 
ItfVi iiid iuMscd^ a t^oaeMOj; saKmefotae! Howw 

. ever, HMas ty lusr ^ifpfeis.defife 1 hastebedl 
^ome. , 

''*yd«l e*e it .10 yoforaelf Mid .«tlri(lrg^' said 
. poor liira. Han^toB, ito- .her dealiibeijlv ' to ezr 
iMid y&vr sphero ef-teefnlneas to the best oift 
yDarSNlBiiK Weih8vel^(cHinjr:de«tiuishBBdL 
eplety* Tor 6imc3nn^ aad ottr KsoBftdrai) aitd 
' Hf!S*«tt:s8emdta i)MV« <!Hsiftedrihi»i^ 
ikvXu Ifbtf are xk)v^}roajpoeaess ttetfieansolf 
'ddiiosrjsood. GdhbiDO. Cail acodnd ^rbu tho&e 
'vrho lira left^rdnd' pMtaaoto4heif faa^iaca* awl 
jftQUr own.' . Robert's iHdov has cIombI vpeii 
yoa: The ■• Hamlnus, isiiio^ irere parents to yonr 
cbikbe^ hAve olAims nndn .70s. Return id 
>fi&gfeiiik therefore^ t^kf wa^ dear .Haniilton; 
ana flEdfti the exoeUent pni^ses of yoor faindiy 
nature f * . 

<* Atfire^ cbiBpUB»eeirith faeripartiiig^iojIlDC- 
tiotti OMaeaied iinposaAble,?' resumed, the idd 
nsan, after a 'pause Of deep enkOtidn, Vaad I 
> hoped to be spluied tlie p&n of resisting^ fi>r ^e 
fim tinie^ a wish of my wift^^ bV &tioinj^r her 
to the i^aine. &!« peiMple seldbai die Of grief, I 
^Uejr. The-Almi^it/prdportions our trials td 
oar strength. It is in the order df ndtuiie that 
wo stnrire ttaay whom we lOfre^ and becoin^ 
consoled for their loss^ ProYidence kiiows best ! 

'^Before the end of ^le yieitr I embacrked for 
England. I have not been two years a widow- 
er, yet already I encertain< hopes of niakiB^ my 
cdd age, if not all that I oncelioped and ekpecti 
ed, at least happy and cheerfoi wfilb the happi- 
ness and <^iernane6s of otfaefs T' 

" May yOttrjmdpectsbf^Uy realized r ^if> 
«1a«ed Mtsi Hamtyn) her eobfatenanc^ bearing 
tokens of deep sympathy in the emotions of hiet 
honest-hearted frtend. ^* You sigr rq;ht, CofoDel 
Hamilton! PiovideniBo kftows best Very, 
ven^ few kmong ils ate ikt<^- to be'hJGippy in ^e 
way we shooid hayo' pointed ooc in earfy youth 
»s mt ^afh of happiness^ yei • scnscely % human 
being but—" 

She paused. At tlikt moment the dtawtog- 
room door wte «IoWly opened, and fhie rising 
ooloiir on %ar cheek; and words suspe&ded ot 
3ier lips, denoted Mik HioBlysi's instantanodub 
lecbgnldon of the nodseless' approach of her 
liu^and. 

colonel HamfitoU) wiiiioiit rising from thb 
armt^h^[ir bestde the fire, wliere ho felt himself 
so thoroughly at hoifte^, ezaended his huid in 
ebidial jgreeting to his iHend Haadyn, the 
texdrer; 
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l&AX«rixxs. 

RiotjsB HitaLtN was what is called a most 
excellent man— a maA generally esteemed and 
respeeted'^-a man eminently quaH&ed to ^re 
to adyantage on a tombstone ; had neyer been 
suspected of a tiee, or accused of a failing. 
Not a sery^nt ih his estabfishment, most Of 
whom bad liyed with him for yearftj eould com- 
plain of hanri&kisedB his countenance distui^dd 



BB«lt. 

8ueh^ howeyer^ wai^ the force bfliis calm and 
imma^^le lejg^BkLrityi. th^t the most ieiy do- 
tnestic ^raiDt eould, iiot haye, Attained a moro 
jftbs^lnte swjiy in.his own iamily: £Cis wife 
knew hiin to be ayerse ^> altoispUy of sfi^ibil- 
iiy; iiii <ikildr9a were eaijy tai^ht that he d'e- 
toated oojise j and, the bankers house wa^con- 
sOtme^tly, <maract^iizc|d by the silienci^ cold- 
Mtsi^ and duluess.of the Qreat Pyraioaid. 

impossible ^o see a better r^ulated esiaBIist^ 
mentt AU went as if by clockwork or $team. 
Whether the perfection of its ^ousehold-man- 
agiement arose irom perseyeran^ in metbod or 
readiness of ^eans,^. the result, was admifable.. 
lUd aojri&iend of B^anjyn's, aitsr an a^nce 
of many yeais in the far East or far West,, 
tthovght prc^r to drop in to dii^ner.in Cay#idish 
Sqiiace^ or volunteer a yisit io Dean raik, he 
mighit haye beOfr as certain, of theJIiOur and tho. 
minute to arrive) the number of dishes on the 
table atid seryant9 in attendance, the disposition 
of the 'isilvem on, the sideboard and decanters on 
the board, as thougji.he Md only vacated hi» 
seat in the diPUnf-nx^the jprecedinsf dij. But, . 
on theollMr 'hAnd,* people of Riqbar^ Hamlya's 
class seldom possess a fnenid iitju^im^j^ irlendly 
to drop in to dtnaeir, or •volunteer a y»it m tho • 
eoeuury. 

His wife, wheifj at ei^hte^, fa ^1 her .bloom 
of beauty and chfeerfulnes^i of s|)irit, she sscept- 
ed the proposals of a hendsome young man 
with whom she had danced through the London 
season, cermin^y exfeoteda verydi^erent per- 
som^e in the gay son of a wealthy bauker, on 
whom her parents Wore so cp^f; to bestow her 
band. But seareeW ajrear aiier their mrriage, 
the death of the elder Hamlyn, while it ass^ned 
indeiiendence to the young couple, threw the 
business of tbefamily<an4 ine firm so complete- 
ly into the hunds of the liridegroom as to sober 
him at enoe into la manj(»f bi:^i9ess. 

From ihat moaient .Mrs. Hamlyn lost sight 
of her husband in the l)aqi^€;r ^4 executor ; 
afltH as her mother-M^lw continued tiU her 
death,; Some ycfUfi aAerwa^^ |6 ne&i^ with- 
them in Cavendish Square and at Dean ^ark, 
Richard Haitaslyn had no iSC|U|^le aboui Joayicg 
his wife alone,: and deyotfi)^ himself ex^lusiyely 
to business. In^ Uie citv be thenceforth lived,, 
and movQd, and had his being. Bis dreams 
were of elerklv desks, his visions of loans and 
Eztheqifeer bills;, and wheUj at .the end of the 
week, he hurried down in summer into thecoun- 
try. or, at the close of Ihe di^ in winter, retired 
to his London fireside, he aniv^4,thei?o so jaded 
in ^rits by the pcessureof Ate arduous con> 
ceres, tiiat it was dear his idea .<;^: domestic 
happiness mu^ consist in tran^millity^ . The 
greatest proof of kindness his wile could show 
him was to i^ve him sil^t and alone. 

It is surprising Bbw readily the tact of a 
WDman attached to her duties sc^f^ts t^e. surest 
mode of recommending herself to the afic^ctipos 
of her husband. The merry, thoughtless Sophia 
soon saw that, to endear herself to the man of 
business, she must offer no obstiiuclion to the 
methodical serenity of one who had net leisure 
for demonstrations of sensibility^ or the. frivo- 
lous pastimes of life. Punctual and acquiescent, . 
she must receive him ever wUh a smile, seldom 
with a laugh. . By degrees, the smile subsided 
into a thoughtful gravity, still more acceptable. 
At thirty, Mrs. Hamlya had i^unk into a mild» 
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eAlfti, 1111111 4dibaxi, i^HliWlt it rt^Uifge of tHe 
^aoya&o]^ of yootk ; and the bankor iovo a stiff, 
reserved man of business— affer tbefMftiOtt of 
nioit conjagat couples i& i&e ttdfiiey-gcitlingt 
classes of GMSC^Brturin. 

HaA this sobriiNjr of depoitoftftt IMeh « iiMt> 
ter of calculdion, it could n^ hclte |rrOsf>4i>^ 
'better! Rfehifd i^abl^n was the veiy ttiirror 
>of^anken-^tbe model-man of Ltfiifbard-sftFeef ! 
His jfhther's city conlemporarjes BCfdded their 
heads appibvlngtf trhS^ Ntett^kth^ thatitieh^ 
Hid was a fteadj^, ezett^Aary yottttjgf mam-^hls 
wife a veiy pradent fmig woUoait; and though 
their hbusehold and aiodes of Hfe were estab- 
lished on a footiif ^ of almost aristocthtfe liber-< 
alHy, no one w«b disposed to find ftutl ^ 
capital was y^ung Hamlyu^ mMiag«nlegt» that 
even the most captious df bis ieonstitWMirs was 
ihin to admit that the fh^a|:hted iSMfticfer of 
tiomfoaid-street aad Dean Pai^c was able to 
make half a Boret^gn ^ as fbr as a g«inea. 

Children, meanwhile, had tHkHi born to te 
fMTosperottseouple; and thesaMe s5rsoetti of dis- 
cipline which had oonmerted the gay j^ophfe: 
Harrington intb adooiestic itaachiiie, rendered 
the little Hvm^^ the mildest abddaltest ehll- 
dfea in th^ Woiid. Untaught bf the^ ezanipfe 
of othen to be caprieioar or noisy (for the fkuHs 
of chHdien lare ftr moie Itnitatiire th^ etowa^ 
peoi^ are »pt co aUow)^ ^jr appieai^ t6 bsas 
niueh under the comrolofite otanipit^t baiiher 
as any other of his cipfaeiv. 

Thii Uhlhnited tobffiissioki ott ^e ptrt of 
-tiiose about him, exerciwd, 1^ degtees, aa evil 
•inflaenee oa the character of Richard Hamlyn. 
In Ihs own quiet way, he was -as absolote as the 
sttUan. 'He did not understand the ^slightest op- 
position to bis veto ; and though; having! suc- 
ceeded his father in tlie vepresentatioii oi the 
tie%hboiiring borough of ^Bartfaofpe, his dpinions 
eomteanded tiie respect ofthe HouseofCcftnmons 
^m all ^uestioHS of coaftmeitihl or ibumcial inter- 
est, Haniiyn,.the banker; faadmove^thataoneecotti. 
sBitted himself in Parliament b^^ outbursts of p^ 
wlanoe sineulatly at yari£»ee with the gentle 
licBonr of his private life. In his'conntry neigli- 
iMurboodv on the other hand, he was resected 
&s a just landloid and hospitable neiglibour, not 
spending esough <tf his fimein Warwidlcshite 
40 BQlliQr the good report of the eotmtjr by the 
tacitutsi reserve of his deport misttt. By ^ttgiet<^j 
inde<id, his temper affofdod eHdenee in pdvale 
mb of the irHtattftg stress of an anxious voca- 
tton. But Mrs. Hamly*n had eltiier ^chdcHH 
lierself into< sach iqiathy «s to remaih uncon^ 
aeiottsof the di^gt; or WAs too codd- a womi^ 
to ' avow, even to haraelfj Ihat she was awarfe 
of xhe despotic hantoess of the fhfher of her 
chfldrenv The conceallnsnt was easf. Like 
the majority of bis sex, he was never aitliilraih^ 
wkh his wire uttlesat when th^ were arone. 

** What were nM ahd'Cotonel Baoniltoh dfs^ 
cnSsinr to-day, that I found yon bo(!i so agitated 
wten I caste in^t" ddnand«d he of l^s Wtfe, as 
the^ awaited u^etberln the drawfng^reoni tKe 
lanuouacement of dinner on the day in ouestion. 
. " He was sfmply deserifalns tome the supreme 
lismriness of his wedded life. Mi^. BaDcrflt^ 
«lid the old aentfeman appear to have been a 
singularly united couple." 

*^ AA eouples are said to have been miigildarly 
miiced, as soon as ^either husband or wife \% tn 
the grave," replied the banrhet, Coldly. "The 
Hamiltons lived very w^U togetiiei*, or their 
^iKMik in aa olhmi« distiIcK is Inila.WttW 
B 



'BaVv oMif neiippoj la Dw. It Wtts tfaefr best pot*-- 
icy to agree !*• 

** People do ndt always act flrom jMit^," was^ 
the mild rembnsli«nee of Mrs. Hamly n. ** Their 
iiispos^SrWtti wer^avniible axtd well assorted." 

* •< t'heir mean* lievple 'aiid their tuiderstand- 
ing narrow !" add^ the banker. 
■■ <*tBo much fh^' btfteer fi$r tbei^ hilppinesst. 
They seem to have bnt^ertained'iko iidjorioos atn- 
bitions," observed his wife. 

fitamq^fij Who 4^as i^iMRilg inlsgistertaUy on 
the tugf With Ms batk to the fire. foHl his <iyts 
iaqoirifagljropbn h^ri^e. Burtue countettanda 
of Bophfia/dKAgft opeOj wi^isOmetiifti^s difficult, 
to d«ttipher.» Thb ieariy habit of repressing hcif 
amodOAa iBt<» cite equaminriey <>f the B^mlya. 
temperament imparted a look of vugnehcas atid 
absence to h^t ef^. fiven whilie Uttisring a 
sittij^e attsw<n' t6 a shnple ouestion.'her fhtyni^fafts- 
oflen appeal^ to be wahderiirg^ and wlien si- 
lent^ it was ImpossiUe to surmise ftoik her 
eonnteminee the naiai«=of helf icrei^; 

" Colonel Hamilton must have enlarged ini* 
leOttsciOAabl^r on tb« m^iftt bfiiis iinie wne," re- 
sdtted the banker, still; serutihizihg the face of 
his companion: "for ftltmsay tdd mb,When 1 
cdte^ in, he hwd- been silting with ybu more 
than ati hour:" 

" Was it so fottgl Poor old man I his sofe 
oomfort oohsists in fafs v^'ftfts here/' teplied Mti. 
Hamiyn. "I wish the boys were in town, tt>^ 
eiylimi him with theit society. Bat bietweeh 
Walter's b»iit#>g and Henry's ftaiian tour, wo 
aite left this winter ^ite alone !" 

"What pofesliyie c&arm could the socieftrof 
young men of ^effr aj^have for an old mXcfk 
like HamilVdnT' 

" But stheb jibtt hare no leisttl« to \i^Mk 
upon, him r* 

" He bestows^ teSsure upon y&n. l&fhwe^ 
is alW&ys'opiai to him." 

" Yet you seem suiiM4sed hei should hatiebceit 
sitting hiei^ so long this mof nfttgl" 

Again did Richard Hamiyn filic-hfs e<y%s It^- 
quiringiy on the fkce of his Wiib; but he reiLd 
tnere no indication of an ungual bitteriiess of 
retokt. 

"I feair'he iSg^ttkVlg sadly weaiYidfl^ondoh;"^ 
add^ she, with her custominy getaneiiess. "Thb 
solitude of a dx>Wded city, wherfe he knows no- 
body, oppt«9ses him^ and Ctuiddl^ assui^ him. 
iliat all bfs^ndigesition arii^e^ from "being hypped, . 
and recommends Brighton of Cheltenham. Cot* 
ottetHamiltOh is himself df opinion that Lon- 
don disagrees wiA him." 

*' Absiirdi I^itidbn is ohe of the moj^t safh^ 
briouis spots in the wdrtd. Portland Placdc Ii^ 
TCiy hign, and stanAs upoh gravtil." . 

'* H!i^ spirits, rather than his healih, appeair 
affected." 

•* Do yow mean to say, Sophia, that Lotiflttfii 
is not k sufficiently cheerfUl residence' fdr a tii^ 
who has bc(tti Hting contehiedly for the last 
forty years, me^hrUte with a Taletodinarian wife, 
in a colony of Gentoos 1" 

, ** The very reason of Bis requiririg a Ihrirlfeir 
residence in his old age. I almost agree Wifli. 
■«w," added Mrs. Hamiyn, ••that he would bo 
happier iir the country." 

"in short, you hntte been adviisTng him tt^ 
settle at Bri«rhton or Cheltenham^ where a ma'n 
ofAis sort Will be instawly snrroonded by toaflw 
ies^ to the serious detvimetjl of our cbfldren." 

"1 do Hot caH Brighton or Cheltenham the 
tMiaaiit^ The utmost I suggested w^» thltt Ma- 
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would liave be«a happier wilb w tU» vwm «t 

DtianPark!" 

" 1 lold you before, that {Hamilton ha^ iqapor- 
4ant business ia X^eadenb^l-streetl" 

" Which will be »etticd ia a few saontha. .If, 
4herei6re, instead of a house in Portland Place,, 
lie had purchased Burlington Manor-^" 

" You mi^t as well say, U he had purchased 
4he Hyde or Dean Park 1 Barliagtoo Manor is 
not on sale r' 

" Yet surely yoa mentioned the other night—*' 
Udrs. Hamlyn paused.. It suddenly occurred to 
i^er that her husband mieht not choose to be re- 
ouinded of what he had mentioned the other 
oiight. But she h«d advanced ioo far to recede. 
She banker's curiosity was excitod. iBhe was 
•compelled to rise and explain. 

" You hinted/' resumed his wife, in. obedienee 
,to his conunands^ " that Liadr Burlington had 
resolved against living at the Manor." 

" I certainly said she was apprehensive of the 
laige expenses such a residence must entail on 
jthe minor's estate." 

'^ At all events, yoa seemed of opinion that, 
^fore long, the whole place might possibly be 
brought to the hammer r' 

Mr. Hamlyn had indeed uttered some aneh 
denunciation ; but merely in the wajr of menace 
.against Lady Burlington, who occasionally saw 
£t to have a will of her own, as co-executrix of 
iier husband, and guardian of her son. He now 
aeeuAed stru^ck by a sudden inspiration, and was 
.about to utter some trivial remark by way «f 
distracting the attention of his wile from the 
-subject, when Ramsay, his solemn bmler, en- 
4ei!ed with a mysterious air to aimounee dinner. 
It was the rule of the house to avoid, diuring the 
attendance of the servants at meaktimes, ail 
conversation involving the mention 9f proper 
Jiames; and nothing conse<}uently, conld be 
more bald and disjomted than the dinner-table 
xhai of the Hamlyn iamily. 

On returning to the drawing-room after din- 
ner, the same prohibitory regulations were in 
nferce, in deference to the presence of the yoxmg 
-ladies and their governess, who made their ap- 
pearance for tea. Few, therefore, and brief 
'werethe moments allotted to conjugal conf- 
idence by Uie banker, who, on points where it 
was his pleasure to maintain reserve, under- 
jstood how to frustrate curiosity by an imperturb- 
able coldness, more effective than the most in- 
?femperate warmth of other men. 

The experience of four-and-twenty years, how- 
ever, enabled his wife to form tolerably correct 
ii^erences even from, his silence ; and her inter- 
jpretatioa of a few broken words and elevations 
of the eyebrow prevented her being much sur- 
j>rised, when, about a month afterward, the mo- 
ment that February put forth its usual deceptive 
mildness, Colonel Hamilton aa^iOiUBced one 
morning to Lydia and her sister that he was 
about to accompany their father for a day or two 
to Dean Park. 

" Any message to your pony. Miss Lydia, my 
^earl" said the old man to the elder girl (to- 
wards whom he had a partial leaning,. from the 
icirenmstance of his son Jack having been stay- 
ing, a convalescent child from school,, at Dean 
jpark at the moment of her birth, and enlarged 
mightily in his letters to his mother on the beau- 
ty of the babe) ; " any message to the lambs and 
primroses on Valentine's day 1" 

"Going to dear Deani How provoking! 
5^ will see the place to such advantage at thi^ 
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hopes that at your first visit / should be there tm 
sho4pr.y(Hfr— " 

She paused. The warm-hearted girl hestleted 
about alluding to the flowep-garden made for 
her^ in her happier childhood, by her ^uroni^ 
the \fowB^ HamiUons. , 41 

" Don't fret yoursel( my dear young lady P* 
eiied Calonel Hamilion. " 1 shall most lik^y 
see the place in all its perfection before I die; 
ayi and you may chanee to see nw there ofteaer 
than vou care ior. However, mum's the wordl 
Hamiyn's sueh a cautious feUow that he wea't 
let me blab even about my own affairs." 

Already Mrs. Hamlyn foresaw the result of 
this visit. Within a week the papers were ia 
progress whose signature was to assign Burling- 
ton Manor to the ex^olonel of Ghazerapore. . 

The measure, if accomplished solely at the 
suggestion of the worldly-wise man in whose 
hands he was little more than a puppet, was 
ooe Colonel Hamilton was far less tikely to re- 
pent than his own precipitate purchase in Port- 
land Placet though even ikat evil had been rem- 
edied by the intervention of the banker^ who 
contrived to persuade a young Irish baronet 
(just come into his fortane, and whom an ex- 
tensive county in Ireland judged of years of 
sulHcient discretion to represent it in Parlia- 
ment), that Portland Place was an agneeable 
distance from the House of Conmrans, and six 
hundred a year' a moderate rent. 
. *< And so you see, my dear lady," observed 
Colonel Haaoilton, oa announcing the good 
news in Cavendish Square, " my friend Ham> 
Ivn's pat me in the way of being comfortable: 
iound me a house, and found me a tenant. With 
a degree of inconsistency I might Unsh for, if 
there were any hut Pincher to admire my 
bktshes, I've let my house to a stranger, %nd 
shall reside for the rest of my days under a 
stranger's roof. I'd rather have {mrchased— 
nmek rather have purchased. At my time o^ 
life, to sign a lease ibr twenty-one years ap 
pears like tempting Providence. But witha 
fifty miles of Dean, not a place to be had; and 
the idea of going farther away from yoa. all 
would have broken my old heart. So you must 
even make up your minds to put up with me. 
We're now next-door neighbours. Our park- 
gates stand cheek by jowl, as it were, and we 
Qiight almost shake hands over the paUng !" 

" We a'jcd to see a great deal of the Bucliag- 
ton's," replied Mrs. Hamlyn, with a saddened 
eye. *' In poor Sir Roger's lifetime, not a day 
passed without our meeting. As it proved im- 
possible for Lady Burlington to keep op the 
place during her son's mmority, I always pre- 
ferred its remaining unoccupied to seeing a 
strapger ia the room of my fiiend, little expe^- 
ing ever to find a tenant in yourself. ¥bu aie 
nearly the only person I could have been pleased 
to welcome to the haunts of my lost friends." 

"Thank ye, thank ye!" cried theeoioiieL 
** There's one comfort in talking to you. One 
knows you mean what you say. Otherwise, I 
should be eOaid yon were already mnrmurins^ 
in the depths of yonr heart, ' Shall I never get 
rid of this old man of the sea 1 Is he okM^ to 
be strapped to my shoulders V " 

" I am sure, Colonel Hamilton., yon were 
never a&aid of an unkind word or thoj^ht from 
mamma i" interposed Lydia, almost angrily. 

*'At all events I fancy I sshall have 9ml 
aiBOf^ the grufiB^lers," lenlied the old maai 
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.tnrnioff langhiogly 4«tr«rd« htr ; •' fiar my ^rtend 
tiamiya has decided that, instead of yoap all re* 
maining in town till the end of the stason— " 
He naused, as if reluctant to unfold the fate im- 
pending over them. 

<* What have / to do with the London sea- 
..son V* said Him HamlyDi shruggk^ ber shoul- 
ders. ** Harriet and I want only lo get out of 
this smoky town to our ponies and flowei*-«ar- 
4ens.» , :■ . 

**'l wish ye both joy, then! for, as I was just 
.going to tell jre, you are all to be packed off. hag 
*and baggage, into Warwickshire, earl^r in Mar." 

** This is good news indeed \" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamlyn, who, taking little pleasure in the gay 
world previous to the introduction of her daugh- 
ter into society, experienced a happy eontnctpa- 
tion at Dean Park from the metbodical restjric- 
lians imposed by the head of the family. Though 
the same school-hours were observed as in town, 
she enjoyed the companv of the girls unmolest- 
ed in her drives and walks, ia their intervals of 
recreation. 

" For my part, I siart directly," added Colonel 
Hamilton. " 'Tis a long time since I saw the 
grass grow and the trees bud in my own country. 
Goody Johnston and her husband swear Tm not 
made for a country gentleman, iemd trv to per- 
suade me the only thing I shall care m in my 
new seat is watching over the wall for the 
Lon'on mail to jgo by. But, though Hamlyn 
accuses. me of bemg managed by my servants, I 
shewed 'em I was my own master, and hurried 
the lawyecs all the more with the papers the 
more they. grumbled. I shall soon teach 'em 
liow merry we can make the country by cheer- 
ful hearts and open housekeeping. And, by-the- 
way, my dear ma'am," conimued the exulting 
^Id gentleman, addressing Mrs. Hamlm, "asl 
find you're in correspondence with tnis Lady 
Burlington (who must be fretting her poor heart 
'«adly, 1 should think, to be forced to give up 
iier beautiful place), I wish you'd just tell her, 
as such matters don't read so well m « six-and- 
eight-penny letter, among the whereases and 
forasmuches of the lawyers, that if there's any 
poor folks in the village she holds to having 
^ared for, or any favourite plants in the hot- 
houses she'd like to give to a friend, she has 
only to send me a hint, and her will's as good 
as done. I saw a fine Newfoundland dog skulk- 
ing about the offices as thoagh he'd been used 
to be petted and had lost a friend, at whom 
Pincher chose to set up his eal^ 'cause I patted 
'Mm on the head." 

"Poor Cariot" murmured Lvdia: "Sir Ro- 
ger's old favourite ! he must, indeed, miss Iiady 
'Burlington." 

"Well, mind and tell her h^ sha'n't be tied 
-up, but have the run of the place. Carlo shall 
■still find himself at home." 

" He w^s too cumbersome a fellow-traveller 
to take with her and the children to Naples," 
observed Mrs. Hamlyn. "I should have been 
^ad to give him a home at Dean, and the mare 
too— Lady Burlington's favourite mare — but 
Mr. Hamtyn was not very kindly disposed lo- 
Tvards her at the moment of her departure, and 
I did not dare propose it. I fancy Lady Bur- 
ffngton interfered too much with his arrange- 
ments as executor." 

• " That's to say, I suppose, she thought what 
iRras her son*^ was hers, and what wa:^ her*s was 
htr own. The two best friends that ever were 
'hoitk seldom Remain so when there's pounds^ 



aHaUBM, aad ftmm to be JMtted Mwmi Vii. 

Joseph's brethren sold him. into slavery ; sfid 
therms many a brother kft in the workl Who'd 
drive the same bargain. HoMFe!ver,'}u$t men- 
tion, my dear ma'am, is your next ieuer, that 
th^ mare shall have a paddock to herself tiU h«r 
mistress finds a betler easier for h«r; ftnd, b«t 
foft Pkcher's jealousy; Carlo w^ have his owa 
way. I reooUeet what a twinge it gav^ ab^^ 
heart to leave behind at Qhaierapore a poor 
dromedary that worked ihe w^l in the gaiden, 
lest it should be ill-osed alier kwiog its master 
and mistness. I ocde up my nind to shoot i^ 
but jny band tailed." 

Mrs. Haialyn answered warmly Ibr the gratH- 
tode of her absent friend ; and six weeks after- 
ward, on her arrival at Dean Park, had the 
satistactioii of |undi9g her new neighbour in the 
exercise of all his good intentions, and the en^ 
ioyment of more than his expected pleasures. 
Moreover, as it was the object of the. hanker tp 
render Colonel Hamilton as contented as pos- 
sible in his new residence, he had issued papal 
induimices to his family, in accordance with 
the old gentleman's wishes^ entitling his daug^ 
ters to accompany their mother whenever^ she 
dined at BurUn^^n Manor; besides letters of 
dispensation to Miss Creswell, the goyemess; 
to visit her friends in Ireland for the remainder 
of the summer, her first leave of absence d»* 
ring ten year's tuition in the family. 

'* Tkis is something like hapniness, and Sjome- 
thing like homel" cned the cdd soldier, the first 
time he welcomed his Dean Park friends to hie 
hospitable board, to meet the vicar of OvingtpA 
and his wife. " A very difierent thing from your 
ostentatious Lon'on dinner-parties, where people 
c^re for nothing but to have it said that they giva 
better venison or more turtle, or can show off a 
finer service of plate than their neighbours! 
THis is the England I used to dream of in Indj 
^green, and fresh, and sociable 1" 

"A pleasant refreshment, certainly, sir, tp 
eyes long wearied by the parched sands and 
scanty foliage of the £ast," observed Dr. Mark* 
ham, surprised at such warm enthusiasm on the 
part of an old gentleman of sixty-five; a bosom 
friend, moreover, of his saturnine patron, the 
banker. 

" Ay, and a still greater relief, after being sent 
gravel-grinding, day afler day, for exercise, 
among a parcel of gaudy hussies in Hyde Park l^ 
retorted the colonel. "Just turn round your 
head, doctor, and look at the deer groped yon- 
der under the beech-trees, and the gleams of sun^ 
shine fiung through the drooping branches on 
the rich grass ! Lydia, child I I won't have voa 
laugh at the ecstasies of your old friend. I aare 
say you'll be calUngf me Peter Pastoral-by-andi 
by. You never heard the Burlingtons, maybe, 
run on in praise of the place, 'cause in them 
'twould have been ostentation. But my rapturea 
are simply an expression of gratitade tp Gon for 
having secured to the old useless hulk, after the 
storms and breakers of life, safe anchorage in a 
pleasant harbour at last!" 

In compliance with a wish expressed by the 
Hamlyn girls, the colonel ordered coflTee to be 
served in a fine conservatory built by the late Sir 
Roger in the centre of the flower-garden^ t# 
which he was projecting the addition of an avi- 
ary for his Bengalees; and what a relief to tha 
whole party was that unceremonioas evening— 
the fragrance of the gardens enhanced by a gen^ 
tie dew, and their gorgeous colours subdued b/ 
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Hm ibTtttilities of D«ab Pftfkl 

'* H aoi iblfr f iMi^ttt ttMr 8bciilbl0, Dr. Mttlpk- 
hMmV* txtU^HUsA ihehtCfipy LfdHa/M Utt the 
joy <}f ftchoolrMMB lentttneipatidn, ''W<6 neV^r 
^ imytfaHif^of thie idad atfaiUff^. PifftKottatidh 

'^AV) ay !** ^tefhip(«d lAHs tsoldftdl, **M Hkkx 
mrfoflibiki^diold 6tab0rSiiiMi«)!i Ai a «li^tal tMfl^ 
16t a laMiiy^maik Hk« tcff tth^d HafaiF^. Bit 
4tsei^ii« \vOtild be ioiA of {fl&<^0 in aft'eMat>H^- 
ttent wRIi lA i>id Iiidiaii «t it» heady AcetislfottHki 
.to lake ilMiigsasiM flttds Vtt, too glad to Ibid 
'em at all. I like everybody la be ftee, ea^t, 
aM eomfettabte «b<Mit tt fr-*' P i n <A e r and all. 
'Life and let )if«' i» nvy tikdtto, oh mh«fr, 'liet 
Ktc, ^t youmay deatetv^to HV6.'^ 

•Soch seatiaieots rtseeft^ 4t silent *«anfeB" 
4oiii'4i^'geDtiei»1ft of ^e banker, aad an iradl- 
bld oiw from the vicar of Orrngton: -i^^ho, 
*afiatMr ^e ^imeWma baoeftis faeatted by Ms {ifa- 
iMNb -me banker on hSsparf^, began lb eoh- 
«eiTe 'that the ^i^ti^t of ail ^l^bt prdv^ the 
lifOi)>Hable, open hearted n%%M)onr he had pr6- 
Tided for the Vlearag«^. 

Dr. Markbani*s preindlees as a high church- 
nan had i^ways r^noer^ the Ronmn Catholfo 
baronets of Barlisgt^MiftrOf a veumblint-btotsk 
In hit pastoral vay; and thoogh the iudicidns 
Wiitmm of Rich'avd JEIaittlyn tdt^i^ttimcti tbie 
needs pt the parish, Ae-g6nett>tts Hatt]i!t6n had 
idi^dy shown himself a more apt representative 
of the bonnty of Providence, Which ^ftnd^th its 
Jrtiin on ^ )tet and tfiijftM— n^fth** a^uMthp 
>pHtt the poor the severity 6f a jndge, nor with 
Ihdt pasMor the pHde^ a rich man. 

Rl<*atd Hasniyn wis otte of Ihtjse Who rircas- 
tote oat their dote with ta many conditions to 
^e naked and hrungry as though tbey had in- 
cttrred his charity by a crtme'; nor could Dr. 
Markbam disgtrfsis from himself tlhat, itAer oti)y 
three months' acooalmattce^ was oh a pleas- 
ianter foQ^ng with Colonel Hamilton tha^ with 
thifi' nstffe correctty-spoken neighbour at Dean 
Park, w^ itaviariirbly made bim fe« that the 
i^tsoh and his wifb were invtt«cl to dine now 
and then at the great botise to *» keep ito th6 re- 
»p6ctebiiity of the chnrttt in th^ ejr<^ of the 16W- 
cr classes ;" or, in other words, to ensure the at- 
tendance of his servants and labourers at church, 
yr^ete they were frightened out of picking and 
steaHpgth^ prbp^Ttv of theft betim, and Inspired 
with becoming deference fbr those in authority 
over them. 

It was a real cotnfoit, therefore^ to the ^eart 
of the vicar, to find himself respected by Colonel 
tiaimltdti as a privileged expositor of the truths 
of thb Gospel, and invited to his tabfe as a 
neigbbour and gentlemiinly companion rather 
than asf a proi^ssiotral man. 

Dr. Markham was, hOW^Ver, too wfll aware 
of Mrs. Hamlyn'sstibordhiate importance in the 
femify to attribute to her any portion of the 
overweening pursfe-pridfe of Dean Park. 

« It nmst be many yeats, madam," said hfe, 
respectfully addressinjr her, as they sat over- 
looMiig the floweNbeos from the onen door of 
the conservatory, "since you enjoyed the si^t 
of yciur own roseis in bloom 1 This !s the first 
tommer I remernber you to hatre sp6nt in War- 
wickshire. I often observe to Mrs. Markhaih, 
fhat, while the owners of the three finest seats in 
the neighbourhood remain pent in the stifling 
metropolis, she and I— a poor pars6n and his wife 
.s-flionopoli2e the enjdyment of thei^ beauties 1** 



%o todljr tf tiring my ara^ee, ft duties whei^ it 
iifficiUt indeed tofttd a repte- 
MtttiM3V«r 



** Vw 9S not' 1 ho]*, jgrtiige mjr havini: ^ 
length cotne *6 s*are thm with youl" Inot&ed 
Mrs. HamlJrrK with a adrtJe. "It has always 
consoled vme for niy confioeini^nt in London to 
know that the flowers and shrubberies at Dean. 
w«re'at=teakt%njoy€d'by those whof^l iaf place 



ifrieft oaetWiie did 



Mrs. Markham, a nervous little woman, who- 
wmid nei^ be enciWirajg^ed out' of her i4Uage 
ttvnidity by tfte-bifilities of the Mimor or De^ 
Park, stamttt^t^d something nearly nainteitigi- 
ble aboift her deirg;ht ih being the dispej^ser of 
Mr§, Hariiiyn's bcrievdence. 

** But ^at iht denize do yda irieian "by &o 
Wfa^'ftjfesst seats in the cowitry, my ijear doe- 
tor 1'*'s*ddehiy ifalerrnpted Colonel Hamilton. 

"^ I fancy yon have tfot vet visited the Hyde ;. 
which, begging jptits ana Mrs. Hamlyn*s p^- 
don, is th^ fiheaft place withnd twenty mil^ 
wmnd,*' i^Med the vicar; 

"The Hyde— <A^ md^? I^ever eveii heard 
bf it,'* 'cHed'Colotfel K&rniftoL "I must reallr 
get a ftikf of the county to bang up in my htOlv'' 

"Surely ydd remember the fine woods 1 point- 
ed out to you as Lord Vernon*»^e diiy we drove 
over togt;ther from Bmrhain HeatH Y* inquire! 
Mi^. Hamlyn. ^ 

" To be sure t do ! But how ^As I to guess- 
they belonged to a family-seat 1'* 

^'^TJie Brabham woods clothe a. fine accllviigr. 
The Hyde, like most oTd bouses, lies at the foo^ ' 
said the vicar, in eicplahiu'on- 

"Gad! Vm glad to hear of ihofe toeighbotir* 
than I cotmted on !*' cried the sociaWe old gen- 
tlemab. "The mare the merrier— the more the- 
merrrer— especially if I persist ib my intenfion 
of spen;dnii| my winters in the Countfy. Let me- 
see. The Manor makes up fourteen spare beds ;; 
and besides ourselves,** he continued, glancing, 
at the Whole party, bm addrtssing Mrs. Ham- 
lyn, '** there's your tWo sdns, who I Hope will be- 
here At 'Christmas. Old Gratwycke of Grat- 
wycke House tells me he is too old to steep out. 
di^ his own house.. But tell m^, prAy, whiA it: 
lives at the HVder *. 

" I ini^ht also apswer Ho &m^ implied Dr. 
Markhaim, " so little advantage does tne neigh*- 
'bourhood deiive from tjie society of Lord Ver- 
rion^s family. His lordship^s principal seat is in 
Notthumbertand : and since the present peer 
came to his title, he hds only visited Warwi<^- 
shfre dnce or twice, aVbWedly to hunt with the- 
Duke of Elvaston's hound^», whose best coverts 
lie oil this side the couhty.* . . 

"The Vemons associate tery little with their 
country neighbours," added Mxi?. Hamlyn, 
" which we i^gret the less, as the ford at Bra^- 
b)ftm is impleasant enough in winter, when 0^ 
are usually here, and to go round by Bars^dip»~ 
bridge doubles tne distance.'* 

Tl&e'parson^s wife could scafcelv suificienlly^ 
admire the fluency with which i^x%i, Hamlya 
accounted for what the lesser thrones and do- 
minions interpreted into the pride of all toe Ver* 
nons; who presumed upon tneir lenigUi of pedi- 
gree towards the banker, as much as the banker 
presumed towards oChers upon hiis length of 
pttrse. 

"In short, .these fine folks are not neighbour- 
ly!" was Colonel Hamilton's summary of the 
case. ''Well, there's room enot^h in the air 
ibr high-flyers and low-flyers t If they can da- 
without i», we must do without 2Aeta. Tm sur^- 
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« taa^> A pMiaix is ft |^niz> ami a g09:«i:-., 
juiHSfweiai'd * gow/Do^^ttc^rilJ,. Bui I i9yB<^^> 
tbat in XiOn'on, where tone's a ^hoIe>Qu^.(;uU 
•of 'em, these great lords thought >%$« of lUv^mn 

"We Bcaxcelv IfAQW.wM Ac Y^n^oiW: thfujp. 
«of lh«i?aaeLve»t for iW ve «M»9st 8<«^i>gWi in - 
^ county;* obsenrei Mis» HwjJyn. "X*ey 
a^^v« ftot been;h^i!9 U^ese.twP.K«W^. 

" If ihef^*^ noMX a^ ^^W HyAi9» tJ^W* »^Jiy 
:s)^ul(iia't l go «ii4 iodtUge ^ysislf wWi a>]^e^. ?<^. 
4^6 plft^e 1*' cried Gokm^il Hamilton, 

" IMnk Jfoa wopld, perhaps, be mq»5 jjlea^ 
^^tii Prn^e^u," *aid Mrs. HamlyDi Mnddiy. 

" Bat Ormeau is out of distan<je, Ofs can't 
^:get &(M& Buriingto4 to ih^ Piji^e.of J^lyastofi's 
without ppst-hortfts/* inter|)P5ffid tht vi<?ar. 

*^ And my chi^f ot)jeet is the djive," cyied Pol-. 
KJAQl .H^nwrton. ^* The, tot cool day^ doctor, 
4^WM>9$e we go. over in my phaeton 1" 

The ykar. readily: acquiesced- TJie plm wit- 
M *U panies. Bel!Wf»ft thcVf^Dops Mid ti>«j 
Hap^^ thfre existed a coldAess which, um 
.fathers of both having been (rieftds.wght b^ 
Cfm^dered enmity ; and, even dnrif^ the ab- 
•seiice of the fussily, Mrs. Hamlyn was ao^ fo^^: 
<£ appearing an intruder al the JJyde. U wa<^ 
^jiPt a regular 5boj|r-.|4ace ; t. ^, one of those great 
houses whose g]>ef|t lord^ sanction their hoii3^- 
4i0?per in. exhi|)iting their state apartments and 
pIcMitres to strangeEs» on the mulct of: a piece of 
■goW. , B.y* on inscHbljjg their naiocs i» a book 
<kept for'the purpose of repording these tribuiea 
t^ 0te femily vanity), the cpuntjy neighbours 
w?rc privilcgpd; ana one of the pr^maticajar 
lies ot Richard Hamlyn was% dislike to havfl 
his patroa^mic figpre in tha rc^gister oC his 
Itaugnty. neighbour mojp^i than a certain njamber 
Otf tim.es in tha year, wh§A /orc5d tp show, o^ 
4be lions of the Dean Park neighbourbgod tP 
•visiters of m^)^ ap4 distinction. Wbep^yer a 
*C9untess was his inmate, he took ca|[» to p^r^dft 
her to the Hyde, upitipg it^e fofnff oi her lady- 
ship by a ^racket with tho<»e of "Mr. a»d Mrs. 
Hamlyn, of Dean Park." But his wife was 
:«affiicienii.y. cpg^i»?«t of his i^eaki^e^ae? to sus- 
pect that be would not wi^H tp;9ppe»|' |her4 a^ 
tl^e ))ear-leader of a new-com^r in^o tb# count/. 

Moreover, thi^re had been o^lats e}ecUQn:f#Vid 
•t>^tw^fin thebftpfer il«cl Jt^i^ VfiTOou; a mpm* 
X)tt of whqse fa;p:iiiy iifas usually the Whig; r^j^ 
^res^tativ^ of tJiiecounty. whilo ftftml^n ^r^d 
in Parliament as the Tory member for a neigh* 
|i9uru»g bOfoagh^ la wMch th^Y^amPC^ imprest 
Tya* invariably d.cfe^ed. 

$0 iar from loving his ^eidbtioiir 9« himself, 
Jjovi Vemon -despjisQi, Dean ?ark> ast.tpuqh as 
Pean Park detesti^d I^ord Vert^n. Aocpjxiiog 
to thp Christian qusUM}^ of mpdpm times« how- 
ever, thpf ; Wted each othpr in ciyil tpleratiom ^ 
on tha$ sp^ of visiting ^cqpaiQtAPCe whiCh ^ 
Turoa^be^ i^ariesMo the bloQd-stninpd and dead- 
ly feuds pf thP Middle Afss* ^The^y .ml««a«y 
shopk hands, as if cwepsujg.^ mtticfiniikei wha^t 
the ladies of the two families presented oomplir 
^oaenta to pach plhpr, or r^queptsd tjl^e. hpnopr of 
«ach other's company, <«: were each other^s 
" veiy sincerely," as; occasion needed. 

It was a comfort, thftrefore, tP Mr, Hamlyn, 
when the vicar of Ovington consented to. act aa 
cicerone to Colonel .Hamilton in his vtsit to the. 
vstately ohi mansion of the Hyde. 



«5 «MW1 W^A.^^ tJm4t 
9 bouehs were Bt^a Ui s^Ij 
>; db day ftWolte, 



It Hood ImbosoiBra te 4 bsppr ^vAMjr, - 

Attd Tfoui Djfineath t 

Tho taBac|Mi«.(t«Kflw«it)*mn, wUlk»ttJM»k«Btf, • 

^Bt Grflpsie, my dcu doatorl these peoote; 

n^a< we« hi^ of ^^^eonie for ihiDkiog etamwum 
gM pp«i«iC^thma«slva8,^ cried QotapctUofBiitODit 
whfOfiaAer cjeussii^ Bnudiam fiMry^Am) sweeps 
ingp9Si acquaint old ^hithic lodge, hia- plhaetoiL 
entertd oneiof thaee.Bfihlfe.fingii^ parks whoiMi 
oak«.«krc contcdospoiaffi^ of* Unecn Bes^, ami 



length I 

" Tis the finest ia finglaad, nppct.to 4he Loagi 
Walk U WindsQr,'^lcp^i8d the vicar^ aitemf»4 
in^ a&.beeafiae ht» dotbi a quotatsoq, fik>m Oow4 
p«r. in honour of arcsmes, whidihis qompaBioa 
pronounced to be-dansed fine, and recmteeiwl 
perfectly in By Kot. 

*' Is tm. the honaat" added he, pointing t» a 
irpnembiie pile of.Gpthis alniahouscs, iadisnnctly 
Kfen frMathe road> ihnwgjb openings in a grov* 
of sycamores, whose hMuyy Cbliagpe seemed to 
impart ad4itiQnal ainm^ss to theiri slighl pinna* 
cles. 

" The iau^ff rnKed the vhsar, smiling; «' if 
lhe^ owner of the. Hyde could, only hear yoal 
That is VemoA College, a charitable oidow^ 
ment of thi^ reign . of J^wanit Vi. A- larae )poi>» 
tion of the Yeiaaioa nroperty, in thin and other 
eountica^ consitftaoi abbfy lands^t-grants from 
the crowxt nt the ^RelbnDstioB. It wasi aa act 
of atonement, probably, on. the part of Heniy- 
VJII/a farontiie^ John L»d Yenaon, to.beslow 
this gill nppn the poor, to npay the injones of 
th? Church." 

"Or, rather, I s«{qK>ss,*' renonsteated Qnlond 
HamiUon, wilh exredclesiaslical i&terprelatiQ% 
V the sm^vessiMi of ihe monasteries, expressly 
endowed h^ pious |)Prions,fi>e. the entertainment 
an^sncQom prtheindigenbaad sick> demanded 
a substitution from the charity of the wealti^ 
nobility*" 

'' We will not iMfuire 4oo ourioasly into &ft 
motives and conscience of John hiMd Vfimon^^ 
cripd Dr* Markham, good-homouRKUy^ ^as I 
fear our sole information must be derived froih 
his,brafi&.ffffigy in Braxham Church* Suffime it 
that, from his day to the pl;6sent, the almshouses 
have been admirably kept up. Bm look I before 
yf>n Mands the" old Mctnor Hotiseof the Veiw 
pons." 

Having noiw mached.n^rly the end of the 
avenue, they were within view of a' stately mam 
Moe^f of Slisaheihan itrohit^dttre^ smndihg ih a 
spacions court, ^Pdosed with, paltsadfs nod 
^tc.ways of eascBoHed iron* work. Approached 
from so rast a distance l^ a gradually addining 
ayeauc^ th« hoase, iike> mostaDcient mansions, 
took, thk itravdler by surprise when itsfnll €3i« 
tent of frontage was developed' befom him. 

^ And Lo»i VemoR, yoit say^ has a nobler 
seat than even Aits?"-a£ciaimed'Coloiief Hamil^ 
ton, in the simplicity -of his admiration. 

"A more cheerful ooe, I fancy, as regards 
neighbourhood. Yemon Castle is at no great 
distance frum Alnwick and Chillihgham." 
. *<And the Hyde at n^ gx^^ distance frooa 
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Bvrlliigloft Mmet iiii4^B«iii PiA," Kttdtfd the 

Dr. Maarkfiaiti was, ^rhaps^ of opiniOB that 
It iras considerably longer than it -was broad i 
liat a spiritual pastor bad no right to enlarge 
upon the vast distinction between lordly castles 
and sqUirebrehical residenocs like Dean Park. 

"And you say tiiey resMe liere only a few 
weeks in the year, and that all the rest of the 
time this nobfe mansion is Qntenaatedl" ex- 
•Mmed Colonel Hamilton) when, the ceunyavd 
gates bein^ ope&ed by a shabby staMeibor, ihey 
€rov» up to the ▼enerabteporoh. "Doctor, 
doctor ! with all the talk one hears against pin- 
lalirics in the Church, I wonder whea a law will 
pass *g;ainst plurality of palaces in priyate-faiiii* 
liesl There's adeal lo be said, I suppoM, both 
pw and cM» the sobdhrision of inbenritanee, ac- 
eordteg! to Boney's Code; bat, by Oeorge, if / 
were in Parliament, nothing should prevent my 
getting up and proposing an aet compelliDg every 
mas, having many sons and many family man* 
sions, to bequeath 'em a countiy-nouse a piece 
to be happy in, and rid the eountrt of the nui« 
tanee of vagrant younger brothers." 

" The chapter is a wide one to embark in, ]ust 
• BOW particularhr," added Dr. Markfaam, "with- 
in the gates or a man who, in addition to his 
English seats, has a castle in Ireland laige 
enough to contain the village of Braxham^ 
which, to my knowledge, he has not visited since 
he came to his estate.*^ 

And, ere Colonel (lamilkm could express his 
indignation in reply, the vicar led ^e mj into 
the great hall, where the old housekeeper, m her 
starched coif and lawn apron, awaited their ap^ 
proach, with her kevs in her hand, and in her 
mouth the cut and dry exposition of the glories 
cf the house of Vernon, a litany of the pomps 
and vanities of the Hyde. 

All was nowparaded in succession ; the grand 
stairease-*-the Baron's gallery— the golden cham- 
ber—the Gobelin suite— the blue damask— the 
Holbein room-— the cedar partour— the chapel— 
the painted hall ; and Colonel Hamilton's rap- 
tures increased at the exhibition of every chef 
d'oeuvre displayed by old Mrs. Harkness, with 
a becoming sense of its importance and— her 
own. 

Above all, the series of venerable family pot^. 
trails, and a thousand curious relics connected 
with thie olden time, seemed to rejoice his heart 
almost as much as though he had been 'bom a 
Vernon. This realisation of th6 past appeared 
to inspire him, lor the first time, with faith in 
^e existence of the Middle Ages. 
■ " This is precisely the sort of thing the Yan- 
ked envy us!" cried he, after surveying the 
Barons' gallery with delight; "the sort of thing 
that secures Old Sngland against the hubbub of 
a commonwealth f 

" A link in the chain of the Constitution, which, 
by keeping the vas^l faithful, renders the noble 
loyal," added the Qoctor, in a phrase so anti- 
thetical that it sounded replete with meaning. 

" I can't find it in my heart to forgive the man 
wiio owns such a place,** added the colonel, en- 
thusiastically, " for choosing to live elsewhere." 

The old housekeeper smoothed down her 
apron, hut did not smooth her ruffled brows, at 
hearing the Right Honourable Lord Vernon 
, apostrophized as " a man." Though the name 
Inscribed by her blunt visiter in the book, and 
Colonel Hamilton's reputation in the neighbour- 
hood for liberality, prepared her fc^r a nabob's 



f<ie at pahiiig, ana^o'b^'pstJcsit imderrii^ ^'- 
tent of insult or fiq'ury in the irtterim, !iet wfail*-^ 
neaiiy exploded on liebring him enlarge to bis- 
reverend companion upon the dignity and into*- 
est of the Hyde, but the vast superiority of Bur- 
Ifngten Manor. 

" I should have been moped< to death in a; 
mcagntficent old dimgeon like thist" was his 
eve^recu^ring exclamation. " This tapestry 
would give me the blue devils. People must- 
hare had ancestors in Harry the Eighth's time* 
to put up with it. Why, the Manor is thrice as 
airy, and ^y times more convenient; to say' 
nothing that Goody Johnston would have died' 
hett of the agvie!* Hamlyn knew just what* 
would suit me. As a country gentleman, I am 
for better bff at the Manor." ■ 

The jerk with which oM. Mrs. HarkBess 
snapped the key in the door of the state^pan- 
menls, after lockine out the utterer of these in- 
solent heresies, probal>ly conveyed but half her 
contempt towards the prestfmptnous ofR^er. 
Regarding herself as pert and |mrcel of the illus- 
trious family of the Vemons, Dean Park was 
her washpot, vnd ov«r Burlington Manor didr 
she cast her shoe. 

" It is enough to keep my lord away from' 
the place," muttered the stern housekeeper, b9 
she dropped the colonel's sovereign scornfully 
mto her purse, " to be troubled tnth the intnusion- 
of the upstart tribe of Hamlyn the banker P' 

Dr. Markham's description to his wife of th» 
scaree'ly-suppressed choier of the irate old lady^ 
served that evening to enliven the homely tea- 
fable of the Vicarage. 

"Colonel Hamilton was pleased, then, with 
hfs driver demanded Mrs. Markham of her 



husband. 
"Pleased as a child. 



It does one's heart 



good to See a gray-headed nlan so fresh in spirit. 
He enjoyed all he saw and heard like a school- 
boy at home for the holyriays." 

"And what is he else 1" inquired Mrs. Mark- 
ham. " He tells me he went out to India aC 
fifteen- a raw boy from the Charter House — 
half educated, and wholly ignorant of Ettglishx 
habits and pleasures." 

" So much the better for km I To the young 
men of the present day, on emerging frona. 
Haileybnry, litdia is banishment, and banish*, 
ment which their expensive habits tend to pro-, 
long. Hamilton was both frugal and content- 
ed, and now he is come home fiall of eagetness 
for the common pleasures with which other me^ 
are surfeited." 

"His chief pleasure, worthy man, seems to- 
be doing good,*' observed Mrs. Markham, who 
was bound Colonel Hamilton's slave forever 
bv the number of yards of flannel and pairs of ' 
blanketo with which he had already enriched 
her treasury for the Ovington poor. "Not a . 
particle o( self seems to act as a drawback upon^ 
his kindly feelings! All is sunshine in his 
heart; and he likes to dispense a portion of th» 
warmth to other people. I cannot understanVI- 
the friendship that unites him to so mere a man 
of business as — ** 

" Hush ! mv dear ! It is not for tw to enlarge- 
upon the faults or fallings of Dean Park," re- 
monstrated the vicar. "Between ourselves, 
however, I've an ideh that Hamlyn was not 
partirulariy anxious the old gentleman should' 
visit the domain at the Hyde." 

"Afraid, perhaps, of putting him out of con-- 
ceit with his own 1" 
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«• Vhjr, eeruinlf, tlwf good tolcmef's rttpect 
. fyr oar OvingtoQ school-hooses and infirmaries 
mas a little diminished on observing the priority 
of such iostitations at Vernon College. But to 
what does this amount 1 That the Vemons 
bare been doing for four centnries what the 
Hamlyns began only forty years ago, but will, 
I trust, persist in for four centuries to comet 
Napoleon's marbbal, old Lefevre, once said to 
a nobleniian of the aneierU regme, *Yoa are 
mighty proud of your ancestors.' Well, / am 
an ancestor! Some day or other, Hamlyn's 
descendants will be in the Upper House." 

" But Dean Park will nerer be the Hyde of 
2SS35!" observed the vicar's wife, shaking her 
head. 

" Vm afraid not," rejoined her husband, laugh- 
ing at her solemnity of tone. " Whatever else 
we do for posieriiy, we don't build for them. 
However, I should have been vexed had poor 
Hamlyn witnessed this morning the surprise of 
his Indian friend, on discovering that the acts 
of beneficence he had believed to originate solely 
in the wisdom and virtue of Dean Park — an es- 
pecial invention of Richard Hamlvn, Esq., M.P. 
~^re but a modernized edition oi the old char- 
ities of the Vemons." 

: Little did Dr. Markham surmise, debarred as 
a Protestant minister from. the advantages of 
confession over the parishioners to whom he 
was appointed to preach the Gospel on Sundays, 
the extent to which this rivalship and ieatousy 
had influenced through life the conauct and 
character of Mr. Hamlyn. His disposition and 
destinies had been literally created by the vicin- 
ity of Dean Park to the Hj'de. 

The only son of a mercantile man unexpect- 
edly enriched by one of thosS startling specula* 
tioDS which begat and extinguished millions 
during the early half of the last century, the 
elder Uamlya had purchased the estate of the 
Dean, enclosed the Park, and concentrated the 
property, leaving to his son, the father of the 
present proprietor, the care of erecting a family 
mansion proportionate to the estate. 
^ People never do build houses in proportion to 
their estates. Their pride will not let them, and 
their architects will not let them. To build a 
bouse is, as it were, to favour the public with 
the measure of your fortune ; and either policy 
as a banker, or weakness as a man, inclined old 
Hamlyn to create an exaggerated idea of his 
property, by providing himself with a residence 
requiring a nobleman's income and establish- 
zaent for its support. 

The Lord Vernon of that generation was un- 
luckily a simple, sociable man, estimating his 
pcsition as much too low, as the present repre- 
sentative of the family rated it too high. Uni^pd 
U> Hamlyn of Dean by the bond of country 
neighbourship, viz.. to preserve foxes, prosecute 
trespassers, and blunderbuss poachers for the 
benefit of the community, the moment the bank- 
er began to build, the peer began to beset him 
with evil counsel. 

"There is nothing more mistaken than to 
stint yourself in the proportions of your rooms, 
the numbering your oedrooms, or the accommo- 
dation of your offices, for the value of a trifle 
•f brick and mortar!" said he. " A couple of 
thousand pounds, more or less, covers all the 
difference between an iodifierent house and a 
good one." 

Acting on this principle, old Hamlyn prefer- 
jed building one that was excellent, and com- 



pfeting hU HuMMimetii on^the vodel ef tMnr 
of Lord Vernon; and the eonseqiienee wa8,(b«ty 
when the new family manaioQ of the HaoilyfiA 
came to be tfiscossed at justice meeting*, turn- 
pike meetings, and quarter sessions, the smaUsF 
Quires of the netghbouriiood ventured to. pr»» 
diet that, on the death of the old banker anc^ 
division of his property. Dean Park would pKyv# 
too much for his son. Old Gratwycke, of Gra»« 
w}xke House, quoted from Bacon that a housa 
with wings oftentiBies flies away with an estate^ 
while Mr. Barlow, of Alderhaai, Jocosely chris- 
tened the banker's folly ^ the Lombard-street 
Ormeau." 

These remarks did not happen to reach thi» 
ear of Richard Hamlyn till he had negativeck 
one auspicious occasion of improving his for- 
tunes by uniting himself with a ^oman wbe^ 
having only ten thousand pounds, passed in itk& 
moneved circles to which ne belonged for beiag^ 
penniless. The insulting surmises of his coan- 
try neighbours stung him to the soul ; yet, o»< 
his father's death, which occurred within a year 
oC his marriage, so far from abandoning Deaa 
Park, or allowing the admirable charitablefoua- 
dations created by his parenu to decay, Richard 
Hamlyn, as has been already advanced, increase 
ed rather than diminished the liberality of liis 
housekeeping ; and bv the adnirable discipline 
kept up m his estabfisbment— kitchen, staoles^ 
farm, nay, even in the family circle — was ena* 
bled to maintain his position in the county;, 
bead and front with the Vemons of the Hyde^, 
and the Burlingfcons of Burlington Manor. - rf&> 
body bad any farther right to say that the ok^ 
banker had over-built himself. The only change 
for the worse, perceptible in the household, wae 
in the spirits of its master. 

Meanwhile, as much as the pressot propria 
tor of Dean Park seemed resolved to walk int 
the steps of his predecessor, did the Lord Veiv 
non, who in- process of time— and a slow pro- 
cess it was—succeeded to the jovial old sports* 
man, appear determined to institute a new order 
of things at the Hyde. As if he had uken ar 
spite at the old mansion where his father ba^ 
survived so immoderately, he spent all bis in* 
terlttdes of London dissipation at his castle in 
the North; and when he did visit Warwick- 
shire (which, in the old lord's time, he had rep^ 
resented in Parliament), his attentions to his 
neighbours were paid with such punctilious re- 
gara to their graduated claims upon his notice,^ 
that one or two of the more plain-spoken coun- 
try 'squires had seen fit to reject as an insult 
the notice measured out to them in proportion tor 
the exact square of their acres. Old Oratwycke^ 
of Gratwyche House, for instance, whose prop- 
erty consisted of a farm on which his iamily* 
had been settled from the davs of the Dun Cow^ 
did not feel, in the opportunity of deciding oneoi 
a year upon the ment of Lord Vernon's Frencl^ 
cook, Italian confectioner, and German maitrtr 
d^h6ldj suflicient repayment for the impertinence^ 
of his lordship's wife and daughter. Unable to»^ 
maintain the same terms with the son on whiclf 
he had lived with the father, he chose to forger 
the existence of the Hyde. 

Such was not the case with Richard Hamlyn* 
He could not at once renounce the ambition ii> 
which he had been bom and nurtured, of livinif 
on a friendly footing with the Vemons. He 
fancied that the intimacy had given him impor- 
tance with his wife's family— with his city con^ 
n£xionj»— with the county— with the world ; and 
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-^nf:Js8hlre, soHmnd s«v^«?)y pnder tiie u^dia- 
. suited negteots of the Hyde. . 

Bm while the Londoa banker epQtiQued to 
Jinoger wad ihian alter the notice of the great 
people vho bad withdrawn the light of their 
<oiiiitenance, the xest of the ^pi^ntry neigh* 
kmrs were satisfied U> enlist tktir sympathies 
xin the lopg illness and early death of Sir Iloger 
Burlington^ and the arrival of a successor at the 
|4anor. A thoQsand wild surmises went forth 
oonching the new lessee*- the stra|)ge nabob—- 
the rich widQWeivrwho, if tqo old to nwurry 
-again, was at least of an age to die and be suc- 
ceeded in bis fortune. Co1oq«1 Hamilton was 
-a perfect treasure to the gossips of Brazham a^ 
Q¥ingtonl His coople <^natiFe servants—his 
Jkookab— bis Thibet goatsr—his Indian curiosities 
'Oif all kinds-rwere as great a reso^ce to the 
parish as the arrival of a show of wild beast^ ; 
and when it became known that hp talked of a 
tell for Miss HamLyn's diinU at Christinas, 
everybody was Quite satisfied that Sir Roger 
Burlington had done wisely to vacate his fami- 
lyr«eat, and th4t tbejr were under considerable 
-^ligations to the widow for having settled in 
Jtaly. 

In process of time, the leuds between the col- 
'^ners factotum, Johnston, and Sir Roger's head 
gacdener, Anderson, whom, at Hamlyn's sug- 
gestion, he had hired with the place, occupl^ 
ziearly as much attention in the vicinitv of 
Ovirigton as a county elect«qn. The colonel 
had choscm to give his duplicate key of the gar- 
dens and pineries to Qoody Joh^ion, and the. 
Iiead gasdener to give warning. Opinions were 
divided. Some thought that a gardener who 
used to ensure the late Sir Roger his gpeen peas 
ai ChristmAS, his strawberries on Yalentine's- 
'4aYt and his peaches on April-fopl's-dayt w^s 
^pite right not to be "put upon," hut to go and 
seek his two hundred guineas per annum else- 
"where. But the majority were decided John- 
atonians, and voted that Colonel Hamilu>n, like 
(the chambexlain-making king^ of Germany, had 
^ right to beiHow his keys where he thought 
jJioper. 

I £ven Mrs. Hamlyn ventured to give an opin- 
ion, wben.she understood that the indignant An- 
<lerson had oifered his services at the Hyde. 

" I am afraid you will mis3 him sadly in the 
ilower-garden," said she. ** From long practice, 
AndersoD undefstands the Burlington forcing- 
Jiouses better than any stranger can do." 

^'My dear good lady," ened the colonel, in 
'reply, " I wonld rather all the shrubberies were 
'Tooted up, and that never another pineapple 
should be eaten in my house, than put up with 
a fellow who has ofiered o&ace toGopdy John* 
sion ! What hana would she have done in the 
gardens, more than my wife or daughter, if I 
'had 'em T Z«e^ the fellow go to the Hvde, and 

• let the Hyde go to the devil, rather than that 

• any slight should be shown, under my. roof, to 
<the faithful attendant of the most faithful wife 
ithatever beoueathed her memory to the respect 
•of a husbana." 

On this occasion, even the banker exercised 
his influence in vain. Mr. Hamlyn discovered 
'that though, in matters of business, a puppet in 
"his hands, the old colonel, where his feelings 
-were concerned, would display the most mulish 
•obstinacy. 

•Satisfied from her letters 'that his wife was 
400 high-mindod or too indolent to counteract by 



her peiSQBAl influence that of the IhtoiuiMi; Mo- 
vants of whose ascendency over Colonel Q'am- 
ilton hie entertained the most mistrustful Jeal- 
ousy, the banker accused himself of imptovi- 
idence in having placed the nabob beyond the 
reach of his own daily obsequiousness and 
serviceability. The following week, therefi>re, 
be arrived on a visit of investigation at Deaa 
Park. 

"Excuse roc, my dear Hamlyn," cried his 
candid old friend, on seeing him, ** if I own that 
your sallow face and careworn wrinkles put me 
wonderfully In conceit with my country life. 
Why, you're young enough to be my sou; and, 
by Oeoi|;e! you look old enough to be my ia«> 
therf" 

" The late hours and trying atmos3)here of the 
House of Commons nriake sad inroads into the 
constitution!" replied Hamlyn, with the air ©f 
the martyr. 

"Come, come, come! none of your flourish^ 
es in honour of your services to the country. 
A banker was never known to die of patriot- 
ism," cried the colonel. "Those jaundiced 
looks have verv little to do with zeal for the 
natk>n. *Tis all sAof, my dear sir— all gold- 
spinning— all the wear and tearof filihv lucre — 
ail the care and anxiety of moneyrm^ing---fdl 
the yellow leprosy, as I call it!" 

"Say, rather, of taking care of other people's 
money," replied Hamlyn, attempting a smile. 

•*So long as you take such capital care of 
mine, I suppose fmust find no fault," replied the 
i-ord of Burlington Manor, jocosely. " But I 
feel that Fm beginning to have over you all the 
advantage of a country gentleman— not bat 
that the conntnr gentleman's estate bears its 
brambles as well .a^ its blackberries. I suppose 
Mrs. Hamlyn, or dear Lydia, wrote you word 
that the people hereabouts have been playing 
the very disuse with me 1" 

This familiar and afiectionate designation of 
his daughter grated disagreeably on the ear of 
the banker; and, accepting thb word "people" 
in its lowest sense, "Mrs. Hamlyn informed 
me," said he, "that the fishponds at Burlington 
Manor had been ribbed." 

"Ay, so the keepers swore, who most likely 
dragged them themselves. But / alluded to 
Markham and Gratwycke, who have dragged 
me into the commission of the peace. The 
doctor chose to assert, sir, that I had hired the 
trouble and wo/ry of being * m^strate in 
hiring Burlington Manor!" 

" Very officious of Markham!" observed the 
banker, ^ho disliked every measure tending to 
increase Colonel Hannilton's connexion with 
society, and chose, at all events, that the propo- 
sition should proceed fjrom himself. It seem- 
ed to him, indeed, as if Qratwycke and the vi- 
car, in meddling with Colonel Ilamilton, had 
encroached upon his property. 

" Had I been aware of this in time, I should 
have protested against your incurring so much 
trouble and responsibility," said he- "At your 
age, my dear sir, I really think—" 

" Come, come, come f Tve no great right to 
take shelter under my age," cried the coIoneL 
" These gentlemen see that I am yoing enough 
to amuse myself by scampering over the coun- 
tiy on a pony after my lilile Lydia, and are 
kind enough to procure me a more useful em- 
ployment for my time." 

" It is true there is a sad dearth of efficient 
men among vs," replied Hamlyn, perceiving 
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-AAt the colonel ck4)se to be put upon. "The 
aeighbourhood is thin. The llyde lends us no 

. assistance. Qratwycke is nearly superannua- 
ted." 

*' And not an idle man under five-and-sixtjr 
lor twenty miles round </' cried Colonel Hami{> 
ton. " Poor Lydia, sad news for poor dear lit" 
tie Lydial I don't know what you'll do for 
your Christmas ball, my dear, unless you can 
persuade your brother Walter to bringyou down 

■ some beaux from Lon'on." 

Richard Hamlyn, though his previous instruc- 
tions had authorized, on the part of his family, 
every sacrifice likely to make the country pleas- 
ant to his valued constituent, was annoyed at 
the tone of fomiliarity which seemed to have es- 
tablished itself between Colonel Hamilton and 
his daughters. Beibre he returned to town, he 
temonstraied severely with his wife concerning 
the relaxation of decorum, arising from the ab- 
sence of Miss Creswell. 

"What will t;he Vemons think," said he, 
''when they hear of the Miss Hamlyns (after 

. the cave bestowed on their education) scamper- 
ing-^I use Colonel Hamilton's word— * scamper- 
ing' over the country on ponies 1 And what 
cl^mce has Walter of recommending himself to 
the colonel's good-will, if Lydia is constantly 
made his first object 1" 

^ Mrs. Hamlyn was too nspectfiil a wife to 
vindicate either her girls or herself; but after 
her husband's return to town, she was amused 
to perceive how much the aid of the country 
haa opened the eyes of the old colonel to the pe- 
culiarities of his friend. 

"Hamlyn's quite right to stick to Lon'on!" 
said he. '' Hamlyn's cm out for a man of busi- 
ness. Sqnirefying is <not his element. He hasn't 
in him the true smack of the country gentleman. 
'Tis all dot-and-cany-ooe with him, even in the 
middle of a tun%-field. His tenants respect 
him, but more byname than namre; and, not- 
withstanding all he has done for the poor, and 
the admirable managei^eot byw^hich it has been 
brought about, they seem to feel themselves 
doubly poor in his presence. He's too prim and 
trim for a sportsman, too in-doorish for a farmer. 
Ijombard-street and Cavendish Square, Parlia* 
ment and city meetings,, are the. place for Haxa» 
lyn. Theie are some folks who don't seem to 
<|iave been born for the open air !" 

^ At forty-five, it is difficult to ffuess what any 
man is bom for," said Mrs. Hamlyn, with a 
«igh. " Grave as my husband now appears, I 
«an assure yon, that when I married, he was one 
of the gayest men about itown-^-^is gay as his son 
Walter is now." 

*' Walter's wild, is hel I'm glad of that! 
there's always hope of a wild young man ! My 
son Jack was one of the wildest dogs ever turned 
out of Eton. Wailter was' quartered at Windsor 
all the time I was in lion'on, and I'm beginning 
to want to make his acquaintance. Does he 
ttever come down to Dean Park V 
' " When the hunting season begins." 

"A curious reason for visiting his father's 
house! Like my friend^ Sir Joshua Alltrump, 
TBvho told me he attended divine service at the 
Chapel Royal 'cause the music was so fine." 

"My son is, I admit, passionately fond of 
hunting," pleaded Mrs. Hamlyn. 

**Wcll, well, 'tis something in these times for 
a youngster to be passionately fond of anything ! 
To me, all the boy^ appear as dull and careworn 
as if they'd spent a ufe in Lonibant-stieet; old 



befo^ they'ie lirecefaedi and depntplt in their aic- 
cidence. I should never be surprised, nowar' 
days, to hear of an Eton boy having the gout. 
Well! I must wait patient, I suppose, till th& 
hounds are unkennelled, to shake hands with 
Master Watty." t 

Mrs. Hamhrn could scarcely forbeaz^smilin{t 
at the idea of'^the indignation with which (haa 
Sheet-street bartacks been within earshot of 
Dean Park) her superfine son would have heard 
himself thus familiarly designated, by an indi- 
vidual who might have travelled from (Captata 
Hamlyn's) Dan to Beersheeba, i. e,, from St« 
James's-street to Whitehall, without receiving 
a bow of recognition from the club-windowS| 
and whose clothes were so indefinitely cut bv 
his nameless tailor as to have proved an e^ial* 
ly good fit for any other man in the county. 

She amended her smile, however, into a se- 
cret prayer that the time might come when Wal* 
ter, now the slave of appearances, would recog- 
nise the sterling merit of a nutn like the simple- 
hearted being before her^ ^ - 



CHAPTER IV. 

Before my gaze I see my yooth. 

The ghost of gentler vean, arise ; 
Vnth looks that yeam'd Amt every truth. 

And wjngs that aooght the ikitheit skiee. 
Beside that ghost of time gone by 

I stand upon the waste alone,* 
And if a sunbeam light the sky, 

It wakes no flow'rets from the stone. 
The icy calm that smiles on all, 

But comes from pride that Tells the pain ; 
Alas S how much we fliin would call 

Ckinteat, is nothing \mi disdain. 

£. h. BULWBE. 

Meanwhile, the merits of the new resident at 
Bui:lington Manor were becoming appreciated - 
in quarters more iipaportant than the fastidious 
jfkncy of a captain of the Household Brigade. ^ 
The county gentry already congratulated them- 
selves on the acquisition of such a coadjutor ia 
their labours of public peace-keeping, as a man 
accustomed for forty years long to administrB- 
tive functions, yet untried by the disappoint- 
ments which «re somewhat apt to sour ihe phi- 
lanthropy^ and distress the patriotism of the con- 
script (athers of a shire. At turnpike meetings^ 
justice meetings, agricultural meetings, the 
hearty, active oM man' was invariably the first 
and last in the field. 

Butj above all, he was recognised by the minic»^ 
guardian^ of the public weal as the proprietor 
of a.capaoious heart and purse, the strings of 
which were always open. The circumstanee , 
which had first drawn his attention in India to 
the firm of Hamljm and Co., was the magnitude 
and consistency of their sotecriptlons to all pub* 
lie charities and institutions ; little surmising, 
good easy man, that these donations were so 
many advertisements of their solidity, by spe- 
ciously intn)dueing a commercial name into the 
columns of the newspapers, to be wafted to the 
four quarters of the globe on the wings of their 
well-calculated beneficence. But for this bles^ 
ed iteration, in fact, their name might never 
have reached Ghazeranore. 

As innocently as he had fallen into the snare, 
did he now conquer, by similar means, the es- 
teem of a county predisposed against him as an 
invader of the property of the ancient house of, 
Burlington* 
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^Wlib is thlBnian/th^ new tenant of poor 
SoiyagtdQ'sjtilacel" bad been, eagerly inqaiied,' 
when first |)ie news transpired of tbe desecration 
<]tf tibe M^or. 

^ 1 iea% don't IcDO^. A person who joade 
his money in India, picked up by Hamlyn, tbe 
banker, » tiw cofcuse of his city connexion," 
wa£i the dispomging reply. And the coomry 
aentieilwn, aT«rse tojMW-oomers in general, aiid 
dmtblF avetae to Ibe idea o^ a rich upstart, who 
would cr^sh Ibem by bis ostentation, outshine 
ttonbylus equipage, and corrupt their homely> 
hkouseholds by the prodigalities of his servants' 
]^all,,enfeQredinto taci^ combination against the 
Xiasikei^B prciigi, 

Bjumo sooner did they .find in tbe neighbour 
whoin they had picttired to themselyes as -a 
peevish, enerrsate bypochottdriac, the victim of 
tver and bte pilf, a hale, happy-spjiited old 
geuUleman, Ml of child like interest ia the zne- 
mocabilia of the coonty, as well as of manly 
sjdmfalhy m.UB wants and welfare, than they 
extended towards him the nght-Jiand of fellow- 
ship, wondering only bow any bond of friend- 
ship c^uld subsist betap^an the frank, garrulous 
old Indian, and tbe calm, pblegmaiic, bard- 
headed owner of Oean JParJc. 

For in the county, Hamlyn was more approved 
than liked. JHis gentlemanly deportment, and 
handsom.e, oisderly establishment, commap4ed re- 
spect I iiuL the neigbbouriBg squires were never 
sorry, during his absence, to have a ding at his 

golitical surlaeeism, or the cockney niceties of 
is model jfaipi- 

Among the foremost ranks of these stood a 
gentleman of the name of Barlow, who took 
considerable pams to impress himself on public 
attention as " Bartew of Alderbam," lesi^ being 
chiefly known in tbe county as Lord Vernon's 
agent, it .sho«ijbd be overlooked that he was an 
-entiiyby inberiW»ee,an esquire by qualification. 
'FhH the Alderham in question was " a moated 
glange,** standing on a farm of four hundred a 
year, ^igni&ed nothing. The great grandsires 
of his 0reat grandsiie had been bom under its 
VQfkt .9i9d he wa$t consequently entitled to talk 
loud at the coiivivial and other meetings of 
the nefebbourthood, abowt "county families," 
*^ hereditary rifhus," and tbe "landed interesu" 
of the $blre. $tr. Barlow, of Alderbam, seldo^i 
lowered .his viqio^, 4pdeed, unless when Losd 
Vemoii, his .principal happened to be^ residing 
at the H^d^j bftt ine.was observed never to 
raise it so defyingly as in thd piea^ce o^ Bich- 
•rd HaM^ya, of B^m Park. 

For in tncAr varip^s election contests, Barlow 
of Alderham ^appeared in the field, as generalis- 
simo of ^Vemqn faoilion, and being invariabl^y 
defeated, it W40 ^m natmral Jbe fbMd am his 
avengmg dwi^ m atlwr occasions, at tbe vul- 
nerable heel of' (the hfwtker. In many points, he 
enjoyed advantages tOiter him. He was aJiways 
on the spot,, constantly h.olKii9g forth wherever 
two or tkm " landedfkiterest" apo3tles wei« 
gathered together, in 4**%? scudiaoroas theeoun* 
try on his well-known >«?wn cftb, on Lord Ver- 
non's busine^ ^ his oiwp ; and) above all, as 
vicegerent of th? ea*«Ae of the Hyde, he disr 
pensed the $qiwr»¥»rcbikfti poMronageof its shoot- 
ing, its fishing, and t^ pfiv^e keys oif the park. 
Those who wisMd .to Sfta^d well with the Ver- 
nons fancied they icould «|ot begin better than, by 
standing well with Baidow of Alderbam. 

All this had beefii fully iiDterpireted> by Hamiyn 
to Colonel Hamilton on bis first arrlYAl in W«C- 



wickshire ; and ^s the :old geiiUenlaii hiid ndi* 
disposition for toadying, and was disgusted at^- 
his v,exy fiist ioterview by the bow?wQw ioae oi 
the agent, and bis perpetual allusions to " couo* 
ty families" and "^ bojeditiucy laghts/' he re* 
ceivedyiWith as mach coldness as was compatible ■ 
with his hnmaBe nature, the civil overtures of & 
man im&iirly represented to him by the banker 
as the servile slajve^iriver of a kod. He could 
not dissever Barlow (of Aklexbam) in bi9,nufifi 
from tbe salaried tenantrscrew of Lord Vernon* 

Surprised at the disregard with which hi» 
civilities were treated by one whom Di, Jdark-^ 
bam and old Gcatwycke described as ihe most, 
courteous and kindly of human beiogs, Mr» 
Barlow, debarred by a. sense of duty towards 
the political mteiescs of his patnon tlrom bemg^ 
resentful, was careful to issue instructions to^ 
the keepers at the Hyd&that the land and water- 
privileges enjoyed by the late Sir Rogef Bnr^ 
lington should be conceded to his succes^r. A. 
key of the private gates of tbis patk wa3 accord-^ 
in^y fbrwarded to iJhe Manor, specif cally ii^^ 
scitbed with the bame of Colonel Hamilton*.. 
who,ignoruitof coimty castoms,aAd conceiving:, 
the right of tranait oyer Lord Vernon's propertjT 
to be one of the mauy immunities included ix^ 
his leasehold of Burlington Manor, ackjBowl«- 
edged tbe courtesy by a handsome gratuity ta 
tbe head^eeper, but nut a word of acknowledg- 
ment to the higher powers. 
. Mrs. Hamlyn, who, in common with the other 
neighbouring families, possessed a key, but was 
scrupulous in using it, in deference to the uneaajr 
position of her husband with »gard to Loia. 
Venion at evjery fresh election, was startled to- 
perceive how tlio^ougbly the unsuspecting colo-» 
nel made himfielf at home at the Hyde. 

. " In. dusty weather, that beautiful pinetum is 
a monstrous resource to the neighbourhood^'* 
cried be. " I delight in tbe smell of the thyme^ 
crushed nnder the wheels. of my phaeton ; yet,, 
excd^t myself (the head-keeper says, a smart, ' 
intelligent, civil fellow !), not a soul ever sel9^ 
foot in it." ( 

Sophia hesitated for a moment whether to 
hint to the old man^ so ready to contribute to tb^ 
pleasures of others, that even iie might do welt 
to abstain ; that Lord Vernon was supposed t<»^- 
be tenacious of the privacy of his resent walks, 
more especially as re^^ed persons connected 
with Dean Park. - But Colonel Hamilton was 
not the man to be enlightened by a hint. Has 
self-love waa Qot of aisasc^tible or .mistrustfc^ 
kind. Aii^are that Dr. Markham prcK&ted by a. 
abort cut acix>as the Hytde every time he had 
business at Braxham, he would have laughed at 
the idea of ofiendibg the hau^r of the Vemcns 
by frank acceptance of a favour spoataneotusljr 
conceded. 

B«fi)re Barlow of Alderbam had thofoughljr 
recovered his surpirse at the coolQesa ctf ab in* 
dividual who^ so &r ^m hdaaguig to a " coun** 
ty family," was unconnected with anv fejoaJHy at 
all, the cOlenel w«i giving offence by A«w in-* 
stiks to hiS'flag. 

During: the long illnesa of Sir B^^r Bnriing* 
t09ik,theaporting«Y«r his estates had beeb placed, 
witliout resenratictD, at the disposal of his friend 
•ndijDeighboiir at Dean Park, the terms of elec« 
tion enmity between whom and Bariolv ioriiaiie 
any civilities towaids the latter on the shootiDg^ 
score. Btit now, on the qpeiring of the ^ootingr 
season, though due coionet was said to have ex* 
Jtend^ bis iwcmoeions to ahoot orer the Miinar. 
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10 & tl^gfW hottific to the feelings of «iWry 
hig^-prijicipled£aiae-pi:eserver iatiie oounty»no 
opening haid boen made for th«. agent of the ad- 
joining estate of the Hyde— ^Ji unneighbouxly 
and inoQ3tfQiis e^clufSioQ. 

While Barlow of.Alderham was buying over 
his sense of injury, tidings of Colons Hamil- 
ton's taity J*s a gaaiie-presepvver proved still 
more appalling to Hlchaxd HamJyn. So thor*- 
onghly did he recbion upoa setaini^ his priviler 

fes over the MaoKi^ wii^ a t^ant who. avowed 
is abhorre&ice of NoelE or Maivtoii, donble^bar- 
rels or single, that he had not made the con- 
ees^n a clanae of especial reserve ia a leasf 
dictated. by hUnsdf.' As a maAer of coarse, he 
regarded the pieserves of the isolated, friendless 
old man of Portland Place as his nerqnisite. 
And to fold them thus 4eaecrated-4o learn that, 
for the fojtare, be -hs^d only his own m^rable 
shooting to oSeor to the aristocratic gaests whom 
it wa^ his glory, every winjier, to advertise in the 
papers as '^spndtng the Christmas holydays at 
the hospitahie seat of Mr. Hamlyn^ at Uean 
Park/' mv» a stsoke.for which hfi was. unpre- 
pared. 

AIL he had hitherto heen able to oppose to the 
galling slights of Lord Yemoa, in a worldly 
sense, was the choiceness of an arisibocratic cir- 
cle under his roof fuUy rivalling that of the 
Hyde. As aa active member of the Tory party 
in the House of Commons, Hamlyn possessed 
a certain degree of iaftuence; while, as a bank- 
er, he had found faeaos of obliging various ^of 
the nobility, who obliged hm by their notice 
in return^ dined with him in town, and shot 
with him in the country. The OrmeaUt hounds 
and Ihe Bajrlington poeserves had placed 0ean 
Park among the mo$t desirahle places on which 
lordly placemen or dukes, debarred 1^ distance 
from spQirting at thefx Scotch or Iii^h seats, 
could quarter themselves for theholydays. Ann 
now what was to be donel How was he to in* 
vite his cnstomary gnests, or Walter to b^'og 
down to Dean his shQwy brother ofiSicers, with- 
out ^e promise of sibaUue? Colonel Hamilton 
ha4 done him irreparable injaiy by his inconr 
siderate liberality to strangers^ 

In his private room ia LombATd-s^treet, whiile 
apparently engaged in. calculations involving 
the &te of raiHions and the welfare of his cli- 
ents, the banker pondered heavily upon these 
thin^. In that gloomy, silent retreat, ^e dien 
of his leisuiei divided by a wainscot only from 
the vast conntang^honse, whjerein twenty assidr 
uoos clerks were engaged in the active transac- 
tion of business, greaauig the wheels of public 
traffic, and amassing grain by grain, the golden 
sand destined to fiH the a«3Picions faour-gla3s of 
the Haodyn destioy^r-ria that silent retreat^ of 
which, once at leas( in: everor day, sotae treipr 
bling petitioner Oros^ed thci threshold, referi?e4 
by me chief clerk' to the head.of thehojuse for 
the liat wMch wa» to jM-oooance hi^s bill dishon- 
oured, or inscribe his^ check with "no efibcts"-^- 
did Richard Hamlyn, blind, to the rise or fall of 
stocks, indifferent to ^e fate of fix^hequearTbills^ 
and careless of the fluctuations of the naoney^ 
market, sit cmstag his own oversjgbt in having 
failed to seciue to himself the sporting over 
fiurlmgton Manor. 

Though the atmosphere discernible through 
the skylight of that little chamber was obscured 
by city smoke, divided from the pure ether of 
heaven as by the interposing of a blanket, the 
haMoi pri^zietor of Dean Park beWd, in his 



mind's eye, the clear blue sky of his country- 
seat, and heard, in his mind's ear, th& popping 
of hundreds of percossion-guns, engaged in 
shooting away his prospects in life. 

Kever could this revierse of fortune, as a land- 
ed proprietor, have come more inppportunely I 
His jealous hatred of the Vemons^ so far irom 
mellowing and dropping from th^ pjce, had of 
late acquired new aggravation. Though he 
had defeated'the predictions of the Hyde Aat he 
would be forced to sell an estate where his &- 
ther had over<-built himseli^ Hamlyn'3 indififna* 
tion against the family had been renewed by 
learning that, at a political Xjonnon dinner, on 
being, questioned concemmg ,4he honourable 
member for Barthorpe (his Tory opponent)^ 
Lord Vernon had spoken of him in tesms- tha 
most indulgently insulting. 

" Of Mr. Hamlyn, personally, I really knoy 
nothing," was his loudsnip's insolent reply. " We 
exchange cards, bows, dinner^, ana I believe 
him to be a well-intentioned person; but my 
agent (Barlow of Alderham) assures me that 
Mr. JEliamlyn's .petty, money-spinning system 
has done infinite harm in my neighbourhood. 
Since the introduction of Savings' Banks, i;.oaQ. 
Societies, and premium companies of all sorts 
and kinds at Ovington, all the small fanners 
in tbe county fancy themselves on the road to 
become Rothschilds. It is amazing how .mer- 
cenary and grasping the very labourers' are be- 
coming, since tms notion of percentage gained 
ground. All their idea is money— money— mon- 
ey! Natural enough, perhaps, on the part of 
Mr. Hamlyn, to follow the bia? of his calling 
even ia his charities ; for I verily believe that, 
were you to drop a London banker out of a 
caravan in the Desert, his first, notion would be 
to establish a water-company at the nearest 
well ! Mr. Hamlyn will, however, perhaps be 
the first to repent having introduced the mjrstery 
of money-making into his bewildered county." 

If Hamlyn, by sacrifices the extent of which 
was known only to himself, had discountenanced 
Lord Vernon's former prediction that his iatfaer's 
memory would be disgztaced, and his estate 
broing^ to th^ h^jmrner^he was now scarcely 
less intent upon proving that his children were 
Hkely to maintain their ifootii^g, if not exactly on 
the same level, e^^tly in the same circles as 
Lord Vernon's own. He had authorized his soa 
Walter to invite, for'a week's shooting at Christ- 
mas, the comet of his troop, the yonng Marqsda 
of Dartford, certain members of whose family 
he nnmbered among his constituents, and con- 
templated adding to the Pean Park party pur* 
s<»*ting to rival the festivities of the Hyde. But 
now was he to phrase his invita^ons to the £)arl 
of Rotherwood, and his brother-in-law Lord 
Crawley, ancles of the marquis, unless enabled 
to make honourable mention of the preserves of 
Burlington :l^fanor1 

Little did poor Cornel Hamilton surniise the 
evils to which, he had given rise by an extensign 
of spotting liberality, which, as lar as numbers 
were concern^) ^^ created a popularity that 
misfht have enabled him to stand for the county. 
While I>ea?i Park ; and the Hyde (ip the person 
of Ba^rlow o£ AWerham) complained bitteriy of 
a weakness, exposing more rigid landed pro- 
prietors to blame, and iuYolying the keepers of 
the neighbouring estates in endless afirays and 
sqnabblies, ke delighted to see the neighbouring 
squires, and even farmers, enjoy a day's shoot- 
ing on the Manon Tl^^ugh thoroughly d»* 
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sjnsingi as became a practised hog-bonter, the 
pony field-sports, of Gre^t Britain, he was not 
sorry to- find that the note of preparation from 
the Ormeau kennel was about to reassemble the 
Bcattered families of the neighbourhood. The 
turf being now brown, and the woods bare, it 
was* indeed time that people should return from 
touring and the seaside to enjoy the beauties 
of the country- 

"More wood, Johnston! more wood!" cried 
the hospitable old man, one evening, when the 
ladies of Dean Park and their friends from the 
Vicarage had been driven behind screens and 
into recesses by the blaze of a roaring fire of 
roots at Burlinjgton Manor. " Merry Christmas 
is coming, and let us welcome him with a bon- 
fire ! Well do I remember the bitter mornings 
when I used to get up by candlelight at Charter 
House, blowing my fingers all the time to save 
'em from being frostbitten ! But if we don't 
make a good, joHy season of it now, 'lis nobody's 
fault but our own !" 

" You have taken care at least, sir, that the 
poor shall have no reason to complain," observed 
Mrs. Markham, gratefully. 

" I seldom find that the^ do complain half so 
much as the rich. But this year, even the rich 
must not grumble ! Lydia, for instance, shall 
have her ball, and her sledge, and her drive to 
covert every time the hounds meet in the neigh- 
bourhood." 

*' I fear Miss Creswell will interfere with some 
portion of these arrangements," interposed Mrs. 
Hamlyn, satisfied that they would incur the en- 
tire disapprove of her husband. 

"Whv, what the deuse! The goremess 
- coming back again, is she T said Colonel Ham- 
ilton. " I was in hopes she was pensioned off*l 
I'm sure there's nothing Miss Harriet wants 
teaching but she might learn from her sister." 

" We aje expecting a large Christmas party 
at Dean next week," she replied, not choosing 
to cite Mr. Hamlyn's opposition, '* and I should 
scarcely know what to do with the girls." 

" Do with *em 1 Why, jeti^e^ help you to en- 
tertain the large party, to be sure !" cried the 
colonel. " I dare say Lydia would have no ob- 
jection !" 

'* Her faih/er would. Lord and Lady Rother- 
wood, and their brother-in-law, Lord Crawley, 
are comine.to us."" 

"The Home Secretanrl By George! I'm 
glad on't ! I want to badger him about having 
remitted the sentence of that rascal Saltash. But 
what exception are they likely to take to the so- 
ciety of an agreeable giri like Lydia V* 

'* As she will not be presented for some months 
to come, it is scarcely according to etiquette for 
her to join sb lai^ a party." 

"And what have such folks as we are to do 
with etiquette at all 7 What signifies to any 
human being whether a Miss Hamljm have or 
have not kissed the hand of her majesty 7 My 
dear good lady, when great lords thipk proper to 
come and sleep under your roof, depend on't, 
among the people <hey expect to meet at your 
table are your own sons and daughters !" 

" I am happy to say that Walter wUX be with 
ns,*' replied Mrs. Hamlyn, unwilling to own her 
perfect coincidence in his sentiments. " He is 
coming on the 90th, accompanied by one of his 
brother officers ; and I trust, dear sir, that while 
our house is enlivened by these guests, you will 
join oar party. The weather is too uncertain 
for you to return to Burlington at night." 



"Faith, I should have no objection !" cned the 
colonel; " but, unluckily, I've asked Gratwycke's 
grandstm to come over to me for a few days' 
shooting, and I suppose you've no room to take 
him in 1— though Walter mi^t Hke bis conv- 
pany, may be, for I fancy he's to be a brother 
soklier of the captain's I" 

" The idea of that silly, lanky Tom Grat^ 
wycke being a brdther-any-thing of Walter's !" 
exclaimed Lydia, unable to restrain her mirth. 
" Dear, dear Colonel Hamilton ! you little know 
my brother— the pink of fine gentlemen I" 

" Is he 1 He was a deused bad shoeblack at 
Eton, I know ! Jack, whose fag he was, wrote 
me word he could make nothing of him. As to 
Tom Gratwycke, I am afraid the lad was a bit 
of a spoony. But the old gentleman's been won- 
derful civil in asking me a dozen times to din- 
ner (though I'd as soon dine in the Ovington in- 
firmary as his hot rooms), and the kast I could 
do was to show kindness to his grandson in re- 
turn. The lad vst think nothing of is a world's 
wonder to Am, the future Gratwycke of Grat- 
wycke— Ats Wattv— A« pink of fine gentlemen !" 

On the banker^ arrival at Dean, a day or two 
previous to that of his visiters for the bolydays, it 
was a source of considerable mortification to 
him that Colonel Hamilton was not of the party. 
He had reckoned upon his friend's company as 
prematurely as upon his shooting, and was 
greatly disappointed to find that the old gentle- 
man was not fated to make acquaintance with 
his son under all the advantage (to a young maa 
of Walter's brilliant appearance and address) 
of doing the honours of his father's house to a 
party of distinction. 

Mrst Hamlyn perceived that her husband was 
sovereignly displeased*, that he thought six 
might have seemed the company of their neigh- 
bour by an eariier invitation. Hamlyn was un- 
usually absent and out of sorts. Christmas is 
an epoch equally unpropitious to the temper of . 
men of business and their debtors ; and the har- 
ness of Lombard-street cares in which the banker 
arrived in Warwickshire, so far from being laid 
aside, as he had intended, on joining his family, 
was buckled on anew on learning that an insig- 
nificant boy, like Tom Gratwycke, could become 
an obstacle to his deep-laid projects. 

" The Vemons are coming dowu next week !" 
said he, fixing a stem eye upon his wife. Then, 
finding that she did not utter so much as an 
ejaculation of surprise at an announcement 
wholly indifferent to her, he added, " and what 
will they think on finding that a num of Hamil- 
ton's property could command no better resource 
for his Christmas circle than a vulgar hobble- 
de-hoy like young Gratwycke V* 

" I should think they would trouble themselves 
very little about the family arrangements oi a 
perfect stranger!" replied Sophia, finding he in- 
sisted upon an answer. 

"But we are not perfect strangers to them. 
We should have denved some consequence in 
their eyes from the domestication at our fireside 
of a man of Hamilton's enormous property^ who 
is supposed to care for nobody but ourselves. I 
had flattered myself our Christmas party would 
be a tnatter of some envy at the Hyde.'*^ 

" I have little doubt," observed Mrs. Hamlyn, 
struck by what she considered a brillant inspira- 
tion, "that if you reaUy had Colonel Hamilton's 
company at heart, it might be obtained by Lydia's 
intervention. If you will compromise with his 
whims, by allowing her to join the partyj a» 
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when we are alone, he mififbt smely b^ pem«aded 
to defer young Gratwycke's visit till me follow- 
ine week V 

Mr. Hamlyn, who had beea traversiag the 
room in a fit of mental irritation, now advanced 
close to his wife, as if to ensure the exact hear- 
ing of her words. 

" Lydial" cried he ; '< Lffdia possess sufficient 
influence oyer Hamilton to induce kim to grant 
a re<Hiest he has denied to m 7" 

" xott axe aware of his fondness for young 
people," replied Mrs. Hamlyn, composedly; 
*^and his indulgence towards the girls, having* 
ensured their anecti<»i in return, they have«pent 
much of their time together duffing Miss Cres- 
weU's abaence." 

*' It was f6r this, then, that you persuaded me 
io aUow that woman leave of absence 1" cried 
the indignant banker. 

" You expnessly desired we should do our ut- 
most to render the country agreeable to Colonel 
Hamilton l" 

"Not to the injury of Walter! I never de- 
sired to find l^dia his favourite. But I see how 
it is I Awar^ of my inability to make a provis- 
ion for my daughters tending to their settlement 
in life ia the brilliant position you desire, you 
want to bespeak the old man's fortune for them J 
It would not suit yo% to see Lydia become, like her 
mother before her, the wife of a poor, drudging 
man of business. I^ no ! you know too much 
of the biiseries and privations of such a position. 
You want Iwr to be a fine lady, Ic ou wish Col- 
onel Hamilton's heiress to marry a nobleman. 
You have had enough of city mea. What pride 
have you in my family name) The« respecta- 
bility of Hamlyn of Dean Park is nothing to 
you." 

Mrs. Hamlyn raised her gentle eyes towards 
the angiy man in utter consternation. . 

'^But once for all, madam, know thisf* con- 
tinued he; "that sooner than Walter should not 
be enabled to preserve his fitting. station in so- 
ciety, and keep up his family place in the style 
that his father and my iather did before him, I 
would—" 

Mr. Hamlyn paused suddeujiy, and his wife, 
breathlessly iniq^ested in these singular revela- 
tions conceraing the destinies of her children, 
riveted her eyes on his, as if to ascertain the 
motive of his hesitation. His face had Become 
suddenly blanched, a^d the words seemed frozen 
on his lips; when, lol following the direction 
of his eyes towards the window, she beheld, 
leaning against its single pane of plate-glass, 
the glowing, happy countenance of Colonel 
Haii^ton. The ooiect of their critical conver- 
sation stood intently regarding ihem, having 
trudged in snow-shoes across the park to wel- 
come his friend to the country. 

"On with your greatcoat, and cpme out to 
me, Hamlyn r' shouted the old man. " I want 
to show you some draining-tiles I've had made 
ibr me at Ovingtou, on a plan I've often tried 
in Indy with success, and the fellow's waiting 
with 'em in the stable-yard." 

Relieved by this coraial appeal from the ap- 
prehension that his incautious words might have 
reached the ear of Colonel Hamilton, yet so un- 
accustomed to be detected in a state of mental 
disturbance that he fancied his whole secret 
must be betrayed in his countenance, Richard 
' Hamlyn stood for a moment, dreading to ap- 
proach the window. 

" Why sot come in^ my dear cololiel ?" said 
Jk ' * 



he, having ascertained hj a i^ce that ois wife 
had resumed her usual air of enforced serenity. 

" 1^0, no I" was the reply. " I have conquer- 
ed my first startle from the cold, and am in a 
fine glow. ' Vm not going to have my nose nip- 
ped again by a second sortie, alter coddling my- 
self in your hot rooms." 

" I will be with you in a minute, then," said 
Hamlyn. " Take a tum in the shrubbery, and 
I will meet you at the offices." 

But instead of obeying, Colonel Hamilton^ 
after his inend's exit, chose to remain at the 
window, talking through it to Sophia. 

" Are you very angry, my dear lady, at my 
carrying ofi* your good man so soon 1" cried he, 
so loud as to be audible not only to herself, but 
to the gardeners who were sweeping the snow 
from the gravel-walks. 

" Never mind, never mind 1 The sledge is to 
be finished in a day or two (Lydia's sledge— 1 
mean to call it the JRoyal Ijydia\ and then she 
and I will drive about the country together all. 
the morning, and leave you to yourselves. I 
like young Iblks best I I'm such a friskj^ old 
boy myself, that I always want something in it» 
teens about me, tp keep my foolish old face in 
countenance I" 

Accoutred for his walk, Hamlyn now made 
his way along the gravel-walk towards the 
colonel, who, having at that moment inclined 
his ear close to the window tp catch the faint re- 
ply of Mrs. Hamlyn, the banker had no means 
ol surmising the subject of their conversation. 

" Ready so soon 1 Come along with ye, then I" 
cried Hamilton, starting round on being tapped 
upon the shoulder, and little aware of the mis- 
trustful glances which his friend was at that 
moment darting through the windpw at the con- 
fused countenance of his wife. Then seizing 
the arm of Hamlyn, he dragged him along at a 
brisk Qountry gentleman pace^ somewhat at va- 
riance with the dignified habits of the Londoil 
banker. 

Scarcely had they disappeared round the an- 
gle of the house, when Mrs. Hamlyn sank heav- 
ily into a chair. • Cjasping her hands together in 
utter despondency, she felt soarcely equal t& 
confront the new sources of grief and anxiety 
opening in her long<-imbittered existence. 

Had certain of her London .associates been 
required to point out a woman enjoying to the 
utmost the^prosperi ties and, contentments of life, 
it would have been Mrs. Hamlyn of Dean Park. 
With a seemingly attached and honourable hus- 
band, and promising children growing up around 
her, the career of such a woman was to many a 
matter of envy. Yet, in reality, her fete was 
one of those instances of personal disappoint- 
ment which convert so many cheerful girls into 
$ilent and repining women. 

Within a year of her ha{)py marriage, within 
a year of the passionate protestations which, as 
usual, preceded it, Sophia Hamlyn discovered 
that she had sunk into nothing in the estimation 
of her husband. Absorbed by worldly interests^ • 
by sordid calculations, by the anxieties of a crit- 
ical business suddenly devolving on his shoul- 
ders, he began to regard a wife and increasing 
family as domestic encumbrances — a burden 
upon the onerous honours of Hamlyn of Peaa 
Park— an additional embarrassment to the house 
of Hamlyn and Co. Still, his deference to the 
decencies of society and his own high character 
kept him scrupulously exact to his duties as a 
husband and parent, and it was only the craving 
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eye of afi^ctidn that fiscovered the alteration of 
his mood. 

Lnckily for all parties, Mrs. Hamhrn was a 
'Woman of principle: and iost as dererence to 
•woridly opinion made Ricnard Hamljn a re- 
gajxlfoi husband, the sense of duty silenced all 
complaints upon her lips. She felt herself to be 
fa the enjoyment of too many of the comforts of 
Hfe to marmnr against Providence. She had 
married for better for worse; and the worse was 
not so much the worst that coald have befallen 
her. as to jnstify rebellion against her destinies. 

Bat Sophia was only in her first lesson of the 
education of the heart. By degrees, she found 
lliat, though she might content herself with a due 
discharge of the duties of her mission as a wife, 
& mother, a member of the community, it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile them 
'With the exactions arising from the worldly-' 
mindedness of her husbandf. She was required 
to sacrifice her influence over her children and 
enjoyment oi their society to his notions of the 
formal propriety becoming his situation in life; 
to select her associates in deference to his pecu- 
Biaty interests; to regulate her loves and lisings 
according' to tiie fluctuations of the monev-mar- 
ket: convert life into a speculation; ana, even 
in the holjr retirement of the country, calculate 
hex acts of benevolence so as at once to benefit 
the firm, and substantiate her husband's position 
in the county of Warwick. Having discovered 
adl this, Sophia could no longer disguise from 
herself that her early marriage had perilled her 
happiness in this world — perhaps in the next. 

TO conceal the discovery from her own fami- 
ly and the world was her first consideration, 
ifever, in a single instance, had she swerved in 
deference towards the husband of her children. 
If an unhappy, she was never a complaining 
•wife. 

' Meanwhile she had ample consolations. The 
time must come when her children would aflfbrd 
her the companionship her heart so much need- 
ed. Their personal and moral eiidowments 
y^re such as to gratify, meanwhile, her utmost 
luatema} pride; and with such prospects before 
her, she became fortified in her patient ibrbear- 
aace. 

• But scarcely had the peried of their maturity 
arrfved, when she was beset by new apprehen- 
fiions. In die handsome Walter, the idol of his 
Other's vanity as the Itature head of the firm and 
owner of Dean Park, she soon discerned fetal 
traces of the influence of the world-seeking ed- 
ucation bestowed upon him by his father. Her 
afiection for her warm-hearted girl, on the other 
hand, was ft-astrated by the jealousy and mis- 
trust of Mri Hamlyn ; and she now foresaw, in 
the connexion of 'Colonel Hamilton with the 
family, an endless source of mistrust and dispu- 
tation. 

■ But it was a still deeper^cause for apprehen- 
«ion that at present depressed the heart of the 
thoughtful mother. Aware that the man, so 
mild and self-controlled under the observation 
of society, could, if opposed, indulge in private 
in the most frantic irritation, she trembled at 
the idea that the most gifted, if not most beloved 
of her children, was about to incur, for the first 
thne, the penalty of filial disobedience. Her son 
Henry was on the eve of drawing down upon 
himself the utmost violence of parental dis^ 
pleasure. 

While his two sons were still arrayed in jack- ; 
ets and srankeen trousers, Hamlyn, after the 



fasiilOB of most modem fedieis, had Atfc^kA 
upon their future career. Walter was to suc- 
ceed him in the borough and banking-house, an 
eldest son in every sense of the wm; Henrj 
to go out to India^ under the auspices of hia ma- 
ternal uaele, an India Director. But the boskfe- 
er, far-sighted as he was, was feted ta defeat hii 
own projects. 

"You will, of eourse, send your eldest sob Id 
Eton 1 Eton is the only place for maldng co»- 
nexions. 1 would not have seit VemoD to any 
other school than Eton for millioUs,'* aoono- 
ed, on the part of the otd Lord Vernon, too friend- 
ly an admonition to be disregarded ; and from 
EtoB ta Oxford: (he trottsitioa was inevitaMe. 
The future member for Barsthoipe was accord- 
ingly entered at Christ Church; and as his pre- 
possessing* exterior aad handsome aU<^wanee 
recommended him to what was called the first 
society of the Universitv, the heir of Deaa Park 
speedily contracted such airistoeratie castes and 
predilections as, on the attainment of his major- 
ity, created a den»and -of some thousands upon 
his fether for his losses at hazard and on the 
turf Legal claim there was none ; but the har- 
pies who prey upon the boyish vices of the Uni- 
versity represented so clamorously that die cred- 
it of Messrs. Hamlyn, of Lombard-street, and 
the honour of Squire Hamlyn, of Dean Park, 
were inextricably involved in the issue, that the 
worldly-wise banker conceived it more prudent 
to be a sil^t victim. 

On such trying occasions, most fethers in- 
dulge in an outburst of Airy and insult that suf- 
fices to provoke farther rebellion ott the part of 
the proaigal. Richard Hamivn beve it like a 
Spartan, or, rather, like « banker; and his sys- 
tem of cold-blooded self-command afibrded Yam 
singular advantages over the offender. Walter 
was touched by what he considered his father^ 
generous forbearance; and, affected above all 
by his ready payment of claims which the letter 
of the law enabled hifn to dishonour, resolved 
to accept with respect whatefer penalty might 
be imposed upon bis fault 

Thus prepared, it was a considerable vetief 
to his apprehensions to Utttn that his punish- 
ment consisted in expulsion from his fether^s 
lucrative career — an object of abhorrence to 
himself, and contempt to his fashionable associ- 
ates. 

"The irregularity of your conduct in this 
-money transaction,^' observed Mr. Hamt^ to 
his son, in his usual mild, benevolent tone, 
"evinces such total defieieniiy of the principles 
I had hoped to find you-^principles doubly and 
vitally important in a man devoted to the re- 
sponsible career in which your father and grand^ 
lather have acquired the respect of the commer- 
cial world — that I dare not place the interests of 
my constituents in your bands. Henry, there- 
fore, will take the place reserved for you fa the 
firm. You must content yourselfwitii the anaiy." 

A gleam of joy irradiated the eves of the 
young Oxonian. But the visions of a guards- 
man's St. JamesVstreet life, which were the 
origin of his self-gratulation, faded in a moment 
on learning that h^ was to be an rasign in a 
marehing regiment; and that, in the event of 
his exceeding his allowance, or eompromifiiing 
atiew his fbther's credit as a man of business, 
his bills ott the firm would be dishonerured with- 
out hesitation. 

To this terrible denunciation the prodigal son 
had die good grace to^submit without ^ marmur. 
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mortUjruag^.ettougli; but, oft tbt. iphote|,ii was 
|e9s viUi^iPgr tba& the. <»ty; Tli«rTlih$enrieaee 
ia wiii^h kB imd iMoa i«&fiecl by bia £ubeff to- 
•wef^s ^e op$M9ii« of tbe Hjr4e had brovisbi 
^or^jWaob goodfrqii, that ev«%^£toD WftUer 
Jiad been put utterly out of conceit of his pt(»- 
nSQtaSii;il& bgp tke nweo^t^ '"Y#iabgr Discmint" 
testi9i^Qd |ip<iM^ himbiv^ bi9 tordiycomfianiODs; 
. «»d« sati^ded that hi^ &thftr hid tiloBMiieh Tidne 
ibr t^si own conQe^wnce in-liils: to kave his fion 
.and heir ^xoosed ti»ihe chwee of being sent to 
•^ydne^t Off JMsaaca^ Aibmitled.so pfttdmiy.to 
^the s&B^ns^' imposed vpM him, .th»t, tweiire 
3oio«ihs afterwisitt, the: en&aaohiacd ensini had 
progressed into a comet of the Household Bri- 
<^de- 

. Henry, meibw^iki whosfr jfinrtunes were thtts 
satisfhotocily sQbrerted, was not som to ez- 
-chaofo his prospects of bimishxaenl trom hisi 
iiiaiGiiiy and Itiendaltn: the certainty of a tirovis- 
ion a« home. Hemry Haaiiyn wa» a noble lei- 
Jow. I^esfii^tfied in pe«$on than his singuiarly 
Jbandsome brother, his meartal .aceompltsliments 
-"Were of a fhr:higher order. The dftrhng tuf JV£r$. 
Hamiyn, the idOi of hia sisttrSy.as if in Findiea- 
tiott of the vi^ost faroilritism. which -setidefed 
•the heir of Pean an objeoi of etdnaive interest 
to hite father, Henry was the only 'member of 
t£he fauaaly oirer i»^bem' its ^.methiediaal limine 
jhad exercised no onfavOttraMeinAiietice; Goile* 
Jiess and fearless as a child, enthustafitic as a 
TBtoman, in the days when theie were-no. poets 
^OQ ttue earth he Woi]dd probably have become a 
poet As it was-— but MiSi Ilamlya never al- 
lowed herself, even in the depths of hisr faeesrt, 
to refleet how little he was. oaranlotdd lo bacoBle 
-a banker. 

. On iowntme at HaileybUfy b£s senletice/of ret 
pneve liom India, Henry had been enchanted, 
and recetred with alfokli^nhte joy the> ea^er 
"Oongramlations of his moiher that they w«re 
jiever tol0^es%ht ofeacfaoUier. 

" You will see, moiher,'' said he, exnltiQ^ly, 
<' that in time I shall msihe a capital banker. In 
Tthe spirit oaf ooairadictiDB, l-supposc^ I haveiai^ 
-ways had a great leaning towards t^ irobation; 
^ISuefa a posi^n as my falhes's trmsl soffiefentiy 
-appieciated; siich^ positionrjas^myr&thet^ is a 
inost impoFiaat one; reqttiria^ the exescise of 
the highest £$cuUies, and. a thousand virtities) be* 
^ ginning with that of pattenee. Think of the 
.3iumber of persons a banker has it in h» power 
to oWjge*— to assist from indigfence into prosper- 
ity—to reclatm, to comfort t Think of t&e nvm* 
ber of important schemes he is able^ to forward 
into existence: the nutaber of useful mrentions 
._.of— " 

! "My dear Henry," lemoiotrated his moth-« 
^er, "you are, as usual, too enthud^tic! Ub- 
ids your viewB become more prat^tieal, yon 
will make me tremble for yott' and for the 
firm." 

" Don't be afraid. For seme time, at least, 
:^oui: flighty boy^s hands #iU be tied, asid be 
■will be unable to do mischief. Besides, with 
vsnoh an example ever bdfope me as my father's 
prudence, my father's integrity, my father's nse- 
-iulness, my fatiier's good citiuenship, it wiH be 
iiard, dearest mother,^if Idonot pit^^ss^into a 
model-banker, aft<l che best maii' of bvskiess in 
the United Kingdomv" 

Such were the disoositions of Hcnry>HaiBlyn 
at nineteen. UnHickily, the harangues of the 
late Joord YerniOB in faTOlir oftbe necessby of: a 



college edneaiiQttr toeteir ynnig maa: destined 
to figure m P^iament, had not lost their pcs- 
thnmous inflnenoe over ths mind of his nelgliL 
hour at Dean. Park. To increase the: cbooes- 
ionsof the fajpodly, Cambridge wiu» preJeived; to 
Qcfoid lor. the second soil; and-.at Canibridge 
Henry speedily a£»]^d evidence of audi rare 
Kibiiities as sig^Miiised his same ia; the Uanrer- 
sii^besrottdall ejcpeetatioo. 

But in ptopojfUon as hts soholarship and its 
honoujrs increased, his zeal £ta* the tecation of 
naoney.'^ahing beeame less^ ardeat. The sla- 
very and abject occupations of a baniriog-honse 
appaUedhimu With a decided tasfe £>r litersr 
ture, aadi a passionate love of travel^ how was 
he to reconcile the routine Of a city life, or the 
devotion to business which he knew wouid he 
exacted by bis father 1 

At every fresh avowal of these sentiments, 
Mes. Hamlyn, to whom alone hts disgusts were 
confided, implored him to exercise his high fac- 
ulties of mind in the noblest manner^by submit- 
ting to the career appointed ibc hins by Fvoyi- 
deace aiid his father. She entreatedhim at kast 
to forbear from any preciiHtate deciaration^-r-to 
make theVttemiit; satisfied that, once endiarked 
in hai$ calling, the usaal infliieiuce of Miu Ham- 
lyafs calm but potent despotism would ptevatl, 
and that he woald uncoosoiousl^ sink into sub- 
ordination. 

Unfortunately, an excursion to Italy between 
his Cambridge terms more than ever unsettled 
his mikid, and Henry was now on the eve of ta- 
king his degree; resolved that if,.a<^6rding to 
general expectation, it pvcwed a ht^jhloaiMirKhe 
would seiae the oppolrtumtyof thitiwinghimscif 
on his latbeir's indutgeaoe, and. imploriDg le- 
dem^ptioa Ctoib aeareer of all others thnmost 
distasteful to' his feelings. 

Such was the ditemma which nonv wtroBg 
leafs of btttemesa firbm the gentle eyes o£ Mts, 
Hnmlyn, of Dean Park. All she hsud hitixeno 
Uttdei^gone was nothing to te trials she m^t 
benceforwaid hate.ta hear, in the person^ of her 
childrenit She had net comage to contAaplate 
the vials of wrath/ahont to be poosed upon the 
head if the imprudent Henry j 

Till that momelit she hhd aevor allowed her- 
self to appi^cjiate all that' wa^ npHisnl m tie 
character of her hu^baiid. 



CHAPl*lk V. 

V^ eiiaMtMtad^the s|>I#ii«tdi|ioal immm 

Torentsftsin ibis OfaiiptaM sxBrfect 
And num^raoa party of his Qoble $iead« : 

^dst whom we've heard,' from sources quite conre^t. 
The Xfuke of D. his 8h6otin^ sea^tfn epends, 

With SMuiy ttidfV'by Mhk. Slid' fluiHdn i4to«k<M^ 
.MiniMigr< Pm4 £«»<(^ in 

Ihr a STttgtdair wieakness in tte characfisr 6f 
the prudent banker, fb^gh M\f GOfisdons of 
the sa«eriOp abilittigs oiP bis s€<xm son/ the mem- 
tier of bis ihmSly of w&dse understanding he 
thought least higftly was Hhut only one who noi- 
sessed the lesrat infltienee over hi^- mind, vnOe 
ttieson who'had seriotfsly ibwarted' hfs project 
Was the ofilyone who haa' any i«b1 aseendency 
ovtsr his heat t. 

Walter Hamlyti, thotngh'taift andfrivoloffs, 
was one of the tm^ poptillif yonng men of the 
day. His good mannetfe and- personal attmc* 
tiOn^^'read^ed^him^ gotoeral fim>iiriteu M^filf 
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as urell as gentl«ma&ly, his atkletic address in 
4he field and tennis-court recommended Mm at 
Oxford and in town to the fellowship of the 
iXM»t £ishionable yoong men of the day: *' Ham- 
lynof the Bines" was, in short, a known man; 
member of several of the best clubs, and moving 
jn the highest circles of liOndon society. . 

That under -such circumstances he should 
consider himself a personage of first-rate im- 
portance was not very wonderful. Most empty- 
headed fellows think the same. The woifder 
was that the steady banker of Lombaxd-street 
should share his inlatnation. For Hamlyn was 
proud of Waiter; proud of his acceptance in 
society ; proud of the connexions he had form- 
ed ; proud of Walter's pride in his own position. 
In his person, the honours of Dean Park were 
sure to experience augmentation. Lord Vemon 
and his family would never presume to extend 
their disparagements to a fashionable -young 
man like Hamlyn of the Blues. 

That he had personally neglected the oppor- 
tunity of promoting himself in life by an inter- 
ested marriage, had long been a source of re- 
gret to the ambitious banker. But he felt satis- 
ned that his future representative would effect 
^ something for the emblazonment of the family 
escutcheon, by connecting- himself, at some iu- 
ture time^ with the Order, the object of his jeal- 
ous worship at the Hyde. 
. Though Richard Hamlvn kept cautions guard 
over himself against any betrayal of these weak- 
nesses, the unconscionable value he affixed to 
his fasl^naNe' son caused him to render the 
epochs m Walter's visits matters of the highest 
moment at Dean Park. Even in Colonel Ham- 
ilton's presence he was unable to disguise this 
weakaess; but the good old man, attrifouiipg 
Hamlyn's constantly recurring phrase of " We 
will' talk of it when my son Walter arrives" — 
. " Walter will settle what horse would be safest 
• for the sledge"-^r " Better not think of a ball 
till*Walter has informed us how long he can 
suy!"-^to a father's natural partiality for his 
firsthdni, smiled aside at Lydia whenever his 
friend repeated the too.oft«i' reiterated name of 
" Walter." ' 

" It is clear/' said Colonel Hamilton, with a 
knowing glance, " that my yoimg master is top- 
sawyer at Dean Park." 

On the other hand, the banker had either en- 
larged considerably in Ms letters to Windsor on 
the importance of conciliating their new neigh- 
bour, or the gossip of the wor^d had magnified 
fourfold the cipher of the colonel's fortune; for 
the fine gentleman of the Blues astonished his 
valet and his boots considerably by walking 
over with his father to the Manor within a 
couple of hours of his arrival at home, even be- 
fore he had examined the weekly card of the 
appointments of the Ormeatt hounds. 

By thd results of the visit, the banker's hopes 
were almqst exceeded. The easy good^wtll of 
the old soldier _was instantly, conciliated by the 
easy good manners oi the young one, and the 
spell attached to the gentlemanly demeanour of 
the .handsome Captain Hamhrn wrought its 
usual miracle in his favour. His egotism was, 
in &ct, so quiet, so free from fuss or ostentation, 
that it had the art of passing unnoticed. In 
this, the age of selfishness, there jszist almost as 
many varieties as of dahlias or piccotees; and 
ordiimiy minds being on their guard only against 
the loud, outspoken selfishness that appropriates 
Ihe thigh of the woodcock, the wijag of the 



chicken, and the best place by the fire, lest 
glaring demonstrations of the same vice^ th«. 
silent egotisms of personal vanity, intellectual 
I>ride, domestic seliC>seclnsion, sordid calcula^ 
tion, and divers others, glide thr6ugh the world 
undetected, or arrayed in the mask and dof&iao- 
of virtue. 

Cotonel Havuflton was not a sufficiently nice 
observer to discovser that Captain Haml]^, in- 
stead of coDsideitng himself a part of his fymily^ 
considered his fiimily a portion of himself: that 
he looked upon the firm pf Hamlyn and Co.,. 
of Lombar(!Ustreet, i^ the mere springs and 
wheels of a timepieee; whereof the handsome 
captain in the Blues constituted the enamelled 
dial. 

But if the designing banker triumphed in the 
result of his son's vi^t to Bnriington, Walter- 
was thoroughlv disgusted. A few hurried inter- 
views in London had not prepared him for die- 
reckless, 'good*humoured iamiliarity of the man. 
thns estabii^ied in the bosom of his family. He 
was annoyed at the idea of exhibiting the un- 
polished eccentricities of Hamilton to the quiz- 
zing of his young friend Lord Dartford, and his 
noble relatives. But, above all, he was deeply 
vexed to think of the impression their intimacy 
with this strange old man might create on the 
minds of the Vemons. 

" We really are not sufficiently well estah- 
lished in the county to commit ourselves by re- 
sponsibility for the oddities of a man so ignorant 
of the> common forms of the world," was his 
secret refiection on quitting Burlington Hatch. 
"However, my father knows what he is about, 
better than most men ; and, since he decides old 
Hamilton's company to be an inevitable evil, I 
fear we must submit. A vulgar uncle or god- 
father, if equally rich, were supportable ; for the 
gift of a hundred-pound note, or a charger now 
and* then, would plead his apology. But a 
stranger, a man fipoin whoni one can accept, 
nothin? in return for being bored, is a chaiige 
beyond permissioii. I heartily wishthis Christ- 
mas party were over, and the Rbtherwoods re- 
lieved fnom the earvSe of old Hamilton's vulgar 
jocularity." 

To live in the worid without the fabulty of 
observation advanees a man no farther in tact 
than to spend his days at Ghaz^rapore; and 
poor Walter, though established in the coteries 
of fashionable life, understood quite as little of 
their impulses as the simple-hearted object of 
his contempt. With the noble guests who, in 
the course of the day, assembled at Dean Park,. 
Colonel Hamilton had the greatest success. So 
far fFom being shocked at hfs. bluntiiess, the 
Rotherwoods were inexpressibly amused by the 
sallies of a persnn so untrammelled by the mo— 
notonizing influences of fashionable life. As< 
something exceedingly new to them, he was- ex- 
ceedingly welcome ; andliispnngent criticisms- 
upon the follies, of the day were applauded by 
involuntary bunts of merriment, such as had 
never beifore echoed under the stuccoed ceilings 
of Dean Park. 

Lord Crawley, on the other hand, a man who 
had set up for statesmanship on a snallow stock 
oi£ reiding and information, and whose^ knowl- 
edge consisted of facts abljr abstracted from the 
experience of others, contrived, in the course of 
their first day's gossip, to extract a world of in^ 
formation from the colonel touching the seat of 
war in India, and the state of public opinion ia 
the £ast. Whfle Walter Hamlyn was endeavw 
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onriig to covter, bj dexterons mmcsavres, the 

qnizzicaUties Qf U»e oUlashioDed Nabob's method 
of taking wine at dinner and dealing at whist-»- 
peculiarities of no moment in the eyes of people^ 
of the world— Ix>id Crawlef and his noble 
\ brotber*in-law were chiefly anxious that the tri- 
fling young man they tolerated as their banker's 
son should hold his peace, that they might give 
their attenti<te to the amusing anecdotes of the 
yeteran. 

Even Mis. Hamlyn, though iar sopeiiipr to 
the weakness of blushing for a homely guest 
becau99 she hapmued iO have great, personages 
under her roof, had been a little apprehensive 
that the Oriental anecdotes^ so oAen repeated at 
Peah Parki might prove as tedious to her visit 
eis as to herself 

." Afraid I shall be tired of listening to Colonel 
Hamilton's amusing ladjiao stories!" exclaimed 
I.ady Rotherwood, to whom she expressed her 
appndlieQsions. **Are you in earnest 1" Why, 
I never heard anything so interesting in my 
life ! What an agreeable, chatty old man! and 
how much of the world he has seen!" 

Mrs. Hamlyn, accustomed in her own family 
to hear Colonel Hamilton's oddities attributed 
to having seen nothitig of " the world/' could 
scarcely refrain from a smile. The good-natured 
countess's interpretation of the wora was clear- 
Iv that of the Statistical Society rather than of 
Almack's I 

" It is like reading an amusing book to talk 
to Colonel HamiUoo/' persisted Lady Roth^r- 
wood; "I literally held my breath, last nig^t, 
when he was giving us that charming account 
of the lion-hunt ,at Chiuderabad t" 

Sophia, who bad been listening three times a 
week to this very narrative . for the last six 
months,^as Qne''of the colonel's crack stories^ 
and been debarred by politeness only from in- 
terrupting what she feared must form a disa- 
greeable obstacle to the political discussions of 
tne parliaments^ men present, recognised her 
own misconception. It had not before struck 
her that the eminence of Lady Rotherwood's 
position in life rendered a thousand things new 
and strange to her which constituted the stale 
daily bread of Cavendish Square and De^n 
Park. Refined to inanity in her habits of life, 
the excitement afforded by the hair-breadth- 
'scape inventions of a novelist, or the stirHng 
anecdotes of a pilgrim in the wilderness, such 
as Colonel Hamilton, was an agreeable relief 
to the ennui of the languid countess. 

" When my nephew joins us," she observed, 
on the eve of Lord Dartford's arrival, " I entreat 
you, my dear Mrs. Hamlyn, to get that dear old 
man once more- into the Ghaznapore chapter. 
Dartford has not heard the stories of the Lion 
Hunt, or the Natch-girl, or the Serpent Charm- 
er, and will be absolutely enchanted. Captain 
Hamlvn ! vrafi/ promise me the Lion Hunt for 
your niend Dartford. My nephew is such an 
enthusiastic sportsman ! My noshew will de- 
light in your lively, chatty old neighbour!" 

Thus enconrajgfed, Colonel Hamilton became 
the star of the little party; and the enthusiasm 
of his auditory seemed to develop a thousand 
new or forgotten sources of information. Beset 
by the ypung marauis with inquiries concerning 
the wild sports of the East— by Lord Crawley, 
touching its tribunals and institutions—by the 
countess regarding its climate, fruits, and flow- 
ers, its suttees and incantations— his replies 
-were so fluent and so varied, that Walter Ham- 
D 



lyn had the mofdfieation of finding iht eveoing 
pass away without a single allusion to London 
politics or fashionable seandaV it^ which ha 
mncied himself qualified to take a distinguished 
part 

Faither consideration satisfied him that, since 
it was his object to render his fisither's house 
agreeable to the society prized by the Londoa 
banker only as conferring miportanee upon Deaa 
Park in the eyes of the county, and enabKng^ 
him to make a stand against the impertinence 
of the Vemons, they might cmisider tnemselvee 
lucky that^ v/hii^ following up their system of 
courtesy to the nabob, they had unconsciously 
engaged for the amusement of their friends a. 
first-raCe conversation man ! 

In the sequel, the Rotherwoods were persua-* 
ded to stay a day longer than they had promised, 
for the sole purpose of a visit to the Oriental 
museum of their new friend at Burlington Manor^ 
As to the Marquis of Dartford, he was hatf 
afraid of allowing it to be perceived how mueh. 
he considered Dean Park (which on a former 
visit he had felt to be the aem« of dulness and 
formality, endured only in deference to its vicin- 
ity to the Oimeau kennel^ improved by the ae* 
cession of a neighbour wnose warmth and sin- 
gleness of heart might have infused sociabilily 
into a gallery of statues. 

On. the morning fixed for the Rotherwoods^ 
departure, Walter found the countess so excltt< 
sively engrossed by her pet wonder-monger that 
he could find no opportunity to pay her his part- 
ing compliments. 

*'What can Colonel Hamilton be bothering: 
LadjRotherwood about nowl" he exclaimed^ 
pettishly, to his sister Lydia, who, at the instiga- 
tion of her indulgent friend, had been admitted 
into the party. 

*' Excusing himself from accompanying my 
lather and mother, next week, to Rotherwood 
Castle." 

" You do not mean that the Rotherwoods have 
invited old Hamilton 1" 

" Urgently: There is to be a bdme^" 

" But he is no sportsman ; and I and Dartford. 
have not heard a word of it i" interrupted Wal>> 
ler. 

" Perhaps Lord Rotherwood may not wish to^ 
have too many sportsmen of the party." 

" But what on earth would poor ola Hamilton 
do in the midst of a circle oi official men, like 
that assembled at Rotherwood Castle 1" 

"Just what I heard him answer. He said he 
would rather visit Lord and Lady Rotherwood 
when they were alone, and sociable | that he 
liked a snug party best!" 

"What a man!" ejaculated Walter, shrugb* 
ging his shoulders. "And what mus^ Lady 
Ro&erwood have thought of him V* 

" Probably that he paid her house a great com- 
pliment ! It is not often the Rotherwoods havie 
ibund their company preferred to their pheasant- 
shooting." 

"How little are such people to be depended 
upon !" was Captain Hamlyn's secret reflection! 
"The last time the Rotherwoods were here, my 
father was at the trouble of inviting the most 
amusing set in London to meet them : Flimflam) 
the reviewer, and Augustus Brag, the bes; chit- 
chatterer in towq; yet Lady Rotherwood never 
came down to breakfast, and was, I suspect^ 
bored to death ! And TunOf to be ertgouie by this 
dreadful old bore! Ckiprice de granule dame^ I 
suppose ! It will be most annoying, howevei^ 
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M she alMCad ttot aftli me to the castle fi>r tins « 
iaii/ue! for I ondeisiood, and gave Dartfoqd to 
«nder8tand, that I ves ta accompany my iather/' . 

At that moment Ltady Rothehrood adranced 
towards Mr. and Mrs. Hamlyn with her pait- 
ins compiimenta, the tmrelUng cania^^e haring 
|»ee& aatiioaiiced; and Waioer^ eirerheariBg coiv- 
4ial eJflprMsions of hospitality, feU satisfied that 
«U wae right. 

He was misiaimn, howcTer, and disappointed. 
<< I wilHaot hear of iierbehig left tdhame,** weie 
4he UAiwdcome words Uiat met his ear. *' Col- 
-onel Hamilton has jost heen telling me," con- 
tinned the conntess, glancing kindly towards 
Xydia» in answer to her mother's excuses for the 
*' unpresented" yomig lady, ' that she is the most 
charming compamon in the world !' that he 
•does not know how he shonld get on without 
Jierl" 

To refiuse the pressing iniritadon that IbUewed 
^as impossible. Bat no soeoer had the Bother- 
^oods departed, and Colonel Hamihon and the 
•two Toun^ sportsmen left the room, than the 
-wratft of Mr. Hamlyn exploded. 

'* Lydia invited in the place of herhrotherl" 
ucried be ; " a most unaccocintable sl%ht to be 
offered to my son, and to be offered in Colonel 
Hamilton's presence. But I have to thank 3MW 
Sot it !" he continued, angrily, addressinghis wife. 
'' It is all tbe result of jrour most mistaken and 
pernicious syslem ! Unable to invite the whole 
j>arty, it was inevitable that Lady* Rotherwood 
■must give the preieienee tocoe whom yon chose 
.to impose upon her as a womsm I" 

" Indeed, dear papa, I would a thousand times 
Tather stay at home," pleaded I>dia, tears fill- 
ing her eyes at hearing, for the first time in her 
life, her kind mother repiefaended. Bat Mrs. 
Hamlyn, dreading to see the wrath* she had in- 
-cuned transferred to her dai^er, for the pre- 
f umpCion of having a choice on so grave a sub- 
ject, instantly dismissed the offender to her prac- 
tising. 

''Next year," said she, wtoi the door had 
closed upon the poor girl, <' Lydia wiU, of ne- 
cessity, accompany us everywhere, aad Walter 
•experience the same chance as a supemume- 
Tary." 

*']Dfex3t Tear I shacll cafe nothings about the 
jnaatterf Next year the Rodiarwoods may fi>l- 
ioit) thef f Qm seaselees fsitaxts. At piesent, it 
is €sscnHai that Walter aheuid stttid on the high- 
est grouifd in the csthnalioii of Colonel Hamil- 
ton." , , 

"Forgive me ibr saying that I believe Coto- 
Ael Hamilton to be wholly above being influ- 
enced by the notice of great peopte i" mildly re- 
joined Met. Hamlyn. 

" Not of great people whom he respects," re- 
torted Hamlyn, biting his Hps, whidi were 
^[rowing paler and pider. " Do you suppose that, 
in the choice of an heir to his property, he wonid 
2iot be inflnenced by the worldly, standing of a 
young man whom he knows only from' report t 
On settling in Werwiekskhs^ he finds us slight- 
ed— pointedly slighted— by the leading fhmily 
•of tM neigbbourkeod.;. and it wae on the cour- 
tesies of the Rotherwoods I depended, as tiie 
jnosik eflfecmal counltfbalance: to' the eviL Look 
at the result-^tfae result brong^t about bv your 
impmdencel The Verions are expected down 
Wday, and in a week's tinm Hamilton will 
jiave discovered us to be on distant tenns of 
civility, more humiliating than a decided cut!" 
AiUed M^. Hamlyni in a tone of bitterness. 



*'He is ffwne thative assoeiaiv fildtfyaity 
with their emials in staiiott aid leqieotaMity,^ 
vagtd hJBwite. 

"Fifty Bails of Retfierwood in disunt eoan- 
ties do not amouBt te value to Loid Vemon, re- 
siding abnostiKthesamepartsh. Hiami]titti%iU 
have a right to conclude tnat these people know 
something to my discfedit Ten to one tfiat, 
while ke^dngt «< at a. distsnee, My will be ex- 
tremely civil to Hm as a strangi^r in the eofmty." 

''^seenop^saifcile Uneoif connexion iKtween 
them." 

'* l^eie ia»hrays« tt*e of connexion between 
oooBtry neigl^ieure whwse lands adjoin : foxes to 
preserve, poaebets totepel, tfespttssers to fMOse- 
cote. Barlew threw out a fewer by his atten- 
tion about the keys of the park. Lord Yemon 
expects to be kytd-lieofeaant of the coimty, and 
a man of HamiUoni^ Ibimme is nUmays an objecr 
for coDCiliatfoni" 

" On his fifst anrlval, you seemed anxionii that 
his residence hern ^toctUl become as pleasant as 



" Of course, as a mesna of uniting him more 
closdy with ourselves. Consider what might 
be the consequence, were he left to run aibout the 
country in search of amusement, making pro- 
miscuous acqnaintanee at iratermg-plaees ! But 
I neither wish to see him fHed by the Rother- 
woods- at Walter^ expense, nor by the Ver- 
nons, in whose house he would be sure tc hear 
us named slig^ingly;" 

' " ^ the VemoDS, I am convfBced hils opihion 
would be unteflbeuced," cited Mr& B^mdyn, 
warmly. 

" Few people i^re sufBeienlly fiim to remidn 
uninfluenced by bearing persons daeAy <lispa^ 
aged. At all ev6Ats, to become intimate ar the 
Hyde would estmnge him fh^n out fireside, 
where it is essential to me he should be anchor- 
ed—at least till Wa1t6r<s inietests are secure. I 
shall giw him vaguely to understand, however, 
that my son expressly avoided an invitation to 
Rotherwood Caatle." 

The iHsffal expres^on of Mrs. Hamlyn's 
countenance evineed herdisgost at any attempt 
at imposition on their flnank-hearted friend. But 
her husband might have spared his designs! At 
the delate of Colonel Hamilton, the two young 
men, in- the course of their moming^^ shooting, 
had taken luncheon at the Hyde, and while 
pledgibig his cordial host ia an eouany cordial 
bumper of old Madeira, Lord Darttbrd^s discon- 
contents had bmrst fbrth. 

"And so, my dear sir," cried he tojColonel 
Hamiltbn, **this audacmus aimt and uncle of 
mine have invited vmi to a hat^, and pcesumed 
to omit Walter and myselfl I ied obtrageous- 
ly insulted, both in my own person and my 
ftiend's. Wlkat can they mean by it 1 Tboueh 
I hitd the ill luck* to shoot Lord Retherwood's 
favourite setter by mistake, the last time I en- 
tered his pcreserres, I sha'n't stand bein? snubbed 
by my own lawim uneie: Unless he make 
amends by an earty inWiatfon, I have serious 
thoughts of cutting him od*wfih a shilling 1^* 

"Nevermind, never m^^d," wasOblbne! Ham- 
ilton's cheeilbl exhortation in reply. " If this 
weather last, yonll have little to ree:ret in the 
doAMu;; and if ii-doHi't, why, as you inmitned me, 
my lord, you bad given up an expedition to Italy 
this winter solely that you might enjoy the sport 
of fbx-hnntfng, yoult amuse yourself a plaguy 
deal better with the Ormeau hounds tain in 
shoodog^tfae setterstof Oie earl." 
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^* I <20 prefer Irontiag to shoelmf, eertmnly, 
.aad I sufupos^ vxs unole will make that prefer- 
^Qce a miext lor lu» rude&eas/' ciriea Lovd 
Dartford. '* But there would have been no hana 
in giving one the cmtioni eh, Hamlyh?' emUin- 
aed he, addreseinff Walter, wiw was deep in kla 
«wn iefleetioa» and a ehicken-pie. ^'Yot mv 
pari, I would give the best run th« Diite of £l- 
TAston is likdjr to have tbie aeaaon for the eer* 
laintY. of ft iHeasam pafljr, eiieh as will be a&< 
ambled itext week at Rothowood Castle;'^ 
: " Oh 1 oh !" cried Colond Hatniltbii, who, likis 
anost jovial M gentlem6ii| was apt to suspeot a 
pretty girl as the l.atedt object of every good* 
looii^ youdg geDtleniaii,i" I'm bcgianiiig to see 
9IM9 what sort of hiod yon'ire wanting to take aim 
at at Rotherwood Castle 1 Bmtif that's the cnse, 
my lord, why net be satisfied where you arel 
Biaven't yott the game ia y«iir<owB hands, pngr, 
at Dean Park %" 

. Walter. Hamiyn, shocked by the indiscvetion 
«f this allosioD, yet awane that to.sileaoe the old 
man's reckless garmlitj' when once an idea had 
taken possession of his fimoy was a«t of the 
question, attempted to change the citaveisation 
ij exaggerated praise of Hodgsonis pale ale at 
table, which was the object of his disgast. But 
ahe attention of Gdonel Hamitten was not so 
•easily diverted. 

" Ay, ay I I knew HodgsoB wonid make a oob- 
-vert of you in time," cried he. " Worth hogs;* 
lieads of your heavy home4Mrewed ! The Dean 
Park ale sends me to sleep like one of Twad- 
•diem's speeches. I'm expecting my new sledge 
over from Birmingham,'^ continued he, turning 
!to the marquis; " and by deecge, my loid, yoa 
and Miss Lydia shall hare the .seasoning of it. 
J'U send it to Dean to-morrow alter brQutfiast^ 
and as the park ooads are fianaaously beaten by 
4he coals they've been leading this mondng, you 
-can't do better than refresh my old eyes with a 
^igbc of you bolb, by diiv&ig to Burlington to 
^neh. A snug drive in the smnr, eh ! my lord % 
INo cross chaperon^ no fussy ^vemess, only 
:two hhppy young faces glowing in the frosty aip. 
Well ! what say ye to my proposition." 
i ^'A tempting one, cetuinhr," replied Lord 
Partfopd, more evUasrassed man be had ever 
cfeU-in his life bv this inpliaereet allusion, in the 

fresence of Lydia's bsother, to a pnftrence he 
ad scarcely yet avowed even to himself. *' The 
•only obstacle is the improbability of Miss Ham^ 
lyn's accepting it, and the impostibUUy of my 
•even venturing to name it at Dean Park." 

" Pho, pho, pbo I What is there to prevent 
•two young people from enjoj^ing a haitnless di- 
-version, pray, who have a mind to each other's 
company 1 A hundred miles, too. from the pry- 
ing and scandirii-mongering of Lon'on 1 Where's 
4he harm of a drive, I should like to knowl" 

** lione, I hope, my dearsir !" cried Lord Dart- 
'^ord, rising ftom table, and snafching up' his 
'Shooting-cap to depart. ** For which reason, I 
trust you will not fotset your kind offer of the 
-sledge, that I may make an attempt to enjoy one 
. -with Mis. Hamiyn, if she will do me honour of 
'trusting my sledgemanship. Priority of age, yon 
IcQow! Mrs. Hamiyn and I first^ her son and 
<dlaughter next. I have a year and two months 
the ddvantage over Walter there, and claim 
precedency with the new toy. Come, Hamiyn, 
ve shall have just tamefor me coveys we mark- 
ed down in the turnips as we go home." 

On their way back to Dean Park, Waller 
JOamlyn made diven attempts ac wp<Aosy fyv 



the eccentricities of ihMr host But Daitfont 
discouraged all by pronouncing him, in round 
terms, to be '*a capitiEiI old fellow." 

'*^What atiacqvUsition you must find him in 
your thSn neiglh^ltrhoodr exclaimed the mar^ 
qttis. ^ When I heard from Copingtdn that yon 
were to have theVemons here this winter, I real* 
ly pitied yon I Lady Yeraion and her daughter 
are tiietwonMUt restless, plotting women of mt 
acquaintance t liord Yenion is a pompous c»- 
i>her, am * in-the-aame of the propheif, Fios' sort 
of feUow; Mtfd Aiberic, a FYenchifted prig ! I 
oonid not slandsuoh neighbours as the vemons. 
Bttt this pleasamt, open-hearted old soldier is 
really *resoure*." 

Walter Hamiyn, the aiokbitioit of whose life it 
was to beeomle the bosom friend of the French- 
ified pHg— the favodred admirer of the restless, 
plotting girl-^veplied eviisively that, as the Yer- 
'satLB lived chiefly in Northumberiand, and diere 
were election feuds between the families, thefr 
comings or goings were a matter of no moment 
to Dean Park. 

So thoroogfvly disingenuous, however, was 
this statement, that at that ver^ moment the 
banker was engaged in deliberatm^ on the day 
and the hour when, without positive compro- 
mise of hts digtiity, it became him to leave a 
cani of courtesy o^ his arrival upon the un- 
eonciliating peer with whom he was forced to 
keep np the sembliance of neighbourship, ti- 
dings having already reached him that the i&m- 
ily coach of the Vemons had been seen making 
its d<^ged way along the Ovlngton road, bring- 
ing the atcgtist family to spend a discontent^ 
wineerattheHyde; 

Though the severe definition hazarded by the 
yottng marouis of Lord Teinon was somewhat 
exaggem«ed, it would havis been difficult to 
boint out a man less happy in himself, or less 
disposed to admkifSter to the happiness of others. 
A victim to the moral dyspepsy arising from 
the repUetion of prosperity, the great man mur- 
mured away his useless life, ringing the golden 
bells of his gorgeous rattle with as doleful a 
measulv^ as though thi^ were solemnizing a fa- ' 
neral. 

The sullen dlsieoi^tent of his lordship did not 
rise, ih6ee^f tb the dignity of misantbh)pr, or 
pitttend to base itself on copsciousness or per- 
sonal superiority. Btit whereas his father, the 
late noble lonj, had enjoyed estates to the value 
of thirty thousand a year, he thought himself a 
much injured man to succeed to two thirds only 
of that amount, in consequence of the absorp- 
tions of a' long doWagerhoOd, and snperabound^ 
ing femily of brothers and sisters. But had 
Lord Vernon been quite candid with himself 
which f<^ peof^e atv in this world, he would 
have admitted that his chief quarrel agamst 
destiny consisted ih the good old age to whi'ch 
his father had sunFived. 

" I did not come into my property," was one 
of his favourite complain©, " till I was past the 
age for enjoying it." To which he did n'tft think 
it necessary to add that, when at length made a 
happy man by the death of his octogenariaa 
parent, he had /considerably encumbered an al- 
ready diminished rent-roll uy the anaonnt of his: 
post-obitS; 

Concerning the only rfeal calamity of his life* 

he was equally silent : the fact, namely, that 

soon after attaining his majortty he had become- 

a dupe to the designs of a fashionable match- 

I hiwtir, who, h&viBg falsely estimated the eldest^ 
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son of a peer h^visg already nnmbered three- 
score years as an excellent parHf resented it 
almost as a crime against herself and her chil- 
dren when, a fe^ years afterward, the old lord 
saw fit to discountenance her appraisements by 
a second marriage, followed by a nmneroos 
progeny. This worldly-minded wife had ezer- 
cis^, through life, consMerabte influence over 
ihe shallow mind of her husband; and, com- 
pelled to pass the first twenty years of their 
married life in modest competence, in lieu of 
the brilliant existence they had mutually pro- 
jected, Lord Vernon, when at length his vener- 
able parent obliged him by dropping into the 
grave, had lost the power of enjoying with due 
zest the death of his father. Sucli, at least, was 
the plain English interpretation of his murmurs. 
Indignant as he would have been had any one 
now suggested that kis survival might become an 
obstacle to the. pleasures of his children, certain 
it is that his father's length of days had been a 
burden to him. Let Christian moralists deter- 
mine whether such sentiments on the part of an 
enlightened man be not more culpable in the 
sight of God than the outrages of physical vio- 
lence so heavily visited in lower Ufe by the re^ 
tributive justice of the law. 

, Until, at the age of forty-five. Lord Vernon 
accomplished the long-coveted enjoyment of 
what he called independence — ^namely, a house 
in town, three country-se^ts, and a suitable es- 
tablishment—his poverty seemed to afford suf- 
Scient subject for his grumblings. His "wretch- 
ed allowance" (of three thousand a year), scarce- 
ly enabling him to enjoy his hi^nting in Leices- 
tershire, maintain his son at college, and be- 
stow upon his pretty affected daughter her due 
excess of the superficial accomplishments of 
the day, placed him, in his own estimation, in 
indigent circumstances. But on the attaininent 
of twenty thousand per annum, albeit the annu- 
al amount of seven thousand had been abstract- 
ed for evermore from the family rent-roll by the 
weakness of the old lord in favour of his junior 
branches, it seemed almost time he should find 
some more legitimate cause for discontent than 
pecuniary distress. 

A new evil opportunely presented itself. Gov- 
ernment began to use Lord Vernon almost as 
ill by. its precaiiousness as his father had done 
by his longevity. The adn^nistration to which, 
for many years past, he had pawned his vote io 
Parliament, on the private understanding of re^ 
ceiving an earldom, in redemption, on the death 
of his father, thought proper to resign a few 
months previous to that long-procrastinated 
event — ^with malice prepense, of course. Min- 
isters could have no stronger incentive for their 
resignation of office than to baffle the ambition 
of a newly -inheriting peer. 

Conscious that he had forborne to press his 
father's advancement to the earldcnn, solely un- 
der an apprehension that the old man mignt be 
tempted to increase the portions of his eight 
daughters when promoted into ladyships. Lord 
Vernon felt too angry with himself for having 
allowed the long-coveted object to slip through 
his fingers, not to contemplate the addition to 
his family honours with increased and increas- 
ing avidity. The gloomy turn of countenance 
acquired by brooding over bis domestic calami- 
ties during the lifetime of the late lord became, 
accordingly, more morose than ever; till the 
world, unaware of his secret sources of dissat- 
iBfaction, began to attribute to pride his lord- 



ship's ill-humoQ^d reserve. The surliness of a 
great man who has no justifying or ostensible 
cause for being out of sorts is usually so attrib*. 
uted. 

Nevertheless, the individual supposed by hi^ 
country neighbours to wear so sottr a visage 
simply because qualified by the peerage as 
"John, fourteenth LoM Vernon," stood in reali- 
ty so low in his own conceit, that he thought 
Idmself nothing because unable to accomplisb 
the coveted object of writing himself down John, 
the first earl. He cleariy felt that he should 
hove lived in vain unless ne achieved a step of 
precedency over his predecessor. 

The very motive of his lordship's preference 
of Vernon Castle as a residence over the Hyde 
was of similar instigation. So far from caring 
about the sociability of the neighbourhood, or 
despising the Warwickshire squirearchy, he 
took less pleasure in his ancient seat only he* 
cause overshadowed in the county by the su- 
perior distinctions of his iioble neighbours at 
Ormeau. The Duke of Elvaston was a greater 
personage than himself, and a more popnlar 
person. Having succeeded to his family hon- 
ours at ,an early age, his grace's connexion with 
the neighbourhood was an affair of forty years 
long ; a!nd he had, consequently, obliged twenty 
times as many people as Lord Vernon, and giv- 
exk away ninety-ancUnine times as many haunch- 
es of venison to the rich, and chaldrons of coals 
to the poor. Moreover, the duke had one of the 
best seats in England, and was master of a 
crack pack of fox-hounds ; and Lord Vernon, 
even had he been a worthier and better-temper- 
ed man, might have vainly attempted to contend 
against these truly great Britisn elements of 
popularity. 

Next to the sn])erior greatness of Ormeau,. 
Lord Vernon was jealous of the officious activ- 
ity of Dean Park. In his rare vfeits to the 
Hyde during the lifetime of his father, he had 
always fi^lt annoyed at meeting among the guests 
a man, a banker, who presumed to differ in pol- 
itics from the noble house of Vernon; a house' 
already moss-grown with antiquity at a time 
when that of Dean Park was still an unenclosed 
common ; and now that he bore in his own per- 
son the dignities of the peerage, he intended; by 
his chilling reserve, to replace the individual 
who exercised such unjustifiable influence in 
that part of the county, in the obscurity he con- 
sidered to be Richard Hamlyn's appropriate el- 
ement. The iTuke of Elvaston was, in shorty 
the upas over his head, and Hamlyn the fungus 
at his feet 

The offspring of Lord and Lady Vemon par- 
took of the nature of their parents, and were of 
the world, worldly. To form a desirable matri- 
monial connexion was the object of the one, to* 
avoid a disadvantageous one the object of the 
other. From the day Lucinda Vemon was pre- » 
sented, it had been the absorbing ambition of 
the deindanle and her mother to hail her as a 
marchioness ; and the son of the Duke of Elvas- 
ton happening to be married, they mutually 
shared Lord Vernon's antipathy to a neighbour- 
hood presenting no facilities for the realization 
of their favounte project. 

Under such circumstances, the beautifurseat 
of the Hyde might, perhaps, have be«i alto- 
gether deserted by its ungrateful proprietor but 
for the influenee of the son and heir over the- 
mind of his mother. Alberic Vemon, by dex- 
terpus allusions to *the improvidence of an vib^ 
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scsteeism tbat might have the ^fii^ct of exclti^ 
ding his father from the loid-licutenancy, which 
he represented as a step towards the earldom, 
wntinued to -bring his parents, during the hunt- 
ing season, within reach of th^ advantages of 
Ormean. 

That the environs of the Hyde contained tnore 
■than the Ormeau fox-homids, not one of the 
party cared to remember. The indigenous ikmr 
ilies were no more in their estimation than the 
oaks or beeches of. the neighbourhood —its 
cauliflowers or spinach ; people with whom ihey 
had no interest in common— no possible con- 
nexion. With the exception of the Hamlyn^ of 
Dean Park, none of them were even specific 
•enough to be hateful. 

Whenever questioned in Northumberland or 
town touching their Warwickshire neighbours, 
'iiady Vernon or Lucinda would reply, "We 
liave no one with whom we can associate, being 
out of visiting distance from Ormeau ;" while 
Alberic was often heard to boast that the sole 
advantage of the Hyde was its utter isolation. 

" No booby squires thereabouts, thank Heaven, 
to ride over the hounds, or try to hook one for 
iheir daughters. We have it all our own way 
at the Hyde.*' 

Though Lady Vernon and her daughter had 
a slight ballroom acquaintance with Walter 
Hamlyn, there seemed so little affinity between 
the fashionable captain of the Blues, and the in- 
significant family at I)ean Park that they had 
actually never been at the trouble of connecting 
him in their mind with their offending War- 
wickshire opponents. 

The Vemons were now visiting the halls of 
their ancestors with renewed disgust. Her lady- 
ship and her daughter had been vainly attempt- 
ing to persuade Lord Vernon into passing the 
# ^winter m Italy, in order to follow up at Rome 
what they fancied to be one of Che promising 
match-hunts of the London season ; while his 
^rdship, frustrated in his hopes that a change 
of ministry Was about to renew his pro^cts of 
promotion, felt more than usually aggrieved by 
the limited number of balls in his coronet. At 
6uch a moment, it required all the selfish perse- 
verance of young Vernon to determine his fa- 
ther to come and be shone upon by the superior 
res^endence of Ormeau. 

" My dear Inda, we must make some sacri- 
fices to your brother!" was Lady Vernon's re- 
ply to the peevish remonstrances of the repining 
young lady. " Alberic cannot, of course, dis- 
pense with his hunting — it is the chief business 
of life to a young man of his age; and were 
your father to enable him to set up an independ- 
ent establishment at the Hyde, we should be 
having him marry, or do some silljr thing or 
other. No great sacrifice for us to spe^id iix 
weeks there ! Indeed, as we always get ill with 
the damp or dulness of the place, it will afibrd 
an excellent excuse for taking a house at 
Brighton, for Easter, to recruit our health." 

"I suppose, then, we must make the best of 
it," sighed Miss VernOn, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. *^ One comfort is that there is no visiting, 
no goinj; out, no call upon one's attention. So, 
with plenty of new novels from Ebers's, and a 
new piece of braidwork from Brydon's. I trust 
I may be able to get through my period of pen- 
ance." 

Before the expiration of a couple of days, the 
young lady began to assert this with less cer- 
tainty of survival. Never had the Hyde ap« 



peared-so fnsappoitable. The weaUier was 
against them. A deep snow confined the Or- 
meau hounds to their keonel, and Lord Vernon 
and his son to their firesUe ; and Lucinda had 
all the eimui of her brother to support, in addi^ 
tion to her own. Lady Vernon; too, still smarts 
ing under her disappointments of the teason in 
the non-marriage ot her daughter, was forced to 
listen, hour aAer hour, to the ejaculations of the 
listless, useless, graceless husband, who pro- 
tested that, from the moment he was iwm, be 
had been a football for the fates, and thwarted 
in air his objects of existence. 

** It only required for me to determine to spend 
ai few weeks at the Hyde to bring such a winter 
as this!" gruii^^lcd Lord Vernon, as he stood 
roasting himself before the breakfast-room fire. 
"But 'tis the last time I ever risk the annojr- 
ahce. It is too absurd to be making the sa(^ri- 
fice of one's time and health in this detestable 
house, on pretence of giving Alberic his hunt- 
ing, when the hounds will probably not be out 
of their kennel half a dozen times in as many- 
weeks." 

" My father always labours to impress* upon 
me the vast self-sacrifice of his visit here," was 
the comment on this text, after Lord Vernon 
had left the room, of one who had been taught 
by his own parents the lesson of unfiliality. 
" But, after all, what but his own stinginess 
brings us to the Hyde 1, Were he to make a 

£ roper addition to my allowance, nothing would 
e more agreeable to m^ than to spend the win- 
ter at Melton. The Ormeau hounds are a very 
Xair pack, the Ormeau county, is tolerable; but 
a^ D^rtford was saying yesterday, the idea of 
coroparin? them with Melton is—" 

" Dar^d?'* interrupted Lady Vernon, to 
whom^ though apparently engaged in perusal 
of the Morning Post, her son's observations were 
addressed. 

" He was saying to me yesterday, I observed," 
resumed her son, " thai i^-" 

**Lord DuTifird was saying to you yester- 
day 1" again remorselessly interrupted her lady- 
ship, ** Why, where on earth did you see him 1" ' 

" At Ovington." 

'* Changing hofses, of course ! but I fancied 
he was halfway to Italy by this time." 

** He could not get leave, I fancy, for the 
scheme fell to the ground. He has been sta3ring 
in this neighbourhood." 

" At Ormeau, I cenclude. How unreasona- 
ble it is, Alberic. that your father should persist 
in being on suoh unsociable t«rms with those 
people t It is all very well to give out in the 
neighbourhood we come here for retirement--do 
not wish to go out on account of your father's 
gout, and so forth ; for there is not a soul within 
reach with whom we have the least object in 
associating. But rherb might surely be found 
some plea of exception for the Blvastons." 

" I'm sure I don\ know wAy. The Warwick- 
shire people are unexceptioiiably odious, and 
the Ormeau set worst of ail. As far as sporting 
goes, the duke is a valuable man, but his fami- 
ly bores are of the first magnitude. Those 
dreadful Irish nieces of the duchess, who are 
quartered at the Castle regulariy every hunting 
season, in hopes that some unhappy fellow may 
be netted during a long frost, or when laid up 
with a broken collar-bone. No, no, my father 
is quite right to relieve us from the hospitalities 
of Ormeau." 

** Yon never consider fer a moment the in< 
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ifcrasta or jcmr dSfcr/'^ eiM I#dr Yeaota, iiet- 
Usbly. 

** What adYBiiiagfe eofdd Inda posaibly dm?e 
ftt Onneaal Cos^tfigton is manned, poor feh 
low ! and aU the young mea in the house are 
mariied with a white cross, to be ont dowa for 
the Irish -nieces.^' 

" Yoa very well know^howerer, wiiat alteii* 
tion he paid to Inda last season," 

" Who, Cossiagtonr' 

" What nonsense 1 I am talking of lAsd 
Dartford." 

"But what has Dftitford to do with theJSl- 
vastoDs, modief 1'' 

^ " Yon said you spoke tohimirestexday, on his 
load from Ormean. 

"^ Indeed I said no sooh fhiag.'' 

" What rfirf you say, then r 

^ That he advised me strongly to join him in 
February^ at Melton." 

^But where has he been a^yiqg} than, in 
Wavwid^faiiel" 

"< At Hamlya the banker's." 

" How very strange ! He can't be in diflieul- 
ties .already ! What takes hisk to a banker^, I 
wonder 1" 

" The son is in the Blues, yen know. Dart- 
ford is in Hamlyn's troop." 

" That good-looking Captain Hamlyn we met 
at dinner at Elvaston House V 

"Precisely." 

" Why did you never tell me so before 1 We 
ought to xetum those Dean Park people's visit 
The grandlather was a great friend of the late 
Lord Vernon/* 

"QmndfiEitberl I thought they were peo^^e 
of yesterday." 

"And so they are; bnt Lord Yexnon was 
what is called a good neighbour, thait is, earing 
not a alraw' with whom he associated, so that 
he was sure of society. But I really believe 
these Bamlyns are inofenstve, gooa sort of 
people. How long was JjxbA Dartford these,?" 
. " I did not ask him. Some days, I believe." 

" How veiy provoking !" 

" W%y provoking 1" 

" Because we have been sitting over the fire 
for the last two moi9ings,.w«arying our hearts 
and souls out for want of sooething to do, and 
might just as well have dnven over to Dean 
Park." 

"In such weather 1" n 

" What signifies weather when one has an 
object in view 1" 

" It signifies very mu<^ to the horses. And 
what object can you possibly h^ve in drivinsr, 
in a deep saow, to eall upon a vulgar bankers 
vulgar wife 1" 

" To iittvite Lord Dastfofd here, to be sure." 

" Take out year horses and servants in such 
weather to accomplish w^t a note by the post 
would have settled equally w«ll." 

" I begr y<jiar paidou. I should: have had no 
ol^ection to ask bixaio the Hyde in an offhand 
sort of wayi biut, on the terms we are, I do. not 
choose to w^rite him «i formal fetter of invitayon. 
You know yiouwelf, Alberic, what remarks you 
always make when asked to a couotry'^ouse 
where there are trnmarried daughters." 

" That is, what remarks ym make, mother, 
which / am forced to echo. However, if you 
really wish to iavite Dartford in what you call 
an Qo'hand soit of way (of aU im^mmptusfaU^ 
loisvr the most treacherous— a positive gwi-^ 
pens J), you have still time. I inet hin yesterday 



aft OviDgkw, not, 41 you surmised, changing 
horses ; he was amply shoppiog for the people 
at Dean Park^ buying a skein of white worsted^ 
or some nonsense of that description. He 13^ 
not off these ^hiiee days." 

" What can possibly keep him loitering on i» 
sueh a house as that 1 Mrs.,Hamlyn is a dull, 
•motherly sort of wojiaan; the daughters are not 
giiown U|K My dear Alberic, if yon are golnf 
to the stables, say the carriage will be wanted 
a^ luncheon to drive over to Dean." 

Mr. V<emon rang the bel^ and reitejalifd the 
Qsder to the groom of the ohambers. 

" I have too much regard for old Robson U^ 
make his wig stand on end by any such outra- 
geous instructions " said he : and, pn pretence 
of letters to write, ne proceeded to shut himself 
up in his own room, to enjoy the morning, in.aa 
e^y-chair before |he fire, with his dog at hi» 
feet, a cigar in his mouth, and in his hand the 
last new novel of £?ig^ne Sue. 

Meanwhile, furred to the chiBb and with their 
feet ensconced in well-warmed Cka^uelier^ his 
mother and sister set forth upon their arctic ex- 
pedition ; a visit which, the .preceding day» 
would )iave been pronounced as unaccoa|>lisha- 
ble as one of the labours of Hercules, having 
suddenly become a trifle light as air wnen con* 
nected with the castles in the air dependant 
upoQ the <sapture of a maxquis. 



CHAPTER VI. 

If a malt be graciooi and oourteoof to atmigen, it 
riiowa that be li 00 toland eat off fwom other Umdi, but h. 
oontUient joined to them. If he easiljr pardon and aemit 
offenoes, it ihowa that hia mipd is planted ahova iHjiidet.. 
— Bacow. 

Little awaie of the motive of Lddy Tenon's 
umnsual condescension, Mis. Hamlyn received 
her euests with a quiet courtesy tliat not evea 
her hnaband!s anient desire to conciliats the 
&milv at the Hyde had ever availed to render 
servile. She was very sineere, however, in her 
expressions of regret that her ladyship should 
have attempted so long a drive In weather so 
severe, for the mere ceremony of a morning 
visit 

" 1 had business at Ovington, and a mile or 
two, more or less, makes no great difference," 
was the ill-bred explanation of the manoeuvring 
lady, afraid that hc^ latent object might be sus- 
pected, and scarcely knowing how to introduce 
the name of Jjord Dartford, so as to ascertaia 
whether her son's information wene correct; 
for already she pevceived herself mistaken ia 
the supposition that the backer's wile would be 
unable to refrain from some allnsion to so desi- 
rable a guest within, the first ten minutes of Iheir 
interview. « 

Mrs. Hamlyn's poUte etxpressions of satisfac- 
tion at the Tetuara of the Vernon family to the 
Hyde were met with an equally ill grace. 

<< We scarcely hoped to have the pleasure of, 
seeing your ladyship in Warwiekshire this win- 
ter," observed the nostess. "The newspapers 
had announced that you were on the point of. 
starting for Italy." 

^' Oh ! pray do not mentixm it*^be disappoint- 
ment was too trying*" interrupted Miss vemon, 
with an affected sigh. " After anticipating the 
delights of that charming climate, a winter in 
Warwickshire seems doubly insupportable. I 
do believe it always snows at the Hyde. Every 
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dii'Sstiitas we h»te spfenttbere^atleast^fhe show 
has bftefi a' foot deep on the gpotrnd.*' 

And both mother and daughter fell npoA tbeir 
family place as ferociously as though poor Mrs. 
Ha'ml^m wer^ accountable for all the crimes 
and inisdemeBBOfS of the oounty ! 
• "For my part, I snfifered so severely fitom 
rheumatism the last winter I spent at (he Hyde," 
resumed Lady Vimon. languidly, "that I had 
fully made op my mind neyer again to set foot 
in the house, unless in swaimei', as a nesting- 
place OB our way to the Korth." 

'* The house is oertdinly better adupted fot 
a sumitter residence," replied Mrs. Hamljrn, 
scarcely considering it civil to be too severe 
upon the femily-seat of her visiter. 

** Better adapted ? Say rather flwre ^ara^ /** 
retorted Miss Vew>on, with a Judder. "I know 
nothing for wtiieh the Hyde is adapted, ualess 
to figure in one of Chartotte Smith's equally oM- 
fiishloBed novels. I found one yesterday in the 
library, describing the place as though the Hyde 
had sat fbr its picture r 

« It would, however, have been cruel tipon my 
son to leav6 him alOne there, his first wmter In 
England,'' added Lady Vernon. "Alberic i^ 
passionately fond of huntiftg; and in these days 
everything is sacrificed to young people, and by 
young" people to their pleasures. 1 dare say 
you have the mortification to &id that Dean 
Faik owes a considerable portion of its attrac- 
Hon, in the eyes of Gaptain Hamlyn, to its vi- 
cinity to Ormeaul" 

Tnis was the longest aiid civillest speech Mrs. 
Hamlyn had ever yert heard from the lips of 
Lady Vernon, who'had not deigned to notice, on 
previous occasions, her relationship to Walter. 

** My son is certainly ibnd of hunting," was 
Sophia's meek reply. "But later in the season 
he tisually enjoys a few weeks at Mekon." 

" He is with vou at present, however, I be- 
lieve 1** resumed Lady Vernon, fancying she 
was veering round unperceived towards the 
marquis. 

" He will be here, I hope, till next week." 

'^ In that case, pray ten him he n^st lose no 
time in riding over to see us at the Hyde," was 
the gracious rejoinder of t\^e great lady. " Al- 
beric and Captain Hamlyn were sehoqlfellows. 
But there is some diSereiJtce of age between 
them ; and my son has been so Httle in England, 
that he has nad no opportunity oi cnltitating 
the acquaintance of young men of his own 
standing: a circumstance I regret more espe- 
cially in ^the case of those conneeted with him 
few^ tne common ties of interest in the county. 
Perhaps Captain Hamlyn will come over to- 
morrow without ceremoj^y, and dine and ^eep 
at the Hydel I am expecting my sister, Lady 
Middlebury, and her family." 

** My son would doubtless have had much 
pleasure in accepting your ladyship's invitation," 
repHed the astonished Mrs. aamtyp, "but—" 

Terrified by thte sotrn^ Of a disjunctive con- 
junction so sinister to her hopes, Lady Vernon, 
interrupting her hostess, recommenced heir at- 
tack. 

" Lord Vertton wouH have done himself the 
honour of calling on Mr. Hamljm, or accompa- 
nying me here to-day," said she, "but he has, 
unfortunately, ^ying ^mptoms of gout, which 
confine him to the house. The last time he was 
at the Hyde he experienced a very severe at- 
tack." 

"My s<m would, I am swe, have had great 



pleasure in waiting upon his lor^^p wiAour 
any preliminary ot the kind," resumed Mrs. 
Hamlyn, unable to account ior this excess of 
courtesy, "but at present we have a friend stay* 
ing with us in the house." 

*'In that case, it will only give us additional 
pleasure if he wtll consent to accompany Cap* 
tain Hamlyn," added Lady Vernon. •'^But X- 
fear I must now ask leave to ring Ibr my car- 
riage,** said she, with sudden recollection J *^my 
coachman made it an earnest request,, in behalT 
of his horses, that he might not have to put.u»- 
in your warm stable for so short a time, and 1 
do not like to keep him oul, poor old man, ia 
this bitter ooW." 

"There is always so much more ftiss about 
horses taking cold than human beings !" ob- 
served Miss Yemon, aside to Lydia (with whom 
she had been exchanging a lew insignificant 
sentences, in hopes to avoid overhearing the- 
nervous mention of Lord Dartford^s name);; 
while the simple-hearted girl, in her nlain mom-» 
ing-dress, sat cohtemplatiBg with admiratioa 
the number of ways and means by which iU^ 
could be rendered ornamental to the human fdi^ 
divine, as exemplified in ihe^fiEmcifol winter^dress^ 
of the London belle. 

" You will, I hope, have the goodness to ex* 
press all this to Captain Hamlyn and his friend,^' 
added Lady Vernon, a guuty conscience render* 
ing the name of the marqvifs unpronoimceahle. 
" We dine at seven— a liieral seven. But it will; 
be perhaps better if J write the hour on the two* 
cards I was about to leave in the hall, on the 
part of Lord Vernon.* 

" I can only promise to tkHver them,** observed 
Mrs.. Hamlyn) while her guest, who had risca 
to take leave, hastily inscribed in pencil on the- 
visiting-cards tbe date of the invitation. "The»- 
gentlemen must, qi course, answer for them-* 
selves.'' 

"Since you have kindly consented to pait 
with them, 1 consider,the engagement accepted,"' 
said Lady vernon, a tall, square-shouldered^ 
law-laying-down woman, to whonj, when she 
chose to cany a point, it seemed dimcult to per- 
sist in opposition. "One really has scropie*^ 
about sending men and horses across the coun- 
try with superfluous notes at such a season t 
Unless, therefore, I hear to the contrary, we 
s&all expect the honour of seeing Captain Ham-r 
lyn and his friend to-morrow, to dine and sleep- 
at the Hyde." 

' With a jshake of the hand fully qualified te- 
frostbite the fingers of Mrs. Hao^yn ana hec 
daughter, the Vemons now todt leave. ♦ 

** What extremely disagreeable people ! An* 
what covjld bring them Out to call upon ns ia. 
such weather!" exclaimed Lydia, the moment 
the carriage drove from the tloor, this being- 
Miss Hamlyn's first interview with the family. 

" It is not always easy to dive into the iJOtive* 
of so worldly a woman as Lady Vemon !" was- 
her mother's reply. "That she had some un* 
avowed motive, I fear I must conclude, for she 
is not a person who acts upon ordinary intpulse» 
of good nature. Lord Vemcm m ay wish to con* 
ciliate your father concerning some dectloa 
diflietllty, or there is some private biH, perhaps^ 
he wants to carry through the House. I know 
they are talking of enclosing AWerham Gorse." 

" In that case, surely papa would have beea 
included in the invitation. Jft seems almost rude 
that Lady Vernon should pointedly omit him|, 
yet invite others out of his house 1" 
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" Had TOOT &tber been invited, we xojm all 
have been iocluded in the party, and with th^ 
present family at the Hyde we are only, on 
terms of rare and formal dinner-panies. We 
have never, been offered beds. With Walter 
they may relax from these formalities. They 
meet Mm everywhere in town— he was at Eton 
with young Vernon, They will probably estab- 
lish a footing of intimacy with your brother." 

" 1 only tcust Walter will have the spirit to 
xefuse 1 Become intimate with people who have 
.kept svstematically aloof from his parents !" 

'"When yon have seen more of the world, 
I^dia,you will find that those who devote them- 
selves exclusively to high Society (as Walter 
seems inclined to do), do not analyze too curi- 
ously the motives of their associates. Walter 
must take the Vernons* civilities as he finds 
them, or he will not find them at alL" 

"But why not learn to dispense with themi 
Surely there is nothing very charming in the 
family r 

** Miss Temon and her brother are the only 
young people in the neighbourhood. When Mr. 
Vernon marries, his fathei will perhaps estab- 
lish him at the Hy^e.. It is certainly desirable 
that your brother, as the future owner 6f Dean, 
should be on amicable terms with so near a 
neighbour." 

. " From something Lord Dartford said yester- 
day, I should think Mr. Vernon never wovM 
marry!" observed Lydia. "He fancies, it 
seems, that every young lady he sees has dd- 
s^ns upon him, and is constantly refusing ii§ 
vitations, and running away ux>m country- 
kouses, on pretence that some family or other is 
trying to entrap him into a match I" 

"Did Lord Dartford tell you all thisi" in- 
quired Mrs. Hamlyn, with a heightened colour, 
vexed at the idea that a tone of such familiar 
pleasantry should have established itself, with- 
«nt her knowledge, between the young marquis 
and her daughter. 

" No, mamma ! He told me nothing. While 
lie was here, nothing passed between us you did 
not hear. But yesteraay, the billiard-room door 
beine open while I sat reading in the library, I 
beam Lord Dartford mention to my brother that 
he had met Mr. Vernon at Ovington (when he 
rode over to. inquire for letters), and liad almost 
persuaded him to take Dean rark on his way 
oome tp the Hyde." 

" I am very glad he did TiatT ejaculated Mrs. 
Hamlyn. 

"Walter, however, seemed vexed that Mr. 
Vernon had not accepted the proposal, and 
spoke of inviting him to dine and sleep here the 
first time the hounds met in the neighbourhood. 
' He won't comeT observed Lord Dartford, con- 
tinuing his game. *Why notV rejoined my 
brother. 'Because Alberic never shows his 
nose in a country-house where there is an un- 
jfosaried daughter.' Walter laughed at the idea 
of a child like myself being any obstacle to the 
movements of Mr. Vernon. * And why not V 
persisted Lord Partford. * As there is nothing 
to prevent your sister becoming his wife, except 
that Miss Hamlyn appears to have too good 
taste to throw herself away on a prig, I am pret- 
ty sure he would order post-horses and fly the 
country on the strength of. your invitation !' 
Both Lord Dartford and Walter then began to 
jquiz Mr. Vernon as a coxcomb. So that, in 
spite of Lady Vernon's anxiety to promote her 
son's intimacy with Walter, and spare the ex- 



posure of oar groom* to the weather sie was 
not afraid to encounter, I fear an excuse will 
have to be forwarded to*night across Braxham 
Ferry I" 

Most probably; but from Colonel Hamilton, 
not from your brother. I am persuaded Walter 
will go. Even were he disinclined for the party, 
his father would persuade him." 

Ac that moment Mr. Hamlyn, who had been 
occupied with business in his justice-room, made 
his appearance to inquire the purpprt of Lady 
Vernon's visit; and in the mere consciousness 
of having just uttered his name, the cheeks of 
his wife became suflfused at his sadden entrance. 
The suspicions of the mistrustful man were in- 
stantly awakened. Certain that he was thb 
subject of the conversation which had stopped 
short on his arrival, and unaccustomed at pres- 
ent to regard his daughter as niore than a child, 
he could not support the idea of confidence be- 
tween Lydia and her mother in which his name 
had mention. 

" Lady Vernon appears to have communi- 
cated very astounding intelligence," said he, 
examining the countenances of both with a de- 
gree of severity that. increased th^r confusion. 

" She surprised me, certainly,'' replied Mrs. 
Hamlyn. trying to rally her spirits, " by com- 
ing out in such weather merely to invite Uolonel 
Hamilton and Walter to dine to-morrow at the 
Hyde !" 

CoUmd HamJUUml Why, they are not even 
acquainted,'* retorted her husband. 

" She lell Lord Vemcm's card for him in prop- 
er form, and a written invitation for both." 

" Very anaccountable !" cried Mr. Hamlyn, 
shrugging his shoulders, stung with his usual 
jealousy at the idea of me nabob receiving at- 
tentions likely to extend l^is connexions with 
society. A moment's reflection, however, sug- 
gested that, since it was impossible to suppress 
the invitation, his best policy wajs to assume Ihe 
credit of having suggested the civility oi the 
Vemons towards a friend and guest of his iam- 
ily. 

" I have to ask a favour of you, my dear col- 
onel," cried he, addressing the okl gentleman, 
who at that moment made his appearance with 
Walter, after whom he had been hobUingin his 
morning's duck shootings ^rd Vernon is anx- 
ious you should waive ceremony as a country 
neighbour, and accompany my son to-morrow, 
in a friendly way, to dine and sleep at the Hyde. 
His lordship is an invalid, 9r would have made 
the invitation in person. Lady Vernon, how- 
ever, has been here as« his delegate, entreating 
Mrs. Hamlyn's interference to obtain your as- 
sent." 

Poor Lydia, amazed at this fluent exposition, 
gazed in utter consternation, first at her father, 
and then upon the old gentleman it purported to 
deceive. 

" It was my Lady Vernon's carriage, then, we 
saw passing the lodge as we came out of Woods- 
field Hanger," cried he. "Such folly, such 
ostentation ! outriders in a frost that migbt split 
a flint!" 

"She came only to leave these two cards of 
invitation for yourself and my son," resumed 
Mr. Hamlyn, in an extenuating tone. 

Walter, who had been disencumbering him- 
self of his shooting paraphernalia in the hall, 
now entered, his handsome face radiant with 
exercise, to receive his share of the explana- 
tion; bat the self-possessed Loiudoa man was 
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«lRlip«s n^t to betnjT lus sniptifie |ii«x^iiia- 

" Very cool, upon my word," said he, " to 
^fiy Hf^J op^ would leav^e a comfortable fii^ 
«ide, in 8uc^ weatUer as this, to join a family 
^iinnei-party half a dozen miles on 1" Satisfied 
tiiat his father would not hear of his refusing an 
invitation from the Vemons, and that he should 
•he compelled to follow his inclinations, he threw 
iiimself into an armchair with an air of indig- 
•natioQ at the unexpected presumption of the 
Jiyde. 

with aU the candour of girlhood. Lydia ex- 
d)anged a triumphant glance with her mother, 
•exultiagly implying, "You were wrong. My 
to>ther has too much spirit, you see, dear oio- 
ither, to be at the heck of such people as the 
Vemons." 

" It is certainly asomewhat unceremonious in- 
vitation," gravely observed Mr, H^mlyn. " But 
at your age, Walter^ weather or distance sel- 
dom f(Mrm auvo^tacle to a pleasant engagement ; 
and Lord Vernon, having known you from a 
♦3boy, feels, of course, entitled to treat you with 
greater ibeedom." 

** But he has not known Colonel Hamilton, 
sir, from a boy," remonstrated "Walter; "and 

"Aware of the kmg-standing friendship be- 
tween Hamilton- a];id myself," interrupted the 
banker, "he builds perhaps upon the old adage, 
' the iriends of my friends are my own.' At all 
eveitts, it is clear that the liberty he has taken 
arises irom the commendable desire of establish- 
ing a iboting of good neighbourship between 
Burlington Manor and the Hyde." 

" 'Tisn't the want of ceremony would prevent 
my going," observed Colonel Hamilton, heartily ; 
**oik the Qonlrary, the only thing that pleases 
itte in the invitation is the free-a^d-easy style 
^oii't, which is better than I expected from the 
^reat don at the Hyde. I'm bi^inning to have 
^ handsomer notion of the family, 'pen my life. 
However, this weather is nai the thing for a long 
drive in pumps and silk stockings/' 

"!^ there are beds ofiered, you would, of 
^course, drive over to dress," pleaded Mr. Ham- 
lin. " My horses would take you these in forty 
soinuies." 

Lydia fixed her eyes anxiously on the face of 
the old man thus plausibly tempted. Though 
wholly unconscioua of the blunder which had 
.<K:curred concerning Lord Dartford*s invitation, 
she felt that the warm, frank nature of her ex- 
• eellent friend would be out of place among all 
these artificial people. Nothing but awe of iier 
father jMrevented her from darting forward with 
an entreaty to Colonel Hamilton that he would 
2u>t be beguiled into a visit to the Hyde. 

Aware of his innate sociability, she discern- 
ed, with regret, symptoms of relenting in his 
'Countenance. An invitation of av/y kind had 
been for many years so unattainable a pleasure 
with him, that the abstract idea had not yet lost 
its charm. He could not bear to say " no" to 
any man sufficiently well-disposed towards him 
to invite him to dinner. 

" Well, Master Watty, what say ye to all 
this 7" cried he, ad4ressinff Captain Hamlyn, 
who sat balancing himself with a supercilious 
air in his chair, divided between his incltnation 
to snatch the olive-branch tendered by the Ver- 
nons, and his dread of appearing at the Hyde in 



hod in Loid Venon's old AoBtrholmfii a Ma&oN 
house, I'm your man! From the day of my 
arrival in the county, these people have always 
been doing one civil thing to me or another. 
Moreover, this is the first opportunity I've had 
of seeing your high-flying London ladies, which. 
to my notion, is worm the hazard of a catarrh.** 

On a hint from his father, Walter sufifered 
himself to be victimized. 

"It is unlucky enough," said he, carelessly, 
as he left the room to dress for dinner,*" that 
Darttprd should have been foroed to hurry awav 
this morning by the news of his mother's ill- 
ness, for his beiLg here would have aj^rded a 
pretext fi>r refusing; a pretext not very satisfhe- 
tory to the Vemons, however, for I remember 
that, in London, they were always besetting him 
with attentions." 

Even under the heavy infiiction of a great 
fall of suow at Christmas, the country-bouses of 
England are unquestionably the most " comfort- 
able" residences in the wond; ine&ble temples 
of egotism, whereof pie most scientific archi- 
tects and upholsterers of the day tax their in- 
vention to polish the comers so as to defy the 
influence of all seasons and their change. In 
these cozv burrows of privileged self-love, all 
is effected with patent precision ; and miracles 
are wrought by the more than magic influenee 
of the golden rod, to confer upon some isolated 
mansion ahd its park those condensated attrac- 
tions and enjoyments which other countries seek 
in the colonization of cities, or the sparkle and 
Animation of the courts of kings. 

To the influence of fox-hunting, a pursuit 
which, under the molestations of railroads and 
other modem contingencies, is said (laud we the 
gods!) to be on the decline, is usually attribated 
the peculiarity of taste which exiles English 
lamilies into the denuded country at the roost 
unpropitious moment of the year. But the real 
secret of their delight in their country-seats is 
an instinct of exclnsivism; a pride in the self- 
sufficient dignity of a well-ordered home, Im 
which the social circle may be as fastidiously 
select as they think proper. 

The noble owner of some ^b castle glories 
in making it almost as agreeable to his guests as 
a mansion in Ghrosvenor Square, by bringing 
down daily fh)m |Mvn the freshest London fish 
and London scandal, the last new boobs and 
engravings, periodicals and caricatures. Just 
as the Chinese embellish their little, flat, sandy 
gardens with artificial rocks and factitious moun- 
tains, the hard-working entertainer of a fasbioa- 
able Christmas party exercises his laborious in- 
genuity that nothing may be wanting in his 
country house ("his country-house") whicli his 
friend might not have enjoyed better in town. 

With the thermometer below freezing point, 
so as to neutralize the effect of any possible 
superiority of atmosphere, and imprison the 
weary guests within tne over-stoved house, the 
captives continue to smile encouragingly upon 
each other's sufferings ; and though inexpressi- 
bly weary of themselves and each other, persist 
in congratulating their host on the superior so- 
ciability of a country party in winter time, en- 
deavouring by their laboured vivacity to dis- 
guise the growing Oppression of their spirits. 

" After all, we shall not find it so dreadfully ^ ' 
dull here!" was Lady Vernon's consolatory 
apostrophe to her daughter on the morning they 



company with such an OstrogoA as the colonel, were expecting their new guests, casiinsr an ap- 
[^ If you choose to take the chance of a damp ' proving glance at the exotics with which the 
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zealous groom of the chambers had decorated 
the apartments, and the blazing fires which dif- 
fused a cheerful glowoYer the cosily but gloomy 
hangings. " Your father, in one of his fits of 
hypochondriacism, determined that (in conse- 
quence of the expenses of Alberic's election, 
and those few miserable fites he authorized me 
to give in London for your debiU we should 
have no regular Christmas party here this win- 
ter» that is, no one but my family and his. But 
the Middleburys will fill the house for a week, 
and afford a pretext for inviting stragglers from 
the hunt, and persuading Dartford to prolong his 
visit: luckily enough, by-the-way; for Lord 
Vernon is always so out of spirits or so out of 
humour (which ke calls a fiying gout), that, had 
we been quite alone, I should scarcely have ven- 
tured the invitation." 

' "Have you said anything about it to papal" 
inquired the fair Lucinda, arranging her work- 
table in elegant confusion, so as to secure being 
discovered in a becoming attitude. 

" I told him it was indispensable to invite a 
few young men j for that, if Alberic were our 
ofUy beau, he would find nis cousins a horrible 
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"Papa would certainly like few things less 
than a match between my brother and Susan 
or Fanny Middlebury," replied Miss Vernon. 
"Family intermarriages I nave always heard 
him attack as lopping off the main branch of 
a tree." ' ^ 

"Not more than he disapproved my having 
invited young Hamlyn. Me has had election 
squabbles with the family, and dislikes the 
Dean Park people as upstarts land pretenders." 

"But papa cannot call Lord Dartibid an up- 
start or preteaderl" 

" He seems to think all the less of him for be- 
ing the bosom friend of the banker's son. In 
Older to avoid being obliged to talk to joung 
Hamlyn, therefore, he insisted on havmg to 
4inner to-dav the Barlows of Alderham, whom 
we never ask above once during our stay at the 
Hyde, as a matter of ceremony, to keep up the 
agent's respectability in the county." 

"What people to meet Lord Dartford I And 
do they come 7^* 

"The woman Barlow is i|l, and excuses her- 
self (I do not suppose she nnds her visits here 
very agreeable.) The husband comes, I am hap- 
py to say, for he is a rational sort of person, 
who helps one amazingly through the dinner- 
talking, and will be at the trouble of answering 
Sir Hen'fy Middlebury's eternal questions. One 
is obliged to have somebody belonging to the 
house qualified to discuss farming and poor- 
laws (which Lord Vernon will not trouble 
himself to do) for the country gentlemen." 

" Sir Henry is certainly a dreadful bore," ob- 
served Lucinda. * " And then he looks so like a 
churchwarden — so spruce, and wiggy, and re- 
spectable. But how are we to manage, dear 
mamma, about Lord Dartford 1 Of course he 
must take you out, and Aunt Middlebury and 
Fanny will sit on either side papa. But proj^ 
tell Alberic to place Susan Middlebury on the 
side opposite the fire ; upon whic^, on pretence 
of being cold, I can take the vacant place next 
to Lorof Dartford. Sir Henry, who will take 
me in to dinner, is much too great a wiseacre to 
notice what is going on." 

Scarcely was the plan of the opening cam- 
paign adjusted, when the clang of the haU |)ell 
became audible. 



"The Middleburys soeariyr exctaimedMiSS 
Vernon. " What wwwi^mc <nisagef' 

"They could not well manage otherwise," 
said Lady Vernon. " My sister wrote me worn, 
they were to sleep at Uplands, which is only 
thirty miles from hence ; and, being obliged to> 
start after breakfast, as* there was a party in the 
house, she is forced to arrive here an hour too* 
soon. With her sister, she felt privileged to 
take such a liberty." 

The Middleburys were not people qualified to 
make the. embarrassing hour, when newly-arri- 
ving guests are neither at home nor •company, 
pass more pleasantly ; or, rather, there was som^ 
thing in the hoUowness and heartlessness of the 
Vernons which imposed constraint even on their 
family connexions. Sir Henry was simply « 
painstaking and rather solemn country-gentle- 
man, so eager to do everything in the ri^ht i^ay, 
and according to the most approved pnnciplei^ 
that he stretched himself upon a rack of perpet^ 
ual experiment Absorbed in the study of all 
the new systems and patent invemions of the 
day, he was either absent in society, or rouse<f 
himself only to bore people, till they wished 
him absent, by the development of his crotchety 
speculations. 

His lady- wife was a coUet monti of prudery 
and rigid education-monger, who, having lived 
for the last twenty years enveloped in a severe 
course of governesses and masters, regarded her 
two pretty daughters rather as the result of her 
excellent Trimmerism than as pleasant com*- 
panions or afiTectionate children. Every careless 
word uttered by Susan an.d Fanny was instantly 
submitted by their mother to rigid analysis, and 
referred back to some entry in her education- 
leger. Any rash notice of a rainy day was^ 
connected by mamma with their early doses of 
Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on Atmospheric^ 
Phenomena i nor could Susan take out her lead- 
ed netting-cushion without producing a cross- 
examination from her mother on the first prin- 
ciples-of mechanics, as imbibed (with their 
bread and milk) from the dialogues of Joyce. 
# Held in this precise maternal subordinatiou, 
the two girls, though naturally cheerful, unaf- 
fected creatures, had become as stiff and starch- 
ed as the farthingaled maids of honour of Glueen 
Elizabeth. This was their first visit to the 
Hyde; and, being still guiltless of a Londoa 
season, they stood in considerable awe of their 
cousin, Lucinda Vernon, whom they knew to 
be one of the feshionable beauties of the day. 
Seated on the edges of their chairs, glancing 
ever and anon at Lady Middlebury for signals 
to regulate their answers and deportment, the 
two poor girls looked almost as much in tor- 
ment as if undergoing the process of thumb- 
screwing. 

Miss Vernon was, however, in the mood to be 
gracious, even to her country cousins. Flutter- 
ed into high spirits by Lord Dartford's unexpect- 
ed arrival in Warwickshire, she entertained lit- 
tle doubt of bagging her bird while thus sporting 
on her own manor, and upheld by her own keep- 
ers. A high-bred girl is never seen to greater 
advantage than when assisting to do the honours 
of her father's country house; and the good-hu- 
moured, open character of Dartford rendering it 
indispensable to eschew all imputation of cold- 
ness or hauteur, sVe welcomed Susan and Fan- 
ny as cordially as though she were about to 
stand for their county, inquired cousfnishly after 
their little brothers and sisters, hoped they had 
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lin^nglU ^mr music with th«n, an4 tried to be- 
guile the time till the dressing-bell by exhibiting 
the fa^tiae of Messrs. Jabot, Vieuxbois, Crepin, 
Be la Linotti^fe, and the diverd^ other albruus of 
platitudes invented to supply topics of conver- 
sation for a tongue-tied country house. 

The two simple-hearted girls were enchanted. 
Already the numbness engendered by a long 
drive in a severe frost, and the repeated exhor- 
tations of Lady Middlebury, previous to their 
arrival, that they should sit straight, hold up their 
iieads, and attend to the use of the subiunctive 
mood, was beginning to give way, and the long- 
dreaded visit to Aunt and ITncie Vemon, which 
was to be the crowning probation of their ac- 
complishments, to lose a portion of its terrors. 
The Hyde, though mentioned in historv, and 
epgraved in picture-books, was no such very 
alarming place afler all: and, provided their 
cousin Alberic, the travelled man, did not ex- 
amine them very severely in their Italian and 
Oerman, or Lord and Lady Vernon stand be- 
hind them during their execution of their grand 
-duet in C minor, they trusted they might get 
•through their week without much agony of body 
or spirit 

Just, however, as they were becoming ac- 
climatized to the snug morning-room, and be- 
ginning to wonder whether the chaise-seats were 
unpacked, and the macid waiting in their dress- 
ing-room, in stalked Lord Vemon, looking a 
thousand domestic tragedies, and with the coun- 
tenance of Count. Ugolino on the eve of devour- 
ing his children. 

In vain did the Middlebuiys rise from their 
seats to be welcomed and noticed. Witk every 
previous disposition to bear with fortitude the vis- 
itation of his wife's family, his lordship could 
scarcely command his feelings of irritation suf- 
ficiently to be civil. 

" Will you be so very obliging as to peruse 
ikiSf and explain its meaning," said he, address- 
ing Lady Vemon in a tone or wounded dignity, 
startling even to his unimpressable daughter, 
and placing an open note in her hand ; ^where- 
upon the lady of the house, amid the general si- 
lence of the room, cast her eyes ovtfr a few 
lines, indited on thick wire-wove, in a clerkly 
hand, to the following tremendous purport: 

" Dean Park, Thursday morning. 
" Colonel Hamilton and Captain Hamlyn will 
have the honour of dining with Lord and Lady 
Vemon this day, at half past seven : and of ac- 
cepting her ladyship's polite offer of beds at the 
Hyde." ' ^ ^ 

.Nothing very obscure or involved in the phra- 
sing of the note I Yet, succinct and straight- 
forward as it was, Lady Vemon chose to read 
it over a second time ere she formed any very 
decided conclusions about the matter; and, on 
once more attaining the full stop following the 
fatal words *' the Hyde," almost wished it could 
have been prolonged into the prolixity of one of 
Sir Charles Gran&on's epistles, so embarrassing 
did she find her situation with regard to her 
justly irritated spouse. 

The preceding night, she had duly announced 
to Lord Vemon that the Marquis of Dartford 
•was coming to join the Middlebury party at the 
Hyde: hinting ihat, with such a snow on the 
^ound, and such a capital billiarpl-table in the 
house, it would be their own fiiult if he quitted . 
ihem otherwise than as the declared lover of 



.thctir daughter, vhich exposition msst be fiesh 

in the remembrance of the indignant Lord Ver- 
non. Nor was the impression less vivid in her 
own, that, a few days before their journey into 
Warwickshire, his lordship had observed to her, 
" We have got a new neighbour at the Hyde — 
a purse-proud nabob — a vulgar friend of Ham- 
lyn the banker. I find from Barlow that he h^s 
been intruding, and making himself troublesome 
to the keepers, having, as a tenant of the Bur- 
lingtons, been allowed the usual privileges. We 
must, of course, exchange cards with this per- 
son, but I shall take especial care that the ac- 
quaintance goes no farther." 

And it was after this marital warning she 
had to account for inviting the purse-proud 
nabob to dine and sleep in the most familiar 
manner at the Hyde I 

" I fear there must have been some unfortunate 
mistake," said she, at length summoning cour- 
age for the confession of her offences. " Alberic 
informed me yesterday that Lord Dartford was 
staying at Dean Park, and I thought the oppor- 
tunity a good one for inviting him here. I was 
mistaken— my son was mistaken — we were all 
mistaken. My card of invitation appears to 
h^ve reached the wrons person." ^ 

" Wrong indeed '.—the horrible Bengal tiger 
of Burlington Manor ! However, since it was 
a mistake, a mistake it shall remain. I will in- 
stantly write and explain for whom the invitation 
was really intended. No occasion for us to be 
entangled in so unsatisfactory an acquaintance." 
" Certainly not !" burst in faint murmurs from 
the lips of all present, in reply to an interroga- 
tory glance addressed by Lord Vemon in suc- 
cession to the whole circle. 

But Lady Vemon, though apparently assen- 
tient among the rest, no sooner saw her nusband 
direct his steps towards the writing-table, and 
open the lid of the envelope case, evidently with 
the most epistolary intentions, than she expe- 
rienced qualms of conscience. 

" After all," said she, '* it is no fault of Colonel 
Hamilton's that Mrs. Hamlyn should hare 
fancied it was him I intended to. designate as 
* the friend staying with them at Dean.' " 

'* I am convinced the whole affair is an im- 
pertinent mystification, preconcerted on the part 
of the Hamlyns," persisted Lord Vemon. " It 
is only to me such adventures ever happen. I 
am ceriainly the most unlucky person in the 
world. A man actually invited to dine in my 
house, whom I never beheld in my life, and 
whom I had expressly pointed out to my family 
as an object of avqidance." 

" Colonel Hamilton is universally respected 
in the neighbourhood, I find,", pleaded Lady 
Vemon. " Even Mr. Barlow was mentioning 
yesterday how active and useful they found 
him as a magistrate." 

" There is, surely, no occasion for me to have 
all the useful magistrates in the county quar- 
tered in my house," snarled her lord, still rust- 
ling the blotting-book. 

" Any insult offered to such a man, however, 
would only recoil upon ourselves." 

" Who talked of offering him an insult 1 I 
simply intend to state that the invitation he has 
received was intended for the Marquis of Dart- 
ford, and that he is under a mistake." 

" Which amounts to a request that he will not 
come and dine here to-day. What is such a 
prohibition but an insult 1" exclaimed Lady Ve^^ 
non. * 
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"Itisyodfo^hfkuft* You sbodM bave been 
more explicit. People cannot be too explicit 
about dinner-invitacions. Wby, so vague a 
dCDniiion as ' the friend staying at Dean Park* 
might have brought down upon qb something 
far less reputable in the way of acquaintance 
than this East India colonel— some of Mr. 
Hamlyn's city Connexions, for instance.'* 

"Certainly, it was very careless: on the 
whole, we may consider ourselves fortunate that 
it is DO worse,"*' said Lady Vernon, trusting that 
her husband was beginning to mollify, so vehf 
fasUdioas did he show hii^elf in the selection 
of a pen. 

" we met Lord Dartford changing horses at 
• Barsthorpe this morning, the first stage from 
Uplands,^* said Sir Heftry Middlebury. " The 
postmaster asked leave to give his lordship the 
first Turn-om, as he had been sent for express, it 
seems, to Dartford Hall, the marchioness being 
dangerously ill. I noticed his lordship's car- 
riage J because, to my surprise, it had neither 
Collmge's axles, tior grasshopper springs. I 
-was assured that, in London, no carriages were 
built nowadays without Collinge's patent axles 
and grasshopper springs. I had a new one from 
Leader last spring, solelv with a view to a 
orane neck (the Comte de Bambis, wheti he 
was staying at Middlebury Park, having been 
greatly surprised that, with ffWr narrow turn-in, 
we should venture oh a carriage without a crane- 
neck) ; and I was begini^ing to be afraid I was 
again in the wrong box, my new coach having 
neither CoJlinge's axles nor grasshopper springs. 
But when I saw that the Marquis of Dartford, 
who, as one of the richest, is, I conclude, one of 
the most fashionable young men of the day^ had 
neither Collinge's axles nor grasshopper springs, 
I instantl)r observed to Lady Middlebury — " 

" If I miffht venture to hazard a remark on the 
stibiect," observed Lady Vernon aside to her 
husband, lowering her voice and leaning over 
his chair, so as not to interrupt the drowsy 
^ prosification of her brother-in-law, " I should 
strongly advise your receiving Colonel Hamil- 
ton as though no error had occurred. Reflect 
what a triumph it would afford the people at 
Dean Park to find that we had been anxious to 
attract a guest like young Dartford out of their 
house. Think what a history they would make 
of it in their vulgar circles. But if they were 
able to add that we had treated with Ill-breeding 
an old gentleman, an old soldier, guiltless of 
ofience towards us, and no less than ourselves 
betraved into the scrape, the fault Would be 
wholly on our side in the opinion of the world." 

"I should certainly be sorry," replied Lord 
Vernon, whose first explosion of ire having $Ub- 
sidecl, he was beginnings to sink into his usual 
apathetic distaste for scenes and explanations, 
or the exertion of note-writing and sending; '<! 
should be seriously annoyed, indeed, that any 
occurrence at the Hyde justified Mr. Hamlyn, 
the banker, in mixing up my name with the his- 
tory of his hospi tali ties at Dean Park. Pe rhaps, 
therefore, on the whole, it will be best to pass 
over this offensive mistake as lightly as possible." 

" A man of Colonel Hamilton's age can never 
be so objectionable an acquaintance as a young- 
er person, particularly as regards Alberic and 
Inaa," pleaded Lady Vernon, greatly relieved. 
" Besides, it will be easy to receive this new 
neighbour of ours in so /ormal a manner as to 
give him little inclination fornretuming to the 
Hyde." 



" I fear yo« are right," rfejditted hfo YtiOM^ 
tearing an the note he had comn^enced, ana 
crossing &e room to thxx>w the fragments into 
the fire. "All that remains for us is to submit 
heroically to the evil. If Colonel Hamilton be 
an intentional introder, my coldneAs wiU afibrd 
him a proper rebuke, and preserve ns from 
farther advances should Ae whole affair have 
been as accidental as you suppose." 

The dressing-bell having now rung, the party 
dispersed, the poor Middlebury girls horror- 
stru<* anew by the grandeur of so august an un- 
cle and aunt, and fearing they should never hold 
their heads high enough, preserve sufficient de- 
corum, or execute the chromatic scale wiA suf- 
ficient accuracy for the satisfaction of a &miiy^ 
so fastidious. 

Such was the circle iMlo which the warm- 
hearted and hospitable Colonel Hamilton was^ 
about to become an involuntary intruder. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The highest life is aft e dreary vo&d, 
A rack of pleaiores where we muat invent 

A flOmeihlng Wherewith&l to be luiBoyM. 
Bards may sing what they wilt about ** Ctatalent I*'' 

"OoBfente^'* when trftnslaled, means bat ''doy'd,** 
And beoee arise the woes of sentlmeBt. 

Btkok. 

Br Geoiige ! these nobs know how to mann-^ 
facture a pleasant berth for themselves," ex- 
claimed Colonel Hamilton to his young com- 
panion, when, alter emerging from the long, dark 
avenuo) alter a drive of three quarters of an hoar 
over the moonlit snow, they came upon the fine^ 
femde of the venerable mansion, every window 
of which seemed radiant with reflected light. 
" Your father was quite right. The distance is 
a mere trifle. In my fur cloak, I vow IVe beea 
as snug as by my parlour fire. After all, what 
signifies a frostbitten nose when a pleasant^ So- 
ciable party's in the windV* 

The glowing hall into which they were now 
ushered, and the troop of highly-disciplined 
servants in attendance, perfected his elation of 
spirit. It had been settled that, unaccustomed 
at present to the ways of the house, they should 
arrive dressed for dinner; and, as they had 
made their appearance with military exactness,, 
the drawing-room contained, on the entrance of 
the punctual gttests, only a blazing fire, a pro* 
fusion of light, and the morning papers just ar- 
rived from town, which the groom of the cham- 
bers officiously placed on the table nearest the* 
old gentleman, whose liberal housekeeping and 
open-handed habits secured him fhr higher re- 
nown in the steward's rooms of the neighbour- 
hood than awaited many a man of lolUer an- 
nouncement. 

' " The Morning Chrdnicle of to-day, I vow and 
declare," cried Colonel Hamilton, instantly en- 
sconcing himself in an armchair, which he drew 
towards the fire, to the serious detrittnent of the 
symmetrical arrangements of the room ; then, 
taking out his spectacles to make himself per- 
fectly comfortable, ** I wonder / never thought 
of getting down the morning papers by the day- 
coach !" said he, addressing over his shoulder 
the dismayed Walter, who stood eiegaiit and 
graceful on the hearth-rug, in his well-starckfed 
white cravat and wfell-cut black coat. " Why^ 
'twould have shortened by half those deusid 
long imt6lr eV6ning!d. Ay, ay^ let th^se lords 
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alone Ibr takbg care of themselres ! Bat, bless 
me! what have we got heret 'Overland 
Mail pftOM IndyI' Why, 'twasn't expected 
these three davs. By George I ' By ExTRibR- 
DiNARY Express/ And I shouldn't have known 
an item about the matter afore to-moirow morn- 
ing but for coming here. So, so, so I" 

" And, with his legs comfortably crossed, and 
a heavy silver candlestick taken from the table 
interposed between his spectacled nose and the 
newspaper, the colonel gave himself up, heart, 
soul, and body, to the ecstatic en^yments of a 
quidnu/tic—en}oymenis only fully understood by 
those who have passed their lives in a remote 
colony ; when, lo ! the drawing-room door was 
thrown open by the page, and in stalked Lady 
Vernon, majestic in point and black velvet, ar- 
rayed in costume and countenance as for the 
part of Lady Macbeth. Closely following came 
the Middlebury girls, like her pale and awe- 
struck maids in waiting, having been loitering 
in the vestibule for want of courage to enter the 
drawing-room oncountenanced by one of the 
family. 

Never had the good address of Walter Ham- 
lyn proved more available than at that moment. 
His gentlemanly and unembarrassed manner 
of accepting the formal welcome of the lady of 
the houseplaced him at once before her eyes as 
Captain ELamlyn of the Blues, the friend of lA>rd 
Dartford, and effaced all trace of the banker's 
son of Dean Park ; thus affording to the poor old 
colonel leisure to recover his equilibrium, and 
perform his part, ki due form, in the ceremony 
of presentation to Lady Vernon. 

It was only the Middleburys who, while 
Walter, was undergoing the interrogatory of the 
loAy lady in black velvet concerning the health 
of his family, had opportunity to note the em- 
barrassed attitude of the startled guest, not 
knowing how to disencumber himself of the 
silver branch and newspaper, or the spectacles 
on his nose, in time to execute his obeisances, 
with becoming alacrity, to the lady paramount 
of the Hyde. 

Luckily, the page, who was now holding open 
the door for Lady Middlebury, rustling; forward, 
like a ship in a north easter, arrayed m a dozen 
breadths of wellrflounced Gios de Naples, per- 
ceived the old gentleman's embarrassment, and 
hastened to relieve him of at least one portion 
of his burden; so that, by the time Walter 
Hamlyn, after casting an agonized glance at 
the colonel to ascertain his present whereabout, 
ventured to ask leave to present to her ladyship 
Colonel Hamilton, of Burlington Manor, he 
was quite prepared to offer his acknowledgments 
for the friendly and unceremonious manner in 
which, as a new comer into the neighbourhood, 
he had been invited by Lord Vernon to his 
house. 

To impute any connivance in a scheme of 
imposition to this outspoken, grayheaded old 
soldier, was out of the qjoeslion. His delinquen- 
cy was consequently Umi^d, for the present, in 
Lady Vernon's eyes, to the free and easy man- 
ner in which he seemed, to recognise his right 
to be at home under her roof Though Previ- 
ously resolved to meet the friend of Lord Dart- 
ford s friend with a degree of formal courtesy, 
rendering it equally impossible for him to com- 
plain or encroach, she had scarcely patience 
with the ready freedom with which the stranger 
had drawn her own pet favieuU of ebony, in- 
crusted with ivory, into the trying blaze of a 



tremendous fire, in order to raad her own-pftptr 
by the light of her own candelabrum. 

Sir Henry Middlebury and Lord Vernon soon 
made their appearance. Entering the room side 
by side, like tne two kings of Brentford, and be- 
ing unluckily presented at the same time to the 
colonel by his lady hostess, an involuntary con- 
fusion arose in his mind as to the identity of the 
parties. He knew not which was Prince Vol- 
scius, which Prince Pretyman; and Sir Henry, 
a tall, good-looking, sententious, portly man, 
happening to imbody his preconception of the 
noble owner of the Hyde, he set down as the 
country baronet the stunted peer, who, in spite 
of his efibrts to appear with a degree of 4ignity 
fitting" the occasion, had contracted, from his 
habitual dissatisfaction at the things of this 
world, so sour an expression of countenance, 
that he looked only a little more mean and sul- 
len than usual. 

It' was to the former, therefore, as the more 
pronxising interlocutor, that the colonel began 
instahtlv to unfold the excitement of his mind,, 
under the influence of the news bioaght by the 
overland mail; and he talked, of course, with 
all the pcejudice and exaggeration of a man oT 
moderate judgment, who had been contempla- 
ting, through Ule, a single side of a single que»- 
tion, unmodified by the qualifying influences of 
society. 

Overflowing with the righteous indignation 
enkindled by a fiery leading article commenting 
on the Indian news brought by the express, over 
which he had scarcely found time to glance, hi» 
ardent feelings relieved themselves in a philip- 
pic against the governor-general for his sanction 
of certain local abuses, concerning which no 
mortal present was more interested than if they 
had occurred among the natives of Nootka. 
Sound. Amazed by this sudden explosion ot 
politics and petulance^ the party listened in si- 
lent and contemptuous wonder, as they would 
have done to the rantings of a provincial Sir 
9iles Ovecraach. . 

" His lordship ought to be instantly recalled^ 
impeached, condemned— his lordship oueht to 
be banged, drawn, and quartered!" was the un- 
meaning denunciation of the mildest inan oa 
eartb, under the contagion of newspaper viru- 
lence ; and as it happened that the sole interest 
experienced by the Vemon iamily in the affkirs 
of the East consisted in cousinship to the offend- 
ing governor-general in quesUoD, a frown con- 
tracted the brows of the elder, and a smile 
the lips of the vounger members of the aston- 
ished iamily, while listening -to the diatribes of 
the coloneL 

At that moment (the fair Lucinda and Bar- 
low of Alderham having Oiade their appearance) 
dinner was luckily announced ; when, alas ! the 
previous ceremonial, decreed with more than 
a lord-chamberlain's exactness of etiquette by 
Lady Vemon, in honour of Lord Dartfi3id's ex- 
pected presence, was afflictingly superseded by 
the exit of Lady Middlebui^ on the arm of her 
lord, and her own on that ox her brothtti^ln-law; 

''Darby and Joan fashion, I protest!" was 
^Colonel HamiltOD's secret commentation on the 
order of the procession. "And so the folks - 
here go in to dinner in couples, for all the world 
like Mr. and Mfs. H^m, Shem, and Japhet, in 
the children's toy of Noah's Ark ! Well, among 
such high-flying people, hang me but 'tis a bet- 
ter feeling than I should have expected." • 

While musing, however^ on this singularly 
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. 0<AiBg»l arrangement, he foigoC to offer his arm 
to Miss Vernon, who, gladlv accepting that of 
Walter Haml3m, waited politely for her consins 
to pass beibre her. In this dilemma, the two 
poor, shy Middlebury girls glanced at each other 
Hwkwardly for mumal ^stmctions, and hav- 
ing suddenly agreed io edge their way onward 
together like decimters in a coaster, the gallant 
old gentleman, roused from his revery, pushed 
forward to ihe rescue, offered an arm to each, 
with many jocnlar expressions of regret that he 
could not cut himself in two for their sakes ; 
and, on reaching the dining-room door, which, 
like those of most ancient iMmses, was ill adapt- 
ed for the admissioiL of three abreast, produced 
Dew confusion and delay by his boyish hilarity 
with the young ladies. 

Walter Hamlyn, who was following close 
behind with the supercilious Lucinda on his 
arm, of whose persifiage he stood more in awe 
than became his inches and martial calling, had 
scarcely patience with the ill-timed, practical 
pleasantnes of the veteran, to whom he was re- 
luctantly officiating as bear-leader; more espe- 
cially as, OB reaching the brilliantl^4ighted and 
4BUflaptuous table, so csUculated to impose deco- 
rum on its guests, the colonel's Jokes were re- 
newed in taking his seat and unfolding his nap- 
.kin between the two stiff, frightened girls, whom 
the good old man unconsciously i^ddressed in 
aometbing of the fotherly tone he was in the 
Jhablt of assuming towards his ikvourite Lydia 
at Dean Park: 

i The sole consolation of Walter in this predic- 
ament arose from the absence of the hyper- 
fastldious and auper-lmpertinent yoimg sentle- 
man of the house ; but, as an unexplained chair 
^1 stood vacant opposite, he indulged^in justly- 
fomded apj^eh^sioas that the pleasure of Al- 
- beric's compainy was an evil atill impending 
over them. Bis doubts on this point were speed- 
ily rssolv«d. 

<< I have not seen' Alberic,*' observed Sir Hen- 
Tj Middlebury to his hostess, ** since his retu«L 
mm the Continent" 

"He will probably be here in time for the sec- 
ond course," observed Lady Veiaon, in a tone 
of injured dignity. " We ^aever wait for mv 
son. Alberic is systematically unpunctual. Al- 
beric is too late for everything." 

"Then I must say M«t is a fault which, for 
his own sake, I should be loth to pass over in a 
0on of minef exclaimed Colonel Hamilton, not 
mderstanding that^ being under the ban of the 
empire, he had no voice in the diet. "*It may 
seem an exaggerated assertion, but I vow to my 
Maker I've never known an unpunctual man 
come to good in public life ; and, vux-versdj look 
at the- punctual ones— look at -Ndson and Wel- 
lington I" 

As if in answer to the cue, Alberic Vemon, 
%t that moment sauntering in, honoured his 
fiiends and relatives, as he took the vacant 
^hair, with a nod of recogniti<in, and Colonel 
Hamilton with a blank stare oif amazement, 
which, when the courteous old man replied hy 
aa instinctive bow, assumed the form of one of 
John Kemble's salutations. 

" Where is Dartford 1 I thought' we were to 
hanre ]>artford1" said he, addressing his sister 
acBoss Walter Hamlyn; when Lady Vernon, 
dreading farther inquiries and ex^anations, 
abruptly silenced her son with ^^ito; he was 
^iddenly called away into Shrc^shire by the 
lUaess of his mother, , ' I 



The ^uestidi and answer, neither of which 
happened to be overheard by Colonel E^amiltoa 
Twho was just then equally amused and J^ewil- 
dbred by the multiplicity 6f £sh-sauces pressed 
upon his choice by the maUre d^kUd)^ and wMch, 
even had they reached his ear, would have con- 
veyed nothing but regret that a youngster he so 
much liked as the marquis might have accom- 
panied him to the Hyde but for his family af- 
mction, contained a world of enlightenment for 
Walter Hamlyn. All that had been inexpUca- 
hie in the invitation of Lady Veiuon was now 
accounted for ; and the pang inflicted upon his 
self-love was only elxceeded by his uneasiness 
at finding himself an appendage to soeveay-way 
an unwelcome guest, as the unsuspecting ■Colo- 
nel Hamilton. 

Instead of redoubling his endeavours to make 
himself acceptable to his fair neighbour, Wal- 
ter could not a moment divert his attention &om 
the old gentleman opposite. Every syllable 
uttered, every gesture haaarded by the dolonel, 
became a source of coastemation. Before a 
sentence had half escaped his lips, Walter hagan 
to modify or explain its pui^port. He expe- 
rienced, an short, ail the trepidation endared by 
the Dfoprieter of an ill-taught: dog, whteh has 
acciaemally made its way into a lady's drawing- 
roem, and 'is tolerated by ^e politeness 6f the 
lady of the bouse every time the. intruder seems 
about to perpetrate some new offence. 

The candid nature of the pid colonel secured 
Mm, however^ from all participation in these 
perplexities. liis innate sodabiUty of ^rii 
was expanding. In that well-warmed, well- 
lighted room, with a capital dinner before him, 
a glass of generous wine in his hand, and on 
either side a pleasing, modest-looking ^rl, he 
found himself perieetly happy; talked unre- 
servedly, laughed cordially, and, ailer baaleiing 
Barlow of Alderham (wHo officiated as sctbsti- 
tute for his patron in nmttering the benedicite 
and carving the hattnoh of South Down) on 
divers petty, points of ccfunty jurisdiction, ended 
by infnnging another etiquette of the^yde by 
inviting his hostess (ovk^ by the name 6t *^my 
lady !"> to take a glass of Sherry, 

Of all these enormities Lord Vemon remain- 
ed a mute spectator, resigning himself to his 
injuries as if /or too well-accustomed to the 
evil entreatmeht of Providence to resent being 
sprighied by a troublesome and intrusive guest. 
His ever sullen face was compressed almost to 
sternness, however, by his firm< resolve not to be 
betrayed into open reprehension of Colonel 
Hamilton's vulgar familiarity. 

To Walter Hamlyn's susceptible self-love, 
however, the ccmduct of Alberic Vemon on the 
occasion was still more mortifying. Assuming 
towards the stranger jan air of ironical defer- 
ence, he affected to regard him with the indul- 
gence due to the newly-caughtnativecf some 
uncivilized quarter of the globe, whose peculi- 
arities form a matter for philosophical specula- 
tion to the world of broadcloth and brocade. 
Walter Hamlyn almost writhed under the super- 
cilious expression of Mr. Vernon's countenance 
while aflfecting to draw out the eeeentricities of 
their semi-savage gaest 

It was torture to the banker's son erery time 
the poorcolonel apostrophized his stately hostess 
or her sister as " my lady ;" norcould' he^forgive 
Ms mother for having omitted to school her care- 
less friend on this and other fatile points of con- 
Yentional usage, with whieh the sedusion oi 
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tfQolonel Haadittm*s ewAy iifo^ rendered faim un- 
.ikmiliar. ' 

A& life Chaaqngne aodj^aigandy went sound, 
-4iie joviaiiij oi tliiie sociable old man kiczsased 
.into the laMt -cbsrraping ganxditj. Qe talked 
v^mlyasiie had talked to the.Rotfaerwoods--*only 
»«s^ he had talked when commandang the admi- 
1 ring /attention of young Dartfoid,. little suspect- 
.ing hovir thonmghly bis anecdotes and mirthfUl 
.i«jacttl«t>0QS were out of place. Struck by the 
iJbieauty.of Idicinda Vernon, who was seated op> 
jposite^ exhibiting mi elegaiyeo- of dress and de> 
jMfttment new to his unsophisticated eye, and 
jidUiiiall]r Bttriboting to one sO'yomijg and.fiiir 
•the inwatd and Apiiiitnai gmoe Apprcfinate to in- 
.sooenec,; youtibi and beau^, he was oyeijcqred 
^t the good fortane of his friend Walter ix^har- 
;ing so ohanding a companion. 

^' Well, Master Watty," said he, across the 
^Cablej aK^ inriting ham to join him >in.a glass 
-of theHock which was just then .carried round, 
- *^ do yon s^ repent your frosty drivel No, no, 
.mv boy 1 I suspect you> know ;too well what's 
•what, to quarrel with such a dinner, enjoyed by 
nthe side of jfVtiik a young lady 1" 

The Jiigher Colonel Hamilton's spiiits, the 
inotore Qfieosiine,*of coaise, became his company 
Ato those who, eren had they found his .manners 
. more consonant with their own nataie— ^ like 
'^iakMandy Mgk tunii fiai^^^-^wotdd. have been 
.^equally iii inolioed to see him aeated at their 
board. 

In the course of the evening, matters ^rew 

'^worarahd.w^rse. The Vemons remained stud- 

vaedly cold jandsilmtj. the Middlebcuys^ who, had 

<k>lQnel Huuillon been a new settler in their 

f own nd^hbonriioed, would have weteomed him 

.as a pleasant, chas^ old genslsmanj iconstdeied 

It a beeOming token of ;re8pect to the dtspleasnafes 

>>of their noble telatiTes to toeatihim with distant 

vvci^lity. Albeife, who fleeted the &ahiODaible 

.-inmucmnoe of a mias^hater, afoid of eompro- 

^ mising himself by eacchangiiig a syUable with 

^.his eousiBS,. devoted himself to the asstduoas 

'Study of the n&w annimla (in which his dwn 

/honourSibleship figai«d as the contributor of 

<«ome amusin^y muazy f* Musings in the GoUs- 

«>eiim") ; while Cupttm Hamlyn and Lucinda, 

having their London iHends toicanitassand ery- 

^own, talked in whispers, . and excliisively to 

i^eath other. Thus direwn <mt of the cirele, the 

^colone}, with a happy knack aecommodkiting 

himselt to whateverQircAimstemees be was placed 

in, and to extract "sennons from stones and 

-rgood firom everything^" took re^e in a gxare 

discussion between Sir Henry Middlebur]^ and 

JKIn Bafclow. on theiBriatean question of pauper 

ijegislation, which, m the true conntry*«gentle- 

;man spirit of worrying ath argnment as dogs 

worry a bone,' they were ^fighting over inch by 

jnck, hnd act of Parliament by act of Parlia- 

iment* 

The Benthamisms of Hamilton, fresh with.the 
*xaw philosofihy.of anew and not very, enlight- 
»«ned settler in rflnglai^, wece ennressed with a 
^degree of wannlhy absuost of ind^nsattion, a'bso- 
lutely startling to his sober hearers. I<?ever be- 
ibre had Mr. Bafrlowheard the well-bred insipid- 
< ity of that state apairtmeffit instdied by the emis- 
sion, of 36ntiments;and prioie^ples so nearly ap- 
;praaehi9g' to Radicalism. ' With all due respect 
ibr the somewhat shor^sig'hted beneviylenoe of 
the old Indian, he eonsid^ared his mmniiesto out 
-of place, and declared his proiects to be wholly 
in^ppticabletothe state of the ooimty. 



^'I tell ye wl»t!" cried Colonel HdraHten, 
-svddeniy appealing to Lord Vernon— 'the real 
Lord Vernon— »whose identity he had discover- 
ed throt^h the *' my lording" of the seirants, 
and who now sat exchanging short, cold sen- 
tences, as round and smooth as marbles, wilSi 
Lady- Middlebuty, as though the political econ- 
omy tearing to tags within their hearing were 
frivolous, vexatious, and beneath his nOtiee— 
*'it may sound -very wise and itatesmanlfke to 
say that suoh and sueh principles are ifiap- 
piicable to a particular county or particular 
crii^; bat, by Geoige! hnotian n^tur^is human 
nator' all over the world — ay, my lotd, and from 
King Pharaoh's time till our own 1 One'i fel- 
low-t^atures are one's lellow-creatuiww-oae's 
bvethrea^whether they live in Lanoashise or 
Cornwall; and, to ^ thinkmg, such measures 
as were shown up toother day at the Union at 
Braxham, and the county member who defend- 
ed the county ma^strates when the 'question 
was mooted in Parltamient, will have something 
to answer for afore God I" 

A dead silence followed this awilil denimcia- 
tion^ from which Sir Henry Middlebury justly 
concluded that Barlow of Alderham was one of 
the magistrates in question, Alberic Vernon 
the odending county member; and beings by no 
m^ans anxious to figure as- second in a duel to 
nny-of the parties, hie accordingiy hastened to 
htnf, with precipitate incoherence, that '< by the 
time Colonel Hamilton had been a few years 
longer in England, he migfat probably iker his 
views considerably on many points connected 
with the giant^tHding -claims of the poor.'' 
. <*jI hope Boc— >I hambhrhope not!^' wasO^l- 
onel Hamilton's eager rejoin(fer. But Sir ISciMry 
heard him not. He was now exemplifying in a 
double sense hi? love of harmony by inquiring 
of Miss Vembn whether she and his daughters 
wooM not "favour them w#th a little music;" 
the country baronet avowing himsdf so great a 
rustic as to treat Of "a little music^' as* <' a great ' 
favour!" 

Unaware that a request of this kind, in mixed 
society, implies a deeipe to pnt-a stopto-ttatioiial 
oBttversatlon,i€ok)nel Htmiilton was not^to be 
so siknbed. Resuming his appeal to X^ord' Ver- 
non, after toddling aeross the room^ to throw - 
hirasetf beside his lordship on the sofa, "^iVe 
often thought, since I came into this neighbour- 
hood," said he, in a more coniidential> tone, '^ that " 
if you and I, my lord, • and a few < move> of the 
influential landed propdetors, were to-^" 

'*l was not awaie, sir," gravely interrupted 
Lord Vernon, drawing away the knee on which 
bis strange neighbour had inflioted a faniiliar 
tap, in the exuberance of his philanthropic -zeal, 
" that you were a landed propiietor of the county 
ofWarwick." 

"Pho, pho, pbo! Mwknow What I mean! 
I've got to live, and die, and spend flAoen thou- 
sand a year among ye ; ana if that isn^t an 
equivalent to landed ptt»{frietorship;i denHknow 
what is! I've thoqght nvany a, time, my lord, 
as I was saying just now,; that # we ^ere all to 
lay our heads together, some f^an might cer- 
tainly be hit upon for— ^*' 

'^'Yoo^must do me the^fhvour to exeuse me, 
sir!" said Lord VertTofa, coldly, rising ^from his 
seat. <^I am so unfoftunate as to hear these 
questions too often debat^'in my place in Par- 
liament, and among the responsible representa- 
tives of the throne, to have m«eh appetite ^r 
bringing them on the > tapis of my own drawing-* 
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loom. ^Points of which the collective wisdom 
of the realm is perpetually engaged in the con- 
sideration, are scarcely likefy, I fear, to derive 
.much elucidation from &wr puny attempts at de- 
velopment. If you are fond of parochial legis- 
lation, I must beg to refer you u>r my share of 
the argument, as I universally do your friend 
Mr. Hamlyn, to the abler hands of my worthy 
agent, Mr. Barlo^ of Alderham. Mr. Barlow, 
sir, will, I am sure, be happy to meet you in any 
discussion you may wish to promote. Lady 
Vernon! we are wailing your commands for 
whist. Alberic ! may I ask the favour ofyou to 
ring for cards 1" 

Whist levels all distinctions, and silences all 
argumentation. Under its influence, the dull, 
constrained evening at lenglh concluded; and 
but that, on stepping out of the carriage, Colonel 
Hamilton had given orders that his own might 
be sent for him at eleven- the following day, 
gladly would he ha^ce returned to sleep at Dean 
Park. Though stil) unsuspicious that he was 
an uninvited guest, he could not stand the re- 
pellani reserve of the Vemons. It was the first 
specimen of fashionable superciliousness he had 
ever met with, and the hollowness of such a 
reception wounded him like a poisoned hrtei, 

" I could almost fancy the old don intended 
to be uncivil to-night !" mused the colonel, in 



break&st-room, where the uncongenial crew- 
were gradually reassembling. 

^* Thb is all mons'ous pleasant!'' said he, af-> 
ter gdng through the customary morning sal- 
utations, and slapping Walter Hamfyn on the 
back, while inquiring whether no pretty face 
had embellished the tenour of his dreams. " One 
could almost fancy ^ne's self in summer, or ia 
Indy," he continued, pointing with his breakfast- 
fork to a beautiful conservatory opening from, 
the room, and bright with Persian lilachs, ca* 
mellias, and hyacinths of every dye. 

" The march of science has nnquestionably 
enabled us to defy the influence of the seasons,'r 
replied the sententious Sir Henry Middlebury, 
perceiving that no one was at ^e trouble of an- 
swering an observation addressed to all. *' The 
Epicureans of the ancient world would in all 
probability be somewhat startled, could they 
arise from their tombs and survey the luxurious^- 
improvement of our social habits. As regards^- 
however, the introduction of conservatories 
among the adjuncts of domestic architecture, \ 
am inclined to believe the gaseoiK emanations 
of the majority of the floral tribes decidedly in- 
imical to the i&lubrity of the atmosphere." 

Colonel Hamilton, who seldom bothered his 
brain with polysyllables, and knew no more of • 
" gaseous emanations" than a New Zealander^ 



silence, ;while his faithful Johnston was assist- pursued his own view of the question, address- 



ing him to undress. Yet /beo could that be 1 
Why invite me to his house? Why make me 
free of his park on my first arrival '? Why send 
his wife to feave .a card upon me, if he intended 
to be uppish 1 No, no, ^tis the way of these 
fine folks ! They're h&m so— they're nat'rally 
ungracious. By George.! Mrs. Hamlyn was 
right. These Vemons are as little suited to vU 
as / to <A«»." 

In spite of all his distaste, however, for the 
hauteur of the house, Colonel Hamilton was not 
blind to its merits. He was favourably impress- 
ed by the peculiar air of distinction of the ladies 
of the family, and the admirable organization of 
the household. It had not before occurred \h 
him as possible that anything so perfect in its 
details as that dinner could be produced,. served, 
and enjoyed with such mechanical noncha- 
lance. The step or voice of a menial was un- 
heard in the establishment; the servants^ ap- 
peared to be no more than ingenious machines; 
yet even his unspoken wishes had been divined 
and accomplished. He would hive been sorry 
to mortify Johnston by avowing how thoroughly 
he recognised the merit of those well-powdered 
magicians. 

"'Tis vexatious enough these folks should 
turn out so deused disagreeable !" was his con- 
cluding reflection, as he closed his eyes for the 
night. " It would have afforded a plesCsant 
change for us all, to be on friendly ti^rms with 
the family at the Hyde." 

The morrow's sun rose glitteringly over fresh- 
fallen snow, as bright and cheerful as a day in 
June ; and it was, consequently, diflScult for a 
man of good dispositions, like Colonel Hamil- 
ton, to rise from a good bed to a good breakfast 
after a good night's rest, in an ill humour with 
himself or his neighbours. Colonel^amilton 
was not in the habit of living on bad terms with 
Providence. While viewing the varied afflic- 
tions of the human kind, he had not courage to 
fiulk, like Lord Vernon, Mtrith his prosperous for- 
tunes^ and accordingly proceeded, with a heart 
over^bruttmin^ with milk and honey, to th^ 



ing his observations^ however, to the real Simoa 
Pure, to whom'he was indebted for the cup of 
smoking coflee before him. 

" I often used to think, my lord," said he, 
" when I came driving and strolHnc^ about your 
place, while you were away at t'other castle in 
the North, that this must i^ake a mighty grim, 
damp sort of winter residence. But i vow and 
protest vou've not only banished the bhie devils,, 
out made itevery bit as liveable a place as Bur- 
lington Manor or Dean Park, it must have 
cost a mint of money to modernize it as youVe- 
done, inside, without altering the cutof itS/Conn- 
tenance. But the attempt has answered ^by- 
George ! it has answered. I was saying last 
night to 'Mr. Thingumee, your agent, that, if* 
the place had been on hire, Fd almost as lief 
have taken it as Burlington Manor. / vxnM^ 
upon my life and soul !" 

Walter Hamlyu glanced instinctively at the- 
silver coflfee-pot, stan<Kng at Lord Vernon's el- 
bow, as a half ezpeeting to see it hurled at the 
head of the offender. Bat his lordship contented 
himself with replying, with a deadly smile and 
livid complexion, '* Sir, you do me infinitely too^ 
much honour." • 

'* Not a bit— not a bit,** cried the colotiel. full 
of good faith and feeling ; '* you may believe- 
every syllable that falls from my ' lips. I'm 
a rough diamond, I know, but inus as unpol- 
ished." 

Though he had almost determined, on leaviag^ 
his room that morning, not to exchange another 
syllable while they remained at the Hyde with 
his unpopular compan^n, Walter now judged 
it prudent to interfere, and draw off* the attention 
of the parties. 

"I have charming news for your sledging 
project, Colonel Hamilton," said he. *'Lord 
Vernon's venerable head-keeper has just an- 
nounced to me that the frost has set in for a 
fortnight-'-and old Tom Giles is an oracle ! A 
sad prospect for us!" continued he, addressing:;- 
young Vernon, who had just sauntered into tfae^ 
room, and was asking lor rizzercd' haddodt^ 
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" Ifo chance of a nm» I lear, for some tiinc to 
come !" 

" By George ! if I'd known of this last night," 
cried, the. colonel^ "Fd have sent word to Bur- 
lington by yotrr i^ople, Watty, to bring round 
the sledge here this morning instead of the car- 
riage." 

'* You have mounted a sledge, then1" inqmred 
Alberic Vernon, almost with interest. " vastly 
spirited, oertainljr, considering there are not 
half a dozen days in an English winter to render 
it available ! Always too mnch frost for hunt- 
ing, seldom enough for skatiog — ' de trap ^tt de 
trap peUf partaut dqms ce mandef " 

" I mounted a sledge only becadse IVe a 
prettv little friend who had set her heart u^on 
one," rejoined Colonel Hamilton, wondering 
why the avowal should produce so singular a 
smile 'On the lips of Alberic Yemon. 

" I trust your prOtfy Utile friend will prove 
properly grateful," said he, with a plausible 
lace. *'You seem bent, my dear sir, on en- 
lightening th^ darkness of our obtuse county. 
No end to the curious snectacles with which 
you have already iavourea the neighbourhood !" 

*'Ah! you mean my hookahbadar and the 
Thibet goats 1" replied the colonel. 

" Not exactly," was Alberic Vernon's reply; 
when Sir Heniy Middlebury, perceiving (though 
by no means a miracle of discernment), from 
the confusion of Captain Hamlyji's countenance, 
that his nephew was perpetrating impeninenees, 
with a becoming deference to Colonel Hamil- 
ton's age, calling, 4&nd income, brought up his 
heavy forces to the assistance of the weaker 
party. The baronet's minute and prolix inqui- 
ries* concerning the tonstruption of the sledge, 
its cost, and principles of draught, allowed time 
to Alberic to recover his sense of decency. On 
this occasion. Sir Henry's powers of prosifica)- 
tion proved as valuable as those of a pompous 
Mr. Speaker in the House of Commons, whc^ 
in the midst of an uproarious debate, rises to 
expound some point otlaw, and afibrd breathing 
time to the infuriated belli^rents. 

Already it had glanced mto Alberic Vernon's 
mind that though Colonel Hamilton did not be- 
long to White's, was not in Parliament, and 
neither employed a quotable tailor, nor under- 
stood a syllable of French, it was unbecoming 
his chivalry to insult a gray-headed man under 
his father's rpof ; and with his usual glibness of 
speech, and pretended interest in the subject, be 
accordingly oegan to descant upon sledges in 
general, torch-races in Germany, sleighing par- 
ties jn America, and the brilliant traineaux of 
Moscow and the Bois de Boulogne. 

"We had some charming sledge-races, at 
Ratisbon last winter," said he, addressing«Lady 
Middlebury, lest he should be suspected of ci- 
vility to her daughter. < < I remember, one night, 
that mad Hungarian, Prince Keglies, in pre- 
tending to cross the Danube at full gallop, turiMtd 
over the traineau of one of the young pnnces of 
Saxony, and broke his arm." 

" For mischief sake 1" abruptly inquired Col- 
onel Hamilton. 

" No, for a wager. I made my whole jour- 
ney through Styria last Christmas in a sledge, 
and flatter myself I drive one like a Laplaader. 
But the horses are too heavy in this country for 
anvthing of the kiad— a, great deal too heavy." 

'^^ By George! I wish you'd try mmeP* cried 
Colonel Hamilton, cordially, wholly unaware 
, of the young gentleman's previous impertinence. 
F ■ 



" There's almost time now to send over for it^. 
if one of your lazy stable fellows coul^ be 
spared." 

Mr. Vernon hesitated, for the propositioii 
really took his fancy; yet he was ashamed to 
accept a civility from the man they had been con- 
federating together to keep at ar^i's length irom 
the foot of their throne. 

^ If you choose to make the experiment this 
morning," continued the cok>nel, still and ever 
intent upon promoting the pleasures of other 
people, "you must even coihpromise with tin- 
ving over to Dean to give Miss Hamlyn a turn ;. 
for I promised her she should have the iirst 
day's enjoyment of the Royal Lydia. which was- 
built solely to jilease her, poor dear, and I 
wouldn't have her disappointed for a Jew's eye. 
However, I suppose a preny girl's company- 
will be no obstacle to the pleasure of the driver' 

The whole party looked aghast, Alberic at 
so audacious an attack upon his hand and 
heart, Lady Middlebury and her daughters at 
the immorality of sueh a project as, a Ute-i^t^ 
between a jroung gentleman and young lady 1' 

" My sister will easily bear the privation for 
a single day," cried Walter Hamlyn, in utter 
confusion. ^*Mr. Vernon has far too many^ 
agreeable companions at his disposal, my dear 
colonel, io render it necessary to seek one so far 
from home." 

" But I won't heaft of Lydia's being put oflTt"^ 
cried the colonel, stoutly. "I settled it t'other 
day with the young marquis that he was to be 
the first to drive her, and a sad vexation 'twas to 
him, poor fellow, to be forced to go off at a mo- 
ment's warning, before the sledge was off the 
stooks. The very last thing he said to me, as 
he stepped into his char'ot, was a wish the snow^ 
might last long enough to enable n(e to drive it 
over to Dartford Hall. ' But even then, my dear 
h»d,' said I, nudgmg his elbow, ' you won't have* 
Mias Lydiar along with it;' on which (between 
friends) he turned as red as scarlet, for h& 
:didta't suspect, poor kul, that any one had been 
noticing how ^gny sweet he was upon the- 
young lady all the time he was staying at Dean 
Park. But he's a tan^ fellow, any way, Lord 
'Dartfofdr- a fine» hearty, manly, unaffected fel- 
low; and, i>y Qeoive, I wish there were mote- 
like him in the world 1" 

This rambling speech, which seemed almost 
intended to convey reproach to the. two youngr 
men present, was followed by a prolbcmd sileBce.. 
Lady Vernon and her daughter seemed petrified.. 
Regarding the Maimiis of Daitferd as almost a 
portion of their goou and chattels, they consid- 
ered the mere junction of his name with that of 
the banker's daughter as positive profanation. 
Still, the man on so familiar a footing with the- 
marquis was not altogether to be coughed down^ 

Alreadv Sir Henry Middlebury was coming"- 
to their aid, in his usual laudable spirit of prosy 
investigation, begging to know in what particu- 
lar consisted the superiority of Lord Dartibrd,. 
whether he had taken his seat in ParliameAt,. 
and wete likely to distinguish himself in the 
House 1 

Before the question had been jealously an- 
swered by Alberic, and scoutingiy by Captain 
Hamlyn, as inconsistent with the welUknown 
habits of their fiiend, the breakfast party broke 
up, the carriage being announced for the depar- 
ture of the visiters for Dean Park. 

Bv a strange but not unnatural revulsion or 
feehng. no sooner did Lord Vernon behold Col- 
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^nel Hamilton in the act of tnking leave, prevK' 
'OUs .to quiutng his liouse ibrever, than the in- 
stincts or £nglish nature were roused for a mo-' 
iXnent in his ttubhbm heaxt, suggesting a regret 
4h»t he had heen tempted into uogracioosness to- 
vaids any guest, under, his roo£ Conscious that 
>tbe old soldier vas guiltless of intentional isk- 
■ trusion on his hospitality, Lord Yemon &lt that, 
J80 long as the stranger remained within his 
grates, he was entitled to oourtssir and.protection. 
JIls regarded the question of their/utufv acquaint- 
.^neeship, acooiding to the policy of the Thane 
-of Fife, 

Thfire might liave come a time (br that hereafter! 

These scruples of con&oienoe were only in-, 
creased by the openness of heart and hand with 
which Colonel fiamiiton, unsui^icionaas guilt-, 
iess of odbnee, expressed at parting his cordial 
iiopes to liady Vernon and her daughter .that 
4hey would shortly visit him at:Burlington.Man- 
'or, bringing with them the Middlebury family, 
'^ir Henry haying eupressed his usual pains- 
•taking curiosity concerning the complexion of 
jaw. betel-nuts, and the fleeQe.and feeding of the 
Thibet ,goau. 

At that moment Lord Yemon &U almpst 
vexed at the repellant coldness with which his 
. Jady received these neighbourly demonstrations. 
Xike Alexander the Great, he began to neckon 
.it amojpg the many misenes Of h& destiny that 
ibis orders were ioo punctiliously obeyed, 

'^ Hey day I what, an't we to travel home to- 
.:fether, theni" cried the cokmel, addxessing 
Walter, as thev traversed the ball| escorted by 
•fiir Henry and Alberic, who were projecting a 
walk to look after snipes in the neighboarhood 
*^i Braxham Mere, on perceivings that his own 
•carriage and Walter's hiaek were in attfendanoe. 

"You mentioned, sir,. that yoii were not re- 
ftunrin^ «o Dean, but to Bnrlmgton; and, as I 
•have bnsinesaat Ovington on my way home*-'' 
Captain Hamlyn* waa beginning. 

" Ayj ay,>ay 1 liaee hotw'lia, I aea how 'tis4* 
^gpod^humooredlv iiitenupied the coloneL " You 
threw over the oid man, heoanse yvu'd a mind to 
:^.v» yourself a. chance of being invited to stop 
•another iday in a house containing three pretty 
sftds, eh I instead of keeping companv with a 
lonesome hermit through this dull eremn^ 1 At 
.^mittf age, my boy, I should ha' done jnst the 
aaane! But come, Watty, drive back withme; 
•and if yoa'U stay and dine, by Geotge! Goody 
jQhnston*shali toss you up one of those iamous 
"dry mango cunties I was Joking about yester* 
^ay at dinner, of ^ which not a soul in England 
/knows the secret but herseli 1 promise you 
.<that one of Mrs. Johnston's prawn-curries, wash* 
•ed down by a glass of my old Madeira, i& a 
vthing vtoi Xo be aneezed at, even by a fine gentle- 
iinan of the Blues. By George! it whets aiL ap- 
,petite that would carry you through three coor- 
-ses and a half of French kickshaws." 

Afraid of hazarding a glance towards Aiberic 
Yemen's impertinent fiicc, Walter Hamlyn po- 
"^^Jitely excused himfidf. While. the colonel was 
assisted into his well-appointed carriage, he 
'.mounted and rode hastily from. the door, secret- 
ly blessing his stars that his visit was at an end, 
jio wliich,ibr many years past, helhad been look- 
ing forwasd asan almoat unattainable pleasure. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The beft eompoaitioii and tonpamtare (for worldly sue- 
•)• to to have optnatM in flme and opIidQn, secrecjr 



in )M)>it»dtosii|Mil«liqa in saaaoiuiUa we»«aiLa powar to 
finsn if tbaie be no nn^dy.— Am»m. 

Thoogb the morning was one ci the bri^test 
of winter mornings, and his hack one of the best 
reputed in the county, Captam-Hamlyn's ride 
homeward was tar from a pleasant one. For 
whatever he might have been mtended-by nature, 
Walter was, by the influence of education, more 
worldly and artificial than is generally supposed 
compatible with tlie warm impulses of four-and- 
twen^. Not " Namre," but Art, was his " god- 
dess.**^ 

Trained by his father in abject deference to 
the opinion of the world, the verdict of the co- 
teries (the " world" with which he was chiefly 
acquainted^ comprehended his Alpha and Ome- 
ga. His bkings and disltkings had long been 
regulated* by fashionable favour, and a suspieion 
was just arising in his nund that a sentiment 
stronger still was about to originate under a 
similar influence. 

From the moment of his introduction to Lu- 
cin(ki YemoD, at a royal ball, where he had 
been accounted the handsomest man, and ^ 
the best v^be^iM iif the room, be had regarded her 
with strong admiration— admiration not a little 
enhanced by the consecration of the name of 
Yemon to his early reverence by the worship of 
Dean Park. In the days of the old Lord Ver- 
non, the inhabitants had lived on terms of inti- 
macy, which did not prevent theirnratual visi- 
tations from being gaudy days and domestic 
epochs in the archives of the Hamlyn tribe. 

To such a slave of appearances as Walter, 
the grace and elegance oi Miss Yemon were, 
in fact, a sufficient merit; and now that he had 
beheld her deriving nftw charms fhnn the digni- 
ities of her father's house, yet accepting his at- 
tentions ihrmore propitiously than she had ever 
done in town, his prepossessimi in her favour 
was complete. Young, pretty, animated, there 
was something in Lucinda's smile, when she 
^choose to smile, peculiarly ingratiating; and 
as she luid chosen to dispense her smiles to the 
imimate friend of the fortunate man whose mar- 
chioness she was bent on becoming, the deluded 
guest had every reason to suppose himself an 
object of interest in her fnstidious eye. 

In London, Walter was a general ftvourite. 
Hamlyn of the Blues had conquests to boast of 
far more gratifying to dandy vanity than the 
preference of Lord Yemen's ^auehter; and it 
was, therefore, no e;torbitant stretcn of self-love 
to infer that, had other contingencies prospered 
the intention, his homage might not have proved 
unacceptable to the daughter of his noble neigh- 
bour. 

Lucinda was preciselv the»worHlv wife' for 
so worldlv a busDand^ror a man wno took as 
much delight in appearances as others in reali- 
ty. LuCinda sympathized in all his pretentions 
finery. Lucinda, like himself, had not an aim 
i)eyond the narrow horizon of fashionable life. 
With such a bride, he felt that he should be in- 
describably happy; iDiO longer the humble Ham- 
lyn of D^an Park, but son-in-law to the Right 
Hon. John Lord Yemon, and appurtenant to die 
noble family at the H)rde ; no longer fated to 
figure by inscription in daybooks and legers, 
but included in the flattering pages of Burke, 
Lodge, and Debrett f 

But, aJ)ove all, to be beltJved by that thrice- 
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«^ned>b^Dg, 4d a^om the vulgar eaith seemed 
^careelf good enoi^ to tread*^ who calttrated 
^a^rtiaeDceas an aooofnpUshment, and pdde 
as a viicae 1 it mas aeally too, flatteiii^ an une* 
Jion to be 'laid .to any moital soul ; and Walter. 
«8 he pioeeeded to secaU, smile tnr smile, ma 
xi^psrtee bynepaetee, their deliglfml oonvefsa* 
4ion of the preeeding eveping, enddenly ottered 
.«o deep a aigh fts sent his Waon breath into the 
iiosty atmosphere^ like: the bant of extra steam 
^isoharged.fiom a tender. 

For, ala»t it oocmfed to him at the same 
jnomeiEkt, thaty thDv^ atny decided arowal of 
jprefeoence enthe part<rf^£liBS Yemon ndght^in 
4he early da^ior their London aoquaintaaice; 
Jbave meoified.her iaAer in favour of a gentle- 
.manly yooBg man^ the heir to an mi^enmbered 
^estate of^ix thoasimd a year, all was now frns- 
^rated by the degrading light in wivieh he had 
made his d^)^ at Hyde^ as the eeqcdre to a 
Abolish kni^f henc^mtward to he inextricably 
connected, in the minds^of the family, with Uie 
yold Oiimjgoth who had' proposed to hang for in- 
•competency their right hoaooraUe coasln, the 
£arl of Clanewaney, and addressed Lady Ver- 
sion as "my lady,'' after the iashum of her footr 
men. 

'*! was eentain the Intimacy of that blttnder- 
ang old blockhead boded us no good," murmared 
Walter,. in the bitterness of his heart. **Uow 
:shall I ever manage to make my ihther nnder- 
iStand^eicreparahle injury he may do ns by en- 
4ailiDg sach a miisance on the flumly. Useless 
.totap^al to myinother, I fear— 4itterly useless! 
'^he seclusion of her life renders Vr compara- 
tively indifferent to (he verdict of society; be- 
sides, the old gcDtlemani's feolish partiality for 
my sisters has enlisted her as his warmest par- 
4isan. But the governor, thank Heaven, is a 
man of thei world ; anden bearing how Hamil- 
ton has been committiBg himeelr and tiSj may 
^ro«r less fond of his company. No time to be 
vlost in broaching the subject. Aflerto-morrew, 
.xayfiitherand mother stan fer Hotherwood Cas- 
i^tle, and thence ifer town ; where, once settled to 
4)usihess, it is impossible to abstract the eover- 
oior's atteflftion a moment^fiomhis consols «id 
£xcheq«er<biils. Bat we shall be alone to^ay, 
and after dinner, over our wine^ I will not lose 
tthe oppormnity of relating Hamilton's prepos* 
.terou^ allusions to -Danford and Lydia, which, 
in the presence;of Lady Vernon, positively made 
any blood run cold !" > 

On arriving at home, however, Walter saw 
(that his father was in no mood for trifling expos- 
ftulations. Rarely save in the intimate privacy 
.of wedded life, never with his favourite son; did 
Richard Hamlyn give way to the irritations of 
stemper ; buthy the saddened looks of his mother, 
Walter saw, the mdment he entered the house, 

' that something was amiss. He could almost 
^have fanc^. Indeed, that her eyelids T^re swol 
len with weeping— a painful suspicion ; for he 
Vloved his mother, if not as she deserved, as 
znnch as was compatible with the shallow self- 
'ishness of his heart. He would have prized 
-her more hi^ly had she been the offspring of 
-nobility than as the daughter of a fah^ly of hered- 
itary merchants, who entailed upon him the 
H<qyprobrinm of* having his second name (for he 
was «' Walter Harrington Hamlyn") engraved 

• upon brewers' drays and warehousemen'^ wag- 
ons. But, as is Usually the case, the parent 
•who had never flattefed his foibles was the one 
^ttearest to hii$ heart. ' 



*• What is the matter ta<lay with my mother ^" 
he inquired anxiously of Lydia, when M'rs. 
Hamlyn suddenly left the room in which he had 
found them sitting together engaged at work. 

"Nothing tiiat 1 am aware of," replied his sis- 
ter, to whcmi it was no unusual occurrence to 
see her mother out of spirits. 

*• She was cheeribl' enough when we drove off 
yesterday to dinner," persisted Walter, "and 
now she will scarcely mter a word." 

"Mamma had no opportunity to say much 
while you were giving us your lively account of 
the party at the Hyde," observed Miss Ham- 
lyn ; *'but it does not strike me that she is more 
silent than usual. The house appears duller, of 
course, than when filled with company at your • 
first arrival. You' miss Lord Daxtford— you 
miss Cokmel Hamilton." 

"JWws Colonel Hamilton r exclaimed Wal- 
ter, shrugging his shoulder?, a suspicion glan- 
cing into his mind that, according to tne old man's 
surmises, the departure of the marquis might at 
least be a source of regret to his sister. "No, 
no, 1 miss nobody. I miss only my mother's 
usual smile, ifrhich is certainly the sweetest in 
the woild. Eiither I have offended her, or some- 
thing is going vtrong in the familj." 

"What cdw beting wrong^r cried Lydia. 
"My dear Walter, the change is in yourself, 
not in mamma. By-the^wey, now I think of it, 
she may he a little out of spirits; for she was 
telling me, as you came in, that we should have 
to go to Rotherwood Castle without my father, 
who is obliged to return to London to-morrow." 

" To-morrow T How provoking ! On that eter- 
nal plea of business, I suppose. 1 wish the wotd 
city were utterly effaced irom the laiiguage !" 

"Might not the name of Haralvn chance to 
disappear in its company t" replied Lydia, who, 
under the encQuragement pf Colonel Hamilton, 
had pf late somewes hazarded a retort upon 
her hfether. « 

" Nonsense ! Do yjou suppose that. Mr. Ham- 
lyn, of Dean Park— Mr. Hamlyn, the member 
of Barsthorpe, has no existence out of Lombard- 
street?" inquired Walter, taking up his usual 
station in the roclring-chair, as if for the com- 
posure of his irrit^tipn. " I wish to Heaven," 
he ctrntinued, pursuing his train of sinister re- 
flections, "that I had made up my mind to pro- 
ceed at once to Melton with Dartford, instead 
of deranging my plans with Warwickshire and 
Ormeau! I see how it will happen. Here 
shall I be, in case the frost sets in, weatfaer- 
loi^det Dean, with that insufferable dd man 
constantl3r buzzing about us, like a huge insect, 
and profiting by my father's absence to bore us 
eternally with his company ! Yesterday, on our 
way to the Hyde, he bad literally the coolness 
to invite me to dine and sleep at Burlington, to 
meet— guess whomi" 
. "The Markhams, perhaps 1" 
* " A thousand times worse ! Tom Qratwycke : 
a vtilgar, silly, lanky boy, with -whom my tiger 
would scarcely associate I" 

" It was easy to excuse ygurself." 

"Not so easy as you may fancy. A man so 
provokingly friendly and hospitable as this 
werthy colonel of yours^ is as hard to throw 
over as the Tower of Pisa. If the weather 
were not so detestaWe • I would start for Mel ton 
when you are pff to Rotherwood sooner than 
remain here." 

" Why not rctum.to town with my father?" 

"When I have just got two months* leaved 
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Absurd I I had so thorongUy counted on a 
fortnight here, and a month at Melton with 
Dartlord !" 

<'It is reallv most inconsiderate of Lady 
Partford to iall ill during the hunting season r 
cried Lydia,. laughing. " But perhaps, when it 
becomes generally known how much you are 
bored here, and what an infliction, you nnd Col- 
onel Hamilton, Providence may send us a thaw, 
or better health to the marchioness/' 

Walter surveyed the saucy girl with some 
surprise,' but the result of his examination 
was' favourable to Lydia. Though sharing his 
father's indignation that a child of seventeen 
should presume to have an opinion of her own, 
he was startled by the discovery that, while his 
attention was absorbed by his London pleasures, 
his sister had been expanding in the school- 
room into a lovely and intelligent girl, to a de- 
gree that fully accounted for the imputed admi- 
ration of his friend the marquis. 

" Meantime," said he; resuming the train of 
his reflections, " be assured that I shall not dis- 
grace myself by again appearing before the Yer- 
nons in company with your friend the colonel, 
and so I mean to announce this very day to. my 
father." 

The torporific influence of a family dinner, 
enjoyed after the taciturn fashion of Dean Park, 
produced, however, some modification in Wal- 
ter's heroic intentions. On the present occasion, 
Mr. Hamlyn not only abstain^l from the men- 
tion of proper names, but remained altogether 
silent so long as Ramsay and the footmen were 
in attendance. During dessert, he did not ex- 
ceed monosyllables; and by the time the ladies 
withdrew, Walter's confidence in himself and 
in his influence over his father was somewhat 
shaken. Had he possessed a sinele sin unwhip- 
ped of justice, in the form of a play-debt or dis- 
graceful aflair of gallantry, he would have trem- 
bled at the idea of being left alone with *' the 
governor r' 

Scarcely, however, had Mrs. Hamlyn quitted 
the room, when the spirits of her husband bj)- 
peared suddenly to revive. Drawing his chair 
nearer the fire, ne rang for a fresh bottle of Ciar* 
et, specifying to Ramsay a particular binn — the 
&vourite Mouton which haa been in requisition 
for the recent Rotherwood pfirty. 

"Ailer all," thought Walter, "the discomfi- 
ture of my father and mother arose probably 
from one of those conjugal misunderstandings 
common to the best-reguiated families. Most 
likely, they disagreed about my sister, whom 
her mother brings as much too forward as her, 
father wants to keep too much in the back- 
ground. My mind is relieved. I think I may 
venture to announce my visit to Melton, and 
throw down the gauntlet to Burlington Manor." 

Nevertheless, to his own surprise, Walter, 
who was the only member of the family unre- 
strained by the habitual gravity of his father, 
found it for once duSicult to open the conversa- 
tion he meditated ; not from finding him, as be 
expected, out of sorts, but from the vein of un- 
usual loquacity in which Mr. Hamlyn saw fit 
to Indulge. 

No sooner did the favourite Claretarrive, than 
he expanded, with reckless fluency, on a thou- 
sand trivial subjects, which, in his ordinary 
mood, he would have scorned as unworthy men- 
tion ; such as the merits of Lord Vernon's French 
oook, the fine proportions of Lord Dartford's 
figure, and the ^d taste of the Etrnscfm li)>rary 



atthel^e. (iratwyekes,Buiow8,Markbttn» 
— Ovington, Braxham, Barsthoipe-^ and son* 
diy — everything and nothing— elicited in sue- 
cession some flighty rcansrk from the haMtaally 
taciturn banker, fiut that Walter could have- 
numbered the glasses swalk)wed by his ever 
sober parent, he could almost have supposed 
him undep the influence of wine. 

" As you say, old .Middlebory is a mouthy, 
pompous, empty fellow!" aaid he, eheeifully ad- 
dressing his son. " I lemember him at college 
—a pains-taking ass, even then^wearing his 
soul out, and other people's, to ascertain, chap- 
ter and verse, ihe «aaae and efieci of things that 
wiser people are content to-*take for granted^ 
Another glass of claret, Walter ! This Mouton 
is not to be despised. But Sir Henry is a man 
highly respected in his oo«nty-~always in the 
chair at public meetings, and. so forth. Lady 
Middlebury w»d to be a devilish pret^ woman 
—far prettier than Liady Vernon. The late- 
Lord Yemoa was often heard to say that his 
son had been taken in^by the wrong sist^. The 
late Lord Vernon had an aversion to the whole 
family. Your health, Walter I your friend Lord 
Darttord's health. What sort of girl has the 
present Miss Vernon grown up 7 Better )ook> 
ing than her eieht ngpfy annts, I hope— as old 
Gratwycke used to call them, the eight foolish 
virgins. I have not seen Miss Vernon since 
she was a child." 

" She is considered one of t)ie prettiest per- 
sons in London," replied Walter, mote warmly 
than was his wont, so contagiotis is the influenoe 
of good wine and good spirits. *' Miss Vernon 
possesses an air of distinction and high-breed^ 
mg, in tny opinion, far superior to beauty." 

" She will marry well, I dare say— though I 
doubt whether her father will be inclined to 
come down with the ready," said Hamlyn. " I 
think I heanl Lord Crawley, the ocber nigrht^ 
quizzing his nephew abo«t the iair lady of the 
Hyde." 

" Dartford 1" exclaimed Walter Hamlyn. 
" Dartford 7 No, no, i^ai would never do," added 
he, with the significant smile that overspreads 
the face of a handsome man when naming a 
rival to whom he. supposes himself preferred. 
'' Dartford is an excellent fellowv but (as yocr 
must have perceived) fond only of horses, dogs,. 
driving, sporting, billiards— •" 

" In short, not a lady's man!" interupted his 
father, summing up. 

" Whereas Miss Vernoa is refinement and 
elegance itself; the sort of girl whom, were it 
your wish I should marry, and our prospects in 
life were equal, I should prefer above all others 
for a wife." 

Mr. Haml3m, fancying, perhaps, that he had 
not distinctly understood the words uttered by 
bis son, drew his chair a little closer; and, as he 
poured out another glass of Claret, glanced in- 
terrogatively at his. face. 

" I said, sir, that were I at liberty to make a 
choice, of all the girls of my acquaintance f 
would marry the daughter of Lord Vernon." 

Mr. Hamlyn replied by a sudden burst of 
laughter, that sounded hysterical. He was a 
person who seldom laughed. ' When he did, his 
mirth had almost the apfieacaace of a conTQ^ 
sion. 

" Ymf' cried he; "ytm marir the daugrhter 
of Lord Vernon? you, Walter Hamlyn, unite 
yourself with a penniless fine lady 1 yon, the 
son of Hamlyn of Lombard'«Ueet-K>f Hamlym 
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ti»e bablter 1 Tlc&ik of the f6fie in -wfdefa. th&t 
8tiir-neck«d pharisee, Lord Vemon, would pro- 
noTi&<!e those very words, ^IM son of BiscnUyn 
the banker r 

** I am not llkel|r to sSbrA trim the opportimi- 
ty of insnlting os, sir," replied WaHer, coolly. 
" So far firom deeming it possible I could be re- 
eeired fit the Hyde as a suiter, I n^ver expect 
to enter the house again, even as a guest, Atler 
the otfensiYe cofiducl of your friend Colonel 
Hamilton," he continued, nettled by the reitera- 
ted laughter of his fkther, " I shall consider 
Lord .Vernon fully justified in cutting oui' ac- 
quaintance. It required al) my self-command 
and forbearance towards every friend of yours, 
sir, not to tell the old fellow, when we left the 
Hyde this morning, how great a savage Icoq- 
sider him." 

The merrim^t of Mr. Hamlyn instantly 
ceased. A moment before, he had been raising 
lus glass to the light, as if in admiration of the 
hue atid clearness of his claret. He now sud- 
denly set down the glass. 

" Better Cut your tongue out, Walter Ham^ 
lyn," was his stem reply, " than let it convey 
offence to Colonel Hamilton !" 

The banker had all the air of belns: as abrupt- 
ly sobered as he had beibre been suddenly exci- 
ted. Yet Captain Hamlyn, oh raising his eyes, 
in amazement, to his father's face, landed he 
could discern about the mouth spasmodic twitch- 
es of suppressed passion. 

" Be assured, sir," he resumed, in a pacifying 
tone, " that I did not hazard so much as an un- 
gracious syllable to the old gentleman. We 
parted the best friends in the world. Be under 
no apprehensions." 

" Apprehensums ! H%tf^ apprehensions 7 and 
apprehensions of tohat?" repeated Mr. Hamlyn, 
with kindling eyes. " Of whom do you suppose 
I am afraid T All I desire is, that a poor old 
man, who has not a relation in the wbrid— who 
has survived his kith and kin—his wife and 
children — should derive, in His declining years, 
such comfort as our society is able to afford 
him. A mere matter of Christian charity, 
Waltet— a mere matter of Christian charity! 
Hamilton is very fond of you ; he admires you, 
he appreciate* you. You were his son's fag, I 
fancy, at Eton ; and your very name refreshes 
his heart with reminiscences of his children." 

** JSRs name brings back to me reminiscences 
of the blacking-brush, which Jack Hamilton 
used to fling every morning at my head when 
his shoes were not ready !" cried Walter, ho- 
-ping to divert the serious view his father had 
for a moment S6emed inclined to take of the case. 

^^ Robert Hamilton was nearer your age, I 
fancy V resumed Mr. Hamlyn, with an air of 
abstraction. 

_ " Robert, however, I liked even less than his 
brother. Bob was always a peevish, sickly 
fellow," 

"His sickliness,' my dear boy (between our- 
selves), may prove the origin of singular good 
fortune to yourself," said Mr. Hamlyn. ^. 

" To tnef* reiterated Walter, with a smile. 

" I have reason to know," persisted his father, 
lowering his voice to a still more confidential 
pitch, " that the widow Is coming to spend the 
spri nga t Burlington Manor." 

" What widow f* inquired Walter Hamlyn, 
beginning to fear that what he had at first mis- 
taken for tipslnei^s iti^ht be in truth mental 
aberration.. 






<' Robert HaiUiltan's widow. *f1tet b«ttitflttl 
Ellen Somertofi, whom his father fat my j&sti* 
gation) did so much to prevent his marrying^ 
and Who made him so good a wife." 

"Well, sir!" demanded Walter, still pw- 
plexed by his father's incohe'rency of manner. 

''WeU, sirl Why, I say that a^'pretty wife 
and a good wife, when converted into a widow, 
may make a good and pretty wife again. Mt«. 
Robert Hamilton's health, Walter 1 Drink it, 
my boy, in a bumper! Mrs. Robert Hamii'^ 
ton's health ! till she betome Mrs. Walter Ham* 
lyn." 

" What can you possibly mean, my dea^ 
father 1" exclaimed Walter, now almost hoping 
that hi^ father's mind mighi be distutted. 

*' Mean ( why, that Hamilton is about to be^ 
queath hef every guinea of his three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, that is, if she shookt 
naarry to please him." 

" I trust she may/ was Walter's cold ripply,' 
" but it certainly will not be through my ofering 
her my hand." 

" Impossible to say, till you becotoe acquaint- 
ed with the lady," pleaded his ftuher^ still un- 
discouraged. 

" I can both say and swear it," persisted Wal- 
ter Hamlyn. 

"The eloquence of three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds may liiduce yoU to forswear 
yourself." 

" Not where there exists a counterbalance of 
vulgarity and pretension," cried the young man, 
his feelings warm with claret and the recol- 
lection of Lucinda Vernon's bright eyes. " No- 
thing on earth-*no, my dear father— /sn>eflf that 
mffhmg on earth would; ever induce me to miiie 
myself with a widow !" 

" Nothing on earth ! not even jrour father's 
entreaties, your father's danger, your father's 
mi3erv,your father's ruin !" demanded the elder 
Hamlyn, trembling in every ^Imb, and appa- 
rently on the verge of distraction. " Take need 
of what you are saying, Walter," added he, 
with a glance that froze the young soldier's 
blood within his veins. " YoU know not what 
it is to live stretched on the rack of a responsi- 
bilitv such as mine. Very well for vou; your 
mother, your brother, who glide through \m en- 
joying without an eflbrt the fruit of my labours, 
the fruit of my joyless days, my sleepless nights, 
my perilled salvation : all very well for yot*, I 
say, to disparage my labours, attd recede frtnn 
tMs sacrifice, or refuse the ot^ver exdrtiem, while 
your father is wearing ftimseif down to the grave 
by his endeavours to preserve thte honour of the 
family." • 

Pausing fbr a m'omtent in his impetuous volu- 
bility, Mr. Hamlyn suddenly filled his glass 
with wine, and swallowed it almost at a mouth- 
ful. 

" But you may tax a mkn's faeoltles^ too fhr,** 
cried he, with renewed fervour ; " and beware, 
Walter, beware of driving me to utter distrac- 
tion. I have this day cursed your brother — 
cursed him with a bitter and clesiyihg curse. I 
have this day raised my hand against my wife, 
because she ventured to defend his disobedience. 
Do not tempt me into farther outrages, do not 
bring me to farther shattie. Walter, yoii are 
my eldest-bom— you are my heir. I have erti 
loved ymi better than the rest. You bear my 
father's name—yott will one day be mV Other's 
rejpreScntative. Pbr j^ I have (dfled, for VrfA 
I hate suffered, t<ttfb%l have siMsd, Thoagti 
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the otfaer&aie con$pirkig to bring down my ha^s 
ivith sorrow to the grave, my son, my son, let me 
not have to reckon you among my enemies." 
' Convulsive sobs burst from the bosom of 
Richard Hamlyn as he concluded this frantic 
apostrophe ; and Walter, who no longer enter- 
tained a doubt of the mental infirmity of his 
companion, knew not whether to soothe or chide 
the morbid emotions of the sufferer. But, though 
apprehensive of augmenting the evil by any ex- 
pressions of sympathy, the impulse of nature 
was not to be resisted ; and, takmg the hand of 
his father, he held it for some minutes in silence 
between his own, till warm tears gushed from 
the eyes of the banker. , 
' Thus relieved, he seemed by degrees to re- 
cover some portion of tranquillity. 

" Forgive me for having agitated you, my 
dear boy," faltered he, at length, though, in fact, 
it was himself alone who had given evidence of 
agitation. "I have this day, Walter, gone 
trough much to disturb my mind— much to 
depress my courage. Your brother has griev- 
ouslv disappointed me. But we will talk of it 
another time — another time, when I am more 
composed. Not a word on the subject to your 
mother. It is unfair and bootless to entangle 
-women in one's perplexities. They can afford 
no support — no counsel — and only increase the 
mischief by their chicken-heartedness." 
' *' My dear father, I entreat, I implore you to 
explain yourself," cried WaUer,,becoming more 
ana more alarmed, in proportion as his father 
appeared more rational. " ts there anything in 
which I can afford you the least coinfort, the 
- least assistance 1" 

" Nothing^" replied Mr. Hamlynl " Did you 
not tell me, just now, that my utmost entreaties 
and three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
would not determine you to marry a widow? 
such is the extent of your filial piety. But, as I 
said before, we will discuss the matter thorough- 
ly another time." 

" No ! Tiowy now I What is there to prevent 
iti" cried Walter Hamlyn. 

" The irritation of my feelings. I carmot talk 
of it with patience — I cawnot talk of it with rea- 
son. Your brother — your cold-blooded, selfish 
brother, presumes to — but no matter, no matter. 
When the stroke of retribution comes, \t will 
fall on all—root and branch, sapling and tree, 
tord Vernon may triumph then to his heart's 
content over Hamlyn, the banker." Then, sud- 
denly ringing the bell, as if to put a decisive 
stop to his own rasl^ disclosures, "let us go in 
to coffee, Walter, my boy," said he, " let us go 
in to coffee. They are ei^ecting us — they are 
waiting for us. But, remember, not a syllable 
of all this to your mother." 
This prohibition was, perhaps, as trying to 



or mien» nade h«ia]^;iearanoe, and joined cheer- 
fully in conversation ; exhibiting no trace of his 
flighty excitement after dinner, or his subsequent 
depression." 

The cold, calm, leaden-eyed banker was him- 
self £fgain ; and as Walter contemplated this 
miraculous transition, he trembled to consider 
how much of his father's' habitual serenity might 
be a matter of hypocrisy — ^how much of his 
decorum an effort of self-control. It was, per- 
haps, only withinHhe last half hour he had wit- 
nessed indications of the real character of Ham- 
lyn, the banker. 
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Captain Hamly^'s feelings as any part of 

painful scene by which it was preceded. ; 

the first time in his life, Walter was undergoing 
severe mental uneasiness ; because witnessing 
for the first time inconsistency and incoherency 
on the part of one whom he had hitherto re- 
garded as utterly passionless, utterly immovable, 
ruthless as destiny, but steady as time. And to 
behold the man of stone thus passion-stricken, the 
man of business thus lost to all considerations of 
prudence, filled him with alarm. 

Scarcely, however, had be been five minutes 
in the drawing-room, where Mrs. Hamlyn and 
Lydia were pursuing their customary evening 
avocations, when his father, undisturb^ in voice 



CHAPTER IX. 

To be loved ky men, a man must appear to love them ; 
and, for preserving the appearance, I cannot think of any 
meami so suie as the reality.— Scldbk, 

Waltbr Hamlyn retired to rest that night 
with the fixed determination of entreating a full 

fxplanation from his father "early on the mor- 
ow ; but his rest having been singularly disturb- 
ed by anxleliea arising from the mysterious com- 
municati<^s of Mr. Hamlyn, intermingled with 
reminiscences of Miss Vernon's unusual gra- 
ciousness and surmises touching the attractions 
of the " beautiful Ellen," his night was prolonged 
so far into the morning, that, when he reached 
the breatffast room, his father had already start- 
ed for town, and the post-horses arrived to con- 
vey his mother and sister the first stage towards 
Rotherwood Castle. 

Indignant with himself for having lost the op- 
portunity of satisfying his misgivings, Walter 
resolved to -address himself by letter to his father, 
and would probably have persisted throughout 
the day in his quarrel with his own ill-timed 
laziness, but for the consolations imparted to his 
feelings as a sportsman by a sudden thaw. Al- 
ready the slopes of the park, half covered with 
snow, were assuming the sort of piebald com- 
plexion so cheering to the eye of a desponding 
fox-hunter J and, to crown his contentment, the 
Ormeau hounds were to meet the following 
morning at Alderham Gorse, a capital covert 
within three miles of Dean Park. 

"Your father begged me to tell you, Walter," 
said Mrs. Hamlyn, embracing her son with a 
dejected air, as she was about to enter the car- 
riage for her journey, " that he had half promised 
Colonel Hamilton you would dine with him to- 
day. DOf my dear son, if not very disagreeable to 
you ! You have no reasonable excuse, for the 
colonel is aware that you are staying here alone." 

**Pra/y do, dear Walter! he will be so very 
glad of your company " added Lydia, who was 
following her mother through the portico. " He 
really feels towards us as if we were his children. 
Make the old man happy, therefijre, by dining 
at Burlington to-day." 

Though averse at that moment to society of 
any kind'-for Walter, though worldly and frivo- 
lous, had too honoi^rable a spirit to have already 
shaken off the painful impressions produced by 
the rash and alarming communications of his 
father— he promised, ere the windows of the 
chariot were drawn up and a last signal of adieu 
exchanged with the travellers, to comply with 
their urgent request; and a joyful man was the 
old colonel that day, on finding that, instead of 
sitting down to his solitary dinner, a claim was 
made on his hospitality for the promised prawn- 
currie and Bombay Madeira. 
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Bnt if Walter had indulged in momentary ex- 
pectations of obtaining from kim the explanation 
ne was prohibited from seeking from his mother, 
he was speedily undeceived. Before he had 
been five min|ites at Burlington Manor, he dis- 
covered that no interview had taken place be- 
tween the colonel and his friend since their un- 
iCicky visit to the Hyde. 

" Hamlyn tipped me a chit, late last night," 
said he, in the colonial slang to which the Ham- 
lyns were now accustomed. " that he was forced 
to be off to town by daybreak this morning. 
Business, I suppose ! a slice of the loan in the 
market, or some trifle of that sort ; a Riga corre- 
spondent wanting patching, eKI or a soap manu- 
factory blown up in bubbles, leaving fiamlyn 
and Co.^in the suds ! Ha, ha, ha, ha ! Why, 
bless your soul and body! these great money- 
dealers sleep as uneasily in their beds as so many 
paupers in the Braxham Union. But, now I 
think on't, he mentioned" something of an extra- 
' ordinary ballot at the Indy House for the elec- 
tion of your uncle, Andrew Harrington." 

Captain Hamlyn, aware that no terms of cor- 
diality subsisted between his father and uncle, 
saw at once that this announcement was a mere 
pretext for his' abrupt departure. 

** And did my father say nothing further ?" 
said he, with assumed uoconcem. 

" Only that, as you and I were left solitary 
sparrows, we'd better perch to-day on the same 
branch j that maybe you*d dine with me, in com- 

fassion to my lonesomeness. And, by George ! 
was mons'ously kindly thought ol ; for, with 
nothing better in prospect than a tite-h-UU with 
Pincher, I was beginning to recent I*d shirked 
the Rother*ood party. Though I'm not fond of 
great lords or gaudy days (and the Hyde's been 
an additional sickener on that score), I'm still 
less fond of being alone." 

** But you are not to be alone longj I under-- 
stand," observed Walter, half desirous, half afraid 
to hazard a direct reference to the "beautiful 
Ellen." "My father lells me, sir, that your 
daughter-in-law is likely to become your in- 
mate 1" 

" Ay, so she writes me word," replied the old 
man, iff anything but a tone of exultaiion. " On 
my poor boy's death, I wrote from Indy, doubling 
her jointur*, as I had then no home to offer her, 
or next to noiie ; and feeling she might entertain 
a grudge against the family, which had shown 
itself, in the first instance, so loth to receive her. 
But I told her, poor thing, at the same time, that 
if ever old John Hamilton had an English roof 
over his head, there was bed and board, and a 
hearty welcome for her, when she'd a mind to 
try 'em. No occasion for her, just then, to make 
up her mind, for her own health was delicate 
with nursing him; and so she'd the wisdom to 
abide her two years* widowhood in Italy (where 
she'd seen him drop into the grave !), and there's 
luckily been time for all unpleasant feelings to 
subside between us afore our meeting.^' 

" You expect her shortly, then 1" 

" As soon as maybe, I fancy. I suspect your 
gt)od mother's friend, Lady Burlington (with 
whom she made acquaintance last summer, was 
a twelvemonth at Lucca), has been firing up her 
fancy with fine descriptions of the,beauties of the 
Manor, for this visit to England is quite a sud- 
den resolution." ^ ^ 

" A very fortunate one for you, sir," said Wal-' 
ter, courteously. " dince you have made up 
your mind to soend the spring in the country, 



Mrs. Robert Hamilton's sodety will enable yoa 
to dispense with that of my mother and sister, 
on their departure for Cavendish Square for the 
season." 

" How the dense do you know that 1 How do 
I know it myself? It doesn't ibllow that this 
daughter-in-law of mine is qualified to reconcile 
me to the loss of Lydia's pretty prattle, and Mrs. 
Hamlyn's sound sense and pleasant company. 
I know she is handsome, for rve her miniamre 
yonder in the bureau (a present from Bob to his 
poor mother) j «nd her mfluence over my boy, 
which carried 'em through all the difficulties we 
threw in the way of their marriage, proves that 
she's clever. But I mayn't like her for all that. 
One seldom does like people ly whom one"^ 
aware of having dealt unkindly ! One behaves 
all the handsomer to 'em, by way of atonement^ 
but therms never a cordial Viking. And so, you 
see, if poor Ellen don't happen to take my fancy, 
her visit here will be more k punishment than a 
pleasure. However, no need to go in search of 
misfortunes. Time enough to take offence whea 
offence is given." 

All this was strangely different from Mr. * 
Hamlyn's account of the colonel's dispositioa 
towards his daughter-in-law. But the old gen- 
tleman's projects mi^ht, perhaps, have under- 
gone some modification m consequence of his 
recent observations on men and manners at tho 
Hyde. 

Meanwhile, Walter had no cause to repent 
his concession. Though disappointed in the 
main object of his visit, the dmner was excel- 
lent, the colonel chatty and social, and the em- 
barrassing, taciturn meal at Dean Park the pre- 
ceding day was still too fresh in his recollec- 
tion not to impart a charm to the plain-spokea 
frankness of his host. His father^s dispiriting 
and unnatural reserve placed strongly in relief 
the warm, cordial nature of the good old colonel, 
whose heart was open to God and man simply 
because it contained nothing demanding con- 
cealment. 

He saw that, though the abrupt truisms of 
Hamilton mig^t be out of place in such stilted 
society as that of the Hyde, in the every-day in- 
tercourse of life he was worth a whole wilder- 
ness of Yemons. No hidden motives — ^no co- 
quetting with his power — ^no crooked policy in 
the old soldier ! Though fully aware of the im- 

Eortance of the Hamlvns to his declining years, 
e made no secret of his sense of dependance 
on their society, but welcomed Walter to his 
house with the overflowing glee of one who can- 
not do too much to prove his consciousness of 
obligation. • 

"I've had that mealy-mouthed coxcomb, 
young Vemop, hemhis morning." said the col- 
onel, after thanking Walter heartily, at the close 
of dinner, for having bored himself with su(^ a 
Ute-h-lUe, "I can't abide that young fellow! 
There's nothing real about him^-nothing true. I 
remember at Gmazerapore a native, who saw his 
black face for the first time in my looking-glass, 
insisting upon taking it down from the wall to 
search for the substantial figure behind the im- 
age. Now, when I am talking to Master Alberic, 
I feel as if I should like to hoist out the real man 
instead of the pretence afore me f" 

" Did you expect him here to-day 1" inquired 
Walter, not a little mortified that Vernon should 
have found his way to Burlington Manor with- 
out so much as leaving a canl at Dean Park: 
an omission whieh he. attributed, on second 
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antnes concerning his sister Lydia. 

" I invited 'em all, if you remember. He 
came with their apologies, and a pretence of ex- 
amining the slcjdge ; and had the grace to say 
that, for a Bpimmagem build, 'twas by no 
means a bad turn-out. So I promised him, if 
there comes more snow while Lydia's away, to 
'9end it over for the ladies at the Hyde." 

" You told him. then, that mv mother and sis- 
ter were goue to Botherwood T' said Walter, his 
ruffled plumes smoothed by the^ope that the ac- 
knowle^ed absence of t^e family had been the 
origin otlhe slight. 

" He knew it, he knew it ; for the very first 
question he asked was, whether * my friend, the 
Marquis of t)af 'ford, was to be of the Roth- 
er'ood party 1' Now ^J^at's juSt one of the fel- 
low's saucy wnxealities. He knew Dar*ford was 
91^^ tp be of the party, inasmuch as he's attend- 
jng his sick mpiner m another county. But he 
chose to hint a makerbeiieve of Mrs. Hamlyn 
^d Lydii's posing off at\ex a young nobleman 
with forty thousand a year,, and said as much as 
that he wished thev might gel it, only in quality 
terms. Qn whicA I gave him to uuderstand 
there was no need of any such wa^te of iurn- 
.pike-ticke4s, for that Fd never seen a young 
gentleman more spoony, more loth to leave a 
place, or more anj^ious to get back again, than 
jny Lord Dar'ford to Dean Park." 

** I am sorry you alluded to the subject at all," 
said Walter J *^far the Vemons, and even others 
less worldly, would coijsider ii the height of 
.pi:esnmplion ou our part, sir, to conieciure the 
.possibility of k^ttch a preference, which, to do 
my mother and sister justice, never a moment 
entered their heads." 

" And why. not, pray *i And what right have 
tbe VernouSj or e'er a body else, to call it pre- 
sumption 1 Lydia's as prettv and pretty-be- 
haved a girl as anv in the Brit^h dopunions, let 
.t'other be wbom w om^y 1" 

" But the disproportion of rank and foftwie— " 
' ' " What's fortune to a you»g feUo^w with forty 
tlkousano. a yeaxl What's rank to a marqu^, 
.who may mak^ any Joau a lady? If Lord 
Dar'ford cai^'t marry to please himself^toA^ can, 
I shjwld like tQ knaw T 

*'Qe will probably please himself and his 
.Uxm\^ at toe s^m« lime^some day'or other, by 
ciioosiug a wife iu his oysx oider of society.^' 

^'Nonsiinse, nonseuse! Do you pretend to 
arrange w^. and women in classes, on the lin- 
^^ea^ sysl,^i?V )ike pla^ts and insects 1 D6 you 
want tp make society a kitchen-garden, all the 
spinach in one bed, and all the endive in t'other 1 
t^dia ^ belopg to his order of society. They 
. ar^ botjb^ yovmg folks of cuUlvated mmds and 
yeftded manWFSj though in bpth respects, be- 
twixt oui;sel«^«s, Quj* little girl has a plaguy 
deal the advantage !" 

" Yqu^ }$ a. vecy philpsophical view of the 
case," repAied Walter, wishing it had proceeded 
from the lips of Lord Vernon rather than of the 
cokmel, " but, I fear it will not stand against 
the battle-array of public opinion. The Roth- 
erwoods, for instance, are worthy, unassuming 
people, and on friendly terms with my family ; 
but rely upon it. Lady Rotherwood would be in- 
dignant at the idea of a marri^e between her 
nephew and my sister." 

, " More ^ame for A^, then, to have sgt by sim- 
pering as she did, while the marquis waj* rec- 
QWkiu^ndjipg himsf^lf to dear Lydia with all his 



might and main. Wkr. irliat the dens^ is fliere 

agaiftst the match 1 Kiat the girl's a banker's 
daughter 1 What then! If she was a banker's 
heires&^ with fifty thousand a year to her fortune, 
we should have all tl>e dukes in the land run- 
ning after her. and folks would praise their pru- 
dence. My clear Watty ! the day's past when 
noblemen thought it a fine thing to sacrifice their 
own and their children's happiness to the glory 
of having a titled name inscribed on a sham ap- 
ple, in the family-tree himg up in their haJl (to 
rmf thinking, as bitter an apple as the one that 
tempted lather Eve to sin!). Life isn't long 
enough for such empty potter. The March of 
Intellect has left sucn rubbish behind it, among 
other useless bagga§;e. You might as well pre- 
tend to believe in witchcraft or the philosopher's 
stone, as in the right divine of lords and ladies." 

"You need not reprove my credulity," said 
Walter, with a smile, *' On the contrary, it is 
my interest to hope you may gain proselyte^ to 
your doctrines wnerever you see fit lo play the 
apostle; out, depend on it, pride of birth was 
never more influential in England than at this 
moment^ All our institutions have an aristo- 
cratic tendency. The increasing fusion or con- 
fusion of classes necessitates a sort of fanati- 
cism in the order whose privileges are invaded, 
Just as religious persecutions b^t religious en- 
.tJliusiasm." 

" Mighty plausible and famously well-woid- 
ed," said the colonel. " 'Twouldn't read amiss in . 
a quarterly review, from which, maybe, you 
cribbed it, eh, Master Watty "? But 'tisn't sound, 
'tisn't sound, niy boy ! 'Tis as hollow as a bub- 
ble. You know, as well as I do, that the most 
stiff-necked of these aristocrats would marry his 
son or daughter, at any time, to mine or your 
father's, on a suificient (mownl of temptation; 
and then, what becomes of their principles'! 
/Never was there a great heiress in England^ be 
she whom she might, that all the lords in the king- 
dom didn't run after, to say nothing now and 
then of princes of the blood ! ^ 

" I believe .you are ri^ht. But, though facts 
may justify your assertion, you will never per- 
suade 'the world, sir, that the danp^hter of Mr. 
Hamlyn. 9f Lonabard-street, with five thousand 
pounds, IS a sujltabhs wife fox the Marquis of 
Dartford." 

'^Uhe's persuaded of it, let the world go and 
be— hanged. As to the five thousand pounds 
fortune, my dear boy— but of that hereafter. I 
tell you what, Walter^ I'm sick of seeing so 
mifcA oi the happiness of God's creatures sacri- 
ficed to big words. * Tee World I* What on - 
earth does the wedlock of two young folks, of 
independent circumstances and irreproachable 
conduct, matter to * the world,' which, after all, 
is like the wind, more talked of than seen, ex- 
cept by the pigs. Iq the first place, what is the 
world ? A few court cards, with finer faces 
than l^e rest of the pack, eh 1 A few fine gen- 
tlemen, who've jockeyed each other oujt of the 
right of deciding who's fit company to eat his 
dinner, or play his rubber, in certain houses in 
St. James's-streetl and a jew fine ladles, whom 
the said fine gentlemen consider worth touching 
their hats to 1 That's the long and short o' the 
worlds Watty, according to yemr vocab'lary. 
And what's more, there^s many a first-rate pro- 
fessional man, ay, and many a first-rate Parlia- 
ment man, whose opinion or company you 
wouldn't give a whin ^ your cigar for, onlr 
'can^ they don't exactly J9«l«Dg to what such 
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Xttmiee as you and yoongYeraon — and your el- 
.4ers and betters too— think proper to call th£ 
■uroRLX) !" 

Waiter Hamlyn, who, during this harangae, 
Jhad been enjoying a cigar and a glass of wnis- 
Jry-toddv such as the steps of Crockford*s never 
<afibrdeu to their amateurs, secretly congratula- 
ted himself that these Hottentotisms of the wor- 
thy old gentleman had not startled the ears no- 
.lite of the Hyde, instead of producing in nis 
«own a gentle titillation, forming an agreeable 
counteraction to the soothing fumes of hisfra- 
, grant Havana. 

" I dare say you are very right, sir I** said he, 
throwing the stump into the fire, and taking 
irom the silver salver by his side a steaming 
rgoblet, a few concluding sips from which com- 
pleted the unusual expansion of his feelings. 
** It is a field I have oiten fought over with mv 
brother Harry, and been invariably defeated. 
Harry pretends that those who live out of soci- 
^ety (such as himself, as a scholar, or you as a 
hermit) are in the position of aeronauts looking 
down upon the earth and beholding all things 
'On the same level— the mountain and the mole- 
.iill, the city and the village." 

" And a plaguy good notion too ! That was 
.Harry's idea, was it ! I suspect he and I should 
hit it off famously." 

" Harry is an original, as I heard my sister 
Celling vott the other day." 

^ Why, I hope you don't call yourself a copy? 
IXydia was saving, if you remember, that no 
seople on eartn could aiffei more than her two 
irothers 1" 

" According to Harry's doctrines, the differ- 
'«nce arises from the pressure of the atmosphere 
we live in, as the weight of objects differs in or 
out of the receiver of an airpump. So strong, 
fhowever, is the influence of our second nature, 
that. I admit, few people would take us for 
^rotners. Harry is quite a bookworm." 

'* And you a silkworm, eh 1 Well, 1 can't ap- 
prove his taste in tiai particular. Heading's a 
.iamous thing when talking's not to be had. 
Books are good company enough where there 
■are no men and women. At uhazerapore, for 
.instance, a new magazine or amusing tour was 
ananna in the desert. But, thanks to the Bond- 
4street booksellers, yonder table's covered with 
^em, and 'twould be a long time af9re I thought 
•=of cutting open the leaves, so long as I'd your 
•jpleasant company at hand, or the choice of 
idropping in to a rubber at Dean Park. By^the- 
wav, I suppose we shall be having your brother 
at home here shortly 1 He'll be of age, won't 
•Ike, next month 1' 

"Next month 1 Pebmaiyl Yes, I believe 
so. But coming of age is an expression seldom 
tised in a family, unless for an eldest son. Har-. 
ry will certainly be one-and-twenty oq the 19tb 
►of February." 

" And in another month or so. I think Lydia 
told me, he's to take his demeT 

" You may rely on Lyaia's information on 
any point regardiing her brother. Tbe$^ are 
nearer of an age, and nursery friends, /have 
lived less with my sisters, and Harry is deci- 
'4edly the favourite." 

« 'Tis but fair the poor lad should be a <a- 
vourite with somebody or another 1" observed 
the colonel; " for, between you and me and the 
fire, Watty, you have it all your own way with 
:your father.'*^ 

*' I should have thought you had now seeft 
G 



enough 6f the fSunily, sir,* replied Walter, " to 
be aware that no one has a grain of influence 
with my father! In his own quiet way, he is 
the most arbitrary man on the face of the earth." 

"A pretty thing for you to say, my young 
spark, when you chose to be a soldier (more's 
the credit to you) in spite of his teeth ! 'Tis 
my notion that all eldest sons are bom with the 
bump of contradictiveness. There was mv poor 
boy. He, too, chose— -bat no matter! How- 
ever, from something your mother hinted to me 
t'other nieht (as a reason for begging me not fo 
mention Harry's name just now afore his father), 
I suspect my friend Hamlyn's found cause to 
regret he did not pop him into the banking- 
house three years ago, instead of sending him 
Greek-mongering to college." 

" Has Harry been getting into scrapes, then, 
at Cambridge r eagerly inquired Walter, sit- 
ting down again, though he had just risen to 
depart. " Venr unfair of him not to apply to 
me I Very unfair of him— very unkind," 

" Maybie he might, if they were money- 
scrapes l" replied the colonel, forgiving young 
Hamlyn his French essences and varnished 
boots in favour of his prompt brotherly affec- 
tion. "But rm, afraid he's likely to cross his 
father's purposes, just as his brother did afore 
him. Neither of my friend the banker's sons 
seem to inherit much taste for the shop ; one, 
'cause he's a fine gentleman — t'other, 'cause he's 
a whimsical gentleman. The proverb doesn't 
always hold good, that * As crows the old cock, 
so crows the cockerel.' " 

*' Do you mean to say, sir." demanded Wal- 
ter, in great surprise, " tnat Harry rebels against 
going into this bank 1" 

" Something of that kind, I fancy 1" 

" Why, he must be out of his senses !" 

" Were you mad, pray, when you raised the 
same objection 1" 

** I sometimes think so !" replied Walter, 
good-humouredly. " But, though my father 
compromised with the insanity of his elder son, 
I fear he has not a sufficient stock of patience 
for two. Consider what a loss to the family, 
should anything happen to my father, if none of 
us succeed him in the business." 

" I suppose tholes what he pleaded to you, eh ! 
and has now got to plead to Rebel the Second t 
Mrs. Hamlyn, I can tell you, is miserable about 
the matter, and wanted me to use my influence 
in soAdning her husband. . But, faith, I'm far 
more disposed to try my hand at melting the ob- 
stinacy of the debnquent. On this occasion, 
Hamlyn has all the reason on his side." 

" To be sure he hA\ What a provision for 
Harry to reject I Such a standing as my fk- 
ther's I Such a position as that of an eminent 
London banker.'* 

"Then why scout It yourself, Mister Jcs- 
samyl" 

" Harry and I are differently situated. Bii 
alternative was an appointment in India." 

" Was and is are two things! Harry Ham- 
lyn, they tell me, has distinguished himself pro- 
digiously at the University. The learned pro- 
fessions are open to him. Public life's open to 
him.'^ 

"So it will be if he fulfil my father's inten- 
tions. The great object of my brother's eolng 
to Cambridge was to qualify him for the House 
of Commons (for which I have not the smallest 
vocation), so that, one day or other, my father 
may resign him his seat for Barsthorpe." 
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, « Peodifig wUch, Ws to wear ay^y t)ie best, 
of bis days in Lombard-street, tr/uig to prove 
to tbe money-changers that two and two make 
'five, witb a quili behind his ear, and the pri&e 
of stocks always ringing in it See what s^ich 
a life has done for Hamlynl Shrivelled him 
into a mummy I Why, at eight-and-forty, your 
father'^ an older man, at heart, than I at sixty- 
seven, after grilUng away my constitution be- 
tween the tropics. However, tor all that, I don't 
wish to back ap your brother I I only mean to 
sjay, as his mother did to me, that there are ejt- 
cuses to be made for the lad ; that at Ms age, a 
.'fellow of spirit thinks twice afore chaining him- 
.self to the oar; and that,' over a naind like his, 
one has a better chance bv the influence of ar- 
gument, than hy throwing his (iependance in his 
teeth and seeing who can talk loudest. 3nt 
'piind, Master Watty I All this is as con^den- 
tial as a govemor-genei'al's despatch. So don't 
,go and Ijct the cat out of the bag, a^d get, me 
called over the coals for blabb^iag." 

*'^t is a poor compliment to my head jand 
heart," said Walter (bitterly enough for a dandy), 
" that I am the last person to be made acquainted 
with the troubles of my fiimily !" 

" Such very fine gentlemen as you are some- 
times supposed to care less what is passing in 

. their families than elsewhere," cried ine'old col* 
onel. who took as much pleasure in putting him 

>n his mettle as is foutid by many in settiBg up 

; the bristles of a handsome terrier. " However, 
if for half a second I ilincied you one of the 1k>1- 

' low hearts, Watty, my boy ! 1 asjt your pardon I 

J sec I didn't do you justice." 

" I was resenting the injustice of my mother 

'and brother, sir, rather than youi's,'* replied 
Walter, coldly. 
" And caaU you see that the)r might feel a 

.delicacy about involving you in a question of 
filial rebellion 'J Harry could hardly coipplain 
of his fortunes to you— his expensive, paimjHRred, 

' elder brother— without running the risk of giving 
you pain.'* 

" Better keep his scruples for the pain he is 
likely to give my father, cried Walter, piqued 
almost out of his generous feelings towards his 
brother. " However, since no one thinks me 
worth consulting, I may spare myself the trouble 

. of giving an opiniop. Good-night, Colonel Ham- 
ilton ! I shall not have the pleasure of seeiiig 

. you to-morrow, as the hounds meet at half past 

. ten, and we have a heavy country before ns.'* 
" Not see me 1 No such thing !" cried the old 
man. "Thie meet*s at Ald'rham Gorse, and t 

' mean to drive over to covert. Though my sport- 

. ing days are over, I d9i>'t see why I shouldn't 

. give myself the treat of looking at a neat turn- 
out, when the thing'^s within distance. .1*11 call 
for you in the barouche, and ybur borses can 

. meet yo^ at Ald'rham;. 3nt T won't keep you 
now, my dear Waltfer, as jrouVe-gol sportsman's 

> hours upon, your hanf}'' ^ igopd-nig|ii,..ana 
pleasant dreams t'yef* 
It is generaJly admitted that a covert side is 

. one. of the most sociable gathering-places of a 

. sporting county— the fountain-head of its fends 

, and reconciliations, its politics and scandal. 
All men " qualified to bear drms" hasten thither, 
as if in proof of their njettle ; and even the vet- 
eran sportsmen of the neighbourhood; long re- 
tired from the active pleasures of the field, make 
it a point to repair to the " cofiee-room" when- 
ever a meet takes place within reasonable dis- 
tance. 



Few cottotiy spectaeles mote exciting, in sho^^ 
than the rendezvous of a fiivourite pack; 'tft* 
which, on all sides, equipages of eveiy sort ar^ 
repairing in. full smimation, fix>m the lamily- 
coach or the 'squire to the knowing dog-cart of 
the trainer. Natty grooms, leading their mas- 
ter's horses, but jealously watching the conditioa 
of the grooms and horses of other masters ; the 
sportsmen themselves, arriviiig singly, doubly,, 
or in groups, on their road-hacks— in their mouths- 
a cigar, or a repnmand for the luckless lad who^ 
is sure to be too late or too early, or have heated 
their hunters in zeal to prove over-punctnaf;. 
and, finally^ the . weather-beaten, shrewd-faced. 
old huntsman and whipper-in— part and parcel, 
of their ^ell-known steeds— centaurs, whose 
man-m'oiety is encased in scarlet and black vel- 
vet—followed by, OT followipg, the pack of ea^r,, 
high-couraged' hounds, who move together, viva- 
cious and compact, as though a quarter of aa 
acre of snow were suddenly endued with life- 
and muscularity — all consjpire to impart to the 
winter landscape a degree of vigour aUd vitaliijr 
such as, amid the more vivid impulses of sum- 
mer, a race-course alone avails to call into action.. 

All the wortdr animate or inanimate, is in 
toweriM ^irits. Care is forgotten, busipess- 
laid aisiae. 'Iiie statesmaji renounces his poli- 
tics, the country doctor Neglects his patients, the: 
bridegroom 

Forgetd the bride 
Was BMde his M4ed wtfi yMttsen : 

the farmer defies his wife's prohibitions^ apd tfa&- 
fkrmer's son the farmer's, 4he moment the hounds 
are heard or seeti making dkeir way ^wanls the- 
spot where from two to four hundred heahfay,. 
hajjpy individu'als are met together for thc^anni- 
hiltation of a monster two feet long, whose direst 
ofience against the community consists in rob- 
bing a henroost! 

It was the first time in his life Colonel Hamil- 
ton had wlmessed this cheering spectacle, and 
his eager spirits readily took fireaS he drove to- 
wairds Aiderham Gorse, encountering at everjr 
turn of the road some neighbour whose scarfel. 
coat and snow-white leathers gave him the ap- 
pearance of a stranger; or sotoe stranger, whose 
clever tum-out rendered him an object of interest 
and curiosity. Having persuaded Walter to- 
bear him company in the barouche, the young, 
sportsman found himself ev^ry moipent com- 
pelled to take bis ciyar from his mouth, in order 
tosatisQr the inquisitiveneSs of his companion. 

*'Who the dense is that crossing the turnip- 
field 1" cried the colonel. **Why, by George L 
'tis old Barlow himself, looking as freish as a 
four-jr^r old, and alt the ihore consequential to- 
day that the meet's on his own ground. I didn't 
know JBartow ivas a sportsman : yet his hunt- 
ing-coat iseems to haye seen service. And who 
have we here, that the farmers and grooms are 
uncapping to as though *iwas the governor- 
general, in a bit of pink that looks as if turned 
out Jyf a millJErier rather than the tailor, and a 
strawberry and crea^ complexion to match? 
TTgh! r thought so; Il^ew't could be no other 
than the young jackanapes from the Hyde." 

Walter Hapalyn felt ahnost ashamed of the 
impulse which prompted him, at that moment, 
:^o look .out eagerly on the Opposite side (at a 
restiff colt which was doing its best to unseat 
one of the Aiderham farmers, who had a mind 
to show off his stock in the field, and unite busi- 
ness with pleasure), as a pretext for not bowing 
to Alberic Vernon, while thus familiarly accom- 
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Mifj^g. » JO? own carnage. OijB map so om-^ 
rageousfy cohterohed at lh« Hyde. But there 
wtLS no fear of his guileless coinp^ion mis- 
^^QUbting his pitiful motives. The colonel was 
;cngrps^ea|both hieart and soul, both eye and ear, 
iy the stirring scene before him. 
' "By 'George! what a splendid creatur*" cried 
he J •* that bay, 1 n^ean, from which the helper 
has just shifted the saddle-cloth. Why, 'tis a 
pictur^ for an artist! Worth three hundred 
guinea? if U*s ^orth a pound I Whose is it, I 
"Hrqndef V* 

'" ** This is pivly the third time I have been out 
.this Viuter,"^ replied l^alter, "and I scarcely 
know a hotse in the field. Lord Co^sington is 
UsuaUy the best-mounted of the Ormeau party ; 
>iit "he would have had one of the hunt-grooms 
in aliendanc^.' The bay. probably belongs to a 
jPlraDger.' There are always fellows over from 
Leamrngton, who make a grand show and pro- 
digious noise. We ^re pretty sure to have some 
.^onderful turp-oute'from Leamington.** 

The stir arid bustle were now every moment 
increasing, till they reached the ottiskirts of the 
jg:orse, whosfe dingy verdx^re lookied almost as 
gay in the midst Of winter nakedness as its gold- 
en blossoms rendered the spot ^t midsummer 
lunid surroundihg verdure. Many a manly, 
Veathcr-beaten face was turned benignantly to- 
wards Colonel Hamilton, as they dl'OVe through 
a jolly group of fustun-suited but famouslv- 
meuntcf sportsmen jmSTarmers of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and Walter was almost piqued to 
perceive that, aniong tAem, as well as amone the 
cotmtry g^ukm^, )ms cowftf^ipii, though so 
nov % coxaer into the county, was better recog- . 
nised than his father's son, the hereditaiy ,'sonire 
of pean l*ark. there was something pecujfiar- 
ly cordial in their mode 6f touching their hats 
to the old soldier, with whose majaly calling and 
liberality as a Ibra of the manor they experienced 
more sympathy thtin was compatible with the 
demure, caniious. and sedentaiy naturie of the 
banker; whom, tnough afiecting the Warwick- 
shire squire, they could tieveir prevail on them- 
selves to r^ard otherwise than as Hamlyn of 
Lombartl-street. 

A thousand frjendly gteetings and uproarious 
«*how^are ye V* were, exchanged between the 
eolonel aha the lesser squirearchy of ^raxh am 
and Ovington, of whose existence, after the 
fashion' or the Hyde, the Hamlyns affected to 
.have no cognizanqe, till Walter found himself 
60 much embarrassed by their familiarity with 
his companion, that he was right glad to descry 
his groom and hunger leisurely walking to- 
ward the appointed spbt.- 

In a moment hie was out of the carriage, which 
the colonel in compliance with! the advice of 
hiiff joeose mend; had caused to be drawn up on 
a rising irround, cpmniaiidingaview of the cov- 
.crt atid of the vale of Alderhan?, which the tox^ 
"whenlbund, was most likely X6 take. 

'*^What h thousand pities, your mother and 
lister were forced to g» to Rother'ood T ex- 
claimed the colonelj In me utmost glee and ex- 
citement, as l^alter turned, on the carriage-step, 
to give him a parting nod. " Lydia would have 
enjoyed all this. By George I it almost tempts 
$iu to call out, likjB the man in the, play, for < a 
' horse— a horse 1* I shouldn't be surprised, afore 
the season's over, to find myself in the saddle, 
among the host of ye, gallopfog like the tailor to 
Brentford, or John Gilpin to Ware." 

At that moment Walter Hamlyn sincerely 



wished the noisy ,oId man. whether mounted or 
on foot, anywhere l)Ut where' he was';* ^or a' 
carriage with the Vernon liveries waJi fast a^ 
prbaching; and ^oonet* than be found in com- 
pany with the obnoxious arraigner of the Eafl 
ofCflansawney, the Bayard of the Blues resolvett 
to flee before the face of^the lady of his knightfy 
thoughts. ^ 

By the time the blooming cheeks of Susab 
Middlebury and her cousin were percepii^lfe 
from the carriage wjndpw, screening their e3res 
with their hands from the trying glare of tire 
winter sunshine as they gazed wrtli eager cfiiri- 
osity upon' the motley group, Walter was appa- 
rently absorbed in a highty-interesting discus- 
sion with his ^room, touchmg ^he slirrtip-leath- 
efs of his hunting-sad dlel 

*' Good-momihg, Cdlbnel Hamilton— 4 chang- 
ing day for the field ! . I think I mayventure io 
point out the scene before us to your admirajion, 
as one Vof the mpst national and oharacteristic 
in G^eat Britsuh," shouted Sir Henry Middje- 
bury. who was enacting the pari of chaperon to 
his daughters and niece. And while tn^ cour- 
teous old soldier attempted* to niingle with W» 
inteijectional replies to the mouthy baronet & 
succession of salutations to his lovely compan- 
ions. Walter Hainlyn stood obstinately afiir off, 
resolved ou no account to be conlbunaed by the 
fair Lucinda with his ftomely friend. 

At that'mpment a generil buzz and murmikr 
announced an occurrence of some importance^ 
some luckless sportsman unhorsed, or some prjc!^ 
suming bumpkib chastised. Equestrians I'oSe 
in their stirrups, and pedestrians on their tip. 
toes, while the inmates of th« half dozen cax^ 
riage;5 on the grourid peered out with an air ot 
interest. ** The duke ! the duke !" was instant- 
ly parsed like a watchword from lip to lip, as a 
gentlemanly, mTdtjtle-aged man, monntea oii a 
horse Twhose v^ue was equal to that of a mod- 
erate Kgin)', rode hat in hapd through the knot 
of sportsmen assembled at the lb wet extremity 
of the covert, Accommodating the pace of hi 
noble steed to the amble of a crop-eared, strange- 
lookingj' o)d shopting-pony, bestrode by the 
scarecrow figure of old Gratwycke of Grat- 
wycke. who rode beside his Grace of ElvastotL 
with the , air of. soipething betweep an eajth- 
stopper and the cjown*!? assumption of a cock- 
ney sportsman in a Christmas pantomime ; fo^ 
the duke entertained the highest respect for Mr- 
Gratwycke of Gratwycke : first, as the head of 
the most ancient fkii^ily in the county; next, a^ 
the stanchest preserver of its foxes \ and, thiraly,, 
as the most active and conscientious seconder 
of the politics of the house of Orinean. Finer 

fjntlemen were at all times disregarded by the 
Ivastons, to make way for a Gratwycke of 
Gratwycke. 

"What. on earth brings old G^at and hh 
pony put to-day y* muttered Mr. Barlow of Al- 
derham. ' ' 

'* What under heaven keeps the duke matm- 
dering yonder with Gratwycke, when Bowie is 
putting the hounds into the covert V* exclaimed 
in his turn Alberic Vernon, as the great man of 
the tnoraent pushed his way side oy side with 
the qiteer-looking old gentleman straight to- 
wards the carriage of Colonel Hamilton, within 
a few yards of which stood young Vernon, ad- 
mirably mounted, and, in spite of his horror of 
the duchess's Irish nieces, greatly in hopes of 
catching the eye of the duke, and obtaining an 
invitation to Ormeau. 
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Bat the " Frenchified prig" was precisely the 
sort of youth to more, at the atmost, an indul- 
gent smile on the countenance of the noble 
s^rtsman. Passing with a slight bow of recog- 
nition the unpromising son or one of his least 
estimable neighbours his grace fulfilled his pre- 
concerted purpose of soliciting- an introduction 
from old Oratwrcke to his ihcnd the new lessee 
of Burlington Manor. Though Ormeau was 
situated in another county, whereof it formed 
the leading influence, theliabits and character 
of Colonel Hamilton were fullv understood and 
appreciated by the Duke of Elvasion, who ad- 
mired his liberal politics and actire benevolence, 
as much as he despised the narrowness of mind 
of the ennobled rather than noble lord of the 
Hyde, who was known to have driven a Smith- 
field baiffain with his vote and conscience as a 
peer of tne realm. 

By this spontaneous mark of respect on the 
ipart of a man so universally beloved as the 
Pake of Elvaston, the old colonel was inexpress- 
ibly gratified, and he sat leaning with a bright- 
ened countenance from the carriage to receive 
the thanks of the duke for his attention to the 
only covert on the Burlington estate, and a 
hearty invitation to him to improve their ac- 
quaintance at Ormeau the first opportunity. 

" If you will come and see me," said his 
^ace, cordially, " I will show you the height 
we consider tne right thing for thorns in the 
cpverts on my side the county. The late Sir 
llo^er Burlington being at variance with me on 
political and other matters, always decided that 
we lived out of visiting distance ; which is so 
far true, that a range of fourteen miles is con- 
venient or inconvenient, according to the liking 
of theparties. I shall sincerely rejoice if Col- 
onel Hamilton will permit me to account kim 
amone my near neighbours." 

And as he courteously raised his hat while 
leceiving the worthy colonel's equally frank re- 
ply, and then rode on towards the nuntsman, 
leaving old Gratwycke to potter with his friend, 
iiot a man in the field but experienced a certain 
accession of deference towards the stranger 
whom the duke they so dearly valued delighted 
to honour. 

But of all present, Walter Hamlyn was the 
one. on whom his grace's attentions produced 
the strongest impression. At one moment, 
mortified to see civilities volunteered by the no- 
ble owner of Ormeau to a perfect stranger in 
the county, in which his fatner, an established 
landed proprietor, had never obtained from him 
more than a distant bow — ^he was Inclined 
to reioice, the next, at a mark of distinction 
tvhicn he was certain had equally astonished 
and vexed the supercilious heir-apparent of thf 
Hyde. 

^* It is all the result of that malicious old 
Gratwycke's representations," was Walter's 
first reflection. " This will teach the Yemoos 
tp think twice before they insult a friend of my 
father's 1" was his second. And while accusing 
the Middleburys of meanness for the pains they 
were already taking' to enter into conversation 
with the colonel, he forgot to blush for the still 
baser inconsistency which had prompted him to 
shrink from the side of his good old friend, in 
the dread of exposing himself to the quizzing of 
more fashionable associates. 

During the silence that now superseded the 
boisterous gossip of the groups of sportsmen, 
while the bounds were pushing their way into 



the prickly covert, Walter was i&tis^ in most 
unsportsmanlike guise upon the singular popu- 
larity of Colcmel Hamilton. 

" 'TIS altogether unaccountable," murmured 
he. "Ordinary in appearance— unpolished (not 
to say vulgar) in manners— moderate in abiU* 
ties, uncultivated, illiterate— neither a sports- 
man, nor an agriculturist, nor a politician— ha 
comes hither, an utter stranger, and instantly 
makes the conquest of every family of rank or 
eminence in the neighbourhood ! The Duke of 
Elvaston rarely troubles himself to be civil to 
any but foxhunters; Lord Rotherwood carea 
only for farmers; Lord Crawley for Tories: 
Dartford for his brother officers ! Yet one and 
all have singled out Colonel Hamilton for a fk- 
vourite! Just as my mother and Lydia are 
ready to fetch and carry for him, like k brace of 
spaniels, do four of the most marked men in 
England put themselves out of their way to be- 
set nim with attentions! What is the meaning 
of this 7 To them his fortune is nothing! It 
miist be the genuine cordiality of the old man's 
nature which- begets cordiality in return! One 
might almost fancy that some malignant coun- 
ter-charm had arisen from my father's desire te 
keep him on terms of exclusive intimacv With 
our family, which serves to attract towards him. 
the officious attentions of the whole world!" 



CHAPTER X. 

Blill haipiiif oo my dftoghter ! 

BmkwnmAMM 

" 1 MUST say, my dear Walter," observed Col- 
onel Hamilton, when they met the followine 
day at dinner, at the humble but cheerful board 
of Ovington Vicarage, " that your good lather's 
promises concerning a winter in War'ickshire 
were quite on the safe side o' thin|;s ! Why, in 
proposing to me the tenancv of his ward's seat 
of Burlin'ton Manor, Hamlyn expressly said it 
had littre to ofier in the way of society beyond 
his own fireside, which was open to me at all 
times ; and our good friends, tne present com- 
pany, who he promised me would oe charitable 
enough to put up with th£ intrusions of a troub- 
lesome old fellow, likely to beat the doctor at 
backgammon, and be less grateful than he 
ought for the prescriptions of the doctor's good 
lady. He told me frankly t might whistle for 
the civilities of the Hyde ; while Ormeau, be- 
ing in another countv, might as well be in ano- 
ther kingdom. Well, sir ! I wasn't daunted. I 
signed, sealed, and delivered, in spite of all he 
said to prove I was going to be as lonesome at 
Burlin'ton as Robinson Crusoe, with only him- 
self for my man Friday." 

"We have all the more to thank you, my 
dear sir," said Dr. Markham, cheerfully, "for 
your confidence in our good-will to make you 
happy among us." 

. " But just admire, doctor, how much better 
my friend Hamlyn has been than his woid. See 
how he's managed matters for' me f Invitationt 
to Rother'ood Castle, to DarYcird Hall, to Lord 
Vernon's, to the Duke or Elvaston's— twice as 
many, in short, as I care to accept. This ia 
acting the part of a friend by one. However, I 
can do very well without these lords and ladies. 
What with Dean Park, and my friends here and 
at Gratwycke, I needn't spend an evening a 
week at home more than I please." 
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At this iind«Mnred cottpUment, Walter EUim- 
lyn felt the colour rise to bis teomlies. No one 
loiew better than the Markhams Mr. Hamlyn's 
vtter inabilitY to work the miracles immtted to 
hSm. The doctor was, however, sufficiently 
considerate towards his embarrassment to de- 
Tote himself assiduonslv at that moment to the 
stndj 0{ the Klass, predicting rain from a tri- 
fling rise, while Captain Hamlyn, aware of the 
importance attached hj his father to his influ- 
ehce over the nabob, dared not hazard more 
• than a slight disclaimer. 

"My father has every disposition, sir," said 
he, "to secure you all these accessions, and 
more, to your comfort at Burlington. But the 
will is not always the power." 

"Tisn't for my own share I care about the 
matter !" cried the colonel. " A^ far as Vm con- 
•eiued, I vow to my Maker that Dean Park and 
Ovington Vicarage comprise all I ever wish to 
tee of society. The Hyde is about as cheerful 
ai a model-penitentiary or family vault; and 
though the Rother'oods are excellent folks, IVe 
tten faster coaches in my time. But Vm mighty 
^ad to have secured a little change for poor 
Ellen ! After living abroad, shell find the Manor 
as dull, maybe, as / find Lord Vernon's state- 
prison. But now, if she wants younger laces 
than mine and my friend Hamlyn's, at Rother- 
'ood she'll have a Sight of the young marquis, 
and at Ormeau of the young marquis multiplied 
by ten. If among 'em all she find nothing to 
•uit her, the devil's in't I" , 

Walter Hamlyn felt surprised, almost indig- 
nant at the idea of this exposure of the " beauti- 
ful Ellen," who had been all but oflfered to him- 
self, the presumptive heiress of three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds in ready money, to 
the coveting of the roiU sportsmen somewhat 
freely mingled with the stately circle of Ormeau. 
But it was not for him to remonstrate. 

"Any news to-day from the travellers?" in- 
quired Dr. Markham of Waller, though of opin- 
ion that Mrs. Hamlyn was more likely to have 
addressed her communications to her Burlington 
neighbour than to her dandy son. 
. "None," replied Walter; « but with such roads, 
such carriages, and such weather, the journey 
was not very alarming." 

" There might have come ill news short of a 
break-down, however," replied the colonel, vexed 
al his listlessness. " My good friend, Mrs. Ham- 
lyn, was but so-so in spirits when she left home." 

" My mother wanted change of air and scene. 
She leads too sedentary a' life." 

"A life of duty and flLiligence,"said the vicar, 
" Her candle goeth not out b^ night. JJke the 
wise matron of Solomon's time, < she maketh 
herself coverings of tapestry, and layeth her hand 
to the spindle.'" 

" I hope for a letter from Rotherwood to-mor- 
row," observed Walter, who always fancied, 
when people quoted Scripture in his presence, 
that thev were talking at him. " I am most anx- 
ious to know about Lady Dartford, on the state 
of whose health depends whether Dar is likely 
to meet me at Melton next week." 

"Next week? Why you're surely not going 
to start next weekT" cne4 the colonel. " Sha'j^'t 
vou wait till Madam Hamlyn and Lydia come 
backl Sha'n't you be here to make acquaint- 
ance with Ellen T' 

" I think of returning to Dean Park, sir, a few 
weeks hence. This is the best part of the seascm 
for Melton. All my friends are there just now." 



*< By George I that puts me deusedly out in my 
plans," cried Colonel Hamilton, unreservedly. 
" I was going to ask a favour of you. Master 
Watty. I've a mons'ons mind to nave a peep 
at one of your fine universities, and thought 6f 
giving myself a scamper over to Caabrid^, and 
asking yim to be my Jragoman." 

" Had it been in my pov^er to aeeonpany you, 
my dear sir, I should, of course, have pleaded 
for Oxford," replied Captain Hamlyn. " Bound 
to be faithfVil to Alma Mater, are we met; Dr. 
Markhami I, yon know, am a Christ Church 
man.** 

"And little the better fbr it, I'm afraid, eh. 
Master Watt^ 1 But I want to see a thing or 
two at Camlisridge besides King's College Chi^ieL 
I want to see Henry Hamlya-^I want to have. 
A talk with your brother." 

" In that case, sir, you are infinitely better 
without me," replied Walter, dreading a move 
distinct allusion, in presence of the Markhams^ 
to the critical state or his flkmily, and still smart- 
ing under the want of confidence of his broUier.^ 
" ft would take me a hundred miles out of my 
WAV to attempt Cambridge on my road from 
Ovington to Melton Mowbray." 

" Ay, ay 1 Well, I've made a circumbendibus 
of a thousand miles in Indy, afore now, to serve 
a friend; and, to mv thinking, a brother's the 
friend given us by 6od. However, I won't in- 
sist upon a plan tnat seems to derange your fox- 
hunting. I dare say Johnston and I can manage 
to settle with the postbo3rs, and find out the road 
to Trinity College by following our own long 
noses.'* 

" I was thinkings" said Mrs. Markham, as if 
about to unfold some serious project, then sud- 
denly stopping short, under the influence of the 
awe which habitually prevented her from ex- 
pounding her thoughts except to the vicar. 

" Wdly my dear ma'am,'' persisted the col- 
onel, incapable of suspecting shyness on the part 
of a full-grown woman of two-and-thirty, "irAoi 
were you thinking 1" 

" Oh ! nothing, sii^-nothing verv particular,"* 
she resumed, glancing at Dr. Markham for en- 
couragement; " only it is a ^eat many years since 
the doctor was at Cambridge — but once since- 
he married, when he took his doctor's degree." 
"You're a Cambridge man. then, are you,, 
doctor," interrupted the colonel, not seeing her 
drift, because little surmising that his presence 
could so far impose on any person as to induce 
concealment or any kind. 

"An old Johnian," replied Dr. Markhami 
"and my little wife has it in her head, I see, 
that I should enjoy a trip to my bachelor 
haunts, if you would engage me, instead of Cap- 
tain Hamlyn, to show you the lions." 

"By Geoiiel a capital thought," cried the 
colonel. " My dear lady, ichy didn't you speafc- 
out? Is Markham such a bully behind the 
curtain that you daren't call tne tongue in 
your head your own 1 But, I say, doctor, how 
are we to manage about the shop? Who's to 
make the poor folks of Ovington the wiser and 
better for toeir wisdom and goodness on Sunday 
next, during our frolic 1" 

"As I have not been a day absent from home 
for the last three years," replied Dr. Markham, 
" I have many debts of service to my clericar 
brethren to call in. Having done duty some 
thirty times for my good friend Hurst of Brax- 
ham, he will scarcely grudge me a single Sun- 
day in return," 
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. ^ 7%a'9 weil atVM Uien !" cried the eolonel, 
setting' dowa %.ciip of tea, which, hy the caie 
of his thri% hostess, he iancied a thousanfi 
times betttr than he drank at home. '' I like the 
thoD^ of ear exeuisioa OHms'oiisly, doctor. 
And mind, on our letani, TU teU no tales, no 
hjstoTxes ^kovtk iavoozite old l^qndresses with 
^erry-oolonred ribands. Yoa ftqrted the. bfire, 
mydearmA'ami «ad I cfw*! piomi|e yoa when 
or whete kwiU eit. .Andnowf whatadjyeto a 
Utat.backgaiaDOpnV' 

'*What command of counten)ihce yoa must 
l^tfpe, my loveiAotto H|i]fhoiitri(|^t4his.eTemng, 
when Colond Hamilton: wm uankiny yonng^ 
HaipiynspcbidiaUyibrhUihther's in,i^aUioD 
wth the Dtttee .of KltvslqnV' eaifl Mrs. Uaaif' 
ham to her husband, an hour or.twP afterwara^ 
when the sound of the colonel's chario^wheeb 
Oft the gravel annoaneed the departure of their 
genesis. 

'VltwiB no act of imositipn on Captain Ham- 
iyn'd pan thftt the old ^ntleman chose to ac- 
eoont ibr his grace's ciyilities in his own way." 
, *' Not on Coftaii* Hamlyn's. But it is clear 
to me that the father never lets slip an occasion 
of mUfBiffinff : the extent of bis cervices and 
power. Mr. Bionlyn fancies himself almost' as 
much the guardian of Colonel EUimilton and his 
fortmie as of poor little Sir Hugli Burlington.'* 

"My dearest Kitty 1" ^ 

" I am certain he nas made up his mind to se- 
cure eve«y gqinea of the colonel's property for 
his children," » . . . 

" Which of us would no*, were it m our pow-, 
«r t Between three and four hundred thousand 
pounds, Barlow assures me Cand he has a ne- 
phew a clerk in the India House), in ready 
•cash, too ( A^orth twice as much as an qstate 
of the. same nominal valbe. as times go. Whjr, 
a:sin^e year's income would make a, noblo pio- 
Tision for our boyS."_ 

" The more reason, mv dear ,^arkham, that 
Mr. Hamlyn, wlio is roliing in riches, should 
have the mnerosity to leave a chance for other 
people. WhUt is there in this world that man 
aqet not enjoyi Wliat is there ihveiitecli, year 
ailer year, in England, to promote, health, com- 
fort, or enjoyment, that does not £od its way to 
JDjean Park f . Tfown and country, Ovington and 
SiaXhami 9i|Wngbam or Warwick every- 
thing that is best is bespoken for the Hamlyns. 
Who is served first, praVj the Diike of ElvastoiK. 
or Lord Vernon, or Richard Haml^, Esq.f 
Why,- the banker! the banker, with his moniey 
down . on the nail I the banker, who has no 
knowing steward to extort per centage from the 
tradespeople, but aliilrays his hiahd in his pocket, 
and a gooid long purse at the bottom of.il!" 

*M am sure ti« have no reason to find fault 
-with his good fortune," observed Dr. Mdrkham, 
warmlyl " Neveir were the church's dues kept 
back a quarter of an hour by Richard Haml^n~as 
jmxictual as the parish-clock in all his payments ! 
A.nd then; such an example to the poor: never 
betrayed into an angry word or harsh mieasnre ; 
bis family as constant to divine service as Rug- 
«dn the clerk. Fair Or foul, rain or shine, When 
was the Dean Park pew ever empty 1 Thie v6iy 
servants might be cited for their exemplary be- 
haviour; and as to the blinker's wife, show me 
her equal for sterling sense and equability of 
temper ! Verily, her price is above rubies/* 

" An easy matter for people to keep an even 
temper who are never ruffled by the difficulty of 
making two ends meet," observed poor Mrs. 
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MarkJiam, a Zeei^ jealous, , "X^e goes 
enough for thpse who roU. tbroiigh it on idi 

castors!" 

" I am sure, my dear love, vfi Eavie liitle fcatase 
to complain," cried Uie conscien^ous viCAif. 
" The living ismoderate, 'tis true— fouV hundred* 
a.yea^, ana the Easter ofiering, is not axi' arch- 
bishopric. ,ptit it is competent^ my dekr Kitty i 
and theh.thmk of the incalculable ajdvadcages 
we derive &Qxa haying such a friend 4$ Mr. 
Hamlyn. Tnink how Kindly lie has managed 
Diur Utile: ibi;tuft? ipy,U5, witha^.n^uch inter^^' 
it we bad belonged to his fapalily, yz^/tfiree 
thousand pounds my dear, and the fiheeii hun- 
dred of my college savings, would have retaiain- 
ed f4500 to th^ ^ay of dboiii, for a^y power / 
had of. muliiplymg tl^e oroduct; but, instead. 
of the miserabk. hundred, and sixty p<)unds a 
year we should have got from the public funds 
(which,' between ourselves, |Citty, have'been so 
shiAed about of late yeiaris that one never feels 
certain a government sponge may not be awfied^ 
some fine morning to wipe theiii out altogem^r), * 
HaixOyh maxiaged to obtain me two hundred per ' 
annum, at once, l>y an excellent mort^^age. For 
tike last .five years the interest Ms been atcumu* 
latins, tor I had rather go w^ithout* butter to mj 
bread thiui touch a shilling of What i always 

Eromised you to lay by as a provistoii for u« 
oy^-r-" . . , 

^* And poor HtUc Kitty," iliteifpos^a th6 t^ 
stoutiy. ; 

, " So that, in addition to wfiat nbW amcmnts ta 
two hundred and forty pouiids per atinum; we . 
have nearer six Ihousjand pounds than' five to 
bequeath to the children, ft it pleased the Al- 
mighty to call us to himself! Sow all this, myloVe, 
as ybuoughtnevidr to forget. feHamlyn's doing!'* 

."I never do forget it!" replied poor Mrs. 
Markham, "and I suspect kt never forgets it 
either] at least, \irhen anything goes wrong in 
the parish, or the churchwarden gives him trou- 
ble, he addresses you in a tone far less respect- 
ful than he does Mi^. Ramsay, his butler." 

" But for this security for our family," added 
Dr. Markhami earnestly, " we should be unable^ 
out of my small living, to do hstlf we now do for 
the poor. ' 

"We should certainly b^ o1)liged to t^fnfc 
ti^ice about a thousand triiles which are' now 
never missed!" replied Mrs. Markham, almost 
SoAened. 

" Not that there is much call upon us tain^ 
than trifles," added her husband, in a tod^ of 
compunction* "1. \^ish you could hear all 
Hurst of Braxham says to me about mV good 
fortune in having such si parishioner as Hamlyn 
the banker! The schools and infirmaries of 
Oviogton slipported hf kin were cited in the 
Education Committee before the House., ftnd 
mentioned in the Ctuanerly pieVie^ f More- 
over, Hamlyn's connexion with the County In- 
stitution, the Lunatic Asylum, Coiifaty Hospital, 
foundation s<^ho61s, and so forth, is of ihes'tima- 
ble advantage, to the poor people of OVington." 

" Vety true! Still I cannot divest myself of 
the idea that his connexion with these charities 
is purely a matter of business, l^o one he is 
treasurer; thie others' bank with his firm. It !> 
not, for instance, like the good Samaritan out- 
of-the-heart sort of charity that op^ns the pturse- 
strings of Colonel Hamilton !" 

" My dearest wife, I could almost fear you 
were getting envious of the prosperity of the 
Hamlyns!" said the vicar, gravdy. ''Must I - 
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^gr to you, Uke the preacher of old, * Jaste«i of i 

^ friend, become not an enemy; for thereby^ 

4shalt thou inherit an ill niMne, even «s a siqner. 

^ihm bfUh a doable topgiie f" , , 

. "I dare say I am very wrong," replied his 
wife : " if yau aay so, I muf^ be wrong. But for 
all that, I cannot help feeling that Mr. Bamlyn 

><to.a6e Mrs* Johnston's eipce&sion) has wd 
his iaags info the good old man at Burlington 

Jitoior" 

" Mrs. Johnston 1 What ! the coloners house* 

vl^eeper 1 You don't mean to say you have al- 
lowed that gossiping old wqman to : run on to 
y0Mf as she sometimes tries to dp to me^ about the 
colonel's private affairs 1" . 

"It was no fault of mioe, Maricham. You 
invited her to tea^ to hear the .§cbool«chikbfe& 
sing their hymn, on Christmas eve. / h^ye no 
housekeeper's rpoi^a, like •the Hamly^s. nor 

^ could I ask a lady in a real Ihdia shawl an^ 
X^hom boimet to sit dewnin mv bricked kitch- 

»en ; so, as you were dining at Dean Park, she 

> took her tea in the parlour. 

" And there you sat together seasoning your 

1 hyson with scandal about my Iriead Hamlynl" 
'< Indeed, I did no such thing I Mrs. Johniston 

.naturally spoke of her master, whom, having 
heeu in nis service thirty years, she loves Uke a 
hroiher; and the declares, poor woman^ that 
jQothinff has gone right, in the Hamilton iamily 

* from the moment Mr. Hamlyn got the manage^ 

' meni of his affairs ! The children were sent off 
to Eurojpe, fine healthy babes, and one aAer the 

' other all dropped off." ^ 

. " Does the old lady accuse poor Hamlyn, then, 
of poisoning his friend's children 1" cried the 
doctor, laughing outright at the earnest tone of 
his wife. 

"Not quite. But I believe she really thinkis 
him gifted with the evil eye ! Because it suited 
the hanker, she says, to stake down her master 
within the clutch of Dean Park, away from 
X^ondoii and his friends^ the poor old man was 

'hustled out of bis fine house m Portland Place, 
where there was a housekeeper's room fit for an 

^empress." 

" At his ag^i kMOdd out of his house t My 

.dear Kitty!" . 

" And now they are down in the eountiTj she 
complains, all ais rarities, all his good tniogs, 

;^d their way to Dean Pairk— maDgoes—bunk- 
loes'- humps — oranzetas. Day after day, the 

:ilnest flowers in the conservatory are cut for 
Miss Hamlyn; and whenever, in Anderson's 
time, there used to be a dish of early fruit or ve- 
getables, off it went in a basket to Dean, as-^'^ 
" Come, come, come !'^ interrupt^ the doctor, 
''tre can testify that a vast number of those 
baskets found taeir way to the Vicarage !" 

"I don't deny it, and so would double the 
liumber were it not fo;r the Aamlyns, who, 
Heaven knows, have forcing-houses enough of, 
their own. They certainly manage to feather 
-their nest, while other birds, less active, are 
driven forth from theirs { Poor Lady Burling- 
ton I Poor litthi Sir Hugh ! Little did I think, 
when ten guineas were sent down to the village 
to ring for that dear bov's birth, as son and heir 

- to one of the finest estates in the county, that^ 

within five yean afterward, the child ana mothr 

er would be in ^xilc, and the father in his grave !" 

"I suppose you are now wanting to prove 

that Hamlyn is the cause of Sir Roger Bnrling- 

; ton's flinging away his money on the turf 1*' 
' " I mighif perhaps, without much difficulty ! 



If Mr. Hamlyn had not facilitated the mortga* 
ges on his estates, Sir Roger would not have 
been able Co embarrass his property to such an 
«itent." 

" Where there is ,a will to be extravagant 
ther^ is alwtiys a, way. At all event^ Hamtyn's; 
capital maJ;iagenieiLt in letting ihe manor will 
bnng the minor round, so that he need never be 
the worse fojr )iis father's improvidence.'* 

" J shouldn't be much surprised if it were to 
prove that Mrs. Haiplyn was a trifle the bettec 
for it," murmured Mrs. Markham, Iput in so low 
a voice (as sh^ finished replacing in their velvet, 
partitions the handsome ivpiy biackgammon men 
pcesenteid to the docfor by Colonel £tamilton) 
that the. vicar, findii^.his spouse in an unredu- 
cible humour. of opfMsi^ion to his patron the 
baiikec, judged it better to turn a deaf ear^ and* 
Hght his candle for bed. 

The vicar naight have spared all attempt at^ 
defence I The blame of ste wards'-rooms or par- 
sonage-parlour^ was about as important to the 
well-ekiabtished and self-suflicing reputation of 
Hamlyn the banker, as the ripple of a midsiim- 
mer sea to the stability of tite Eddystone Light- 
house I Established on his Lombard -street 
i throne as firmly as the sovere^n on that of St. 
James, Richard Hamlyn might boldly bid defi- 
ance to petty glanders. All about him was iair 
and prosperous. His house was built upon a 
rock. 

The firm of Hamlyn and Co., if unsupported 
bv enormous capital in the private property of 
the partners, so as to connect it wim tne great 
financial operations of. the kingdom, was trebly 
secure in its own moderation, steadiness, and 
good renowu, Bertard Hamlyn, the junior jand 
virtually sleeping partner, was the son of an 
uncle of Richard's, who, dying at the sarnie pe- 
riod as the rash constructor of Dean Park, bad 
left a schoolboy— and a remarkably dull one — on 
the hands of his nephew, as his successor to a 
moiety of the business^ Luckily for the comfort 
of the more qualified cpusln, Bernard, on attain- 
ing his majority, experienced no ambition to 
disturb the tenour of nis excellent management. 
An he desired was, that his cousin should b^ 
punctual in his quarterly surrender of half the 
profits of the Qoncein, deducting two thousand 
per annum for his own trouble in adjusting what, 
for treble that amount, Richard would not have 
remitted to any other bands than his own. 

Richard Hamlyn was consequently sole mon- 
arch of all he surveyed in his temple of Mam- 
mon iii Lombard-street Not that it exhibited 
much superficial splendour to excite his vaiu- 
gloty. if it had "that within which passed • 
show," show it disdained. The bouse was of 
dingy brick, with Ipw-browcd, smoke-stained 
ceilingisi and desk:^ and counters of discoloured 
mahogany ;\ unlike those gorgeous banking- 
houses of the day (reserbbliiig; gin-palaces in 
m6re particulars than otae)> which seem to have 
thriven^ like ^Ya^ite pl^iits, out of the substance 
of others. The walls of the counting-house 
were of S:tt|ccOy discoloured to a sallow sootiness 
of complexion almost rivalling that of their 
proprietor. Even the timepiece appended there- 
unto was an old/hshioned piece or goods, mon: 
optical and fuU-orbed, like the staring cyclopeai 
eye of Time, keeping watch over the quiU-drl- 
ving community below. 

Whenever a defaulter entered that grim tab- 
ernacle of money-changing to account for a dis- 
honoured aceeptlmce, explain away an ugly 
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balance-sheet, or implore indnlgence for a pend 
ibg' c^al^Il, the rigidly busincss-Kke character 
of the spot insinuated in iron whispers, as to 
Dante's Inferno, that ** ogm speranzcr might as 
ijrell be left on the threshold. Whereas, when 
a new client, well to do in the world, and about 
to make a heavy deposite, pushed hit way 
through the swing-doors, whose panes were 
fiercely defended by a strong network of brass, 
he was apt to murmur, " Goon ! buSiness-like, 
and good! No show, no flummery, no take in." 
Even the mechanical aemureness wherewith the 
middle-aged clerk took down his name and ad- 
dress, returning, in the same unconcerned man- 
ner, his own receipt for the thousands or tens of 
thousands " to account for on demand," inspired 
more confidence than the whipper-snapper mop- 
pings and mowings of West End obsequience. 

In that vast, dingy, dreary chamber, nowever, 
with its double row of desks and stools, its lead- 
en standishes and bufi'-bound folios, its foul at- 
mosphere and factory-like whirring murmur — 
in that chamber, presenting no single object 
pleasing to the ear or eye, a mere organ, as it 
were, among the viscera of commerce, a foul, 
Unsightly thing indispensable to the vitality of 
the civic frame— in that joyless, loveless, grace- 
less spot, whatever the banker might tecome 
among the domestic irritations of Dean Park, 
•* Richard was himself again !" the Napoleon 
of the numeration-table, the Talleyrand of ad- 
miring stockbrokers and bewildered cashiers. 

Strange to relate, little as the banker was 
liked elsewhere, in his house of business he was 
beloved. His clerks had either grown gray in 
the house, or were the sons of its antecedent 
:raybeards. Among these, the banker was a 
lemigod ; partly because, in a region where 
pelf was the one thing needful, a strong box the 
ark of the covenant, and the multiplication-table 
the table of the law, the moneyed man, the man 
possessed both of the substance. Property, and 
the shadow. Credit, was a prophet — yqa, more 
than a prophet: but also; in some mea5ure, on 
account of his fair and generous dealings with 
iiU persons in his employ. 

In the first place, he was a sultan without a 
Tizier — " Viua c^ed hoV* being his Bourbonic 
rule of government. There was no confidential 
clerk to " principal" it over the rest ; and the 
counting-house was the only republic in Europe 
smaller than that of San Marino, or possessing 
a more absolute president. Scarcely one of the 
clerks, however, who had not, at some moment 
or other, become the object of munificence on 
the part of his master, either at his 'marriage, 
the sickness of a child, the death of a parent, or 
some other domestic exigency, which appeared 
to reach the ears of the head of the firm as if 
carried thither by a bird of the air. Nay, on 
two occasions within the experience of those 
who at present plied their miills in the service 
of Richard and Bernard Hamlyn and Co., a 
sprouting Coutts— (for. after all, the renowned 
Thomas Coutts, out of whose substance dukes 
and duchesses have sprung like mushrooms, 
was but a banking-house clerk!)— a sprouting 
Coutts, on the eve of falling into the abyss of 
dissipation, or, rather, the quagmire of lowborn, 
vulgar vice — had been reclaimed by a private 
and fatherly admonistation on the part of the 
grave banker, accompanied by the means of 
wiping off the pecuniary portion of the stigma 
incurred. These were acts of great mercy, or 
strokes of great policy ; like the visit of Napo- 
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leoQ to his plague-striqken soldiers^ or of LoQi» 
Phiffppe to a cholera hospital. . At all events^ 
the clerks thus gratuitously obliged became db&t 
faithful freedmen of a new Cesar. 

Every day, when Hamlyn passed through rhep 
counfing-house— -spruce, black, lustrous — with a. 
brow serene as that of Canning, and a smile asr 
bland as that of Peel — to issue forth into the- 
city-throng fwhere wealth modestly walks the- 
•streets, ana the shabby iiellowyou run agaiast at- 
the comer of Comhill carries, perhaps, sixty- 
thousand pounds, in bank-notes, in the inner 
pocket of his well-buttoned but seedy snrtoutV, 
the clerks nearest the window would peer over 
the blinds i<> watch, with eyes of afiection, his- 
exit into the street, where hats were respect- 
fully touched to him by all the men of sub- 
stance, while die sweeper at the crossing for 
once forbore to be vociferous, so certain was her 
of receiving a sp<mtaneons gratuity ftom **gootL 
Mr. Hamlyn!" 

Though the head of the firm of Hamlyii and. 
Co. scrupulously refrained from flourishing afr 
any moment in the eyes of his people the insignia 
of his opulence— though he arrived in Ix>mbard- 
street from Cavendish Square in the same shab- 
by cabriolet which had made its journey thither 
daily for years, so punctual to its minute that,, 
had Hamlyn and his groom been wanting, the: 
old bay horse would doubtless have conveyed^ 
the vehicle in safety among the coal-carts and. 
omnibuses of the Strand, and stepped, from the^ 
force of habit, at precisely eleven minutes and a 
half past two at the compting-house door, the^ 
loved*to know that an admirably-appointed equi- 
page would convey their respected principal at 
half past seven to his dinner at the Speaker's^ 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury's, or some 
wealthy country baronet of a client's in Curzon* 
street or Eaton Square. Rejoicing in the solid 
comfort of his establishment, they were proud to- 
feel that dukes were his guests, and priv^y ceun-^ 
cillors his claret companions : and, on the morn- 
ings following a debate, of which " Mr. HamlyA- 
next rose" formed a prominent feature in the- 
coiumns of the daily papers, the Times andt 
Heral^ belonging to the neighbouring chop^ 
houses assumed an additional coating ot thdmb- 
grease, thanks to the diligent and reiterate(> 
perusal of the clerkhood of Hamlyn and Co. 

It was indeed gratifying, after efforts of elo^ 
quence such as had drawn forth the thanks of 
the Chamber of the Exchequer, and groans of 
anguish from the opposition benches, to findt 
their great man calm and affable as usual; when 
even the clerk, whose function it was to inscribe- 
the names of Hamlyn and Co. in the- subscript 
tion lists brought round to the merchants and. 
bankers of the metropolis, whether for the erec*- 
tion of a statue to some eminent slayer of men^ 
or hospital for the sick and maimed created un- 
der his slaughter, could scarcely refrain fromt 
adding an additional flourish to the " Co.," which 
at present represented only the refractory Henrys, 
and a sickly son of Bei;nard Hamljm, still under 
birchment at Harrow. 

In his dingy little skylighted back shop or 
parlour — the consulting room of his financial 
science, the boudoir o? his moneyed leisure — 
Richard Hamlyn, surrounded by nis iron safes 
and deed chests, was entitled to seclude himself 
like some alchemist or necromancer of the olden 
time, saving that he was successful in producing, 
amid its gloomy solitude, that magic gold ia 
which the crucibles of the former were falalljj 
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'wanting. It was onlj in case some grand exi- 
geneir, tome dakn df unwonted magnitude, or' 
Ukt appeal of some powerful constituent having 
ad rice to ask as well as money to deposite, that 
the head clerk presumed to knock at the door 
•f this sanclum, with intimation that <* Mr. Ham- 
lyn was wanted." 

On the day, fbr instance, when Colonel Ham-, 
ilton and Doctor Markham were bowling a way, 
as merrily as (bar horses could carry them, 
across Noithamptonshire towards Cambridge, a 
modest " May I speak to you, if you please, sir, 
for a moment V' had enabled Spilsby, the bald- 
headed chief clerk, to usher into the'consultingi' 
room one of th^ir favourite clients^ Dr. Gran- 
tham, an eminent physician, whose practice ot 
ten thousand per annum placed him, m the opin- 
ion of the firm, on a level with Boerhaave or . 
Galen. 

'* I am intruding, I fearl" said he» addressing 
Hamlyn, who rose to press him afiectionatelv 
by the hand. " But I want, my dear sir, to ask 
yon a little word of friendly advice. ** We doc- 
tors," continued he, with a smile, '* are accused 
•f making quick work with patients who ask ta 
fer a bit of friendly advice! But with you I will 
4are my fa.te." 

** Pray sit down !" exclaimed Hamlyn, push- 
ing Ibrward the least uneasy of two uncomforta- 
ble arm-chairs. " How is Mrs. Grantham V 

"Well, I thank you— that is, as well as the 
anxious mother of twelve children can ever pre- 
tend to be. I have brought you, not my week's 
fees to carry to account, but a lump of money 
for investment— a lump of money, the possession 
of which one of my driblet-eaming calling ought, 
perhaps, to explain, lest he be suspected of hav- 
ing taken earnest for the despatch of a bishop or 
a cabinet minister .1 ' The troth is, iny dear sir, 
^that these ten thousand pounds comprehend the 
ifhole of my scrapings together till I was two- 
and forty, when I sold them out of the five per 
cents, (for there were five per cents, on the earth 
In those days !) for a very sacred purpose. My 
brother, Dick Grantham, had an opportunity of 
purchasing a prothonotaryship, ana not a guinea 
in the world for the puipose. An insurance on 
his life, and his promise to repay me in ten 
years, determined me to risk what then consti- 
tuted the sole provision for my children. You 
don*t know my bix)ther Dick, I fancy 1 The 
finest fellow breatbing^the soul of a king, sir ! I 
eould hardly prevail on him to take the money, 
for he knew its importance to my family. How- 
erer, through my solicitors. I got the business 
aettled without nis knowledge; and the conse- 
qnence was, that Dick married and settled, and 
instead of a pettifogging attorney, became a 
gentleman, and the happiest man on earth ; and 
last week, sir (a year witnin the tertn prescribed), 
my ten thousand pounds were paid over to the 
hands of my men of business I Now they sug- 

fest a mortgage by way of investment, and 
ave got one to the tune of six per cent, on the 
estate of an Irish earl. But I don't like mort- 
gages—least of all, on th^ estates of Irish earls 
— *and so have come to ask your advice." 

During this apostrophe, an ordinaiy observer 
would have seen nothing in Richard Hamlyn 
bat the attentive, courteous banker, wishing his 
alient to be a little more sparing o( family de- 
tails (time being money, as poor Richard says) 
but prepared to give his grave and disinterestea 
Terdict in the sequel. A more discerning eye 
would have discovered, in the recesses of his 
H 



deep-set eyes, varyiqg indications of trinmpl^ 
rapacity, and mistrusL The banker evidentljt 
hated to hear of moneys being paid over to any 
man of business but a banker, just as Dr. Grant-« 
tham would have been indignant had Hamlya 
talked of consulting Keate or Brodie about a 
ch^d sick of the scarlatina. 

** I dare say you fancy,*' resumed Dr. CPran-^ 
tham, attributing his silence and hesitation tor. 
unconcern, "you, with your millionaiy, Roths- 
childish, stocK-exchange ideas, that the disposal 
of a tittle fleabite like these ten thousand pounds 
ought not to disturb my night's rest, or spoil mY>^ 
appetite for my roast mutton ! But let. me tell 
you, my dear Hamlyn, that we poor fellows, who 
l>iclc up our guineas as pigeons peas, one at 9/ 
time, instead of accomplishmg thousands as yim 
do by a lucky turn of the money-markets or* 
news of an insurrection at Barcelona, are obliged' 
to look sharp after otir farthings ! I'm in ther 
receipt of a noble income I but I and U may 
drop to-morrow; fbr, as in most professions, we 
doctors wear ourselves out in working for noth-^ 
ing, so that, when something comes, we are al- 
most past our labour 1 Trie insurance offices: 
try to make me believe that, in spite of my jolly* 
face, I'm a poor crazy fellow ; and that, instea(i 
of living to the age of Methuselah, as I threat-- 
en, my apoplexy stares them in the ^ce. Itr- 
short, my dear sir, I am not so well oft but thar 
these ten thousand constitute a vital object ta^ 
my bantlings. What do you advise me to do ^ 
Government securities 1 East India bonds? 
Railway shares 1 What 1" 

" If you will give me leave, I will think it 
over," replied the banker, unknittinr the browj^ 
which had assumed an attitude of cogitation. 
"These' kind of investments depend, of course^ 
In a great measure, on the pbsition of the par- 
ties; whether a small, steady, certain income^ 
be the object, or sure eventual profit of larger, 
amount. I was offered the other day, on my pri* 
vate accountj an occasion of partnership in one 
of the most lucrative concerns in the city. My. 
lesfponsibilities as a banker forbidding me to in- 
volve myself in any speculation whiCh couM,. 
by any cnance or possibility, affect the intereists 
of the firm, I could not entertain the proposal;,, 
concerning which I am, at present, bound to se^ 
crecy. But I will consult the parties, and should'^ 
they sanction me in extending the ofier to a 
friend with the same facilities, believe me, my 
dear Grantham, few things in this worid woul« 
afibrd me sincerer pleasure than to prove the 
means of obtaining so good a thing for a man F 
so truly value as yourself. The investmeat' 
would secure a provision for two of your sons* 
hereafter, by a share in— but 1 fear I mast say* 
iio more! Be asstired only that I shall regard ^ 
and cater for you/r interest as I would for my 
own. I need not tell you that I am a family-* 
man, and qualified to feel for the iather of ik^ 
family." 

" My dear Hamlyn," cried the doctor, extend-^ 
ing his hand (which he was rarely in the habit: 
of doing, unless for the purpose of feeling a 
pulse or taking a fee!\ '*how shall I thanlr 
you for entering so readily into my views 1" 

<* Not another word on the subject I Wail till^ 
I have been able to make good my promises,'^ 
replied the banker. "Meanwhile, you had> 
best leave the money with us, I fancy we can 
let you have exchequer-biUs for it, if you thinks 
prqper." 

" Scarcely worth while, as a more durable in^ 
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'sVeatmem is so shortly to be made " replied 
-doctor, producing from his pocket-oook ten i 
<:bmplexioned notes for ^m S^ousanH each, 
^hich be had just received at Coutts*s in eH^ 
Change for the chieck of his solicitors in Lih- 
^oln's Inn. , . . 

" 1 .wiU give you a simple receipt, then* and 
iisk the fhvQur of ;oa to look in on Saturday*" 
said Hamiyn, taking from the desk before him a 
^le of pafter forrn^, one of which hie filled up 
with an acknowledgment for ten thousand 
pounds and signed in the namie of Hamiyn and 
to, . . , 

"A thousand thanks,'' pried the doctor, as 
srateful as though he wei^ accepting, instead of 
conferring an obligation. " Oh Saturday, theft !** 
continued he, taking his consultation-book from 
his pockety and inscribing the date aniohg thos^ 
'^f fiia professional visits } "on Saturdayi at 

. To such a man as Qrantham, it was indispen- 

.sable to do the honours of the house) and Ham- 
iyn accordingly suited the action to the word, 

-ai^r saying, **Prajf }et me see whether your car: 
riage is in wailing !" li^ spite of his visiter's 
prohibitions, h6 accompanied him through the 

ranking-house towards the door, more than oae 

^f the cUrks squinting upward from his labon? 
Qus ink-luting to examine t^e outward majpof 
(he client honpured by the personal e^cOri oit thi^ 
hMd of the 1^9use, wim^ a g^ with a shabby 

rKhawl. pinned oyer her stiU shabbier gown, and 
a porter with a knot on his head, both of . whom 
yiett staring Way their impatience in the jiiaek- 
sround, ,with small checks to be cashed afi^ 

< the^- better had been served, stood aside ibr the 
passage ^ the spruce, comply* weil-fed gentle- 

.]Uen, as rQspectfuUy as though majesty itself 



-wafi^.m presence. 

., ." Mr., 'amlya, t b'lieve, i 



J sir. Please, sir, I'd 
lie glad of a fewjoainuts with you/' said a d^ 
•cently-driessed woman in black, ia^terceptugtg the 
passage of the backer on his return thjK>ui^the 
^counting-house to his private room^ aftiev pait- 

ing with the doctor. 

\ " My clerk, ma'am^ wiU attend to yoa instant- 
ly. Here,'SBilsbyr' cried Mr. HamJyn, beck- 
oning ovisr the counter the bald-headed, clerk, 
-who was at that moment assisting the cashier ia 
tbe.|»aymeni of checks; tryingi as. he spokeu to 
• «seape from her detaimi^ hand into his sa^eMm 

*' I'd rather a deal, sir, with your leave, aetfle 
-with one o' the partners, sir/' persisted the wom- 
^9fi\ and something in the wiHiiloes& of her ap- 
peal instantly velieved the experienced bafrker 
aipm an apprehension, inapired at the flrst|Utnce 
by herincHiming »Uit and withered 'free, that he 
"was about to be bosthercd with tbedoiefuls of 
a uridoW with one. of those prodijg^ous fhmilies 
cf orphans; which .nietwspaper adverttsamients 
^re constantly providing, in their largest <^phah, 
.foi the tender merciea of "tAe utMAite wIbom 

''Be good enough to step this way^ madam," 
sKia he/his oountenanoe relaxing irom its sdd* 
vden contiactioa; andreli»«iBgSpiliii»rbyanod, 
he ppiBifed the door of the Blue Chataiber, whith 
Jrts companion seemed scarcely less awe-struek' 
jit entermg than if it were the ford elteet 
.. " Yon remember me now, sir, I daresay ! Jane 
BiaHUy, sir," said she, hesitatmg about taking 
the offered chair, and fumbling with het cloak 
s» thbiigh faer hauda w^te trying to knead. her 
into courage ; '' widder of John Darley, sir, as 



kepj the tap o' Lemon-tiee.Yard," she c<mti&- 
ueo, seeing that the sto^yrfaced banker made a* 
sign of recognition j " John Parley, sir, as bank- 
edwiih you, and the good gentleman your jEather 
as was, ^fore you." 

Richard Hamiyn bowed thankfully, as eJl- 
pec|Qd;i. having been king awai? that people of 
Jane Darley's class, who have eyer dei)OSiied a 
hundred {tonnds in the .h«nda of a banker, cox^ 
sider themselves theneeforwani main props of 
the solidity of the firm. . 

" I was mn you'd recollect;sir, when you was 
once put upon rememb'ring !" resumed the wid- 
ow, with growing eonfidencQ„ M 'cause fou an't 
likely. to have foi|;ot the four huindsed poua^ 
^ir* yoo sold out for me when I had to set up 
my.son Tummaa inhusiness.'! 

Again the banker bowed, though less than^ 
fully. 

" Which was the leasoo, sir, I axed partial- 
lar to see youtseli; instead of leaving matt«]s of 
such conseouence to the. young gentlemen I 
spnk to witiiont John Darley, sir, M veto re- 
member^ ^ft me hishegs-heketricks, and a deal 
of trOuhle it's, been to nie, with the debts to call 
in — many on 'eiikbad uns, Fm S'ofry to say— 
besides the t^p f atCedd lo.". 

" I rather tbhik, madam;," interrupted Hani- 
lyA, " that my clerk, Mr. S^ilsby, has made 
yOar a&iis his especial connderatlon, and ht 
u therefore, perhaps, better qoalified lb*-" 

. ** I ax ycmr pavdon, sir," replied the widow 
Dariey,mgain driven to the resotnce of fiunbluig 
her dbcnk lor a conntenanoe. " I don't ihmk 
he've studied 'em at ^i; for when I wanted 
to give hm, the four 'andr^ poiu to sell back 
into the flmds*-" 

<^ To ^ into the funds," asoendcd the bank- 
er, ih a low voice. 

'* He wanted to give me a receipt, sir, all as 
one as if I was paying a debt ; which, as yoa 
know, sir, neither Jobo Darlev nor me was 
eviir a fsrdcR befaokien to the fihn/' contiiined 
the widow, with an air ctf iiijured digfiity. 

'< Yob wish, in short, that we shonM porchaati 
for you the value of fisnir hundred pounds, in 
eoasols 1" demanded Handym couimg to the 
pofait. ^ In the name of Jane Dartey, widow, I 
presume T 

" Y^, sir; i& the hame of Jane Darlev, wid- 
dei<, sir, of Lenion-tree Yard ! for I still keep 
the tap, sir. After poOT John Darley vas taken 
awayv sir, I found myself witb-^" 

'< xtid have brohgfit the amount in quebition, 1 
thhilr you said: madaib T fiersisted the banker. 

«< I've brought the moncV, ii^ and the stock- 
receipts for the laet snms as John Darley sold 

" 6(mgktin" again amended the banker. 

«* Jtfsl in oWiet to show you, sir, whereatsoQia 
vsf stock lies; that they may all be hiinped to- 
gether: For I'vie a herd master, as it is, sir, to 
make out the ^eer wavs of the Btaik^ irhen I 
goes to Te<ielve my hatf-hearly dlvfdend^ a lone 
wiomah. sir, is su^ to be pot vipdii in places like 
the stocks ; a«d as 1^ not in cireumstfSSides to 
emnitoy atf anomey for every trifle, f-^-" 

"If it were i^reeable to you, madam, we 
should be most happv to relieve yovi of the trou- 
ble," obsemd Mr. Samlyn, gtAvely. "Your 
dividends may be received with those 6f the 
house, and either canned to your accoum, or 
paid over to you, as most agreeable." 

" Vtn sure, Mr. 'amiyn, sir, you're most kind 
and consid'rate, sir," replied the wido^ Darley, 
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^er nervous twitchiDgs pf the cloak subsiding 
nto a series of grateful courtesies j " and I return 
jrou many thanks, sir. John Parley always 
used to say, sir, poor feller, that y(wr bank was 
ks safe as the Bank of England ; and^ God 
Jnows^ lis a deal civiller, for ikere they snap 
^ne up' as if one caine shop-lifting instead di 
tnly wanting to ai'for one's own," 

** If YOU will intrust thc$e papeifs td m, liiia- 
Am; I ^11 take ^are to hare apowir of aftoroey 
^ra wn odi. ahd forwarded to you for sigpat^ire,. 
4aid Hamlyh; with the most cohcitialing blahd- 
4ess.. . / ^. . ' . . 

. '^ I return you many tlbanks, sir. I am surCj 



tfir, when I come to you abqut buying out the 
four uildred ppun' when I set up poorTawmas 
in the Borough, sjrYAs lallow-cnahdIiBr, sir, and 
i very comforraJ)le business hie's made of it !), I 
JU'ttle thought I should get m^ money hack 

, as John 



^ " rouB hundred pounds !*' said Mr. Haml'yn, 
an a sonorous, business-like voice, aAer havin|[ 
counted over eighty crumpled, greasy, five- 
pouiid notes, conveying both to the sihell and 
touch indications pf Ihelr transit through the 
bands of Thomas Darley, the Borough tallow- 
<han01er. ** My clerk will wait upon you to- 
iiorrow morning in Lempn-tree Yard." 

'* And with iJbait, mv dear Mrs. Snaggs,** said 
(he widow Darley (wWn relating the scene, an 
Jiour afterward, over a tumbler of brandy and 
it^ater, in the dark cupboard denominated' a 
back-parlour by her friend and neighbour, Mrsi 
Snaggs, the com-chahdler*s wife of the Lenlioh- 
tfee stable-yard), "with that, my dear, he wJaft- 
«d upon md to the door with the look of a ^ord. 
and yet so affable and so brotherly-like, as it 
^^tw'as a pleasure to hiih to do a service td. the 
ividder and fatherless I A^nd so you ^ee, Mrf. 
Sbaggs, Fm to be spared the trouble of riggiiie 
niyself out twice a j^ear, and omnibus fares, and 
^hat not, to go bobbing up ahd down them 
bank offices-^shoved in here, and pushed out 
there — and a siirly clierk axing me at last (^afler 
looking at my papers) whether my.pame was 
.Jane Darley, as if 'twas like to be at^y thing 
«lse ! And ail's to be doile for me as if I was a 
lady in the land I". 

" And a mint q* mdnej you'll be charged ibr 
the doing oh ill cried Mrs. Snaggs, who was 
keejjing an efye to the shop through the glass 
partition, the dhocolalc-coloured window-ciir- 
4ain being carefully pinned aside to facilitate 
the good liidy's watch over her binns of peas 
.apd b^ans^ anjd sample-sacks of com. 

'* Not 1 1 Leive me alone, Mrs. Snaggs, to 
t^ke care o* the main, chance! 'Kind words 
butter no pariships,' thinks Ij so I 'sbressly 
asked what would be the charge. Ana what 
dVe think was hi$ ahs*eir 1 Why; tliat *iWas 
the dooty q' the firm to obleegc the widder ofan ' 
►old ana respectit constit*yent like Jbhii Dar- 
ley ! I vow to goodness 1 could have kiSsed' 
I^r. 'amlya^s precious feet at that moment, for 
the sort of heavenly smile with which he talked 
of respecting my poor dear good mstn as iis dead 
apd'.gone V* 

. And, thanks to the touch of nature, or the 
mahogany-coloured glass of brandy and water 
she had gradually emptied, the widow proceeded 
to bathe with tears the memory of John Darley 
of Lemon-tree Yard, and the urbanity of Ham- 
Ifn the banker. 



CHAPTER XL 



" Wlij dfd I chBUfe my conete life,** 
U« cfiM, •« for beiMflctf na/ wife V* 



Oif the day appiointed for Colonel Hamilton's 
eicunfion to Cambridge, the travellers set forth 
with the spiriis'of boys of fiHeen ratj^er than or 
threescore. . They were tne very m!en tp tak^ 
delight, like Dr. Jphnsoh, in bein^ whirled along^ 
a good road m an easy chaise, ^^6. still greater 
in chifruppihg aWay the «v^nipg.at a crack ini^ 
over a. r 
ibe scufl 
coaches, 
brandy punchy . , ... 

With Dr. Markhaii, the expedition amounted' 
to a paHy of pleasure, For the, good vicar .had- 
not foist sight ot ki^ own. ^ber fireside half &( 
dozen times in as many years'; and thouga 
somewhat formalized in deportnient bf tht] 
gravity of his functionis^ aiid ;^tiU more by ttar*. 
ing: omctated as a college tutor during. the early, 
part of his life, was by nature almost as gonial 
of temper and ten^rament as the old colonel 

Many were the merry anecdotes mutualljF) 
confided of a subaltern's life in the ^ast, and .«. 
si'zar^s pariaship at l^ome, which enlivened tlie' 
fireside of " the be^t inn's best room'' in the good* 
town of Northampton, where they stopped for- 
th^ night; and Dr. Markham retired to rest,' al^ 
nK>st ashamed to reflect in how diflereht a mood] 
of mind he was about to re-enter Cambridgefrom 
that in which he hid departed, with his ^dpj^ 
nine years before, to take possesdbn of his-coHege 
livihgi The worthy man did not, of couise. per« 
ceive that he ^as by po meabs the worse Chris^ 
tian fbr being somewhat less of a prjg. 

Oh the morrow they were o.ff early, intending" 
to arrive for au houps daylight .before dinner- 
time^ that Colonel Handiltoa mieht engage his 
young friend to' join tfaeni at the Hoop. 

" A queer fancy of this lad of Hamlyn's I*" 
said the colonel, aner settling hindself in a com- 
fortable coriier of his easy chariot '*A verp] 
^ueer ihncy, to spenid his last yacatioa scusper-j 
ing over Italy, and this one at Cambtldge, wiih\ 
siich a home as Dean Park open-armed to re-, 
Ceive hina!'* . 

"He" is reading hard for his degreJe," replied 
the doctor, always cautious in his remarks where . 
the family at Deaii was concerned (for the bene- 
factions of Ilamlyh to the parish placed him be-, 
fore the vicar in the light of a patron), "aiid- 
niay find it necessary to repair the i^ene^ pro- 
duced by his sunimer^y)leasures.'' 

"But with Henry Hainfyn^s talents, doqtor« 
he might have beeii jpretly ;sure" of passing 1" . 

" Not, hdwieyer, df attairiihg the nigh honoure '. 
expected of him;" 

"r • ' ' 
ours 

tend . ^^.- __ - , ^^ r^- 

pla^e a XkXibj^ banker yill he make ibr haying 
strained every n6rve lor univepfty diitinctiehs r 

'^A man Is never the Vfotse thought of in pub- 
lic or private life ipf havii^ proved himself a 
first-i^te scl^lar," replied the yicat. " Look ak 
Macaiiley, look ai Cahnih|ilook at—". 

" At present I only want' to look at Henry 
Hamlyn, my dear doctor !^' interrupted Colond 
Hamilton; "and I see as plain as a pikestafl^ 
that all these classics and metaphysics have 
served' t6 put him sadly out of conceit of Cock- ■ 
er's Arithmetic ! Is there common sense in it, 
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I only ask yon 1 is there coflunon sense in it, 
lor a yoong fellow to give op five or six of the 
best years of his life to the acqairementof two 
languages talked nowhere on the face of the 
globe ; whose works are all translated into good, 
sensible English; and which, to my thinking, 
since they're called the dead lansnages, were 
JQst as well bwied and nnt oat of the way 1** 

The doctor's pride oi scholarship forbade all 
aifectation of acquiescence in this illiberal propo- 
sition ; and if Walter Hamiyn had decided the 
eolonel to be a Goth, the vicar was beginning to 
Kgaid him as a Vandal ! 
' *• I tell ye what, doctor,^ resumed the old 

ratleman, vexed at his silence, " in my opinion, 
all the time and brains expended upon Latin 
and Greek for the last five hundred years had 
been applied to the study of the sciences, which 
really rorward the progress of mankind, we 
should have been millions of miles nearer the 
moon, and thousands nearer the centre by this 
time ; and so, maybe, have given the poor their 
coals, this bitter winter, for sixpence the chal- 
dron, and sold 'em their linsey-woolsey at two- 
pence a yard !" 

Doctor Markham ventured a word or two 
sonceming the value of moral enlightenment' 
and mental civilization to the welfare of man- 
kind, but was speedily interrupted. 

" Pho, pho, pno ! If your law-makers or gos- 
pel-preachers reaufre the addition of Plato and 
Socrates to teach 'em their business, what be- 
comes of Christianity 1" cried Colonel Hamil- 
ton. ** The Bible, sir, and algebra, afford ballast 
enough for any man's understanding that wants 
settling! As to the influence of learning on in- 
dividual prosperity, look at me, doctor! As 
there was then no Hailevbury by way of prep- 
aration for Indt, I was dunced over Greek and 
lAtin at the Charter House from ten till fifteen, 
and from that day to this have never opened a 
classic! Fortunately for me, I happened to 
, have what is called a turn for mechanics (as my 
family might have found out from my having 
managed to manufactur* a redcap's draw-bucket 
afore 1 was breeched !). So, on reaching Bom- 
bay, having already a crotchet in my head which 
determined me to fight like a dragon to conquer 
an independence, I set my shoulder to the wheel, 
and studied at the college there till I made some 
figure in the engineering department. Once 
employed, I'd the Tuck to compass a great hit by 
the invention of a caisson for a lock on the mili- 
tary canal at Chinderapore, where I was sta- 
tioned ; and my fortune was made, sir. I got 
Employment, and employment begot spirits and 
zeal. And now pray tell me, what would all 
the Homer and Horace in the world have done 
towards helping me to scrape together a plum 1 
whereas, it I'd gone out to Indy a firist-rate 
mathematician, a first-rate civil engineer—" 

"We do rather pique ourselves at Cambridge 
on our mathematical proficiency !" slyly rejoined 
the doctor. ** However, to return to the present 
pursuits of young Mr. Hamiyn, I fancy that, 
being less pampered by his father than his hand- 
some elder brother, Henry may find his college 
life a pleasanter thing than the formality of 
Cavendish Square or seclusion of Dean Park. 
Yoa don't know what an exciting existence is 
that of a young man distinguished in the Uni- 
versity, and endowed with Henry Hamljm's 
means, both worldly and intellectual !" 

And forthwith the good doctor began to en- 
large anew, as though he had never before 



touched upon the subject, on the pleasures ot 
college cheer, college honours, college socialiht 
—the ale, milk-punch, and aristocratic **wl- 
nings" of Trin. Coll. ; which, having the usual in- 
fluence of a thrice-told tale, the sonorous breath- 
ings of Hamilton in his cozy corner (as if keep^ 
iag cadence to the rising of the postboys in their 
stirrups') soon announce that ne was happy ia 
the lana of dreams. 

While enjoying himself in that afe*rial region, aa 
unlucky change came over the face of the earth. 
A drizzly rain began to beat against the carriage* 
windows, shutting out the scarcely more cheering; 
prospect of the county of Hunts; and when the 
colonel began rubbing his eyes at last, on being; 
jogged by his companion as they entered tfas 
High-street of Cambridge, there was imques- 
tionably nothing in the scene to justify the ex- 
citement and exultation beaming m the looks of 
the D.D. of St. John's. The plashy pavement 
and streaming kennels of a dingy, tortuous street,, 
along which a few drag^le-suited collegians 
were straggling through the mists of a rainy- 
evening, amid naif-lighted shops, whose twink- 
lings were scarcely discernible through the dim- 
windows, imparted no enlivenment to a spot, the 
quaint antiquities of which require fresh air and 
broad daylight to assume their more imposing: 
dignity in the eyes of the stranger. 

"By George, doctor! you deserve to have 
lived and died the fellow of a college — if yonr 
compare this close, fbsty town with the open 
pastures of Dean Park !'' cried Colonel Hamil- 
ton, as the carriage bowled onward to the Hoop, 
where the jingling bell called forth the alacrity or 
landlord and waiters to do homage to the pro- 
prietor of so handsome a carriage; some old' 
gentleman of fortune, they decided, come to* 
matriculate his son and heir at Cambridge, un- 
der the instructions of the reverend private tu- 
to(, bis companion. 

Either his nap or the rainy afternoon had op- 
erated unfavourably on his spirits; for Colonel 
Hamilton began on the very threshold to insti- 
tute unfavourable comparisons with the comfort- 
able, wholesome, hearty country inn of the day^ 
before. 

Instead of the straight-combed hainblue coat, 
and corduroys of the half-host, hah-farmer of 
their last halting-place, the heaa-waiter and his. 
subs displayed an impertinent fac simtie of the 
young men whose cigars they were in the habit 
of lighting, and whose current accounts for 
broiled fowls, devilled kidneys, bishops, and 
cardinals, they were in the hanit of "leaving,'*' 
so as to authorize an entri' in their master's 
books of—" to bill delivered.^' 

Ushered into a gaudy parlour, scented with- 
spirits and tobacco so as to resemble the bar- 
rack-room of a marching regiment far more 
than was compatible with the decorum of Alma 
Mater, the colonel was pursued by the head- 
waiter, who stirred up the already roaring fire 
till it emulated the blast furnace of a foundry, 
while the subordinates followed, with oflScious 
zed, bustling in the chaise-seats and dreissing- 
boxes they knew must be instantly removed into 
the bedrooms, before Johnston, who was paying 
thepostboys, could prevent their interiference. 

While Colonel Hamilton stood as near the 
hearthrrug as the tremendous fire of glowing- 
cinders would allow, wondering when the exit 
of these troublesome bustlers would admit of 
shutting the door to the exclusion of the damp 
draught of evening air, tiie crimson-faced host,^ 
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lattired in a cobalt blue stock, made his appear- 
ance, bearing in his hand a strip of paper half 
^ yard long, which, to any bat a new comer 
within his gates, would have assumed an alarm- 
ing aspect. 

"Will you please to order dinner, sir!" said 
.he, with the deference due to a traveller with 
Jbux horses and an " own man" of Johnston's 
^pectability. 

. " Can you tell me, pray, where Mr. Hamlyn of 
^Trinity is to be found V^ inquired the colonel in 
J&is turn, preoccupied with the object of his 
journey. 

** No, sir, I caniu^. sir. Will you be pleased 
to order dinner, sirl" persisted the host, equally 
on tent upon his object of the moment. . 

" I will thank you to inc^uire," said Colonel 
^Hamilton, aeceptm^ the ofiered protocol as his 
he^t chance of obtaining immediate attention. 

" John, inquire whether a Mr. Humbling's in 
•college," said the , host, addressing his nead 
waiter; who, having in nis turn commissioned 
.a sub. Boots, or one of the '* somebodies" al« 
wa]^s nanging about an inn yard, was despatch* 
€d in search of information which nobody was 
interested to impart, leaving the hero in the blue 
^tock to hazara a few observations to the sup- 
jwsed private tutor on the vexation of the sSitr* 
jioon having turned out rainv j while the eye of 
•Colonel Hamilton wanderea vacantly over the 
^trip of paper in his hand, setting forth, with a 
j)erfection of caligraphy that did honour to the 
clerkship of the university, a catalogue of all 
the soups included in Mrs. Rundeirs Domestic 
Cookery, all the fishes of the sea,, and all the 
ibwls of the poultry-yard, besides made dishes 
in endless variety. 

Insufficiently versed in the habits of such re*-" 
4$orts to know that the turbot he ordered would 
probably make its appearance in the shape of a 
Irill, and the promised gravy soup as washy 
broth, with a aoggepbank of blacjc pepper at 
4he bottom, Colonel Hamilton, in the expecta- 
tion of Henry Hamlyn's arrival, issued orders 
for as good a dinner as the yard of foolscap be- 
fore him undertook to promise j and having sp 
<far benefited by the measure as to rid himself (^ 
the presence of the gentleman who so much re- 
sembled one of his own porter-butts dressed out 
i>y an advertising clotnes-warehouse, waited 
^tiently the return of his messenger. 

A new persecution, however, now commenced. 
The bustling waiters, having removed the lug- 
j^age, reappeared with trestles and traj^s, cruet- 
uitands ana bread-baskets; again leaving open 
ihe door, and beginning to lay the cloth and re- 
ibld the napkins with as much fiiss and emphar 
«is as for a dinner-party of fourteen. 

Still no answer arrived. The intelligence 
4hat " no Mr. Humbling was known in Tnnity." 
.aiot being likely to add ai) item to the bill, was 
"withheld in order to be brought in by the land- 
lord with the soup-tureen ; nor was it till afler 
Mpeated rings at the bell, and the despatchal of 
as. many n^essengeors as issue per diem from 
cDowning-sireet during the session of Parlia- 
ment^ that intelligible answer was at length de- 
livered to Colonel Hamilton, to the efiect that 
^*Mr. Henry Hamlyn, of Trinity, was m^ in 
^college, having quitted Cambridge some days 
before for London," 

" So, so, so I" cried Cok)nel Hamilton. *" This 
is the way these youngsters impose upon the old 
fogeys. This admirable Crichton, who fancies 
iiimself too learned for a banker, and persuades 



«1 

his poor, fond, foolish mother and sister that h^s 
sapping his brains out at Trinity, is most likety, 
at this moment, lounging on the Chain Pier at 
Brighton, or resolving the problems of th» 
Christmas Pantomime I A pretty couple o* 
blockheads we look like, doctor, to have comm 
so far on such a fool's errand I" 

*' Pray do not include me, my dear sir, in any 
such category!" cried Dr. Markham, g^-h«- 
mouredly. "Afy object will be fully answered 
in a pleasant journey, and a peep at the old spot 
where, before I became the happiest husband 
and person in England, I was the most content- 
ed old bachelor, liooking forward to a cheer- 
ful dinner and glass of wine with you, and beat- 
ing Up the quarters afterward of a few old col- 
lege chums who still stick to tneir fellowshipai, 
I can afibid latitude for my young friend^ vaca- 
tion rambles." 

** I can't help wishing, however, that his dear 
good mother nad contrived to get ' better in- 
formation concerning the lad's movements, be* 
fore she stimulated me to this wild-goose expe- 
dition !" was the cblonel's secret but ever recur- 
ring reflection during dinner; and, deeply im- 
pressed as he was by the importance of^ his in- 
terposition, at such a crisis, to the happiness of 
the family he so dearly valued, the colonel^ 
though cautious of avowing the extent of his 
imeasiness, could not altogether conceal from 
his companion his vexation at the disappoint- 
ment. Already Dr. Markham had privately 
resolved to abstain from his threatened visit to 
St. John's, in order that the old gentleman 
might be comforted by his usual game at, back- 
gammon. 

"I tell ye what, doctor," cried the colonel, 
when the waiters had delivered the travellers 
from their officious presence, " if it didn't verf 
much signify to you, now you've got your fur- 
lough where you spent your leave of absence, 
I'd ask the favour of you to accompany me to- 
morrow to town (I've a vast mind ibr an inter- 
view with this boy before I'm a week older); 
and after a day or two in Lon'on, we'll back to 
Ovington, and surprise the good lady at the 
Vicarage with an &ccoimt of our scapegrace ex- 
ploit!" 

" With all my hea^— with a)l my heart f" im- 
plied Dr. Markham, readily conceiving that 
these precipitate movements had a more serious 
motive than the old gentleman was at liberty lo 
avow. " I am prepared, like a faithful esquire, 
to follow the wanderings of my own liege knight, 
on condition, however, that you take a glance 
at king's College Chapel, and allow me one at 
my old shop, to-morrow, before we get into the 
carriage." 

So reasonable a request was, of coarse, cheer- 
fully acceded to, and at an earlier hour than the 
head-waiter judged it by any means becoming 
for ** gemmen as travelled with four osses" to 
be astir, Markham was approaching the sober- 
suited home of his bachelorhood, preparatory to 
escorting the colonel to Trinity Cnajfel. 

To Dr. Markham. it was like pressing the 
hand of an old friend to pass under the venera.- 
ble gateway of St. John's ; and, lo i on raising 
his eyes towards the narrow windows of the old 
rooms, through which, during sixteen years of 
his. life, be had gazed, day after day, on that 
uneventful quadrangle, the contrast afforded by 
the loneless, cheerless gloom of the spot to his 
own happy, affectionate, independent home, ex- 
cited sucn feelings of thankfulness in the heart 
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r of tk9 good: 7ic9Jr that he W0S almost glad. ta. j^ 
^cure iroqi encounter with hjs qpltejiip Xn^nd$ 

■ while under their induence. 

; ^ At that moment the past w$^ re.vived, warm 
and like life around him, by the ma^c force ot 
^ association. Not an angle of thosie ancient strub- 
" turesDutliad some peculiar interest ;n his ^yes, 
^not a tree iajhose college gardens hut was con- 
J^^cted with some incidjent of .earlier years. The 
. sou^d of the iong-familjiar belU recalled throng- 
*,ing ihpugbts and half-effaced aspifations. Ech- 
' q6s, long silent, were awakened m'lhc depths of 
',)xis hefirt. He seemed to live oyer again. Ae 
.(days when his hopes of happiness were com- 
.jinsedin the acquiring pf a modeSt honic, or^r 
,;whici a c<?rtain gentle Cousin Kilty was to pre- 
side, and become the mother 6f the oljve- 
lbranclies round ahout his table. 

Heartfelt was the gratitude of the good yicAr 
.when he considered that the hou^e, and.tne 
. Coiisin jCitty, and the oliye-branches had been 
.'fully youchsjifed him, the j>rosjj>ects of hi$ chll- 
.dren, as well as the weliare' of their parents, 
. being secured, under the wUl of Providence, by 
. j^he zealous aid of his friend, tjaralyn the banker. 
Still overflowing with thankjCumess were the 

* good man's feelings when he reioined Colonel 
Hamilton, who, having recovered, fn a godd 

; night's rest, his disappointment ii Henry Ham- 
, lyo's absenc,e^.wa5 quite as ready to admire and 

S raise as the most enthusiastic of Cantabs could 
. esire. On emerging froiii fhe Chapel of Trin- 
, ity, ajfler a passing glance at Honhil!iac*s noble 
(tatue of Newton, itito the iomosing quadrangle, 
' the colonel's ecstasies buyst forth. 
" **By Geoige !' I begin to feel ashamed of all 
•the tre9,sqns I uttered yesterday !" cried he. 

* ** Either the grave aspect of yotider solemfn old 
dons, or the atmosphere of the place has be- 
witched nie; for I feel' disposed to' recant niy 

' anticlas^ical heresies. In this quaint old spot, 

* tnat seems proud to beav record Of the greatness 
of the minds which, for so many centuries, have 

"devoted themselves to study within its walls, 
one naust not pretend to underrate the vaMe of 

■ learning. In flashy, noisy Lon*on— amid the 
' bustle o* business and whirl o* pleasure— One 

* comes to fancy the gravity of philosophy all 

fajnmon. But here, it seems to attain a sort of 
lible sanctity ! One is forced to acknowledge 
. that if it do not forward the labour of money- 
' getting, or the sport of money-spending, it af- 
' fords at least consolation to a solftajr life. 0\d 
dunce as I am, I could find it in my heart tottn- 
. • capj like an under-graduate, to yonder solemn 
old dons, who look as if nothing could move 
^ •em that has happened on the febe of ^e earth 

* aince the days of Herodotus.'* 

** Yes, I remember fancying myself a prodi- 
' gious "philosopher Oolong as Iwas one of them I" 

* repliea the doctor. 

** * nium non popuU Ascm, non pnrpora regain 
Plexit, et InikiaiM agitaav dlieoidlft ttixm^ 

' 'Though I doubt whether at^rfit m their momiog's 

' reading pleases them as welt ^s the laiit bulled 

from Caoool.** 

Colonel Hamilton, startW by the sound of a 

; language which had rarely greeted his ears since 

' he left the Charter-House, now proposed t^at, 

before they quitted Trinity, they should visit (he 

rooms of Henry Hamlyn. 

"I should like to inscribe my name with his 
own pen on his own table !" said he, ** in proof 
hereafter of the reality of my visit." 
And, having ascertained that during their ab- 



aesace JohwtopL w*s_to sp^tje the mn-^ccpunt 
and see the horses put to, Pr-Marknam, well 
acquainted wjih young Hamlyn'i college tutor, 
obtained such credentials as opened the door 6f 
his rooms! "'From the same respectable source,, 
the friends of the truant were suppliod/xtt^asked^ 
with an earnest tribiitc to his merits. 'Th^y 
bad the. satisfaction of hearing that, with tne 
highest distinctions of tne university, youhg 
IJamlyn- conciliated a larger sljiare 6fits aflec- 
Uons than "is usually accorded to the pet of tjlje 



' •* Henry is a general favourite," said 0r. 
Markhamls lea^^n^ fnen4f ''so general, that. I 
sbmetirpes afin^t' wonder, at the seteritv of his 
application. lEven at Cambridge, as Erasmus 
has il^*Na(i desknt crassi fidiuM g^ sitjdiosos 
^ libm deterreantf andl sometimes fear the h^ 
head in Triuity may come, like ^the thickest," to 
be broken, opt of a tandem ; and I c<>nfes^ 1 am 
as fond of my pupil, as 1 am proud. By-ahd-by^ 
when his imaginatibn is a little sobered, and Ms 
warm-hearted ^nthiisiasni tamed down into a 
more practical view of the thing of this world, 
it Wilfgo hani but we hear of Hamlyn as one 
of the niost distinguished men of his ^nie. He 
has been a little overset Igr his for^gn excur- 
sion. ' r never know what to make ot my young 
men w^en they come back with thfeir braias 
tijimcd by Switzerland and the Rh&ie ; btii the 
brief madness usually f^i off in the ifiimes ofa 
few odes. * They riiyme themselves siibfer again, 
and, after prbdueing a new canto ^t6 Childe 
Harold, not gpiik as ^po^ as' the fii*$t, . faOr fo, is 
before^ upon their more important studies. ' ' 

' A^er this indication to the leading foible ^f 
pobi* Hetiiry, it did not surprise eith^ "the vicar 
or Colopel Haniiltqp, on Ming admitted by Ae 
gyp into his ropms. to find the;m, in t^dditiob to 
their simple, solid lumiture, adorned wlih some 
admirable sketches of the Abruzn, bearing tie 
initials of H. H.^ and a selection from the finer 
engravings of Raphael Morgh^enarter the chef 
dteuyres of the ancient'masters ; in place of t'Ae 
glaring portraits of actresses and opera^ckmcek^ 
const! tutingf the u^ual embellishment ofa young 
man's lodgings. On a bracket between the 
windows, intended to suppdrt a clock, a higfaly- 
hecessary companion ofa Student's leisure Xkit 
which, in half the other rooms of* the eollege, 
would ^are exhibited a i^taltuette of Taglioni or 
Fanny Elsler, or, at best*, of the chaster grac^ 
of Mtdemoi^elle Rachel), stood tir^ c«st'of a 
splendid oK|ftnal bust by Gibson ; a ^mafe head, 
purporting, as annbnneed by the crescent on its 
orows, to reprf«ent flie severe beauty of the Grod- 
dess of Nijgfht; the ** queen and huntress, chaste 
and fair,** of Ben Jonson. On the table stood 
a chv^a vase, ^r floWer-pot, dontkioiuig^^ai, at 
first 3ig%t, Dr. ^aricfaam ixronooneed to be a 
stum^ of blaclnead- pencil, so slight was the 
trade of foli^ confirming the asciuranee 'of the 
gyp that it wa^ 4 myrtte-t|i*e; brought wilii great 
qareand troc(ble by Mr. Ham^n'nbm S6me 4> 
mous place in forefga pans, whi^ he' hAd strict 
orders to watei'-carefbfty duting hfs absence. 

"A jsprig of ruMiish from Virgil's tomb, or 
the Grotto of Egeria, I'll be bound P Cr»d the 
colonel, with a hearty laugh. " Doctor, doctor, 
whv don't you perform yow salam to to clas^i- 
cial a relic 1 Ten to one. the poor lad has |^t 
a sonnet to't in his note-book, and expects his 
verses and stunted laurels to flourish together. 
ButGoD be gracious to me, what have we here t" 
cried he, a moment afterward, congratulating 
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himself that h)S rash eX4^lamatiop had probably 
been unheard by the vicar^ who was staring hisj 
gves out at Henry's fine jskelch of the rujns of 
Tusculum, classically explained by the gyp, 
watching over his shoulder, to be *' Tulltis^s .yv u- 
low at Room.'* 

The letter, a sin^jle glance at which h^d ex- 
torted so vehement an ejaculation fxpm tJolonel 
Hamilton, was lyiijig' unopened 6n B^iiry Ham-i 
lyn's desk, accompanied by a note ^.r two, arid a! 
slip of paper having the >Lppearance of a bill, all: 
of which had evi(knt]y arrived during his ab- 
sence. ■ • -• .' ' V. . i . 

With a degree of indiscretion (pardpnable or 
unparllonable, vho shall decide 1}, Colonel Ham- 
ilton, perceiving that the doctor wfs still thor- 
oughly absorbed by a ppleiididjprint pf the Trans- 
figurafio;i which constituted the misterworJi: of 



th^ HamlynpaUeiy, raised it IVo.w the desk, arid j th^ observant eye of 'Pr. Matkhara, that tUfe 



deliberately examined the s.uperscripiion gind 
seal, the paper and poslniarlc; Tprttiing Ipferen 



ces, perhaps, from' its thickness and complexion,! to ex|)end nis leisure hours, wished them baojt 



of the length and nature of the epistle. Nay, af- i 
ter laying: it down once, as if he had satisfied! 
himself lully on these points, such was the old! 
gentleman's pertinacious interest in the corre- 
spondent of the young graduate of Trinity, that 
he actually took it a second tibe from the desk; 
and^ after a renewed and still more careful ex> 
amination, replaced it on the tabic. 

" Of all the Strang^ things I ever knew in this 
'world, this is the straij^est rniuttcred be, when, 
after a libera^ gratuily tp the ^yp, and a request 
that pn Mr, H^mWs arrival, the visit of Col- 
onel Hamilton and Drl Markhaim. inight be in- 
stantly announced to him> ihey quitted the roJpms ; 
nor could the utmost endeavours of Dr. Mark- 
ham to revive his previous' enthusiasm while 
proceeding through a hurried visit to King's Col- 
lege and Downing, obtain more tbian mpno^yUa- 
bles frorn the preoccupied cplonel. 

So silent arid mecHanical were his movemen|s, 
when, on reaching th6 Hoop, be hurried into his: 
carria|:e, wailing at the door with the postboys 
in their saddles, that the pursy gentleman in the 
claret-coloijired velvet girth felt convinced the 
brill of the preceding (&y had been detected, or 
that the charge of fifteen ahijlings a bottle for 
claret moved the old gentfen^ati's displeasure: 
and, but that the waiters had the donation of 
Johnston safe in their pockets, they" would have 
trenabled for their half-crowns. 

Dr. Markham was luckify too miich absorbed 
by the numberless interests and assoeiations re- 
viving every moment around him to take heed 
of the colonel's absence pf mind, and the car- 
riage reached the Trumpingtpn turnpike ere a 
syllable escaped his lips after the meoiibrable ex- 
clamation betraying his discovery of some as- 
tounding mystery connected with Henry Ham- 
lyn's correspondence.' "By George! the very 
str^gest thing in the world T' were fated to b^ 
his " few last words" in Cambriage. 



. CHAPTIIRY. I 

" Good-nature has an endle^ source of pleasure in it | 
and the representation of dome^ti« life filled with its nakar 
ml grnktiflcatvons (instead of eb^vexaftiona fenerally inaist* 
ed ^pon in the writings of the wi^^yj will .be a very gooi 
oi&ce to society. It would be a lamentable thing that a 
man mast be a philosopher to know how to pass away hii 
' tame agreeably.''— Stsbli ' • 

" I WAS determined to ta)ie you by surprise^ 



my dear.Hanalyn," cried C,olonel p^milton, as, 
fouowihg close the )bbtman who aniiounced^htm, 
and fplibwed closely in his turn by Dr. MtfrIC' 
ham, he entered the dra.wing-roote in Cayend1»lk 
Square, at what he supppsed to be a late hbttr 
for tea. '' ' ' 

But if he had c^lcalaled on seeing an expres- 
sion of joyfal astonishment portray itself in th^- 
countenance of the bai^ker, )ie was speedily tEin^ 
deceived" ' A^ a ^tamiiiercd gfreciing id tw<y 
suc^ unexpected visiters, nothing remained ap^ 
parent in Ham^yn's utce and de{)ortment but aik 
air oferi^tbarrassmem and chagnn. 

The tea-tray had. been already removed ; and,, 
pn their arrival, Hamlyn was seated in bis slip- 
pers, in all the aisarray of domestic ease, 'besife- 
a writing-table, covered with papers, amid 
which sfood ^reflecting lamp. R ^as clear io 



banker, intently occnnied in some impoitant cal- 
culation, upon whicn he judged it worth wbil»- 



atOvington, or anywhere else, a hundred miles > 
Qotii Cayendi^h Souate. 

It was, in fact, the good colonel himself who « 
was most " surprised** on the occasion ! For hte- 
had felt assured of finding Henry Hamlyn ivltb. 
his father] most likely engaged in bitter altercil- 
tion^ instead of which, it was cl^ar, fhAn the first, 
two or .three wqr^ uttered by the banker, thit. 
he Was unaware of iiis ybunger son being ut 
town. ". 

"Whom did you expect to find ^itfc me, mjr 
dear colonel, that yon appear so astonished at. 
my being alone f" said Haml^. ** Believe rae^ 
so long as my family remams at l)eanj I 'am 
quite as great a soliiftry In town as you kt Bur- 
lington. Between the sporting turn -of Walter 
and the stndious turn oi Harry, lam as'ni"uch 
left to myself as though I hard not a so4a to calt 
my ownr " 

XiUekily, the colonel had forewanied Dr.. 
Markham that', on account of a di^agreemdnt la 
the Hamlyn family, no alTasion mvst be made 
to his proposed visit to Henry Hamlyn. 

" I'm nqt fond of mysteries and concealmente,. 
mv dear doctor!** said he. "But between our- 
, selves, it m^y enable ^ne to serve all parties wiih. 
a surer chance, if we say nothing ai present of 
our little madcap trip to'Gambriage. luckiiy,, 
poor Hamlyn is not given to asking idle ques- 
tipns, like that burly baronet of a brother-in-Iasr 
at the Hyde. He'll take .pur journey as a mat- 
ter of course. For I toW him afore he left War— 
wicl^shire I must be up in town shortlj^, to'locflc 
out for my daughtet-in-law's arrival: Sd, if 
you love me, not fi syllable in allusion to po^r: 
Harry !" ' 

This prol\ibJtion having been enforced anew^ 
by a signifipant look, on learning from HaiA- 
lyn's grave announcement that his son was 
"reading hard ^t Cambridge," the vicar was^ 
not a little amused tt the bungling^ efforts made 
by, so poor a dissetnbler as the colonel to cioft— 
eeal that they had reached London by the hor^ 
thern instead"^ of the western road. 

Still, old Hamilton' m ight have blundered and ' 
blundered on, without attracting the iiotice df 
his companion. For t^e greater the efforts of 
Hamlyn to talk chattily and do the honoui's if 
the tea-table, already. replenisjied, the plainer it 
became, from sundry glances at his T^^riting-ta- 
ble covered with papers, that his mind was ever 
and anon reverting tp the occupation from whidh, 
he had^been disturbed by bis rriends. 
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« I conclude yon hare not yet had time since 
jouv arrival/* observed the host, with a rague- 
Aess of eye that must have struck a more per- 
«picacioas man than Hamilton, "to. make in- 
quiries concerning Mrs. Robert's arrival 1" 

** Faith, I scarcely know where to make 'em. 
4IU I obtain the information firom you /' replied 
^e colonel. 

" From Tfu? I thbnght yon were in frequent 
^oorrespendence. / have not had the smallest 
^communication with her.(except the formal no- 
ting and paymient of her jointure through the 
jliaQ king-house^ for the last two years." 

" I know it. 1 know ill Her fast letter to me 
/was dated frolh Florence, and told me I might 
iook out for her about the middle of January. 
The middle will probably turn out the end. No 
^oman with a journey ot a thousand miles afore 
Jber was ever punctiial to a week or so. But 
.mien never told me what hotel she should stop 
%ftt in her way through town.'' 

** Hamilton seems to take me for a conjurer, 
and fancy I have the art of divining people's in- 
'teotionsl" said Hamlyn, addressing Dr. Mark- 
ham, as if suddenly afraid of appearing to neg- 
lect his humbler guest; but, in reality, to dis- 
Iract the observant eye of the vicar from some 
^object on which it appeared to settle near the 
writing-table. 

" Don't flatter yourself! I don't think you a 
•greater conjurer than myself, unless where scrip 
4i>d omnium are concerned. I simply fancied 
you might be able to tell roe to what hotel Lady 
Burlington was in the habit of resorting 1" 

'^Lady Burlington 1 I thought ^ou were talk- 
ing of Mrs. Robert Hamilton V interposed Dr. 
Markham, with a puzzled air. 

" And so I am I They've been travelling to- 

rth^ in Italy. When Ellen came down to vis- 
you at Dean Park, my dear Hamlyo, on her 
marriage, she made acquaintance, it seems, with 
Lady Burlington; ana meeting together thus 
strangely in a foreign country, already widows, 
and, as it were, in exile, they nat'rally struck up 
41 friendship, poor thingfs !" 

Mr. Hamlyn appeared disagreeably startled 
shy this explanation. 

*< It is therefore more than probable," pursued 
4he colonel, "that Ellen, who knows little or 
nothing of Lon'on, will profit by her friend's ex- 
j)erience about such a matter as the choice of a 
lotel." 

"Likely enough!" observed Dr. Markham, 
seeing that Hamlyn was unprepared to reply. 
*<* And Lady Burlineton, if I remember, always 
"went to Mivart's. in Sir Roger's time, at least, 
I am certain they frequented Mivart's; for I well 
•remember seeing them start from thence one 
morning for Ascot races; and I, who knew 
something of the entanglement of their affairs, 
<ouki not help feeling sore at heart as 1 stood 
watching their showy four-iurhand turn the cor- 
-Uer of Grosvenor Square." 

" It is a most extraordinary thing that he 
should never have mentioned to me having made 
'.her acquaintance!" cried Hamlyn. after some 
-minutes' silence, as if musing aloua. 

. " Who 1 Markam I Why, surely^ you must 
Jxave known pretty well the degree of acquaint- 
ance that subsisted between Overton Vicarage 
.and Burlington Manor r^ cried Colonel Hamil- 
ten, becoming alive to the absent, hurried man- 
vflcr of his friend. 

" I— I was talking of—" 

^ I think you scarcely know what you're talk- 



hig of, my dear fellow !" cried the colonel, slap, 
ping him on the back. " Were you o* Watty's 
age, I can tell you^ I should fancy yon were 
over head and ears m bve !" 

" I was talking of my son Henry and your 
daughter-in-law." said Hamlyn, stoutly, think- 
ing it m6re pmoent to speak out than incur the 
suspicion, in Colonel Hamilton's mind, of being 
a musing visionary. " I was expressing my 
surprise tnat my son should never have alluded 
to having met Mrs. Robert Hamilton in Italy.* 

**And how the plague d'ye know they did 
meetl" cried the colonel, on this point almost as 
curious as his friend. 

" Because Henry spent sonde time in company 
with Lady Burlington. He brought me letters 
from her, and papers of consequence. Bit 
though, ere he hurried to Cambridge for the 
commencement of term, he spent a day with me' 
hete in town, alone, and freely discussing all 
the occurrences of his tour. I am certain, quUe 
certaiiif he never hazarded the remotest allusion 
to a person so peculiarly interesting to the feel- 
ings of us all as — as— Mrs. Robert Hamilton." 

" There's no accounting for the mysteries of 
young folks ; or, rather, what they may or may 
not think worth mentioning. As Harry knew 
you'd not, in the first instance, shown yourself 
mighty partial to my poor daughter-in-law, he 
might fancy you did not care to hear of her in- 
timacy with your friend Lady Buriingion j or, 
maybe, to hear of her at all!" 

" Still, a penBon so singularly beautifiil and 
accomplisheu as Mrs. Robert cannot but have 
attracted the greatest attention abroad; and it 
would have been only natural to say how he 
found her looking, and whether as mucn admired 
as we suppose." 

" She is strikingly beautiful, ehl" cried Ham- 
ilton. " How the dense, then, came you to be 
always so indignant at what you called Bob's 
infatuation 1" 

" I might think her singulariy lovely, yet an 
imprudent match for a young man of poor Roh- 
ert's brilliant prospects.** 

" You're queer fishes, vastly queer fishes, yon 
money-spinners I" criea Colonel Hamilton, al- 
most pettishly. " You seem to think there's no- 
thing better to be bought with money than mon- 
ey ! What the plague could my poor boy get 
better, in exchange for his heirship to fifteen 
thousand a year, than a pretty young wifet 
However, we won't fight that battle over again, 
the only point ever in dispute between us ! And 
since you say Mivart's is the place, we'll go and 
look alter Ellen to-morrow morning, doctor, if 
you've no objection." 

Afler a few inquiries on Hamilton's part about 
the party at Rotherwood Castle, and the health 
of the Marchioness of Dartford, purpohing to 
change the conversation, and a little parish gos- 
sip between the banker and the vicar, the visii- 
ei>s re-entered their hackney-coach, and retunw 
ed to Fenton's Hotel, to sleep soundly after three 
days of exertion so umssnarin the even tenour 
of their sober lives. 

But the sleep of the banker was fated to he 
less easy. His heart was disquieted within him. 
By nature mistrustful, and his mistrusts aggra- 
vated at times to torture by the consciousness 
of a load uf cottcealments, new anxieties bad 
been created in his mind by the sudden discovery 
of this unsuspected intimacy between the tw« 
women he liked least on earth. 

Richard Hamlyn, whatever else might be his 
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veaVneesee, had, it must b« tfiiiiiitteA, little feaa^ 
in^ towards the gentler «ex. A harassed^ anxious 
M& either incltnes a man to pot unlimited trast 
in the virtues of women, aikl derive hiis chief sol- 
Ace from their affectionate companionship, or 
U> endare them as an inevitable encamhrance. 
Hamlyn, such was his austere natiue, had 
adopted the latter altemative. Instead of rever- 
encing the meek submission of his'wife, he re- 
^rded her as an obstacle which he had eon- 
^ered. Incapable of appreciating the greamess 
•of her self-abnegation, he estimated her as mere^ 
ly one of the passive portions of his social ex- 
istence. But Lady Burlington and Mrs. Robert 
HanHHon had thwarted his purposes; and these 
two women he loathed — ^yea, loaihed^in spite of 
the ** baited breath and whispering humbleness" 
with which, in their enforced intercourse, he was 
in the habit of accosting them. 

Nevertheless, the widow of Sir Roger Burling- 
ton, young, fair, gentle, was a singular object for 
antipathy! It was scarcely possible to see a 
sweeter, more timid, or more feminine woman, 
infirm of health, still more infirm of purpose, she 
^as naturally at the disposal of those surround- 
ing her who chose to be at the trouble of regu- 
Bating her movements. But as the dove, in the 
exercise of its domestic functions, is said to ac- 
quire the ferocity of Ae eagle, as a wife and 
mother, a bereaved wife and anxious mother, 
l^ady Burlington had assumed sufficient cour- 
age to defend the rights andinterests of her only 
child from the somewhat arbitrary disposal of 
the banker; and, unused to opposition, least of 
all from a woman, Hamlyn had no patience with 
the fair and fragile-looking thing in its widow's 
cap and weeds, that presumed to have a viU of 
Its own touching the sale of an estate or paying 
off of a mortgage. Business was to htm too 
solemn and peremptory a matter for a hand 8<J 
slight and fair as Lady Burlington's to dare ex- 
lend itself towards the ark of the covenant. 

The "beautiful Ellen" was the very reverse 
of all this ; and if in his soul he despised the 
gentle lady of Burlington Manor, the soul of the 
banker sank rebuked under the penetrating eye 
of Bob Hamilton's widow. He was positively 
nfraid of her. She was the Ellen Somerton he 
Jiad persecuted, the Ellen Somerton he had in- 
jurea; and she was also the Mrs. Robert Ham- 
ilton who might injure and persecute him in re- 
turn. He had bruised her head; he felt that 
£he might still bruise his heel. 
' For there was the spirit of no ordinaiy charac- 
ter in Ellen Hamilton ; so for the future, let us 
jiame the fair widow, who, even now, had not 
.completed her twenty-secoftd year. Accomplish- 
ed in mind as she was beautiful in person^ she 
exhibited a striking instance of the equalizing 
justice of Providence; for with these rare en- 
dowments, she united no favour of fortune. El- 
Jen was tne only child of her mother, and ihe 
was a widow— the widow of a naval officer of 
modest connexions, who had bequeathed nothing 
besides his small pension for the maintenance 
of their child. The rare beauty and still rarer 
intelligence and self-possession of her daughter 
serveaat once to obviate the evils of such a po- 
sition, and render them harder to be borne. Kl- 
ien had high courage; Ellen had a devoted 
heart ; and, from the moment she became aware 
of the cause of her poor mother's privations, re- 
solved to work for her independence. But hmo 
is a young girl to achieve " independence" by 
her own labours 1 As a seamstress, by which, 

/ 



with asaidaQkis «i|lieiliioQ, abe may obtapun « 

shilling a day 1 As a fritterer of £ancy articlesi 
the siUe of whieh (except in novels) is so pre? 
carious 1 As a teacher of music, as a nursery 
governess i Alas I for these latter vocations 
recommendations must be procured ; and even 
had they been forthcoming, at sixteen Ellen 
Somerton was so eminently beautiful, that any 
duty requiring her transit thirough the open street 
was a service of danger, as well as of humilia^ 
tion. 

With features delicately chiselled as those of 
some Giecian muse, she united a clear olive 
compiexion that might have been deemed too 
brown, biu for the £irkness of lier raven hair 
and finely-marked eyebrows ; but, above all, for 
the onyx-like hue of those expressive e^es, 
which, depressed bv a sense of early affliction, 
were habitually fixed upon the sround. But 
when she d^ condescend to raise them, and fix 
her looks upon the people with whom she was 
conversing, what depth of expression t Whether 
tenderness or thankfulness gleamed from their 
olive depths, or the sternness of scorn were en« 
hanced bv the c(mtemptuous arching of her up* 
per lip, the person ^m had ever. glowed with 
affection or writhed with shame under the search* 
ing glances of Ellen, felt that the infijience ojt 
that potent sentiment was to abide lor evermore 1 

Had such charms and qualifications existed 
in combination with birth and fortune, poor 
ESlen wouki have been pronounced the most 
beautiful woman of the day . Her portrait would 
have figured in exhibitions and annuals; an4 
the likeness of her finely-developed form attract- 
ed crowds to the print-shop wmdows. Bat ia 
humbler life, such beauty becomes an object of 
mistrust. Ellen was far too handsomeifor a gov- 
erness, far too handsome for a teacher. Again 
and again, with her mother's sanction, she had 
attempted to obtain such an employment. Im- 
possible ! The cautious or prudish were afraid 
to embarrass themselves with so beautiful an 
inmate as Ellen Somerton. One had a brother- 
one a son — one a husband. Not a woman of 
them all was to be persuaded I 

Time, as it passed on, did but aggravate the 
evil. But while it perfected the charms, it 
served also to strengthen the mind and stimnlate 
the courage of the unfortunate girl. The widow 
and her daughter, too poorly off to reside in the 
metropolis, had retired to York, where they 
boarded in the house of a maiden lady, an in- 
firm relative of the deceased Captain Somerton j 
and there it happened that the accidental ^rvk 
sad of some dramatic memoirs revealing the pro- 
digious fortunes to be aequired by the aid of 
genius and steadiness on the English stage, fell 
into the hands of the girl who saw her mother 
languishing amid the bitter struggles of poverty. 

"And why should not I, too, be an actress V 
said she, in the eamestoess of her heart and 
consciousness of her genius. " The stage does 
not necessarily convey degradation! Wonoen 
have risen to the height of their profession with- 
out forfeiting the esteem of society. Why might 
not I, too, become a Mrs. Siddons— a Miss 
O'NeiUr' 

'Without consulting her mother, whose sus- 
ceptibility as a woman, or, rather, as an officer's 
widow, would, she knew, rebel against such a 
proposition, Ellen Somerton accordingly set 
about diligently studying for the stage. Already 
familiar with the spirit of our great dramatist, 
she made herself mistress of the leading parts, in 
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6hakq»axe'fl piays; tfnd JqUetbecime owst 
more exquisitely revived by the rich toaes of 
her youthfal voice and the gracetUl attimdes of 
one of (he finest of kutnatx forms. AU she await- 
ed for the accomplishment of her project was the 
arrival at York of one of the most eminent ac- 
tresses of one of the winter theatres — a woman 
equally esteemed for her respectability in pri- 
vate \ifs, and her more than respectabilitv^on the 
boards ; who was engaged for a few nights* rep- 
resentation on her way to Edinburgh. To her 
Ellen had resolved to app)y for aimce and In- 
struction, looking hopefully forwaxd to the means 
of independence for herself and compete»:e for 
the declining years of the kindest of mothers ; a 
'consideration sufficient to alleviate all that was 
[^nful to her f^eling» in tlie projected sacrifice. 

It was at this crisis she became aecMentally ac- 
quainted with Robert Hamikon, who was quar- 
tered with his regiment at York. On her way 
home from the lodgings of Mrs. — — , still excited 
by the impersonificanon she had been exhibiting 
to the astonishment and applause of the prac- 
tised London actress, who did not hesitate to 
predict miracles of fame and ibriunie to the de- 
lighted Ellen, ahe was followed by two officers; 
nor did her modest demeanour serve as a security 
against the compliments usually paid under such 
bircumstances to a beautiful girl, emeiging, un- 
protected, from the lodgings of an actress. 

Ellen Somertoa was sufficiently mistress of 
herself to express hor contemptuoas disgust at 
this un^entlemanly intrusion ; and young Ham- 
ilton, luckily, of a turn of mind to be only the 
&rt)^r prepossessed by the rebuke of the indig- 
eant beanty. With some difficulty, he shortly 
afterward obtained an introduction to her n^oth- 
er, and was permitted to visit at the house. 
With greater difife^nlty still, his devoted attach- 
inent found &vour in the sight of Ellen, to 
whose pronounced character, his timid nature 
Jind extreme youth were grievous disqualifica- 
tions. For the lash lover had not yet attained 
his majority ; and nearly a year must elapse be- 
fore he could obtain such a sanction from his 
father as might entitle him to demand her hand. 

During the lapse of that year, however, the 
constancy of Robert Hamilton's attentions, and 
the geiitle submission with which he accommo- 
dated, himself to the exactions of her mother's 
'humble fireside, wrofught all the effect he could 
have desired upon the proud heart of Ellen Som- 
erton. Regardless of the superiority of his pros- 
yecta or position, she became warmly attached 
-to him ; and, wnen the period approached for 
-the arrival of Colonel Hamilton's answer to his 
son's afipiicatiion, was almost as nervous and 
anxious as the devoted lover. 

That answer, however, imposed farther sus- 
pense. Coknel Hamilton judiciously pronoun- 
ced that his son was. too youi^ to know his own 
mind— 400 yo.ung to marry } and addressed, at 
the same time, a private commission to his cor- 
respc^enl, Bamlyn the banker, to inquire es- 
pecialiy into the connexions, situation, and con- 
duct of a certain Mrs. Somerton and her daugh- 
ter, the widow and daughter of a captain in the 
navy, residing in reduced circumstances at York. 

By a singular stride of ill-fortune, the lady 
to whom Ellen had applied the preceding year 
fpr professional advice, with a full disclosure of 
her poverty and plans, conceived herself to be 
rendering a service to her interesting proUgie by 
announcing, on her return to town, the existence 
of a theatrical phc^nix in the provinces, who was 



WKly to itestoie.tor &e thcatreir all thsit £ub]0iia-r 
ble vogue admitted to have been withdrawn irouk 
the time a first-rate ac^eese was wanting on the 
boanis. The nimoiini of what are called tho 
^'theatrical circles" have usually their echoes ia 
the public press ; and the consequence was that^ 
befbre the project of poor Ellen was developed, 
even to her oaotber, the Sw»day papers, whenever 
in want of a paragraj^h for their theatrical arti* 
des, indulged in predictions concerning the un* 
paralleled Juliet— the new Phcenix— the beau- 
tiful Miss Ellen Somerton, of York ! 

What a discovery for Richard Hamlyn ! He^ 
who had fixed his heart upon keeping single and. 
heirless the only surviving and sickly son of his 
wealthy client at Ghazerapoce, whose softness 
of nature was sufficiently reveeiled in his open* 
hearted correspondence, instead of making the 
inquiries demanded of him, did not hesitate to 
describe the threatened dai4;hter-in-law as nei- 
ther more nor less than " a country actress t" 

"A Country Actress! A thing of rouge 
and rant—^pangles and false ringlets, the proUgie 
of the barracks — some artful baggage who had 
enthralled the feelings of an inexperienced lad 
of twei«y-one !" ^o wonder that such a picture, 
should rouse even the unready ire of the merciful 
colonel. I7ow onder ^e mere idea of such a 
daughter should produce the angry prohibition,, 
nay, the threatened malediction of old John Ham- 
ilton. For the first time in his yfe, he expressed 
himself bitterly and unfairly in his letter of re^ 
fusal to his son ! 

Long befi^re that letter reached England, the 
interference of Robert Hamilton had obtained 
a public contradiction of the announcement of 
the appearance of the new Juliet. Hut the 
mischief was done. After nearly two years 
of suspense patiently endured by all parties, after 
the heroical submission of that humole domestic 
circle, came this cruelty, this insult, this sentence 
of death! 

For. a sentence of death it proved to more 
than one of the parties interested in Colonel 
Hamilton's decision. The high-minded mother^ 
from whom Ellen and her plighted lover had 
managed to conceal the reports in question, ig- 
norant till that moment of a project frustrated by~ 
the altered prospects of the family, a project 
which her own greater experience of the world 
would have forbidden her to sanction, sank under 
the influence of Colonel Hatnllton's humiliating 
insinuations. Had poor Ellen reaUy become an 
actress, the power or genius, the meed of public 
approbation, woidd, perhaps, have sanctified the 
calling in the eyes or her mother. But the stig> 
ma was conveyed without its extenuation. The 
bane had no assuaging antidote. Ellen, her 
pure, virtuous, gifted, dutiful, spotless Ellen, 
was branded as the "protegee of tne barracks;" 
and the poor woman, long harassed by anxiety, 
poverty, and care,'laid her head on the pillow of 
sickness after perusing that bitter letter, and 
never raised it again. Her next resting-place 
was the grave. 

By the indiscreet fi^anknessof Colonel Ham- 
ilton., the source of his injuriofis information had 
been sufiered to transpire in his letter to his son ;: 
and the remonstrances addressed to Richard 
Hamlyn by the aggrieved orphan were such as 
might be supposed to flow irom the pen of a. 
woman injured in the dearest points of her sex's^ 
sensibilities. Abstaining fi*om all bitterness, all 
invective, sh% calmly laid before him the suffer- 
ix^ of hex mother's life, the fortitude of her 
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ivolhei's <:]Mracter, the wretcliedD.ess of ber moth- 
er's end ; and then bade him search his heart (or 
yindicalion Qf the murder he had committed. 

Every compensation was ofiered by Robert 
HamiUon in his power to bestow. Having in 
the jD^m attained his majority, he was eager to 
make the calumniated orplaim m wife, and share 
with her the liberal allowance made him bv his 
lather. Bat this was firmly refused by the high- 
minded girl. &he would not force her way into 
the family by which she had been so ignomini- 
oasly i^jecM* 

She wrote, however, to Colonel Hamilton. In 
defence of her own and her poor mother's char- 
acter, she laid belbcB hiq^ an explicit account of 
the circumstances of her unhappy fortunes ; and 
even obtained an attestation froni> the clergyman 
who had officiated at her mother's deathbea, apd 
assisted them for the last fij^en years in their 
diligent observance of the duties of the Protestant 
eommunion. The pious man who had prepared 
her lor confirmation, and bestowed on Mrs. oom- 
ertoQ the last consolations of religion, warmly 
and indignantljF reK^nted tha accusations of the 
banker; declaring his young charge to be not 
only irreproachable as one of his own children, 
but exemplary in all the relations of life. 

Till the answer to this conomunication should 
' arrive, Ellen steadily declined even, a friendly 
intercourse with Robert Hamilton. Maintain- 
ing herself by the labours of her needt, in ad- 
dition to the scanty pension allotted to the sail- 
pr's orphan, she persevered patiently and cour- 
ageously in her aetermination. And verily she 
had her mward; for when, at length, the answer 
of Colonel Hamilton arrived from Ghazerapore, 
it was that of a '< father who pitieth his own 
children.'* It conveyed happiness, comfort, in- 
dependence, wealth; it conveyed all she coiUd 
desire save what waa gone forevej>— the tender 
mother she had lost— the broken constitution of 
her affianced husb^n4- 

The happiness of the young couple was, 
however, for a tiine sufficing. The good pa^ 
tor, who had stood the friend of poor Ellen in her 
adversity,, save her away; anyd Robert, who. 
firom the delicacy of his health, had been forced 
to quit the army, proposed that they should p^ss 
their first winter in Italy. 

As yet unaware of the &tal presentiments by 
which the proposition was suggested, the happy 
bride nreparea herself to enjoy, beyond all her 
early dreams of earthly enjoyment, the beauty 
of the loveliest country unper the sun^ hand in 
hand with the dearest and most .devoted of hur 
\ man beings; and, already surrounded by the 
luxurious comfort secured by the liberality. of 
the good colonel^ they were preparing for imme- 
diate departure, when Robert Hamilton, after 
due appeal to her indulgence, hazarded an. ear- 
nest petition. 

On the strength of the remonstrances forward- 
ed to England by Colonel Hamilton, the repent*- 
ant banker, in despair either at the result of his 
rash slander, or at naving rieked the displeasure 
of his valued client, haa thrpwn himself with- 
out reserve on the forbearance of the young 
couple; offered the most plausible explanations 
of his error, and appealed so forcibly to the feel- 
ings of Robert as his father's friend, and the 
kindly fi>sterer of his boyhood, that young Ham- 
ilton, secretly conscious of his approaching end, 
and desirous to exercise the last act in his pow- 
er of Christian forbearance, not only forgave his 
enemy, but obtained from the reluctant Ellen 



her consent to t>ass a few days, preparatory t^ 
leaving England forever, with the banker's fam- 
ily 9i Dean Park. 

Once there, Richard Bamlyn spared no hum- 
bleness of adulation to obtain forgiveness of hia 
iault. Already, he had de^atched to Ghazerar 
pore an account of his promptitude of aton^ 
ment ; and it mnsx be admitted that be comple- 
ted his sacrifice of expiation bv rendering every 
word he addressed to Mrs. Robert Hamilton, 
while under his roof, an efibrt of self-abasemenL 

But while Ellen recognised with admiratioj^ 
the gentle, self-controlling virtues of the bank- 
eifs wife, and, in deference to these, suppres^e;d 
all betrayal of hatred and disgust towards th^ 
husband, Richard Hamlyn was painfully coi»- 
scious that he ha^ effected nothing towards the 
obliteration of the uncharitable feelings his mal- 
ice had created. He saw that in Ellen Haniil- 
ton he had an enemy for life; that between hiui 
and her, as regarded the favour of her father-in- 
law, there would be perpetual warfare^ and 
when, within a year fromms marriage, tidin» 
reached England from Naples of the untimely 
death of the young husband, the banker fore^ 
saw that his grasp upon the coveted inheritance 
of his friend the nabob, though strengthened by 
the event, might still be baffied by the influence 
of the beautilul widow. 

Her apparent indifference to pecuniary ad* 
vantage afforded his sole consolation. Of uolor 
nel Hamilton's arrival in ^ngland, his daughter- 
in-law, so far from hastening to prifit by the of- 
fers of^a home he instantly vouchsafed her, kep^ 
aloof; as if unconscious or careless of her pow* 
er to become the heiress of three hundred .and 
for^4wQ thousand pounds 1 

On a sudden, however, after the lapse,of more 
than a year, her return to England was an- 
nounced ; announced, too, at a moment when 
her presence portended peculiar defeat to th^ 
plottmgs of the banker. . Having located himself' 
in peace and quietness for the remainder of his 
days, the colonel, as became his advanced age, 
biegan to Ulk of making his will. His 'Willi 
a will disposing of nearly three hundred and 
fifly thousand pounds ; a sum involving the hap- 
piness, credit, honour, solvency of Hamly4 an^ 
Co.! 

In the present crisis of his affairs, two thingi 
appeared essential to accomplish the defeated 

n'ects of Richard Hamlyn's care-worn life; 
, that one of his family should be ready tO' 
succeed him in his business, and become the de- 
positary of its mysteries and conservator of its^ 
ibrtunes; and, secondly, that the property of 
Colonel Hamilton should be secured to him 
as head of the firm. If, indeed, his hopes of 
direct inheritance were to be frustrated oy the 
Ul'Omened arrival of the widow, her marria«p 
with his son Walter,seemed to present the sole 
alternative. But what was to be hop^d, if atl 
her former aversion to the Hamlyn family h^d 
been recently renewed by a sujden intimacy 
with Lady Burlington, to whom he knew hin{- 
self to be an object of suspicion and dislike 1 

But worse than all— far, far worse, and more 
perplexing than all—was the surmise recently 
suggested by Colonel Hamilton, that, during 
Henry's visit to Italy^ his son might nave be- 
come intimate with this dangerous pair, and un- 
consciously imbibed their sentiments of mis- 
trust. Was not this a sufficient explanation of 
the sudden aversion conceived by Harry for »^" 
career he had been previously satisfied 
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tsrace*} How otherwise, indeed, could he ac- 
coont for the precipitate change of sentiments 
announced to him by his wife on the part of the 
lefractory yoong man, in his recent visit to Dean 
Park J the cause of so much conjugal irritation, 
B8 well as the origin of his singular self-betray- 
al to his fayourite son 1 

Richard Hamlyn was, as the experienced 
reader has long ago discovered, a systematic 
ilissembler. He was one of those who not only 
** let not their ri^ht hand know what their left 
doeth," but was m league with his left hand to. 
deceive and defraud his right. His whole life 
was a system of semblance— of careful and 
consistent deceit. For his interests* sake, hav- 
ing once launched upon the sea of imposture, 
lie was unable to recede from acts of dissimu- 
lation towards his customers and mercantile 
associates. But the deception in which he per- 
severed for the gratification of his personal leel- 
ings, was the attitude he assumed towards his 
family. The only thing he cared for in public 
life was to be cited as Hamlyn the great banker 
— son of Hamivn the great banker— head of one 
of the most substantial firms in the city. The 
only thing he desired in private, was to appear 
1>efore his sons as the most upright ^nd honour- 
able of the human race— a conscientious man 
iji business — a disinterested politician— a virtu- 
ous citizen — a benevolent Christian — a great and 
good^man. He cared as much for this as others 
more deeply imbued with a sense of moral i-e^ 
sponsibility — others with a more deep-felt awe 
of the terrors of eternal punishment — care for 
the exercise of those very virtues of which he 
ambitioned the pretence. 

Some excuse may be ofiered for this infatua- 
tion. There is an exquisite charm in filial ten- 
derness, to which many a nature inaccessible 
to every other species of human affection is 
open at every pore. The love of a y^oung child 
for its parents — ^the trustful, uninquiring, pious 
love that can neither imagine a fault nor resent 
an injustice— approaches nearest to the expan- 
sion of adoration we render to the Supr^ne 
Being; and to those who have suffered under 
the aspersions df the world, or been wounded by 
thfe scorn of their fellow-creatures, this unwont- 
ed tenderness conveys a balm, devised, as if by 
the express mercy of God, for the healing of 
their souls. While others mistrust, the confiding 
child has faith as in the stability of Heaven. 
While others disdain, the grateful child pre- 
serves its attitude of kneeling submission. The 
criminal, who goes to bis death with the cer- 
tainty that the faith of his children in his inno- 
cence is unshaken, loses half the anguish of 
the gallows. 

By the same rule, the apprehension of a con- 
scious falterer in the path of rectitude that ru- 
mours of his errors will reach the ears of his 
children— that their suspicions, like those of the 
world, will be awakeneid ; that the eye in which 
he has been accustomed to read the fulness of 
love and faith will become averted like the 
xest: that the fond pressure of the hand will be 
qualified, the kiss imbittered, the warm, warm, 
trusting, heart-felt, soul-felt, filial embrace de- 
layed—is, of all the punishments of human 
firailty, the hardest to be borne. 

Such was the apprehension which caused 
Richard Hamlyn to pace with perturbed steps 
the noble proportions of his handsome drawing- 
room, shuffie his unexamined papers together, 
replace them peevishly in his secretaire, and re- 



treat to his anxious piDow with even a heavier 
pressure than usual upon his heart. 

Long as had been his career of worlcUy anxi- 
ehr acute aa was on many occasions the agony 
of nis fears, he began to feel that the shame of a 
public bankruptcy were trivial compared with 
naving to stand in presence of his gentlemanly 
sons, as one whose honour and honesty have giv- 
en way amid the struggles which only serve to 
strengthen the courage and steadfastness of gen- 
uine worth. 

No rest that night for the throbbing head of 
Hamlyn the banker ! 



CHAPTER XIIl. 

*' As great and exalted spirits undertake Uie jmrsait of 
hazardous actions for the goo4 of others, ^ratifying at the 
same time their own passion for glory, so do -worthy minds 
in the domestio way of life, nudertalaing the ordinaiy 
gratifications of wealth, exercise the great eivil virtue of 
tfelf-denial for the comfort of others. Such natures one 
may call the stores of Proridence ; for they are actuated 
by a secret celestial teflnence."— Al>Oisoir. 

Though Colonel Hamilton was considerably 
vexed by the thwarting of his projects in Hen- 
ry Hamlyn's favour through his mysterious ab- 
sence from Cambridge and London, the san- 
guine tone of the old gentleman's mind was 
such as to prevent all pondering over his vexa- 
tions. In the lesser as in the great events of 
life, his general principle, that " whatever is, is 
right," reconciled him to his infructuous jour- 
ney of three hundred miles. 

".No doubt," said he, as he sat discussing an 
ojrster-omelet for breakfast with the good vicar, 
the following morning, "no doubt the stupid 
gyp, or your friend, the learned Pundit of a tu- 
tor, made a mistake. 'Twas to Dean Paric, not 
to Lon'on, the boy was going. However, here 
we are ; and though we've been misled a bit in 
our calculations, no need to make bad worse by 
not taking * the goods the gods provide us,' an^ 
enjoying ourselves when we're in the way of 
enjoyment." 

Dr. Markham, already somewhat discounte- 
nanced by the brilliancy and bustle of St 
James's-street, felt almost alarmed at the grow- 
ing spirits of the joyous veteran. But there was 
no help for it, during their sojourn m the metropo- 
lis, but to follow the guidance of his meiTy leader. 

"By Qeoige! you shall come with me after 
breakfast, doctor, and visit the museum of our 
club," cried he. " Then, after we've sKimmed 
the morning papers, we'll have a peep into the 
Practical Science concern, and you can have 
your very long face daguerreotyped, to take back 
to your good little wiie. A^^r that, we'll look 
in at Hatchard's, and see what they've got new 
on the counter; apd, bv-tbe-way, those patent 
ventilators that the Sir t'ompous, at Lord Ver- 
non's, was prosing about, and which I thought 
would be such an improvement for the Oving- 
ton workhouse — they're sold somewhere in the 
Strand, I think*? The first hackney-coachman 
11 show us the way ; for in Lon'on, wisdom 
cries aloud in the streets. So on with your ereat- 
coat, my dear doctor, and let's be stirring." 

At that moment the Colone} was unusually 
in conceit with " Lon'on," for it was no longer 
the dreary Lon'on of Portland Place or Caven- 
dish Square. He was now in the centre of stir, 
bustle, movement— trade, throbbing with all its 
arteries— pleasure, giggling with all her coquet- 
ries. Such a "Lon'on" as St. James's-street 
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presented at th^ moment was, for a. tiine,. ex- 
citing enough. 

" These most surely be something unnsnal 
going on this morning 1" said Dr. Markham, 
when, having turned the angle of St. JamesV 
street, Pall ]^all lay before them, enlivened by 
its bustle of mtermingling palaces and exhibi- 
tion-rooms, auctions and puolic offices, with all 
the motley array of lounging saardsmen and 
rigid sentrjes ; to say nothing of the luxury of 
wealth or wealth of luxury in the shop-windows, 
gorgeous jewels, glittering clocks, shapely chi- 
na, brilliant glass, noble engravings and costly 
furniture, besides a rainbow variegation of silk, 
satin, and brocade. The eyes of the rustics were 
almost dazzled as they mingled with the throng 
of well'-dressed ixeonle hurrying joyously along 
the pavement on either side. 

<' Don't talk so confoundedly like a country 
put !" cried the colonel, in reply. " You remind 
me of the Yorkshireman in tue story, who stood 
aside all day long in thS Strand to let the crowd 
go by. Recollect you're not on Ovington cause^ 
way, man, and pluck up your spirits." 

fiis sense of the superior rusticity of the vi- 
car inspired him, in short, with all the sauciness 
of a practised cockney. Nevertheless, bv the 
time tney reached the bottom of Waterloo Place, 
the colonel himself was struck by the unusual 
hurry of the streets. 

" Here's what the Lon'oners have the prig- 
ism to call their modern Athens!** said he, point- 
ing out the Carlton quarter to t^ admiration of 
the vicar, who stood transfixed and wonderiag, 
much as the colonel himself had done in the cen- 
tre of the Trinity quadrangle the preceding day. 
"All pasteboard and stucco! all sham and 
show ! though an improvement, certainly, on the 
old brick walls, pierced with windows, we used 
to call streets ! These clubs, these joint stock 
society-companies, as I call 'em, are a mighty 
addition, aren't they, to the splendours of the 
town 1 They gave the example of improvement, 
I'm told, in domestic architecture. 'Twas only 
by force of public subscription people found out 
they could afford to have brackets to their win- 
dows, and columps to their doors. Some day 
or other, let's hope the Carlton will be rich 
enough to build itself a marble palace, like the 
one they tell of at Petersburg, or t'other that's 
stopped short at its second story, in the tarnation 
grand city of Washington. The Reform Club's 
a' fine thing, if t'were not for its little pig-eyed 
windows, though even those, the judges tell me, 
are accoriing to book. Is anyth?he: out of the 
way going on this morning, pray f* demanded 
the colonel, in his turn, suddenly addressing a 
waiter, standing on the steps of the United Ser- 
vice Club, to whom he was known. 

" Nothing, sir, that I'm aware of, besides the 
meeting of Parliament," replied the man, taking 
his hands out of his pockets in deference to the 
gray hairs and soldierly demeanour of the vet- 
eran, who, heedless of nis respect or disrespect, 
and exclaiming, " Gad, my dear doctor, what a 
couple of famous old blockheads we are to have 
forgotten that the eighteenth was the meeting of 
Parliament!" pushed onward with the unresist- 
ing vicar towards the more densely-crowded 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross. The bells of 
St. Martin's Church were ringing merrily, its 
flag was hoisted, a troop of life-guardsmen was 
arriving, and a detachment of police had already 
arrived to regulate the movements of the throng; 
white at the top of Cockspur-street, inspectors 



were stationed to decide on the exhibitipn of, 
tickets, wnat aristocratic equipages were to pass 
down Whitehall, to deposite their inmates at the 
door of the House of JLords, and what carriages 
to be sent sneaking round to Westminster^ by 
the Strand and Waterloo Bridge. 

" We're In luck, my dear Markham ! we're in 
famous luck [" exclaimed the colonel, now more 
than ever satisfied that, notwithstanding his dis- 
appointment about Harry, all was for the best. 
"A fine story you'll have to tell when you get 
•back to the Vicarage, that we saw the queen^ 
and court, and ministers, to say nothing of the 
great lords and pretty ladies, and all without 
being a pinch of snuflTthe worse for it, or putting 
ourselves a step out of the way." 
• Brilliant equipages, crowded with officers ia 
uniform, or lovely women in full array of feath- 
ers and diamonds, were in fact every moment 
glancing past, on their way to the House of 
Lords; while the windows and balconies of the 
houses in Whitehall and Parliament-street were 
thronged with well-dressed spectators, on the 
look-out for the royal procession. Though the 
gorgeous Life Guards were active in keeping the 
streets, it was difficult to restrain wltnin due 
bounds the eager crowds pushing their way to- 
wards Westminster, in the hopes of securing a 
view of the annual show. 

" Let us station ourselves hereabout," said 
the colonel, immediately after passing the Horse 
Guards ; " from hence we shall have a capital 
view of the pageant." 

But for tne mere pageant the good vicair 
avowed little interest. 

'* A state coach," said he, "is, after all, but a 
piece of gilt gingerbread ; a cumbrous, tawdry 
affair, fit only to figure as a frontispiece to a 
child's story-book: But I own I rejoice in the 
opportunity of obtaining a glimpse of the 
queen." 

" What the dense ! you don't mean to say that 
you've never seen her 1" cried the colonel, in de- . 
lighted surprise. 

" This is my first visit to London these seven 
years." 

**Then, by George! I'd have travelled three 
times three hundred miles, and welcome, to af- 
ford you the pleasure," added the colonel. "I 
hope I've been a loyal man all my life, and pray- 
ed heartily for those that were put in authority 
over me. I was thankful to King George, in 
whose time the French were so preciously beat- 
en ; and thankful to King William, for granting- 
us the blessing of Reform. But I never under- 
stood the real thrill and glow of loyalty to my 
sovereign, doctor, till I found myself in the pres- 
ence of that fair young creamr, and felt that J,. 
a grayhaired man, shrunk to nothing in her 
presence. Blessings be upon her, say I, doctor ;. 
blessings be upon her! Till she was married, 
I felt somehow as though 'twere a daughter of 
my own; and I'll be bound, if they'd own it, half 
the pottering old blockheads in En'gland experi- 
enced the same! And now she's a wife and' 
mother, I don't love her the less, because I re- 
spect her the more ! Gad ! I'm gladder than I 
can say, doctor, that you'll be treated with a loot 
at the queen." 

At that moment the discharge of the Park 
guns announced the departure w the royal cor- 
tege from the palace, and the bells of St. Mar- 
garet's chimed out a merry peal. Again a few 
minutes, and the cheers of tne populace in the 
Park became audible in the distance; gradually 
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utigiteeiitfngr, till T«h)^ent shouts and loud hxjB^ 
zas, orerpowering the trampling of the horses 
that formed the toyal escort, announced that her 
majesty was at hand, on her way to open in per- 
son the siession of Parliament so momentoos to 
the welfare of the realm. 

iTnaccustomed to the throng of cities, Dr. 
Markman lelt dmost dizzy nnder the pressure 
of that tumaltuons assemblage; the sea of faces 
beating up against him, the roar, as of its surges, 
deafening his ears. His feelings were over- 
powered, ^^le Hamilton was elated with a 
degree of joy, rivalling almost that of the boys 
clambering upon the lamp^posts to command a 
view of the procession, the vicar felt that he had 
scarcely voice to ^out among the rest, *'Long 
live the queen!" 

Already uproarious cries to that effect resound- 
ed on all sides. Already the leaders of the 
stafe*horses, with their gorgeous housings of 
crimson, were in sight, emerging from the gate- 
way of the Horse Guards— when Colonel Ham- 
ilton was suddenly startled by an exclamation 
from his companion of, "As 1 live, there is 
Henry Hamlyn !" 

<'Where 1 where 1" cried the colonel, instant- 
ly preparing to join him, though the dense pres- 
sCDre of the crowd must have prevented him from 
stirring an inch. 

" fn yonder carriage ; the shabby yellow cha- 
riot stsltioned on the opposite side of the gate- 
Way !" said Dr. Markhsim, pointing to one in a 
knot of earriages which, as usual on such occa- 
sfons, had straggled to the scene of action through 
the oversight of the polled, either at Charing 
Cross or Westminster; and, though buffeted by 
inspectors and reviled by the officer on duty, 
contrived to stand their ground. The one point- 
ed out by Dr. Markham appeared to huve be- 
coiiie unmtentiottally hemmed in ; for the young 
man whom he asserted to be Henry Hamlyn 
was at that moment engaged in altercation with 
the police, entreating an' order to pass, and 
escape from the file. 

"As ff they'd allow e'er a carriage to move, 
just as the percessioa' is gOAUg by 1" was the ob- 
servation of several persons in Colonel Hamil^ 
ton's neighbourhood, who- had noticed the youne 
> xnan's appeal. '' There the.carriage must stick 
till the qne^ has reached the Parliament House^ 
and no mistake !'^ 

Se6nre at last of finding his young fri^d^ the 
colonel allowed his whole attention to be en- 
grossed by the pageant; nor did the deafening 
cries that now rent the air leave him much lei- 
sure for reflection. Among the hearts throbbing 
around him at that moment with the excitement 
of the scene, no two, perhaps, were more fervent- 
ly inspire4 by genuine warmth of loyalty, than 
Cblonel Hamilton and the worthy doctor. 

*< And now/' cried the former^ the moment tiie 
trampling escort of life Guards, closing the pix>- 
cessiiH), had passed onward towards Whitehall^ 
*' and now for this scapegrace. Master Harry 1" 

But the group of carriages, again visible in 
consequenee of the disappearance of the inter- 
vening objects, had shifted its j uxtaposition. A 
hackney-coach now occupied the station taken 
XLp before by the^ yellow caitiage j and a butler- 
inan's ;ci^rt was the next Vehicle in sight Car- 
tia§0» there were in abundance : green, choco- 
la^e-eoloured, crimsonj blue, and yellow-^at 
not $k9 yellow— not the shabby-genteel equipage 
cofitaiii^Bf the o^ect of his search. 

* By George! f do believe the fellow's again 



escaped lole!" ciM Ookfttel Biaitaton, in tf 

pet. 

" I fear, indeed, that we have lost sight of him," 
replied the vicar, obeymg the impa&ion of his 
companion, and fdllowing the stream of idlers 
moving towards Coctepur-street. **We are 
scarcely likely to come up again with the yellow 
carriage ^** 

"Who the dcuse was the scapegrace withi" 
resumed Colohel Hamilton. " Did you notice, 
doctor, who were his companions T* 

" Two ladies in deep mourninff:'* 

"What! a lady with a remarkably fine cast 
of countenance, in a Mack V€^ct bonnet*?* per- 
sisted the colonel. 

"Precisely." 

"I noticed her as the carriage pasised us to 
take up its position, but without at all suspect- 
ing that the young fellow in her comtramy was 
Hamlyn'i^ son. At that time I might almost' 
have laid my hand upon his coa^sleeve I By 
Greorge ! it is too provokifcg." 

To give a new turn to the colonel's ideas. Dr. 
Markham proposed ^at they should now pro- 
ceed to Mivart's, to inquire for Mrs. Robert 
Hamilton. But the colonel had already de- 
spatched Johnston thither on a similar errand, 
who brought back the unsatisfactory answer 
that no lady of that name was either Mere, or ex- 
pected. 

Still, there was no occasion for despondency. 
The two far from uncongenial companions con- 
trived to spend the morning in a succession of 
interesting visits and surveys ; and, as Dr. Mark- 
ham was desirous of passmg the remainder of 
the day with a sister of his wiie, settled in the 
neighbourhood of Russell Square, to whom he 
had already intimated his arrival in town, Col- 
onel Hamilton dined at his clnb, and had the 
satisfaction to perceive that its Ultra-Oriental 
cudiine was unequal to the production of a prawn- 
currie, rivalling that of Goody Johnston f 

" See here, my dear doctor— I entreat of you 
jtist look at toy luck!" cried he, when Dr. 
Markham made his appearance at the breakfast* 
table the followinjp; morning. " Cast your eye$ 
upon this dense of a Morning Post !" 

"News of Mr. Henry Hamljml" demanded 
the vicar, taking the paper into his hand, and 
perceiving that the finger of the colonel pointed 
to the list of " FisaioNABLB Csangbs." 

" Worse a thousand times— of my daugllte^ 
in-law I" 

And thus enlightened, the doctor h^ no dif- 
ficulty in discovering an announcement among 
the "Departures" of "Mrs. Robert Hamilton 
from Coulson's Hotel, to the seat of Colonel 
Hamilton in Warwickshire." 

"Vexatious indeed!" cried the vicar, "that 
you, who so sddom leave home, should have 
been absent on her arrival at the Manor !" 

"She'll think, maybe, I did it o' purpose, poor 
soul ! She'll fancy me wanting in respect. I 
. wouldn't have it happen for the world ! As if I 
hadn't enough to answer already towards her I 
Poor Ellen !^ 

" We may reach Borltegton Manor by dinner 
time, if we start by the first train !" said the doc- 
tor, a leede disappointed at this precipitate depar- 
ture from London. 

" Of course ! The moment I read this cursed 
paragraph, I told Johnston to pack up. I ven- 
tured it without consulting you. my dear doctor, 
knowing how plaguy glad ypn'a be to get out of 
thi5 smoky metropoUSj and back to your flock* 
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-IWTe shall be or in m hoar <Jt two. 8tiU, *tfs!iH 
• like being on the spot with open arms to wel- 
come the poor girl to her strange home. Ten 
to one, she wrote to annoonce her arrival to me, 
. and the letter miscarried ! One's never sore of 
foreign letters! Poor Ellen! 'tis rather hard 
upon her, though harder still upon mef* 
i And Dr. Markham readily discerned, by the 
lintler of the old gentleman's spirits, how greatly 
he was etcited by the anticipation of this meet^ 
Jngwith the widow of his last remaining son. 
I Throughout their journey down, which was 
-chiefly performed on the railroad, instead of be- 
ing cheerful and chatty as usual, he was almost 
silent. His thoughts were thoroughly preoccu- 
pied. He was back again at Ghazerapore, re- 
ceiving his son's first letter announcing that dis- 
astrous attachment. He was listening to the 
mild remonstrances and intercessions of bis 
"wife. He was alone with Mary, and Mary 
"with him.. Dusl^y fl|ures in Oriental garbs 
"were loitering in theRlistance. Bafany smells 
of tropical plants were in the air. He was 
again an exile, aeain a husband, again a father; 
and a happy ana contented exile, because a fa- 
ther and a husband. And, lol as all these 
scenes and interests passed before his mind's 
eye, he^vy sighs burst unconsciously from his 
l)osom ; so deeply was the old man mofred by a 
thousand tender associations of afiection and re- 
morse c<mnected with the name of Ellen Som- 
erton. 

" I'll make her happy yet! By George! she 
shall be happy yetr was his concluding r#»fleq- 
tion. "So long as Mrs. Hamlyn and dear 
JL.ydia remain at Dean, she'll find no occa- 
sion for moping at the Manor; and a^ter'ard, 
^we may still manage well enough. At all 
^^vents, she'll have her own way ; and, for nine 
-women in ten. that's almost happiness enough, 
'put though I'd give my little nnger to know 
-what brought alx)ut her intimacv with Harry 
Hamlyn, so as to cortespond with him (as I 
saw at Cambridge by her own handwritwg), 
f 11 not force myself upon her coniSdence. I 
shall soon see whether she intends to be a heart 
in heart daughter and a d^^ Ellen to me, or 
-whether there's a spice of rancour at the bottom 
of her heart that will still keep her Mrs. Robert 
Hamilton,'* 

I As usually the case with travellers in an in- 
' ordinate hurry, delay occurred. In consequence 
of an accident to the preceding train, they Were 
Jrept thrfe hours at tne Weedon station, when 
the impatience ^ the poor colonel was at its 
highest; and aa, on arriving at Rugby, th«« 
-were still twelve miles to be accomplished 
across the counny, they did not reach the out- 
skirts of Ovington till the village-dock was 
striking ten. All was still. A few straggling 
lights were alone perceptible in the cottages; 
and so tardy were the unprepared inmates of 
-the vicarage in answering the gate-bell rousing^ 
ly rung by the postbov, that, in pity to the impa-( 
tience of his companion. Dr. Markham insisted 
on getting out to await the coming of his ser- 
vant, while the colonel proceeded post-haste to 
the Manor. 

After, the usual delay al the park-lodge of a& 
early to bed and early to rise gatekeeper, and 
the ordinary exclamations of wonder on the part 
of Goody Johnston, when at length the colonel 
obtained admittance into his own house, she 
jiastened to acquaint her master that Mrs* Rob- 
' en had airived that morning, and already, w<mi 



by the fugues of her josney, had 'nkuM ftt 
thenighl. 

*' Plague take it! I'd have given anything ibr 
a sig)^ of her afore I slept 1" eried the old man. 
'*BAt DO matter! The poor ^nVs stfe nnder 
my roof at last! Better late than nev«rl I 
must wait till morning. I hope you made her 
feel herself completely at heme 1" ^ied he, sud* 
denly addressing his housekeeper. 

*" 1 don't know why you shoukl suppose mt 
wanting' in Vespec^, colonel, to poor dear Master 
Robert's widow," replied Mrs. Johnston^ with 
some indignation ; and as she todcUed out of the 
room to isstie orders for tea and supper for the 
belated traveller, her master pereeived that she 
had arrayed herself in ther utmost pomp or sfik 
and laces, to do honour to their juest. The old 
lady fek, perhaps, that. Master Robert's lament- 
ed mother being in her grave, it became kerdxiSf 
to exercise the motherlyleelingsof her late mis- 
tress in behalf of the stranger. 

" Perhaps 'tis as well, poor thing, she ^ouM 
be abed and asleep!" mused Colonel Hamilton^ 
as he sat down to tea, for, in spite of this 6el£ 
consoling ejaculation, his disappointment had 
deprived hfm of all appetite for coW fowl and 
partridge-pfe. And he patted Pincher anew 
upon his grizzly head, ana master and dog were 
looking wistftiHy into the fire— as if both were 
thinking of Ghazerapore, and of how fondly 
poor Mary would have delighted in welcoming 
her poor daughter-in-law under her rool^when 
the drawing-room door was gently opened, and 
in glided a slender figure in a whke dreMing- 
gown, who advanced towards the colonel fict- 
•ther with the impetuosity of a faeMine praparad 
to throw herself into his arms, nor with the hes- 
itation of a person uneert^n of her reception. 
She approached, however, with extended handa, 
as if conscious of her right to be there) and lo 
TKrelcome Aim, as the lasi comer, to their eooh 
mon home. 

" I antH not wait till to-morrow movningi" 
said she, after being folded to the old ma»'s 
heart, with a degree of fervour that brought 
tears into her fine eyes— not, however, upan her 
cheeks, for Elkii was a person too aeeoatomdd 
to subdne her eifto?ionsi to indulgCj as aha iUt 
inclined, in the Ipxuiy of « flood of tears ; "I 
was so disappointed, sir, at not finding you this 
morning (having stupidly travelled by night for 
the purpose of surprising you), that iTeSired to 
bed earlier than usual to sleep off my ill*h«- 
mour. I have only had tune, aa yon perceive, 
to tbrow off my nightcap; I know yon will fot- 
give me for not having waited to dress t" said 
she, in broken sentences^ which had all the 
grace of coming warm' from the heaft. 

As soon as his own eyes weweMr movgh 
from tears, the oki man drew baeb to eonten- 

Efete the daiighler-in-law whose fatal beauty- 
ad been the cause of so much itaily trouble; 
and instantly admitted- to htofelf that- iii. this 
utter dishabille, -wi*h her ^Ite gown fokkd 
loosely round her^ and her black hair fast(Encd 
in perfect simplicity round- her head by & single 
comb, Ellen had the air of a diichessi 

'• iPoor Boh was Tight," said he, in the achhig 
depths of his heart. " By Geof^ t- she's- the 
most beautiful crcatur' on the face o' the earthf ' 
These sentiments of genuine admiration did 
not diminish when, while drinking hia tea, te 
sat watching the eveT-varjring expression of 
her fine countenance as. in answer to his hur- 
tled tequirlea, she deeciiftwdLhwf «mval intoinfk 
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rpttrite 4^^ fiaioft amUiDig SoswAxd ftonx tkm 
herd to be fed by his hand, while the pe^co4is> 
after creeping to his feet, set up their tails, ia 
vainglorious rivalship, to attract his attention. 

" Vm fond of dumb animals— fond of 'em as 
a child !" said the colonel, as he led her off to^ 
wards the stables, to exhibit his stud, unaware 
how purely childlike were all his tastes and af* 
fections. " I mustn't plague you. though, with 
showing off my favourites. Fond of riding, eh I 
Ellen 1 Anything of a horsewoman 1 Then, by- 
George ! you shall have the most perfect lady^ 
horse in the county. There's a half-bred Ara« 
bian I heard of at Leamington, out of the Or^ 
meau stud, which I was inquiring about for my 
little Lydia's birthday. 'Twas too tall for her ;, 
,but you shall have it afore we're a week older.. 
I'm afraid you must put up with the old snob^ 
by's company by way of escort^ my dear; for 
the only beau we've got hereabout, young Ham« 
lyn, has just started for Melton Mowbray.'* 

As this allusion had n% ulterior motive (what 
allusion of the colonel's ever hadi), he was star- 
tled by the sudden suffusion of Mrs. Hamilton's 
cheeks, as he just then conixonted her for a mo- 
ment in opening the door of Lis fine, airy, roomy> 
thirty-stall stable, one of the many surviving evi- 
dences of poor Sir Roger Burlington's extrava- 
gance. He had not conceived it possible that a 
woman naturally devoid of colour could blush so 
deep a scarlet. 

From the stable they proceeded to the conser- 
vatories; and, had the pragmatical Anderson. 
still presided over their arrangements, he would 
have been indignant at the recklessness with 
which Colonel Hamilton tore down the fairest 
blossonas, and stripped the air-plants of everjr 
semblance of bloom, the moment his daughter- 
in-law expressed a desire for a nearer view of 
their curious organization. All the devastations^ 
he had ever committed to please Miss Hamlyn 
were . nothing compared with the result of the 
quarter of an hour spent by Ellen in the Bur* 
lington Conservatory. 

'' I wish to goodness Almighty you'd se^ it in 
summer time, with the fountains playing and 
the birds singing 1" said he. '< But 'twas your 
own fault, Ellen. Whv not come hom^ at once^ 
when you heard the old man had a roof over bis 
head, and was all alone under it 1 We've lost a 
many ideasant months together, oiy dear girl;, 
but we ve a many, I trust, ia store for us yet! 
Vjoi glad you're iond o' flowers, Ellen I 'Tis a 
nat'ral womanly liking ; accustoms ladies to out * 
o' door pleasures, ana makes 'em healthy, and 
happy, and wise. Lydia and her mother are 
ibnd o' flowers ; and if it hadn't been for tAem,. 
last summer, mv roses might as well have been 
blooming at Ghazerapore. You'll love Lydia. 
and her mother, Ellen ! Lydia must have been, 
a mere child when you were at Dean afore?'- 
She's now a flne, promising youn^ ■ creature. 
You mustn't take a prejudice agamst Lydia 
xause she's my friend Hamlyn's daughter.'* 

"Why should you suppose me likely to be- 
unfavourably influenced against^ daughter of 
Mr. Hamlyn V inquired Mrs. Hamilton, in a 

f raver tone than she had yet assumed towards 
er father-in-law. 

" 'Cause you're a woman, my dear ! a good 
one and a charming, I'm fain to believe; buC 
still, a woman ; and I never saw the petticoat 
yet, from a Begum down to a cobbler's wife, 
that didn't hide a heart having a little ugly cor* 



\iy an Atttirfi|> ammbo^t, eaeoitcd by her two 

servants, the day before, after pursuing her wny 
from. Switzerland by the Rhine. 

"I am a perverse creature, or, rather, an ob- 
«linale one, as you will soon find, 4ear sir, to 
your.cost," wd she, alrea4y placed perfectly at 
iier ease by the blunt cordiality of her father-in- 
Iftw; " and having always made up my mind to 
return through Germany to England, I perseve- 
led in my intentions, though the Rhin^ presented 
nothing to my admiration but blocks ot ice and 
leafless forests.^' 

• Such was her mode of evading the avowal that 
she had been unwilling to pursue, on her home* 
ward course, the same route she had taken to 
Italy, three vears before, in company with her 
nnfortanate kusband. 

"And so, my dear EUen, you and I, who have 
neither of us any more call to Lon'on than though 
we were foreigners, were actually in town at the 
same moment without a guess at it I" cried he, 
in his turn. And as he uttered the words, some 
peculiar turn of expression in the beautiful face 
on which his eyes were riveted suddenljr recall- 
ed to mind a fiimilar countenance on which thev 
2kftd lately rested ; to lately, that he felt puzzled, 
«» if by the realization of a recent dream. 
' At length, the truth darted into his mind. It 
certainly toas his own Ellen he had seen in the 
carriage at the Horse Guards! The contrast 
between her white wrapper and the mourning 
weeds in which she was then attired had alone 
prevented the recognition from being immediate. 

He was about to burst into an exclamation 
announcing their curious and unsuspected en- 
loounter, when, suddenly reverting to the letter h^ 
had discovered at Cambridge on the desk of 
Heniy Hamlyn, and the presence of his young 
fnendin.lbe carriage he ntmly believed to have 
eontoined his lovely guest, he conquered his nat- 
ural impulse of frankness, and forbore. 

" I won't force myself on their confidence," 
was his secret determination. " I won't force 
myself on their confidence. Neither of 'em 
Itnow me yet enough to be aware whether .I'm 
trustworthy. If, at the end of a week or so, she 
don't speak out, 'twill be time enough to inquire 
why she should make a mystery of her acquaint- 
ance with Harry Haml7n." 

It was a long time since the colonel had re- 
tired to his niUow so happy or so comforted with 
the sense ot not being qmie alone in the world, 
•an he felt that night, under the certainty that his 
aon's widow was enjoying a oomfortable night's 
Jest in the chints-room at the end of the corridor. 

Next morning the good old geaitleman's war 
Jcing' was a stiU happier sensation. To come 
down to breakfast with the expectation of hav- 
ing that pore, open forehead on which to imprint 
a parental kisa of benediction, was a comfort in- 
deed to the kindly heart* so long debaired the 
solace of female coaapanionship ; and as he con- 
templated her again from head to foot, he could 
not help admitting, with mingled pain and pleas- 
ure, how proud poor Mary would have been of 
saoh a daughter-in-law. 

It was a happy morning for them both. The 
sun was civil enough to shine as brightly on 
their walk alter breakfast as it had done on the 
Whitehall pageant; and the colonel felt that he 
•had seldom. had a companion more to his taste 
than when EUen leaned upon his arm to visit 
the Thibet goals, and aeeompany "him, escorted 

by Pincker and Carlo, to his usual haunts in the „ ^ ^ 

Ittxk and poultry-yard, where two or three fa- Inex for the resentment of injuries. There's no- 
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thing s TToniftB understands ao llKHIe, I take it, 
as how to forgive." 

Spontaneously, poor Ellen pressed the ann on 
which she was leaning, in token that there were 
t&me offences she had fully foiigiven, 

"Nay, on the whole, my dear," resumed the 
colonel, " I'm not sure that I like you the less 
for the th)wn I saw contract your brows last 
night, when J[ accidentally stumbled on the name 
of Richard Hamlyn; 'cause so long as you 7ent 
any little anger you may still feel upon Atm, I've 
the better chance of beftig let off easy. The 
banker shall he my whipping-boy, if you please, 
and you may flog away to your heart's content. 
Only I claim exemption for the banker's wife." 

^' You cannot claim it more warmly than I am 
diiposed to grant it," said Ellen, frankly. " For 
her, my short risit to Dean impressed me with 
sincere liking and respect." 

" You'll walk over with me, then, to see her, 
ailer breakfast to-morrow 1 if, as I suppose, they 
arrive from Rotherwood Castle to-night." 

Mrs. Biatnilton made no reply; and the colo- 
nel, fancying his voice had been drowned just 
then by the click of the swing-gate of Ovington 
Vicarage, which they were entering, reiterated 
his question. 

" It will be scarcely according to etiquette for 
m^ to call on Mrs. Hamlyn first," said she. " I 
had better wait, perhaps, for her visit." 

" W«UI I never should have fancied you the 
sort of a girl to stand on such idle ceremony!" 
cried he. " I thought you'd too much sense and 
too much feeling. You don't know how I loved 
you, my dear, for tumbling out o' bed in your 
dressing-gown and slippers last night, to make 
my acquaintance." 

** Mrs. Hamljm is not a connexion," replied 
Ellen, somewhat embarrassed. ^ Mrs. Hamlyn 
has not my poor Robert's blood in her veins." 

"Oh! if It is but tkatf* retorted the cokmel, 
pressing her arm in his turn. ** Only as you 
made no objection to accompany me here, to 
visit good Mrs. Markham, who's no more re- 
lated to us than t'other-—" 

V The wife of the clergyman of the parish 
must alwajTs be the first personage in it," ob- 
served Ellen, ealmly, "and as such, enticed to 
the utmost deference." 

"And Mrs. Hamlyn—" the colonel was be- 
ginning. But at that moment they were receiv- 
ed on the doorsteps bv Dr. Markham, who cor- 
dially conducted the beautiful stranger to be in- 
troduced to his wife. A cheerf\sit conversation 
ensued, which satisfied the Marifhams of the 
important addition achieved by their little circle. 
Mrs. Hamilton was open, kfnd, inteNigent ; and 
when (according to Vicanige-cu9t6m whenever 
the colonel paid them a visit) the children made 
their appearance, and Ellen took ^e youngest 
into her arms and made much of it, so lovely did 
she look with the crimson cheek of little Kitty 
nestling' against her own, that tears, arose, for 
the tenth time that day, in the eyes of the poor 
colonel. 

'<Ah! if he'd only left a child!" murmured 
the old man to himself, as he turned towards the 
window to conceal the emotion—" if he'd only 
leA a child! Poor Bob! 'twas all Ham1yn4 
doing. He meant no harm, I dare say, but 'twas 
all Hamlyn's doing ! Well! God's will be 
done! 'Tis somethmg to be able to press the 
hand of his widow." 



CHAPTER xnr. 

" ThoM chemli*d tormento of oar IWea, 
TIm best of daughter* and of wiYtk.^^YAKE. 

Inexprsssiblb was the vexation of Richani 
Hamlyn at finding, on his arrival at home to 
a late dinner fh>m the house, a couple of days- 
aAer the meeting of Parliament, that his- wif& 
and daughter were waiting for him in the draw- 
ing-room. Like Lord Vernon, he felt indignant 
at being too pnnctually obeyed ; for it was only 
because, on the colonel's sudden visit to jawn.. 
he had written to desire they would not proceed 
from Rotherwood to Dean Park, but at once to 
Cavendish Square, that his family had aceeler« 
ated their departure to London for the season^ 
Mrs. Hamlyn's eager inquinr of, " Where is 
Colonel Hamilton, when is his daughter-in-law 
expected 1" sufficiently proved that her husband's 
supplementary letters of instruction had crossed 
her on the road. 

Now they toere come, however, leaving the- 
artful Mrs. Hamilton to establish herself iolljr 
and firmly in the good graces of her sofl-hearted 
father-in-law. all that remained was to make the 
best of it. The London season had already be- 
gun, for that middle-class order of parliamentary 
men whose plea&ures consist in tneir Wednes* 
day and Saturday dinners, rather than in balls 
and parties. Ministerial cards were out— a lev6e 
and drawing-room announced— the Opera about 
to open. Mr. Hamlyn felt that he had no good 
reason to assign to his favourite " world*' for 
prolonging the sojourn of his fttnily at Deaa 

A London banker, havhig a handsome estab* 
lishment in town, is held bound to reassemble 
his domesticities about him as soon as mav be 
after the meeting of Parliament. It would " (ook 
odd" were his usual dinner-parties suspended.. 
It would *' look odd" were his wife to be without: 
aa opera-box during the season of his daughter's 
dtbAt. It would "look odd" were his pew iA 
Mary-le-bone Church to be empty, when the- 
Christmas holly adorning that m Ovingtoa 
Church was dried up and withered ; and a banker- 
is bound to eschew all and anything that " looks , 
odd." Everything about him, both in public and 
private life, should be as even as the Balance of 
nis books. i 

On the morning following Mrs. Hamlyn's ar- 
rival in town, just as her husband was setting^ 
off to the oity, she was startled beyond measvre 
by his plaeing in her hand notes to the amount 
or four hundred pounds. 

*<! consider it necessary," eaid he, <<that my 
daughter should make her first appearance is 
society with all the advantages becoming Miss 
Hamlyn of Dean Park. She must hav« every- 
thing that is handsome and suiuble ; and let half 
the money in your hand be appropriated in ad- 
dition to your own usual allowance." 

" I assure you we neither of us require any^ 
thing <^ the kind," exclaimed Mrs. Hamlyn, en- 
deavouring to replace the notes in his hand. '< I 
am not likely to incur any additional expenses.'' 

" It is my «7tsft that you shouhl do so. I de^ 
sire that no expense be spared in—" '• 

** Surely, surely," interrupted Mrs. Hamlyv^ 
unable to repress her amazement, " you ioformed 
me the other day, at Dean (in reference to your 
disappointments with regara to Harry), that the 
house was in no condition to support any addi* 
tional stress on its resources at the present mo« 
memi^ 
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" Are yon mtif" cried her huftband, suddenly 
seizing her arm, and drawing her away from the 
^8tady-door, near which they were standing, to- 
,iearas the distant window. " The men are in 
'the dining-room remoring the breakfast things. 
If Ramsay shoaM hear you—-'* 

" I fancied myself speaking low.'* 

"You spoke like a fool, as all women do the 
juoment they pretend to talk about business!*' 
cried Hamlyn, in reckless irritatioii. " Once for 
all, take these notes and employ them according 
-to m^ instructions. It is my wish that you make 
an-an^ments for presentiiig Lydia at the next 
drawing-room.** 

* " Still, there wHl be no occasion fbr such an 
expenditure as this. The utmost she requires is 
twenty guineas for a court dress. She has the 
fine pearls presented to her by Colonel Hamil- 
ton ; aBd I am sorry to say I have accidentally 
-discovered that he is having a pair of splendid 
diamond ear-rings reset for her at Rundell's!*' 

*< I shall not alfow her to accept them !'* ob- 
served Mr. Hamlyn, sternly. *^8uch a display 
-on the person of a girl would be considered an 
act of profligate extravagance on the part of a 
-ba])kker*8 family; and to explain them every- 
'Whero as the gift of Colonel Hamilton would be 
like announcing intentions towards her, on his 
part, which I neither expect nor wieh to see reat- 
'3zed to the injury of my ^n. Any one who 
wants to many Lydia must besatisfled with her 
£ve thousand pounds.** 

. " With such prospects: k is sorely unneees- 
:saiy to indulge in a iboUsh oudi^ for her intro- 
duction to society," observed the banker's wi^ 

** No outlay is foolish that serves to' advance 
my ulterior projects,'* replied the banker^ wilb a 
.sneer. " Do you suppose I sacrifice these four 
.luindisd potmds.for the maintenance of Lydia's 
vaaity, or of my own credit in the world r' 

" In that ease I am less disposed than ever to 
Karaite in my poor girl a taste for expense at va- 
^Tianoe with your intentions in her behalil and, 
incompatible as you hove given me to believe, 
-with the state of your affairs.** replied Mrs. 
SkunlyU'-^the wife having at length bonowed 
-courage ftom the nother to assert piinciplee of 
Jier own. 

The builier stood gazing upon her in utter bs^ 
tonishment. It was the first resistance to his 
wiU she had hastarded in the course of five-and- 
'twenty years of married life; and her resolution 
-wats now too calmly and mildly asserted to af«> 
Josd him any hope of putting down her opposi<> 
.tion by violence. 

" Yon will follow yomr own devioes in this !'* 
h& resttmed, in a voice as moderate -as her own. 
^^ Perhaps it ought not to suitKrise me that^ at a 
onoment when ay interests in life are sinkia^ 
and all the world seems in league to pre'as upon 
and overwhelm a falling man, my owa family 
should be the &rst to rush in and give ihesignal 
/or the insults of the rest," 
^ By the involuntary stait of the distressed So* 
phia, Hamlvn perceived that thia stroke had told 
— Hhat the feelings of the wife oflus youth were 
toiuahed to the ouiok. 

"You shall be obeyed I** said she^ exlendiiig 
)k«rl»od, wHh a desponding air, to receive the 
sotes he was stiU holding. " AU I h»re to en* 
<reat is, that when the tree of evil shall bring 
iortb its bitter fruita, you wiU not aecuse me el 
JlAving festered its growth." 
. " I thaak you— you shall be accused of no« 
rthingl'* replied Hamlya coldlyi yet appanal^ 



surmoantiner ceaflfetiBg emotions. '* We nrast 
stand or fall together. At our time of life, the 
standing or falling are of less consequence. The 
better half of our days is over; and, as far as I 
am concerned, the best they- have afforded in- 
spires me with little interest in the relkiainder. 
Bnt the children demand our utmost exertions. 
The children have a long career before them. 
The feir prospeets of WaHe^-.the— the— " 

He could not proceed. In naming his son, he 
was on the point of giving way to a weakness 
very untisuai on Ae part of Hamlyn the banker. 
The heart of his wife thrilled within her as she 
contemplated what seemed to afibrd hope that 
the barren rock might still be touched, to yield 
fet^ the waters of life. • 

*< By those prospects, then," cried she, clasp- 
ing her hands in earnest entieaty*^" by the la- 
tore prosperity and happiness of your son, I im- 
plore you involve yourself no faither in difficul- 
ties beyond all power of extrication I If the finn 
be emoarrassea, as you owned to oac at Dean, 
let us retrench : let us cut short aH idle expenses. 
We mi^ reduce to a fifth part our present out- 
lay. Why not, fiHT iascaaoe, instead of com- 
mencing a showy, extravagant season, let Ais 
house to some advantageous tenant, and retire 
to Dean Park 1 You have apartmenta at the 
banking-house which—" 

" I thank you,** replied Hamlyn, with a bter 
smile. " If you desired to place the muats of 
Richard aad Bernard Haml3m in the Qazette, 
you could scarcely sunest a surer course of poK 
icy. I thank you ! When I desire to ronae the 
anxieties of my custonfeeft, and point myself out 
to the mistrust of the city, I will apply to you 
for the speediest method of assuring my ruin. 
Till then, I will not tremble you for farther in- 
terferdnce in my afiairs than I have been hadtejs^ 
to ift the habit of asking. I endeavour to render 
vonr life as ea^y as prosperity can make k, I 
have never sought to burden you with partici- 
.pation in my cares.** 

.*'! know it," replied Mrs. Hamlyn, in deep 
emotion ; " and it is that very knoinec^ which 
makes nie accuse myself as la some measure 
the origia of the positioa in which you stand; 
But fer your desire to place your femfly in an 
honourable position in society, you — ^** 

'* Compose yourself— fott have no ahiffe in 
the responeibility,'* was the banker^ btttcK' an- 
swer. " Bat since yon have become thus reck- 
less in allusiona to what cannot be ev^ whis* 
pared in safety in the stillest watchea of the 
night, I am to conclude that you adduced an an 
excuae for my breakii^ nur engagement with 
XiOrd and X^ady Retilerwood, that I was ioreed 
to hurry to London to parry- the consequences 
of the recent failure at UveipooU" 

" You wiU scarcely accuse me of having ever 
injured vow interests by my indiscretion,*' re- 
plied Mrs. Hamlyn, with a ainkiag heart and 
voice. " For the^last twenty years, I have been 
keeping watch, with painM caution, over my 
wonis and actions. I excused yon to the Bother^ 
woods on the general grounds of unk>oked4br 
city buainess. But ths coimte^sf was too much 
ocaopied.by her sister's JdHness to takeautchi 
heed of the i^aifse€any other person*** 

** The Marchioness of Dartfcfrdi the;^, is daiH 
geroBsly ill 1 In that ease, her son will scarce^ 
Ijr be able to join Walter at Melton r * 

" I should- think not. I was sorry to find 
Walter had so hastily quitted Dean, and for a 
place so likely to iiiGE6(^aB«his expenses f* 
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' ^'My son acted witfe my perfect approval * 
^Bid the baiBker, coldly. 

"Lady Rotherwood spoke to me vith great 
l^gret 01 the dissipated habits of life in which 
iter nephew is beginning to indulge. It is the 
^desire of his femfly, it appears, that the marqtfis 
«hoald settle young. He is an only child." 

" And yon fency, perhaps, that the aunt who 
grudges him a few weeks' hiintlflg at Melton, 
would promote his allianeewith a |iif having a 
few thforfsaMd ponnds for her fortune !" 

« It is not thecaa of Lord Dartfi»d'«'0eaBtifts 
that creates the uneasiness of his family. With 
^respect to Ly^la, Lady Rotherwood was genfer- 
>ous enough to express to me, in plain terms, that 
it would give her pleasure should hfer nephe# 
-attach himself to so sensible and prudent a girl 
as my daughter. I tell you this since you have 
thought pmper to allude to the subject. Bttt, 
jiaviiig no reason to suppose the marquis's in- 
tentions serious, I shait dismiss it from my 
thoughts. Those of Lydla, I am certain, it has 
neyer entered." 

"Sto much the better!" was Mr. Hiamlyn's 
surly reply, as he prepared to quit the room for 
the shabby cabriolet, Which, fbr nearly the first 
time, had been kept waiting by the tmasual com- 
nunieativene^ of poor 8ophia. 

•'* I do not wish to see her head turned by vH- 
garies so preposttsrous. Ehren were the matbh 
80 possible, which it is not, it would ill suit; me,' 
at such a mc»nent as this, to pn}duce the sum 
indispensable for l9ie dowiy of a Marchioness 
ofDattfordl" 

Prepared: by this pahiftif interview for the 
course (k policy her nusband persimed in ptir^ 
suing, it (M not surprise Mrs. Hamlyn t<> find 
that a handsome new'c&rflage was-buildtfig for 
}Mir, to be launHiCd at the drawing-room, an ex- 
<!«llem opera-biox engaged^ an^ that arrange- 
ments were Alred^y made for difinen twice a 
week In Cavendish Square, for thi>ee weeks to 
come. 

*'Yoir eetfftilily are the happieelt Woman in 
the wDiid^ my dear! You decidedly have the 
greatest jewel of a hui^Mmd,'' cried Lady Bond- 
wefi, the wiiis of a bityiher bankefTi who wtod 
tEsnally ne(^and4ie<«k with the Hamlyns in 
their course of ostentation. "I was at Storr 
and Moetiner^ft v«siei^y, and must say that 
yoor oew wtne^nstem is the most pei^f^et thing 
I ever beheld ! I might torment Sir Benjamin 
team now till the day of judrment, before he 
would give fM anything of ibe kind ! But what 
is^ there you haw net goti Whene^^r I want 
tto know what ia to be thefSflAiion for the season, 
I hasten to Cavendisiv Squa^.'* 

This was, to a obtain d^ft^e^ true; but the 
luxuriou^ess ittlpOMd upon her -was' a m«tter of 
ytAn and grief to Mi«^ Hamlya. Though she 
night not presume to recur to the subject df pe- 
•cuniary dfffieuHies adverted to in the first id- 
stmce by her hasftjand) under the fnfluenee of 
the exeitemeiit produoed by Henry's unlooked- 
for opposition to his wishes, ^e ftad reason to 
in£& iWmb the additional en)eiidiittife daily in- 
cuffied-by Mr. Hamlyn, and the forced spirits he 
'exhibited in society, that his asxieties were t^- 
diorinished. But ibriiiis, she wouM have been 
almost inclined to hope that her huebani'tf ap- 
pcehensioBS were assumed for the purpose of in- 
ducing her to influence the resolution of his sen. 

Such, at least, was the result of his strange 
confidences. Though ^ke had failed in proeU- 
riag Coloiie) Hamitto&'s iiMinr£Birenee witir Heit-^ 



ry, her own letters had reached her son during 
his absence from Cambridge j her own letters- 
full of the persuasive eloquence of maternal 
love J imploring him (without any prohibited al- 
lusion to the difficulties of the firmj for Aei'sake 
— for the sake of the brother who loved him so 
dearly, to abstain from opposition to his father's 
Ivill. 

" I have reason to know," she wrote, « ttiat 
the welfare ol^the family, of your brother and 
sisters (for of your mother, dearfeSt, I will not 
even plead the claims) depends upon the certainty 
of a successor in the business, interested to pro- 
tect their property in the event of your faihei^s 
demise: Your cousin Bernard is weak— weak, 
alike in health and intellect, and every way in- 
competent for such a responsibility. I entreat 
you, therefore, my" Henry, sacrifice your disin- 
clination, and do the part of a son and brother 
towards us all ! Your generous disposition can- 
not be better exercised than in such a self-sacri- 
fice ; your noble mind cannot exhibit its strength 
more usefully than in surmounting the reluc- 
tance you have so eloquently expressed. My 
son ! your mother asks it of you on her knees t 
Make the trial— make the attempt! Bo not — 
do not wantonly oppose your uhhap^ father!" 

To such an apy«al the answer of Henry w^s, 
of course, a promise of Implicit submission ; and 
Mi^. Hamlyn had the satisfaction of being the 
first to convey to her husband intellijgfence of his 
son's acquiescence in his plans. But poor Hen- 
ry, while despatching to the admoni tress he so 
reverently loved his dutiful compliance, was 
only too painfully aware that, like Coriolanus 
of oM, suomissfon to his mother conveyed ruin 
to himself. Compelled to resign his shortlived 
hopes of an enfranchisement from the calling he 
detested, which was to secure him the hand of 
the woman he adored, he sank: his mind be- 
danie comparatively disabled. Those who were 
watching with interest his courte of study, now 
so nearly approaching its crisis, saw, witn grief 
arid wonderment, that, at the eleventh hour, the 
young man's courage was deserting him. His 
exertions werefiteg^ing. There seemed ho long- 
er aft incentive for studj;, now that the utmost 
distinctions he could obtain Would avail Kim no- 
thingtowatds the redemption of his destinies ! 

" She will never be mine f She has told me 
she will never be mine if I involve myself in the 
hateful speculations which have so hirdened the 
heart and dried up the very nature of my fii- 
ther," was his ever^recurring reflection. "To 
have marred my own prospect!^ in life by com- 
pliance with her peciflfar prejudices 6n this 
point, I shouM'not, Heaven knows, have hesita- 
ted. Bttt my mother*-mv poor, dear mother, 
appealing to me in behalf of her childrefi, was 
not to be denied. Scarcely more painftil to me 
to renounce all hope of Ellen^s affections, than it 
would have been la refuse the request of my in- 
estimable mother. 

^ill, the result of the conflict M his mind was 
notihe less injurious. He could no long«y com- 
mand ftisatttentftm to the absfruseness of sci- 
ence; no longer apply the sterling fhculties of 
hi^ mind to the conquest of drflicoWes which he 
held mere tHfltes so long* as he presumfed to hope 
that university distinctionswere topave the way* 
to professional success; and professional sue-' 
cess to entitle him to independence and the hand 
of the most beautiful and most beloved. 

"Oh! fliat I had never attempted fhat mad 
espe^Monta^faiAes^" he would ezd^im, fiiag^ 
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ing down his books, and pacing with hurried 
steps the quiet room, so long and so successfally 
devoted to the abstraction of study. " But for 
my enthusiastic desire to look onee more upon 
thatklovely face, the object of my dreams trom 
boyhood (from the moment when, as a happy 
bride, she spoke so soothingly to the young en- 
thusiast who beset her at Dean with his flighiy- 
fancies!) I might now be happy — the same anil, 
contented bookworm as of oldj the same pros* 
pective man* of business. Till Ellen Hamil- 
ton placed the picture of a banker's callioff fair- 
ly before me, with all that eloquence of look and 
speech with which no breathing woman was 
ever gifted like herself, I was contented with my 
prospects. But now—even if she would con- 
sent to share them (and I know that no earthly 
persuasion or representation would shake ker 
resolution I)— ^ven if she would consent to share 
a mode of existence she detests and despises, I 
feel that I could never be happy deriving my 
livelihood from perpetual risk of the property of 
others. Wretched man that I shall be, the mo* 
ment I quit these quiet walls, to plunge into all 
the vulgar strife and chicanery with which 
henceforward I must live surrounded. Wretch- 
ed, wretched man ! Without leisure to open a 
book — ^without the power to forget or to renew 
those blessed hopes and impressions, which seem 
to have been vouchsafed me for a moment only 
to constitute the ruin and torment of my life P' 

Instead of persevering in the course of stady 
pointed out as indis^nsable to repair the omis- 
sions produced by ms Italian tour, the dispirited 
Henry wasted his days and nights in pei|>etaal 
recurrence to the past, in cuUivatipg associa- 
tions derived from the relics around him-^he 
sketches— the engravings — and, above all, the 
luckless myrtle branch— the first pledge of an ill- 
fated attachment— which he had received from 
the hands of Ellen when visiting with Lady 
Burlington and herself the Qrotto of the Sybil 
at CumsB. 

" What matters it now how I go through my 
examination!" cried he, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, on receiving a dispiriting announcement 
that others were getting the start of him in the 
race. <^ If I could carry off all the prizes in the 
university, of what avail 1 What signify col- 
lege honours to Henry Hamlyn, the banker!'* 

in writing to announce to Airs. Hamilton the 
retractation of his engag^ement with herself, and 
his compliance with the injunctions of his moth- 
er/ Henry bad not presumed to give vent to these 
imbittered feelings. 

'^ She used to call me boyish and inconsist- 
ent," was his cruel reflection. " How often did 
she remind me that she is nearly two yeais older 
than myself in age, and ten years older in char- 
acter 1 When I pledged myself to comply to the 
letter with her exactions aliout the firm, she pre- 
dijcted all « that has happened; she told me I 
should never have strength of purpose to carry 
through my opposition to a man so coldly arbi*' 
trary as my lather. Again and again did she 
prognosticate all that has happened; while I, 
strong in the encouragement oi her presence— 
in the happiness of beinsf near her-^f listening 
to that stirrine voice-M)! gazing upon that heav- 
enly fac&— felt certain of my own resolution, 
and pledged myself heart and soal to the stip- 
ulations under which she promised at some fu- 
ture time to become my own. Dear, precious 
EUen \ It is something that even for a moment 
4he deigned to recognise the existence of soch a 



nothing as myself I Bat I will not attcapt Uh 
move her compassion by the pitiful avowal of all 
I am suffering. If unable to redeem my word to 
her, if unable to act the part of an honourable 
man, I will not sneakingly content myself with 
obtaining the abnegation of her principles and 
feelings. She was frank with me — she opened 
her inmost heart— she owned she could not be 
happy with me if the greater portion of my days 
were spent in my father's counting-house. It 
were despicable to attempt to overcome these 
scruples by the picture of my misery—nay de* 
spair." 

C<^d, therefore, almost to ibrmality, were the 
terms in which the high-minded younp: man an* 
nounced a sacrifice, the mere anticipation of 
which was tearing his heart-strings asunder; 
and Ellen was fully justified in feeling, in the^ 
bitterness of her mortification, that already the 
spirit of his future vocation was upon him, and 
that he ** wrote like a banker." Not a word oi 
appeal to her affections ; not a loophole leA for 
her relenting. So firmly did he speak of him-^ 
self, so coolly of his projects,* that there was ev» 
eiy reason to suppose he rejoiced in the difficult 
ties she had thrown in the way of their attach- 
ment by imposine unaccomplishable conditions. 

" If my poor; dear mother only surmised the 
extent of the sacrifice she was exacting from her 
son I** was Henry's ejaculation, after perusing 
for the twentieth time the measured, the almost 
haughty reply of Ellen Hamilt<»i to the letter 
acknowledging his altered intentions, and re- 
nouncing their brief engagement. " If she only 
knew! But mayshe 'never know it! As it is, 
her life, I fear, is. not a happy one. It would 
only be a thousand-lbld more grievous for learn- 
ing that she has bN^en my heart." 

<' Vm most afraid, my dear girl, that you cal* 
culated too far on your own patience V*' observed 
the colonel, on the other hand, to his lovelf 
daughter-in-law, when, at the end of a ibrt< 
night's sojourn at Burlington Manor, he per- 
ceived that her steps were growing less light- 
some in their walks, and her voice less joyous 
in their conversations, than on her first arrivaU 
"Yon didn^t reckon what 'twould be to tive 
cooped up, morning, noon, and night, widi air 
old codger like myself!" 

" I do not experience the slightest want of so- 
ciety," she replied, and with ainceiity, to tiiis 
apology. 

" I can promise you, however, that when I: 
pressed you "so hard to come and stay at the Man- 
ner, I wouldn't have done so for worlds, hadn't 
I thought that Lydia and her good mother would: 
be on the spot, to oheer you with, their oonstant 
company, as they did me ^ron&fa the sntamer 
and a»tumn« Poor Madam Markhani is al-^ 
ways taken up (and the mofe's the credit to ber)* 
with her bantlings and her poor; and as to those 
great folks at the Hyde, I believe you might- 
get as good companionship otzt of the alabaster 
effigies of their forefathers on the tombs ia' 
Braxham Church 1" 

" if all the rest of the fhmily resemMe Mr. 
Vernon," replied Ellen, " I cannot express much 
reeret for the want of their acquaintance.*' 

^*They danH resemble him, my dear; they're 
ten times worse! Alberic's the best of the 
bunch. However, he gave me a welcome piece 
of news yesterday, when he stopped my phaetoiy 
as I was driving through Ovington. Walter 
Hamlyn will be atDean^Park to-morrow; tha^ 
is, young Yemon told me Lord Dartford was 
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coming; and I don^t suppose <lie captain would 
leave him to be entertained l^ me servants. So 
'wnPf my dear, you'll l)e able at last to extend 
jour rides beyond the park-paling of Burlington 
"Manor." 

" I have not the least desire to ])lay truant/' 
«he replied, with a melancholy smile, how dif- 
ferent from those which brighthened her fine 
features on her first arrival from Italy. "It is 
not the want of knight or esquire that keeps me 
iaithful to the old avenue. I am ^uite satisfied 
with Carlo's protection, if I had it at heart to 
scour the country.** 

"Without scouring the country, you may ex- 
tend your excursions to see something of the 
"neighbourhood. However, you must look to 
•your heart, Ellen, I can tell you, when this young 
tidier comes flourishing his mustaches by our 
Tfireside ! Watty's the handsomest young: fellow, 
t perhaps, you ever set eyes on in your life." 

" My weakness does not happen to be in fa- 
' "vour of handsome young fellows," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton, trying to assume the cheerful tone she 
knew to be so acceptable to her father-in-law. 
*** The beauty of the rJeapolitan peasants is quite 
>enough to put one out of conceit with handsome 
men for the remainder of oae's days. Since I 
travelled in the Abruzzi, an involuntary asso- 
ciation of ideas always depicts a handsome man 
'to me as weak, superstitious, cowardly, dirty, 
and sensual." 

" A true picture, I dare say, my dear, as re- 
^rds the Italian brigand 1 Hut Watty wouldn't 
thank you, I take it, for applying the likeness to 
.Mm. To own the truth, Elleny' continued the 
colonel, determined to approach nearer to the 
^subject upon which he haa consistently imposed 
jsilence on himself than he had yet anventured, 
^' to own the truth, I've more than half a wish at 
Ihe bottom of my heart, that if you should ever 
make np your mind to marry again—" 

"I never shaUI" interrupted £llen, in a low 
^ut steady voice. " You may rely upon it that 
1 never shall 1" 

'' I am sorry to hear you say so. Saored as is 
any son's memory in my eyes, I feel that you 
didn't live long enough with my poor Robert, 
and that you're yourself too young and hand- 
-some, much too young and handsome, to tie your- 
self down to widowhood for the remainder of 
your days. 'Tisn't nai'ral, my dear, and 'tisn't 
what anybody has a right to expect of you. So, 
■as I was saying, if you ever were to take another 
husband, I can't but own that my friend Ham- 
lyn's son would be more acceptable to me as a 

* -Bon-in-law than e'er another. For a son-in-law 

four husband would seem to me! Now that 
've come to see, and know, and love you, Ellen ! 
trust me, I feel as if you were a bom daughter 
iof my own." 

As the colonel had confidently expected, the 
-^cheeks of his lovely companion were deeply 
<;rimsohed at his allusion to his "friend, Ham« 
hrn's son." But he would have wanted courage 
io push an inquiry intruding on her confidence, 
'even had not his own heart enlisted it^lf in 
what he was saving, before the conclusion of his 
sentence, to a degree that utterly preelttded ^1 
artful examination of her symptoms of emotidh. 
" And so, my dear," he resumed, after a mo- 
mentary pause that produced not a pliable of 
Tepiy from his companion, " if this Household- 
brigade chap should happen to take your fancy, 

• so much the better for all parties. Hamlyn 
fvottld be proud, I'm sure, to ask for jiis own son 



the h«id he was so Hlf senpidofu abovt be* 
stowing upon mine." 

" I have no doubt he wpnW, afier'bearing your 
paternal declarations in my favour/' replied the 
young widow, with a swelling heart and bitter 
smile. ^' Your Aetress, my dear Colcmel Hamii* 
ton, whether actress, seamstress, or any other 
disreputable thing, wonld be welcomed cm his 
bended knees into the family of the banker." 

"Come, come! don't be too hard upon my 
friend ! Hamlyn's the most iionoorable fellow 
upon the fate of the earth! I could tell you 
some of the finest traits of Hamlyn that do hone 
our to the name of man ! Surely, my dear Ellen, 
since you've been down in these parts, you must 
have seen and admiued the value of an active, 
benevol^t, Bteady, thoughtftil man of business, 
to ell the varied interests of the neighbourhood 
under his protection 1" 

" I have no doubt Mr. Hlamlyn is a man of 
considerable influence and importance. He 
contributes largely to thie local charities. So 
does Mr.Gratwvcke (the Iburth part, I am told, 
of his very moderate income !), which does net 
prevent my thinking the old gentleman a far 
irom satisfactory companion." 

"Ay, ay! a man may pay a large subserip- 
tion to the treasurer of an hospital, and ne 
none the better Christian for that. Gratwyeke, 
for instance, a case in point, is always boasting 
that, though his estate* is reduced to half by the 
badness of the times and excell^ce of the poor 
laws, he contributes to a guinea what his father 
did aifore h4m to the support of the county insti- 
tutions, invariably adding, * It shall never be said 
that the name -of Gratwycke of Gratwycke for* 
feited its rank among the county families in nuf 
time I' I'm not such an okl oaf, Ellen, my dear, 
as to mistake that sort o' thing for benevolence t 
But Hamlyn's another description o£ fellow. 
Hamlyn sets his wits to work as well as his 
purse, for the benefit of his fellow-ereatures ! 
L6ok at the number of useiiil measures he has 
brought into Parliament. See here!" continued 
the colonel, suddenly snatching forward the 
Times newspaper that lay upon the table, and 
commencing as fluently as the absence of his 
spectacles wouJd permit) a reoital of the pro- 
ceedings of a grand "Meeting of the Merchants 
and bankers of the City of London," held at the 
Mansion House the preceding day, " RicHAtn 
'Hamlvn, Eso., M.P., banker, in the chair, for 
the relief of the sufferers by a recent inundation 
at St. Petersburg," Ac., &c., &c., prefaced by ka 
eloquent preamble, and followed by a pompous 
list of subfiCriptioas, at Uie head of which stood 
the firm of Hamlyn AND Co. for X106. "What 
d'ye say to that, th^ my deaf Ellen 1" 

" I should say, were I not afraid you would 
call me prejudiced and illiberal, that Hamlyn 
and Co: are probably extensively connected with 
the Russia trade." 

Colonel Hamilton, who Knew this to be actu- 
ally the case, could neither refrain from a laugh, 
nor from patting her approviogly on the back. 

" Yoa're a cunning little gipsy I" said he. 
" Let a woman alone for diving into motives." 

"Let a woman alone for diving- into mo- 
tives who has been cast alone and unproteeted 
on the evil-dealing of the world i Haa I never 
been vilified and injured by Mr. Hamlyn, I had 
probably been content to take his virtues, as 
others do, on trust. As it is, our paths happily 
lie separate ; nor should I have hazarded these 
remarks, sir, upon a maa whom you regard, but 
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^ yta^ ncommm^^im of C«p|aia Hainfym to 

my affection. Even here, even in this house, 
from which I ecosiidflr my poor ineiid Irfidy tBur- 
Mogtoa to hare been driven into exile by the cun- 
ning of her husband's exeeotor, I have never 
l>efore presumed to Uft up my voiee against hiitt ; 
and in order to aecupe perfect unanimty between 
»s (for 1 would fain that, during my stay with 
you, not even a differenoe of opinion should 
manifest itself), I promise to avoid all larther 
mention of his name." ^ 

'« A kind and a good resolution, my dear, and 
I thank you heartily," rejoi»ea the colonel. 
" However, as this is the last time we're to have 
my poor firiend on the s|^it, let's dven give him 
another turn tmd roasi him to wgs 1 Tdl me, 
Nelly, like an honest soul «b you«re, haire you 
any quarrel against the banker beyond a worn- 
an^s nat'ral unforgi^ngness, for his unhand- 
soxm usage of you more years ago than I care 
to remember 1" 

"No quarrel, sir. But I own myself guilty 
of strong prejudice against a man wihose only 
thought and object in life is the lucre of gain." 

"Then, my dear girl, you must dislike mei 
For you may relv upon't that, for more than 
forty y^Kts of my fife, my sole object was to heap 
up lacs of rupees, obtain the best interest for 
'em, and-^" 

"But for what pwrpom, my dear wtV* inter- 
rupted Ellen; "and to whnt end? What did 
you sacrifice towards the aequisstion of wealth, 
twyoad your own time, convenience, comfort, 
and abilities 1 or to what was the weaUh, thus 
nnquired, destined, but to secure the weU«being 
of your family, the happiness of all around you 1 
^ Whose property did yon put in peril by your 
speculations 1 lohtne substance did you- waste by 
your tranaadions 1 to whom did you lend mon^ 
on uaunioue Interest, facilitaiing the extrava- 
gance that wrought their undoing, till the pla^ae 
of their forefathers knew them no longer 1 and 
.when were the riches thus vilely acquired ap- 
plied to the scarcely less contemptible purpose 
of dazzUng the eyes of Society by false appear- 
ances, wA figuring among the snifting throngs 
of London life 1 Show me the object of Mr. 
•Hamlyn's domestic affections, show me the 
household happiness created by the hollow os- 
<tenlations of hs iU«eamed wealth I A broken- 
spirited wife, a daughter who scarcely u^diAs 
her eyes in his presence, and one, at least, amoi^ 
his sons thwarted in the dearest and brightest 
ambitions of his heart, in order to fulfil the. nar- 
row purposes of parental policy 1" 

"And how the plague do you know all thisi" 
cried the colonel. "God knows such is not the 
picture / ever painted you of Dean Park I" 

" You foraet,^' replied his daughteit-intlaw, dis- 
appointing his expectations of naving betniyed 
her into the avowal of her intimacy with Hen- 
ry Hamlyn, " that I was a whole week the in- 
mate of Mr. and ito. Hamlyn, only thitee years 
ago." 

"All I can say is^then, that 3rou made the 
most of your time ! jQowever, as yeu mention- 
ed before, Walter was. away with ius regiment 
when you were at Dean ; and of Ms position as 
regards his father, you had no means of judging. 
Of Walter, believe me, Ellen, Hamlyn's as fond 
as over I was of e-er a child of mine ! To Wal- 
ter he would make any sacrifice i" 

Mrs. Hamilton shook her head with an in- 
credulous smile. 

"Well, well! Some day or^other you'll be 



fomed t^^wn thwa's^aothing in iwtnie Bana^^ 
knows how to reAjise to his eldest son." 

"Right, sir-rto his eldest sonl Those two 
words explain the whole secret of Walter Ham- 
lyn's influence. I see by your face that already 
you accuse me of illiberaiity. But I declare to 
yon I should as soon expect to pluck a living, 
Iragrant flower from under the scorching lav^ 
effused by a volcano, as detect a tender, human 
Xeeliag in the heart systematically devoted to 
money-getting by the slave-trade^ or by specula- i 
tion with the means of others !" 

" Nay, but surely—" 

" No» no, no I I will not hear a single exten* 
uatiDg wordl" cried Mrs. Hamilton. "I loath^ 
the haid, unsympathizing nature created by per* 
petually deafening the ears to the cries of our fel- 
low-creatures, or by incessant contact with mon- 
ey--*money— -money ! In mfy view, Mr. Ham- 
lyn is less than a man— a mummy created by 
the'Gannalizing process of injecting his very ar- 
teries with metallic fluid. I could no more ex- 
perience sympathy with such an individual thaa 
with—" 

" The Marquis of Dartfbrd and CapUin Ham- 
lynl" announced Johnston, throwing open the 
drawing-room door. 

And it was with her fine &ce glowing under 
the influence of her recent denimciations that 
Ellen had to do the honours of Burlington Manor 
to the two handsome young strangers now hasti- 
ly pcesented to her by her father-in-law. 



CHAPTER XV. 

^ Th« pwtiDQ of th« world which I at present 
HaT0 takea up \a fill th« following sermoiir- 
I9 one of which there's no cleecription recent ; 

The reaeon why is ea«y to determine, ^ 

Although it Memt hoth prominent and pleatant, [ 

There is a 8atn«n«i8 in itt gems imd ermine.'* ' 

Btbok, 

*' By heavens I my dear Hamlyn, I am begin- 
ning tov twig what Yemon was after, this morn- 
ing, when we found him lounging along the Ov- 
ington Road, in spite of an east wind that might 
have cut the county jail asunder, and craning 
over the park-paliogs of Burlington Manor T 
said the marquis to his friend, as they rode back 
together to Dean Park. "What a beautifal 
woman !" 

" I told you you would lose your heart .'" re- 
plied Walter, with a forced smile. 

" But I have noi lost mv heart ! The widow 
is a splendid creature, but I should as soon 
think of falling in love with Homer's ox-eyed 
Juno I I hate, your Grecian, Medea-like beau- 
ties, who look like the tragic muse walking in 
silk attire ; and who ought to carry a dageer and 
bowl, instead of a candle-cup and bodkin. I 
should always expect to find this beautiful Ellen 
of yours wandering about Dartford Hall in her 
sleep, like Lady Macbeth I Mv blood curdles 
at the thought I No, no! not the least fear of 
my trving to cut you out with the rich widow." 

"Nor of my resenting it, if vou did!'' replied 
Widter. "1 have no pretensions in that qaar- 
ter.» i 

" Why, I heard the old gentleman hinting to ; 
my Aunt Rothcrwood, when I was last at Deap, 
that nothing would suit him better than to have 
you for a son-in-law!" 

" One don't marr^ a woman lor the sake of 
pleasing her fathei>m-law." 

"Why, one d0es, sometimes, when the father- 
in-law happens to have four hundjied thousand 
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to malee dnoks And dnkia of; besides 
ting so capital a fellow as old Hamihon. Why, 
yoa might buy oot the BarliDgtcms (their proper- 
ty's famously embarrassed, rm told), and throw 
the manor into a ring-fenoe with Dean Park/' 

*< As another ring fence mast be accomplished 
at the same time/^said Walter, laoghing, *^tfae 
prospect does not charm me. 1 shoald never 
feel at mv ease with such a wife as Mrs. Ham- 
Hilton. She would reduce one to too con^ete a 
pigmy." 

" Ay, ay ! I see we agree about her in the 
main. To paraphrase the old fellow they mis- 
quoted, the other night, so outiageooaly in the 
hoBse, she*^ > 

is too Imffht tJid good 
For hniMm natwe^a daily food. 

To my taste a woman cannot be too common- 
place. The commonplace of a genuiae wom- 
an—that is> a feminine, gentle, lovely, lovely edi- 
tion of man— 4B perfection. I like it as I like the 
commonplace of an oak-tree, or of * a rose-tree 
m full bearing.' 'Tis a thing tfaat«an't be im- 
proved upon. The case of woman ought not to 
be declinable—there is nothing better than good. 
Best is a pleonasm, a work of supererogation. 
Good ought to suffice for man ; tnat is, every 
man ought to fancy his own <good' the best." 

*< You are splitting your straws somewhat fine 
this morning, my dear Dar!" cried Walter. "Is 
ft to revenge yourself that 'tis dies nan with the 
hounds with such weather for a run V* 

•* Why, you see I've been shut up at Dartford 
Hall for the last fortnight, with only my poor 
mother and her chaplain, my old tutor; with 
wtiom I was forced to chop logic, to prevent my- 
self from chopping off his head— and so much 
for Buckingham. But seriously, my dear fel- 
low (if one ever can talk seriously where petti- 
coats are concerned); donH yon think that iu 
every-day life Mrs. Hamilton would 'be apt to 
pile up the agony too hi|^^ There are three 
leading points to consider in a woman— heart, 
soui; boay (that's my interpretation of the alle- 
gory of the three. graces). Not a woman in a 
million unites perfecticm in the three. Two, 
therefore, are as much as a moderate man ought 
to pretend to, and^<mtf might, on a pinch, suinee. 
A pretty woman' with a good heart, therefore, 
constitutes my irresistible. As an enemy to mo- 
nopoly in all shapes, I dispense with the soul; 
so, while /content myself with 9, warm-hearted, 
pretty little wife, you shall have the handsome 
widow, with her great soul, all to your own 
share." 

*' How easy it is to perceive, in your estimate 
of women and wives, the notions of a man to 
whom birth and fortune offer no temptations I" 
said Waiter, almost with a sigh. "Very few 
are able to abstract themselves from such con- 
siderations. Very few of us can afford to ehooae 
a woman for herself. Half our regiment (pmy 
admit) would rate the three graces of a wire as 
* beauty, rank, fortune.' " 

" 'Tis clear, however, my dear Hamlyn, that 
you do not subscribe to the doctrine, since you 
will have nothing to say to a beautifiil creature 
with twelve or fifteen thousand a year." 

" / require something a little more refined than 
Bob Hamilton's widow," replied Walter, Imper- 
tinently. " I should be very fastidious, I fear, 
about the dress and manners of my wife." 

" Pho, pho ! the dress and manners of a wom- 
an may be fashioned into what you please." 

'f Not where there is a deficiencyof natural 



lasle* • For tBstMce, ym ii«qUl Asve? (Mch the 
beautiful Ellen to come into a room with the iflr- 
stinctive elegance of Miss Vemoo." 

^< Instinctive fiddlestidr ( Miss Vemou i9 
made up of whet yffu call elegajice-r^a mex9 
emp^ egg^sheU! She has not even the wom- 
anly digni^ of Mrs.. Hamilton ; far le»s the 
natocal feeling .and unias^t gsaee of your aisr 
ter Lydia. By-tho-way, Hamlyn, I bet you a 
pound we receive an invitation to the Hyde be^ 
fore this time to-morrow." 

" I'll, double the stake if you promise to ac* 
oept it -when it arrives," aaid Walter. 

" Whatl after engaging ourselves to th« old 
colonel ; and when I've set my heart on gettiiig' 
that Lion Hunt out of him again.1 I tried to 
give it. to okl. Parson Buckingham at Dartfosd 
Hall. Butl suppose I failed, for I cpuldn't.gel; 
his wig to stand on end, as poor dear Lord UMi 
lAdy Rothorwood's did, whue they were Ustea^ 
ing to Colonel Hamilton." 

*< Didn't I tell you so V* *cried the marquia^, 
when, that very evening, cards of invitation to 
the two young men arrived from the Vemona. 
" I wiah Alberic had staked hia chin on the park--^ 
palings of Burlington Manor this morning, b<»>' 
n»e he earned back news of our arrival to the 
Hydel Blessed, however, be the said maaor 
among the nations I for it affords us au undeBi* 
able excuse to these officious people." 

And with the utmost glee Lord Dartford pro* 
eeeded to plead a previous engagement iu h» 
answer to the Vemons, while Walter could 
soaroely rq>ress a sigh at having to confess a^ 
similar disqualification. It was almoflt too mor- 
tifying to have to renouuce a visit to ihe Hydv 
in company with the Mam^uis of Dartford, whea 
qualified by his recent visit to Melton to chana 
.the ears ^fLucinda by a thousand inedited an- 
ecdotes of tashionable gossip^ for the jmere pur- 
pose of joining. a humdrum. iamily dinner-party^ 
at Bttriiagton Manor. 

On the ctther hand, the excuse of the youn^r 
men was received with as ill a grace a3 Wal- 
ter's was despatched. 

*'Was ever anything ao provoking!" cried 
Lady Veinon, tocaing Lord Daitford^s formal 
note into her daughter's workbasket ^ Enga- 
ged, they write word, to those people at Burling- 
ton 1 And ailer all the difiScoity,! had to obtattt 
your fether's sanctioa to my inviting jroungr 
Hamlyn here again !" 

" We must take Lord Dartford as we can get 
him," replied Luciada, cooUy. " Love me, lor& 
my banker, or, rather, my banker's son 1" 

*< But you see we do not get him the more for 
tolerating his banker's son ! It anpears likely 
we shall have to love hia Colonel Hamilton into 
the bargain^" 

" Impossible, now the Middleburys are gone V 
One could bear the old savage diluted with Mid- 
dleburys. Out of the question to have him here 
BOW. Papa would be obliged to have recourse 
to his colchicum, as he does against a flyiflg: 
gout! Hei^ot" 

'* Barlow of Alderham was telling me tbe^ 
other day that this daughter-in-law, who. is stay- 
ing with Colonel Hamilton, is one of the most 
beautiful women in England," observed La4y~ 
Vernon. 

" Daughter^in4aw 1 I thought he had no 
children, and that the horrid Hamlyns were to 
inherit his fortune 1" 

'* This is his son's widow, whom they want to 
man:y to the banker's son." 
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, " And a vety saiUble matcb,'^ relied Lncin- 
da. " But very suitable matches seldom take 
place. And supposing, as the Dean Park girl is 
Out of the way, that Dartford himself should be- 
^come attracted by this new beauty T' 

** Mother! you should really make the sacri- 
fice of calling at Burlington I" cried Luctnda, 
after a long pause for rejection. " It is essen- 
tia] we should see what this Mrs. Hamilton is 
like, and ascertain what she is about. You will 
scarcely believe that Mr. Barlow bad the cool- 
ness to hint to me she would be a capital match 
for Alberic, who appeared immensely smitten 
on seeing her the other dav at the meeting of the 
Jiounds at Braxham Heath." 

" Mr. Barlow had better be more cautious In 
his observations," said Lady Vernon, rising 
«tem, tall, and square, from her cabriolet /aw- 
JtewZ. "Lord Vernon's son ally himself with 
Ike daughter of the person who proposed that 
poor Clansawney should be hanged 1 A non- 
descript Mrs. Robert Hamilton become Vis- 
countess Braxham 1 for, between ourselves, my 
dear Inda, there is every chance of a change of 
ministry, and then, you know, your father's 
<arldom is safe P' 

. " So much the better, mamma. It is almost 
too hard to be called Miss Vernon, like a Miss 
-Hamlyn. or a Miss Barlow ! But about this 
visit to Burlington Manor'?" 
' "You know I can refuse you nothing. If 
your father will consent, we can drive there to- 
morrow. To say the truth, Alberic has been 
already at me on the subject. Alberic has only 
paired off till the hunting is over, and wants, I 
jBUspect. to see something of this Oriental beauty 
before he goes to town. As to marrying her ! 
Of course he means nothing but a flirtation." 

To Lady Vernon's surprise, she obtained from 
her lord not only permission to proceed to Bur- 
lington Manor, but, having proceeded thither 
without finding the beauty at home, to invite her 
.and Colonel Hamilton to dinner, as a pretext for a 
"Dew invitation to the young fox-hunters at Dean 
Park. 

" This really exceeds belief!" was her lady- 
ship's exclamation on receiving an answer from 
Mrs. Hamilton, which, while opening, she had 
^ot an instant doubtea must be one of accept- 
ance. "These people are engaged, Lucinda, 
.actually engaged; and I will give you a month 
to guess to whom !" 

" To the Barlows, or Qratwyckes, of course. 
"There is no one else at present in the neighbour- 
hood ; for the Hursts, I conclude, do not invite 
"people to assist them and their hungry locusts 
>of children, with their boiled mutton and tur- 
'.nips 1 Papa ordered a neck of venison, yester- 
day, to Alderham, as we were riding home by 
the keeper^s lodge." 

<* Country gentlemen do not give dinners on 
the strength of a neck of doe-venison !" said 
Lady Vernon, with a smile of contempt. ' ' Guess 
:again!" 

" Such people are scarcely worth the trouble. 
"They cannot come, and there is an end of the 
matter." 

" By no means the end of it! They will be 
able to boast to the Elvastons, on arriving at 
Ormeau, of having refused in their favour an 
invitation to the Hyde. Just conceive what a. 
-triumph for that impertinent Lady Cossington,* 
who, 1 have reason to know, fancies she cut you 
out with the marquis I" 

*' But what in the world can take these people 
lo Ormeau r 



" I cannot gness. Alb^c tt^ me he liolioed 
an intimacy, at covert, between the dake and 
that dreadful old colonel. I must repeat that I 
think it rather hard of Lord Vernon to have 
placed impediments in the way of our intimacy 
with the only family fit to associate with in this 
part of the county. Judge, by their taking up 
these strange people, how glad the Klvastons 
and Cossingtons would have been, iiad your fa- 
ther iseemed disposed to be sociable ! You see 
they have never invited Alberic." 

" They could scarcely ask Aww without iw." 

'* Unless I am much mistaken^ they will in- 
vite Captain Hamlyn, with Lord Dartford; yet ' 
the Dean Park people, I, know, are on the most 
distant terms at Ormeau." 

"What a charming party they will have!" 
mused Lucinda Vernon, deeply mortified; " and 
what a winter have we brougbt upon ourselves 
by coming hither ! Thank goodness, next week 
will put an end to it ; and if I am not rewarded 
lor my patience by a month at Brighton, I will 
appeal to Sir Henry, next year, and get myself 
senausly onJered to Naples. After all, dear 
mamma, don't you think we might have man- 
aged to make the six weeks seem a little less 
like twelve, if we had been on pleasanter terms 
with our neighbours 1 Had we been friendly 
with the Hamlyns, we should have«met Lord 
Dartford at their house ; had we been friendly 
with the ElvAStons, at theirs ; had we been 
friendly with Colonel Hamilton, even at Bur- 
lington Manor! And since we thought Lord 
Dartford's company worth a journey to Naples 
to secure, surely thie lesser saertlice of a few bo- 
ring country visits was no consideration I My 
father dislikes the Duke of Elvaston as a greater 
man than himself, and despises the other two, as 
infinitely below him. Where are we to find the 
level which is to enable us to enjoy society ? As 
the German emperor observed, when requested 
by his nobles to exclude all but the higher class- 
es from the Augarten at Vienna, 'You insist, 
then, upon meeting none but your equals? 
Were / to attend to this rule, I must shut my- 
self up in the family vault of my ancestors in 
the Au|fustine Church !' Next winter, accord- 
ingly, it papa persists in his unsociality, Alberic 
and I will be oriven for society to the old gentle- 
men and ladies in armour and farthingales on 
the m<muments in Braxham Church !" 

The invitation which proved tl^us aggrava- 
ting to the ire of Lucinda Vernon bad produced, 
meanwhile, little emotion at Burlin^n, unless 
as affording a satisfactory excuse for evading 
a visit to the Hyde. Colonel HamUton was 
averse, as he had stated in apology to the Roth- 
erwoods, to all large parties of strangersj and the 
«ame plea would probably have been again 
brought forward but for his desire that his charm- 
ing Ellen should enjoy something more suitable 
to ner age tha^ the seclusion of his dull fireside. 

As regarded her natural inclinations, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Hamilton foiuid more attrac- 
tion in the cheerful domesticity of the manor 
than in all the excitements of fashionable life. 
But she was not now in a natural state of mind. 
She was mortified, restless, resentful. Her 
heart was weary with incessant reflections. 
She began to believe that some peculiar destiny 
attached the Hamlyns to her path, to injure her 
and molest. From them came all the bitterness 
of her life ; from them her «ole humiliations. 
Richard Hamlyn had been the means of injur- 
ing her fair fame ; of bringiog down the gray 
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lAirs of her mother with sorrow to the grare; 
of deyelopiDg ia the slight framo of her has- 
band the germe of mortal infirmity. Scarcely 
had she raised her head from the deep despair 
prodaced by this series of calamities ; scarcely 
had she begun to find anew in life those gleams 
of domestic happiness rarely extinguishable in 
the prime of youth and beauty, when a being 
iad thrown himself in her way, endowed to ex- 
cess with the qualities most likely to captivate 
.her imagination and attach her heart: lor the 
youDg widow had already, become painfully con- 
\scioas of the loneliness of her social position. 
The passionate affection of which she had been 
ibr years the object served only to render her 
more sensible of her present isolation ; and when 
the young enthusiast, with whom she was unex- 
pectedly brought into contact^ in the domestic 
circle of L^dy* Burlington, surrendered himself 
as devoted a slave to her beauty as in better 
<<lays that gentle reserved sufferer whom she had 
seen sink into the grave, the only drawback to 
the hopes of renewed happiness was. that the 
man so passicm-struck, ana so qualified by the 
highest endowments of nature to render his pref- 
erence a blessing, was the son of her enemy, the 
future successor of Hamlyn, the banker! 

And now, ail that in the firsl moment she had 
''dreaded, was fatally come to pass. She had 
predicted Henry's strengthlessness against the 
iron will of such a father. She had announced 
40 him that, on his return to England, he would 
he compelled to adhere to a calling and career 
which she was firmly resolved should never ob- 
tain an influence over her wedded life. And 
thus compelled to abjure her hopes of haj^piness, 
she was alone again — ^more alone, more isolated 
than ever— because aroused by the recent man- 
ifestations of Henry Hamlyn's respectful but 
passionate attachment to a sense of the unequal- 
led happiness of confiding, mutual love. 

Against his father, as the origin .of Henry's 
•change of feeling and the sudden relinquish- 
ment of his generous intentions^ all her resent- 
ment was directed} but she was not the less 
wretched, the less deeply' humiliated, that she 
was able to attribute this new blightine of her 
destinies to the n^«dignant influence of her for- 
jner enemy. 

Thus disappointed in the hopes which had 
Accelerated her return to England, thus imbit- 
terred in her feelings against Dean Park, even the 
sincere affection s^e was beginning to entertain 
for her kind father-in-law did not reconcile her 
to herself or to her mortifications. She felt con- 
scious of having too easily bestowed her heart ; 
she accused herself of faithlessness to the mem- 
ory of the dead. Rebuked bv the supposed fick- 
leness of Harry, she fancied that she was only 
justly punished for having, afler all her earlier 
vows of perpetual widowhood, again inclined 
her ear to the blandishments of worldly affec- 
tion. 

Amid these morbid recriminations of self-re- 
proach, the quiet seclusion of Burlington ceased 
to charm, she hated to find herself exposed, in 
all the familiarity of its tranquil fireside, to the 
•curious examination of Walter. Suffering and 
dispirited, she dreaded the idea that he would 
describe, in his letters to his brother, her swollen 
eyelids and tear-staiued cheeks; and it was, 
consequently, a relief to be invited from home 
while Captain Hamlyn was the inmate of Dean 
Park. 

Fox Lady Yemon was premature in her sup- 



position that Walter and his friend would be 
asked to meet the Hamiltons at Ormeau. No 
such project had been a moment entertained. 
The Elvasions were plaindealing and some- 
what oldfashioned people, who, never having 
b^en on terms of intimacy with either Richara 
Hamlyn or his father, would have conceived it 
impossible suddenlv to establish a familiarity 
with Walter^ merely because he happened to 
have their young friend. Lord Dartfoid, as his 
guest. 

That the old gentleman for whom his grace's ' 
friend, Mr. Gratwycke of GratwyCke, had in- 
spired him with such sincere respect, should 
produce such additional recommendations as a 
country neighbour as having for his inmate the 
beautiful Mrs. Hamilton, warmly commended 
to the Marchioness of Cossington by her sister, 
Lady Devereux, the wife of the English minis- 
ter at Florence, was an unexpected delight to 
all parties ; and in welcomingi Ellen to Ormeau, . 
the ladies of the familv soon made her aware of 
their opinion that all they had previously heard 
in her favour fell far short of the impressions 
created bv herself. 

In the large and multifarious par|y assembled 
at the Duke of BUvaston's, Colonel Hamilton, 
meanwhile, found himself far more in his place 
than in the ultra^&shionable circle of the Hyde. 
Lord Cossington, the heir-apparent of the £9imi- 
ly, was little more than a good-humoured coun- 
try gentleman, who devoted half the year to his 
duties as a member of Parliament, and the oth- 
er half to his pleasures as a sportsman : while 
the Duke of Elvaston himself was but the best 
of family-men, loid-lieutenants, and masters of 
fox-hounds. Moreover, the father of X^ady Cos- 
sington, . Sir Robert Maitland, who was fortu- 
nately staying in the house, was not only an old 
general oi brigade, but had commanded in In- 
dia, in a country, and among troops, familiarly 
known to Colonel Hamilton. With such com- 
panions, he was instantly at his ease, without 
being too nmch at his ease. No boys like Dart- 
ford to tempt him into buffoonery, no solemn 
{)rigs like Lord Vernon to taunt him into peti;- 
ant reproof! 

There was something in the solid but noble 
simplicity of the house, that enchanted him. 
Ormeau exhibited neither the imposing histori- 
cal dignitv of the Hyde, nor the modem ele- 
gance of Dean Park and the manor. It was a 
vast commodious mansion, built by Inigo Jones, 
and furnished half a century ago with a degree 
of taste and richness precluding all interference 
with its arrangements ; till, at the close of anoth- 
er half century or so, and another growth and 
fall of timber, sentenced to be furnished again. 
There were no nicknacks, no modern pretti- 
nesses, no fashionable faiUeuHs at Ormeau. 
The huge Nankin vases on the pier-tables had 
probably been bought in Clueen Aune's time at 
the New Exchange or India House; the rich 
Japan screens, at me toy-shop of Mrs. Chenevix. 
The last portrait of the family collection was 
, the present duke, when a boy, by Hoppner. Not 
so much as one of ihe gracepil and emasculate 
pictures of Lawrence to connect the square, 
roomy simplicity of Ormeau with the flimsy el- 
egances of the day t The duchess deposited her 
Crochet-work, every night, in the huge, oldfash- 
ioned Tonbridge-ware workbox presented to her 
by the duke, on the birth of one of her children 
twenty years before; and, by way of writing- 
desk, a little inlaid ebony letter-case, which she 
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h^d QMd as a bride^ still s«rv6d her correspond- 
ence with her grandchildren. 

The same stand-still order of things pervaded 
all the habits and connexions of the house. The 
Pntre and Duchess of Elvaston stood too sub- 
stantially in the world to yeer about with every 
wind <k doctrine. The peoole with whom they 
had associated in their youth were their associ- 
ates in their age. They used the same trades- 
people, and entertained the same friends. No 
running after new systems or patent inventions. 
Happy, respectable, dignified, they desired no 
changes save such as were forced upon them by 
the progressive spirit of the times. 

A totally different view of the busfaioss of life 
h^ld good among these people, and among the 
Vemons. The ElvaStolis conceived themselves 
to live at Ormeau, and looked upon London as 
a -place of pastime; whereas the family at the 
Hyde regaraed the country as a place reluctantly 
endured, during the intervals of glorious London. 
. Much of this arose firom the circumstance that 
the Elvastons were not court-haunters; that they 
had no rank to ihtrigne for^— no daughter to 
marry. Their chief pleasure in life consisted in 
that prtocely hospitality which aflbets no display, 
but knows no intermission. Ormeau was liter- 
ally what is calted an *<open bouse.'* For 
months, nay. years together, the family never 
sat down tu ainner alone. As to the hounds, in 
which the duk« was supposed to take such in- 
tense delight, and which had obtained an almost 
proverbial name in England, they were, in fact, 
merely an item in th<» amusements he felt bound 
to provide for his friends and neighbours^ Im- 
possible for a man to have a more kindlv or so- 
ciable idea of the duties connected with the rank 
and fortan^ assigned him by inheritance. 

Nevertheless, the service of plate on his grace's 
table was what Lord Vernon would have con- 
sidered oldfashioned and mean. There was no 
splendid dessus de tabk^ as at the Hyde; no effi- 
gies of ancestors on war-horses in gold or gilt 
plate ; nor any of the little table fopperies dear 
to the systematic dinner-givers of the day. The 
sideboard of the very Hamlyns was more showy ; 
for the phrase " living in good style" would have 
passed tor a sad vulgarism at Ormeau. ' 

The colonel was as much delighted as amused 
to perceive in what a different light men and 
things were considered by his new uiends and by 
the flashy Vemons. At Ormeaa, the lights imd 
shadows of life were broader, and motives as 
clearly laid open as actions. All was fair and 
aboveboard. No subterraneous story to the ed- 
ifice—no masked attic \ The sun shone search- 
ingly into the whole structure. 

Among other peculiarities, he found that 
Hamlyn never was depreciatitigly alluded to, as 
by the Vernon s, as a mere man of business— .a 
city banker. In the e3res of the Duke of El vaston 
and his son, he was simply a political influence 
— the Tory member for Barstnorpe— one of the 
ayes or no6s of their party. Evbu the Vemons, 
great as they were in their own conceit and that 
of the sexton of BraJrhara Church, represented 
at Ormeau only the Whig member for an ad- 
joining county, and the d^eated Wh^ interest 
for Barsihorpe. 

The colonel had not been many minutes in 
the house, before he found himself engaged in 
earnest conversation with Lord Cossington and 
his father-in-law, concerning the very questions 
on which he had been able to aflTord information 
to Lord Crawley. Aware that the question of 



te hidiaa war was about to b^ bfongbt befoio;. 
Parliament, the two painstaking Tory members 
were eager to make themselves masters of the 
subject Irom the fountain head ; little suspectin^^ 
that the Home Secretaiy iiimself had drained it 
dry, and that any intelligence they might extort 
from Colonel Hamilton was only robbing their 
poor friend, Crawley, of his parliamentary *' thun* 
der." 

A little later, and Colonel Hamilton was star* 
tied by an inquiry from the duke hinoself, of 
whether he intended to get into Parliament. 
In that house, it was held that a man of fortune - 
had no civil existence, unless he was in the house. 
The Ormeau interest carried with it six votes» 
The Ormeau interest constituted a little pariy ;. 
and it seemed impossible to the marquis%nd his 
father that any nmn ooftld feel engaged ,in the- 
active business of life, unless connected there- 
with by that wisp of straw called parliamentary 
infiuence. Nevertheless, the duke's simple ques- 
tion of " Have you no thoughts, my dear sir, of 
getting into the house V soundeid in the old gen- 
tleman's ears much as if his grace had said,, 
" When are you likely to be consecrated Arch- 
bishop of York 1" lie excuse^ himself, there- 
fore, with a laugh, won^ring how the Duke of 
Elvaston could possibly have fqnned so exag* 
gerated a notion of his consequence. 

" I tried to persuade our friend Mr. Gratwycke- 
to meet you here to-day," said the duke,^nciog: 
round a dinner-table of thirty people, and half 
afraid that the par^ might contain too many 
fox-hunters to be altogether agreeable to the In* 
dian veteran. <* But I fancv he has entirelvgiveft 
up dining out. At least, he would not hear of 
honouriog us at Ormeau." 

The colonel replied by a few words in confir* 
matioB of the supposition that old Gratwycke- 
had ceased to dine out of his own house : bat, 
while puzzlinff himself to recollect whetner it 
were gout or cnronic rheumatism, or simply that 
worst of distempers old age, by wnich poor Grat. 
had been disabled, his attention was arrested by 
a question addressed by the Marchioness of Cos- 
sington, beside whom he was seated, to his 
daughter-in-law, who sat nearly opposite. 

**My sister Devereux wro(e me word, last 
spring," said she, '' that all Rome was runniog- 
to Gibson's o/Mmt^ to see a magnificent bust, for 
which you had sat to him in. the character of 
Diana, the most beautiful of his works \ May 
I inquire whether you have brought over a cast 
of it 1 My father is one of Gibson's earUest pa- 
trons!" 

"Lady Devereux was in some degree nois^ 
taken," replied Mrs. Hamilton, greatly embar- 
rassed; but whether at having to give such an; 
explanation before a large party of strangers, or 
because conscious of guilt in the Henry Hamlyn> 
chapter, the colonel could not determine. " Gib^ 
son had an order for a gronp of Diana and Ca« 
listo, from Prince Wirzakin, a Russian noble,, 
who is doing wonders in Italy as a patron of th&^ 
arts. It occurred to him that my head mi^ht 
serve as a model for his principal figure; aiui 
having been a fy«quent visiter to his ateUer -with, 
Lati^ Burlington, I was happy to oUige him.. 
Such was the origin of the work. I should 
scarcely, otherwise, have had the presnmptioife 
to sit ibr my bust, in the character of a classical 
divinity!" added Mrs. Hamilton, with a smile. 

"You have told us the origin of the work," 
replied Lady Cossington. " But you must leave 
it.for me to add that (Ms t)eautifi;d head, when 
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£hiihed; extited ri^tnes among tlie Itdians, 
and that an enormous price was oStied for a 
copy of the bfist hj the kmg of BairaOia for the 
Glyptotheca." 

»' All this is fine news to w^, my dear !" cried 
the coton^, addressing^ in his turn, his daughtdr- 
ia-law. ** Why the plagae didn't you bring me 
home a copy ot this famous bnst 1 Vm no great 
jndge of tke arts; but I'm a warm admirer of 
the beauties of nature; eren where my whole 
heart is not enlisted in the object, as in the pres- 
ent ini^tance." 

** I knew you possessed a miniature of mej 
sir, and thought it miglM appear presttmptidn to 
return to England laden with such a very cutn- 
brouB trophy !*' replied Ellen. And i^ forth- 
with enteMd into conv^rsacion with her neigh- 
bour Lord Edwafd Sutton, a younger son of the 
duke, and travelled man, touching the state of 
sculpture in EMtope^ and the high- rank main- 
tained by English artists among their Gontinen&- 
ai brethren. When ne^t the colonel was able to 
catch a few words of their convocation, she was 
describing, in lai^age th^ did justice to the 
subject, the exquisite statue jtist completed by 
Geefs, for the tomb of Malibnm at Lacken, 
i^ich she had viisiled in her recent transit 
through Brussels. Tht unequalled beauty of 
the spirit of Harmoinr aseeaidjiig to its native 
skies, adorned with at! the ethiereai grace of that 
triumphant eA^./f«i^t7re, was aptly described. 
'< I had not bdfore^ conceived it possible,'' said 
Mr6. Hamiltcu, <' to impart to sudi a substance 
as mairbte the action of soaring. One knows not 
which most to adhiire in this beautiful work, 
the ecstatic and vapturous expression oi*the coun« 
tenaace, or the buoyancy ot the attitude.** 

The colonel was disappointed. There was no 
bringing her back fhmi this to a graduate of 
Cambridge, or a set of rooms in Trin. Coll. ! 

In the evening thete was inttsic^ musiti whi6h, 
to the Itaiianizdd ears of Afrs. Hamilton, sound- 
ed strangely enough. The Duke of Elvaston 
and his son were directors of the Ancient Con- 
cert and patrons of the Catch Club; and Han- 
del, Pupcell, Locke, Scarlatti, Bach, still found 
favour in their eats. The most modern music 
tolerated at Ormeau was the graceful shallow- 
ness of Mozart, the qu^s and quitks of Am^, or 
the tender nionotdny of Cimarbsa. 

With Lady Cbssington's admirable perform- 
ance of one c^ two of Handel's songs Ellen 
was unfejgnedly delighted ; but when the worthy- 
duke, his sons, and two or three habitual stagers 
at Ormeau, betook themselves to violins and vi- 
oloncellos, and jtoutdered a very leanwd sym- 
phony of Salomon's, she recurred to her Neapol- 
itan evenings of DonizfeUi, Bellini, itnd Merca- 
dante with a sigh that borrowed, piftrhaps, some 
sadness fh)m the personal reminiscenoes with 
which it was conndcled. 

Still, the evening was a very pleasant one. 
There was a whist-table in an adjoining draw- 
ing-room, so as to form no obstacle to the noise 
of the amateurs, or the conrersation of the anti* 
melodists ; among whom was the good colonel, 
who had actuallv beguiled Sir Robert Maitland 
from his favourite Purcell, to talk over Cahool 
and Dost Mohammed. The two veterans had 
established themselves in two oldftishioned chairs 
(which had probably been privy to arguments 
touching the War of the Succession, and the 
roancBuvres of Detlingen), to fight over the re- 
cent Indian campaign; and having this time 
found a Iriend to sympatMse in his iadignatioa 



agsinat ihe pdiey of &e Barl of dansawney; 
the colonel eould do no kssthan reward his new 
ally by bestowing the most patient aoention on 
an account now given by Sir Robert of a system 
he waa pursuing to reclaim a vast tract of laiid 
on his estates in the Hebrides^ chieftf with a 
view of bestowing employmem umu ai^ pvs^ 
venting the emigration of lua Highland tenants. 

< I fliatter myself w« haver done wonders-t'' said 
the old soidier ; *' and fdr these two winters pe^, 
I have had the comfoit of knowing- that sixty or 
eighty families had warm beds to lie on, and 
plenty of good food in th«ir stomachs, whoi be- 
fof«, had bacelv rags to-oover them or vietwdr 
to eat^! One sleeps the* «o«ader, my dear OokK 
jielt Hamilton, for sueb a consciousness How^<< 
ev«r, my agent wama me that I SHrst nol go^thr-* 
thei; than I can leel my^ way back i^in. 1 ha'v^ 
had four girh- to portion off; and my younger 
sdna have a right to afi «y hoardings. I anlf 
forced,' therefore, to crawly when I would mucfaf 
lu^r walk. How^yvtr, I have just received th9 
welcome news of some Bhurtpore priss^money^ 
to be paid off) so thero wtil be joy m GHttn Coil, 
and among the poor fellows at Usk. My daugh* 
ter Cossinifton is vevy angry with me because I 
talk of going up to town to-moirow to look allor 
it. But as I (jkm't visit London above onee in 
five years, I have no banker there^ and only my 
Edinburgh footors to managa my business- for 
me, who seareely understand that sort of thing* 
We are told that the way w have otir boots shin« 
is to be our own'shoebladks-; so I must even vex 
poor Flora, and raU it to town." 

** I Wish to Hea'ren Vd laiown it toother day» 
when I was in Lon^onl" cried the cokmel, 
" 'T^ronld have been a pleasttre for me to loote 
in at the lady House, or War Office, or ^^hewrv* 
er you^ve been tekrn^ to. 'Tis a thoasand pit- 
ies to leave this pleasant house and party to do 
What any< honest man m^t do for you 1" 

" Why, I should not be sotty to spare myself 
the joamey," replied the veteran* " I have an 
old wound that is too apt to trouble me if I be^ 
stir myself too much in cold weather, which is 
the reason Fm so sddoni aUeto come southward, 
and visit the girls. However, business must be 
done." 

"By George! I tiiink I could manage it for 
ye r* cried the colonel, elated by the idea. " I've 
a right-hand man o' my own, not to say a bosom 
friend as well as one of the warmest men in the 
city, who has managied such matter for mehadf 
a hundred times before." 

" Indeed 1" cried Sir Kobert MaiUand, alr^^y 
eitpandlng into tife kindest congeniality with his 
grayheaded brother soldier. 

^* 'Tis one o' the partners in HamljFU^s house ; 
a fellow M^lth a head long enough for a chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. At least / ought to say aa 
nmch to a nran- who sei:ures me five and a ^alf 
per cent, fat my money in times like these." 

" Paidi ! this is indeed a man worth inquiring 
after," cried Sir Robert. "I have long been in 
warn of s<Hne practical man, in London, who 
could give me a notion, at a pinch, of the stale 
of the money-market. I'm guardian to two dear 
girls, the orphans of an old Highland neighbour 
of mine, whose smalt portions a^ none the worse 
for having abided in my hands. But, as they 
are advancing into womanhood, I sometimes re- 
proach myself for not having done better for 
them ; and by a little management, and a friend 
at court, I have no doabt I might still make their 
Utile fium rounder^ before thoy are marriageable. 
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This WGuM be a gteat satistadion. Suppose, 
colonel, you give me a line to your wonder- 
working banker." 

«ril do better than that, if you'll allow me," 
said Colonel Hamilton. *' If you will make my 
excuses acceptable to the duke, I'll run up to 
town with you to-morrow ^Fve taken up the 
trick o' gadding lately, I think) ; and well go 
and say our say to Hamlyn, dine at the United 
Service, look in, if you l&e, at the pantomime, 
and be back again to dinner here the following 
day." 

" You take away my breath, my dear sir!" re- 
plied Sir Robert, not a little amused at his im- 
petuosity. "Though some years your junior, 
Vm not quite up to such electric movements! 
However, throw me in another four-and-twenty 
hours into the errand, and I^ your man, and 
most grateiiilly. You are here, I Know, till Mon- 
day. Leave your charming daughter-in-law, 
without fear or anxiety, to the care of Flora. I 
will go and talk it over with Lady Cossington 
and the duchess." 

Ool(mel Hamilton was, in fact, far Irom re- 
gretting an excuse for a second journey to town, 
without having to leave Ellen alone at the Man- 
or. Highly as he prized her society, it did not 
altogether console him for the loss of Mrs. Ham- 
lyn's severe and subdued companionship. The 
loftiness of character revealed in the thoughtful 
brow of his daughter-in-law often repressed upon 
his lips those familiar pleasantries which were 
sure to find an echo in Lydia's girlish laugh, or 
meet with smiling indulgence from her mother. 
He wanted to see them both again. He wanted 
to congratulate Mrs. Hamlyn on the submission 
of her son Henry, and ascertain whether the 
Toung Cantab had been more irank with her in 
nis avowal of acquaintance with Ellen than El- 
len to himself of her intimacy with hian. 

Between a friendly visit to Cavendish Square, 
and a business visit to Lombard-street, his little 
excursion to the metropolis was likely to be ex- 
clusively devoted to the Hamlyns. 



CHAPTER XVL 
*' Such men ate dangerous." 

Shaksfbaki. 

RiCHASD Hamlyn was, as it has been already 
asserted, as absolute in his firm as Richard Cceur 
de Lion at the head of his army. His nominal 
parmer had not crossed the threshold of the 
i»unting-house for years ; and over his subordi- 
nates, the active partner exercised all the influ- 
ence arising from a character of the highest in- 
^rity, and eminent ability as a man of busi- 
:mss. For the probity of the counter is distin- 
guishing as the honour of knightly spurs; and 
Sie pen of Hamlyn the banker was glorious as 
the lance of Bayard. 

Whenever a hitch occurred in the progress of 
business, the clerk in perplexity had only to ask 
five minutes' conversation with the head of the 
house, and all was unravelled, the funds in de- 
mand were forthcoming, and the question in sus- 
pense decided. 

Few bankers' clerks have leisure to inquire 
more curiously into the private aflTairs of their 
principals than regards the due payment of their 
salaries and the replenishment or the till. All 
that the establishment in Lombard-street knew 
or cared to know about those of the Hamlyns, 
. wap, that they were very opulent people, whOse 



wealth, aided by the 8tr(»g and speculative mind 
of Richard, was always on the increase ; and the 
quill-drivers were accordingly happy, overbear- 
ing, and self-sufficient, as it becomes the clerk* 
hood of a thriving house to be. 

Still, there was one among them, Spilsby (the 
baldheaded clerk, to whom the " widder o' John 
Parley, o' Lemon-Tree Yard," had been turned 
over by his master), who had a somewhat 
shrewder eye and more calculating mind than 
the rest. To Mm there were peculiarities in Mr. 
Hamly n 's mode of keeping the accounts. There 
were evidences of mistrust in his mode of re- 
ceiving the dividends and disposing of the se- 
curities of the house, unsatisfactory to one who 
conceived that nearly twenty years of diligent 
service ought to have placed him nearer on a 
level with the head or heart of his employer. 

His suspicions on these points once awaken- 
ed, he had no hesitation in profiting by the fa- 
cilities afibrded by ius situation to pursue a va- 
riety of trifling investigations to wnich he had 
never hitherto. given a mom^t's attention ; or, 
rather, to which, had he been on more confiden- 
tial terms with his master, he would not have 
permitted himself to direct his notice more than 
comported with his duty to the firm. But, on 
the very first occasion of his placing his finger 
on one of the suspected spots, Mr. Hamlyn had 
taken him up so haughtily, and imposed upon 
him so vexatious and dimcuU an account to 
wind up, in order to direct his attention else- 
where, tnat Spilsby, instead of being grieved that 
the firm should have occasion to condescend to 
artifices, and zealous to assist their temporizing, 
was resolved to wait with patience, but pursue 
with perseverance, the substantiation of ms, sus- 
picions. 

But the mistrust of Richard Hamlyn was now 
also awakened. He had not the slightest doubt 
the head-clerk was more than half aware that 
all'was not well with the concern; and his agony 
of anxiety to discover to what extent SpSsby 
was enlightened, was torture indeed ! Every 
day, as he passed through the banking-house, 
his first glance was directed towards the bald- 
headed clerk. Every evening, when they left 
off business, his first care, when the keys were 
delivered to him, w^ to examine the eyes of 
Spilsby, to discover whether anything had trans- 
pired-^whether a triumphant expression gleam- 
ed under his overhanging brows— or whether 
despondency depressed the comers of his mouth. 
A domestic traitor, such as this, was a million 
of tinges more to be dreaded than the Italian gos- 
sipings of Ellen Hamilton and Sir Roger Bur« 
lington's widow. 

As is usual in such cases, the object of ap- 

?rehension soon became aware of his power, 
^'hough unable to penetrate to the root of the 
matter, or surmise the exact source of the ir- 
regularities which placed his employer in fear 
of investigation, Spilsby saw that he had, at any 
moment, the means oi discomposing the self- 
possession of Mr. jHamljm, by a certain dry 
sneer, accompanying his manifesto of the pros- 
perous state of their assets. He had only to fix 
nis eye searchingly and insolently on his master, 
when announcii^ a large deposite, to render 
Richard Hamlyn's countenance infirm, and his 
answers incoherent. 

All this was anguish to^the banker. His pride 
in Lombard-street autocracy was altogether de- 
stroyed. He could not stir, speak, write, move, 
but he fancied himself under the surveillance of 
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Spilsbv. Dtuing the private conversations held 
in his back-room^ he alwavs pictured to himself 
. the ear of the baldheaded clerk affixed to the 
keyhole ; and when alone with him, sometimes 
felt inspired with a gladiator-like desire to spring 
upon him and crush out of the offender's breast 
the extent of his knowledge and detections. He 
lost his cool shrewdness and common powers 
of calculation whenever Spilsby was present. 
With the eye of the baldheaded clerk fixed upon 
him, Hamlyn was no longer able to combine 
the mysteries of Austrian Scrip and London 
Omnium. Othello's occupation was ^ne ! 

Meanwhile, every step of self-possession ceded 
by the banker was a step of advance to Spilsby. 
The life of the clerk becaq^e one of prying and 
groping, surmise and scrutiny. Atone moment 
he fancied he had discovered an immense defi- 
ciency in the Exchequer securities of the firm. 
But the trap had been laid for him by Hamlyn, 
in order to detennine whether he were or were 
not engaged in investigating the private afifairs 
of his empk)yers ; and no sooner had he hinted, 
with due deprecation, his fears that Mr. Hamlyn 
had been made the victim of some knavery, than 
the banker quietly produced the missing securi- 
ties, and knew as well how to inteipret.the crest- 
fallen surprise of Sj)ilsby as he haa before inter- 
preted his ill-disguised and contemptuous ex- 
ultation. 

From that moment the baldheaded clerk be- 
came stem in his purpose of detection. He saw 
that his suspicions had been understood and 
jQrustrated by the superior cunning of his em- 
ployer; and fh>m his knowledge of the deter- 
mined character of Hamlyn, was satisfied that 
he would spare no pains to destroy the man 
who had dared uplift the veil conceahng his gan- 
grened member. It had, in short, become a 
strife for life or death of character between the 
two. Though retaining towards each other the 
external courtesies becoming their mutual posi- 
tion, the looks of each spoke daggers. They 
often conversed together smilingly of the weath- 
er, when each was thoroughly aware that the 
other would willingly denounce him to the 
world— the law — the jail — the hangman ! 

Such was the intimate position of the man 
who was entertaining ambassadors and home 
.secretaries at his table, and commanding the 
cheers of the House of Commons! 

It was after enduring, as he would have borne 
the fangs of a rattlesnake, the furtive glances of 
Spilsby, while passing through the counting- 
house to his pnvate room, at his usual early 
lu)ur, one fine morning in February, that Rich- 
ard Hamlyn, on seating himself before his desk 
io examine a file of letters marked private, and 
a series of slips sent in for inspection for the 
cashier, sank back in his chair, incapable of 
givi|ig his attention to the smallest of these doc- 
uments ; so deeply was he moved by the poison- 
ous smile which had traversed the face of Spils- 
by, on perceiving his entrance. Like Haman, 
he woiiUd willingly have issued orders at that 
moment ibr the construction of a gibbet fifty cu- 
bits high, to exterminate the Mordecai oif his 
abhorrence. 

At that moment a card was sent in to him re- 
quiring attention. Miss Cresswell, for the last 
ten years the governess of his daughters, and for 
the last six montha absent, on leave, with her 
family in Ireland (at the express entreaty of 
Colonel Hamilton), having just arrived in town 
by the mail, had thought proper to wait upon 



her patron in the city, believing the family to be 
still at Dean Park, for instructions and greetteg 
on her road ; that is, for rudiments of instructimi 
in the financial line, in return for all the geog- 
raphy and use of the globes she had lavished 
on Lydia and Harriet. To accord the interview 
requested, was no gratuitous sacrifice on the part 
of the banker; for poor Miss Cresswell bad 
been one of the most passive instruments in his 
hands, regarding him, in the awestruck venera- 
tion of her heart, as a politician little inferior to 
Mettemich, and a financier superior to all the 
Rothschilds of all the capitals m Europe. By 
long experience, therefore, Mr. Hamlyn was 
aware that he could silence hei by a word, and 
dismiss her by a nod. 

But he was not prepared fot the changes ^* 
fected in an Irish nature by a renewal of the cor* 
dialities of an Irish home ! The poor little de* 
pendant, so long refrigerated by the proprieties^ 
of Cavendish Square, was now thawea into a 
human being. For six whole months the hum- 
ble governess had been thinking and feeling for 
herself, tilL at the last, "she spoke with her 
tongue." Hamlyn would very much rather she 
would have held it; for he was ill prepared, just 
then, to bear with idle talking. He was in no 
humour for her rhap^ies, scarcely even in a 
humour for her gratitude. The arrival, at that 
moment, of the fussy little woman, excited by 
the pros^ct of rejoining her beloved pupils, was 
like the importunate buzzing of a gnat round the ^ 
head of a traveller who is lying on his guard in 
ambush against the attack of a lion. 

" The kmdness you have always «hown me, 
sir " said she, after a long preamble about hoping 
to nave merited his esteem and good opinion by 
her conscientious devotion to the care of the 
minds, morals, manners (geography and the use 
of the globes included), of his daughters, << im- 
boldens me to intrude upon your valuable time, 
with a few questions relating to interests exclu- 
sively my own. Mr. Joseph Cresswell, my un- 
cle, sir (I fancy I have berore apprized you that 
I have an uncle an eminent legal practitioner^ 
that is, a thriving attorney in Limerick), has 
always been in the habii of receiving and in- 
vesting the amount of my stipend, transmitted 
through your hands, sir, to his credit in La- 
touche's bank. These little savings, sir. thanks 
to your generosity and the indulgence nitn which 
Mrs. Hamlyn favours my prudent parsimony by 
her disregard to—" 

Hamlyn groaned in spirit at the prolixity of 
the professional phrase-maker. 

"In short, sir,** resumed Miss Cress#ell, per- 
ceiving his impatience, " I am now mistress of 
a sum little short of one thousand pound»-~a 
considerable one, indeed, when it is considered 
that 1 came into your house a penniless young 
woman, with nothing to depend upon but my 
own industry and abilities for my future support 
in life. I ask your pardon for detaining you, sir, . 
but I am eommg to the point. My uncle is ad- 
vancing in years, and being about to dispose of 
his business, has suggested it to me that (the- 
various members of my fkadly being far better 
ofif than myself) I should sink the fStle capital; 
in question in a life annuity." 

" A very prudent suggestion !" observed the 
banker, still seeing beibre him, interposed be- 
tween his eyes and the little prim, skinny face of 
Miss Cresswell, the significant smile and pene- 
trating eyes of the clerk, so that the phantom al- 
most deprived him of his reasoning powers. 
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' " My aftcl6 Jod«ph aBaotes me, air, that tMa 
aort of business is more practicable, that is, more 
sternly practicable io X^don ; that a voidirom 
jgu to your man of business would procure me 
some lavourable occasion for a safe investment \ 
land, as. a piieparatory step to the proposition, he 
is <i^irotts ox xemHtiPg to you, tor my benefit, 
4be whole amount of (he small sum in question. 
U; therefbie, I am. not ^king too .great a lib- 
erty—" 

" My dear madam, there is no serrice in my 
power to jender you which you hare not the 
fallest right to claim at my hands/' said Ham* 
lyn, much reliered^ and in his blandest accents. 
^^Yonr inestimaUe services to- my daughters, 
your judicious watchfulness over their eduea- 
tion, entitles yoa>to my utn^ost gratitude and re- 
apect." Th^n, .as if satiifified that he had repaid 
iier, sentence for sentence, fudge by fudge, he 
4rew forth from the blottingTbook a quire of offi- 
cial-looking note-paper, .and indited to his so- 
jUcitor, Mr. Crossman, of the firm of Croeaman 
and Slack, of New riorfolkrstreet, a recom- 
mendation of the. bearer to his utmost consid- 
.^ration, and begging that the professional ser- 
vices rendered .her might be placed to Ms awn 
.account. 

This act of munificence, if. probably intended 
9fi a ^tmiptet d^adieu to curtail the somewhat 
lengthy negoMatiotts of the prolix wholesale 
dealer in. Linddey Murray's Entii«. failed of ef- 
i^ct. Under the influence of reUer jlhmi the op- 
pression of six-and-eightpences to an amottnt 
untold, poor Mi^ Cresswell burst forth into ben- 
.potions and jejoicings still more diflTuse. 

*' Tbisgencurosity is no more than I might htt^e 
^expected, sir," said she, '* from your father's son. 
My uncle Joseph was saying to me the other 
day (when congpratulating me on my good Htx- 
. tune.m maiutainipg for so many years my place 
in your estabUshment and^ood opinion), that, 
when he had occasion to visit the English me- 
tropolis, on btt^iae9s,.thirty vears ago, the Aame 
of Walter Hamlyn was a by-wora for all that 
:Was disUnguished in wiorih^ probity, and intelU- 
,^ence. My poor unele, sir, had once a money 
. tFansacUo^ with the late. Mr. .Hamlyn, which 
: left an ioefiaceable impression on his mind. 
.I^^arly about the 9ame time he had an audience 
of the late Mr. Pitt, and declares that, of the 
twp,. iMr. Hamljm, :0f l^ornhnrd-street, , struck 
,him.as 1;^y fa^ the.mofi^ .competent man of the 
two." 

Xipnger th^.goveme^s wo^ld have spoken, and 
far longer would. JJftmlyn hanre llstewd; vfor 
.praise bestotwiBd nponthe name and memory of 
nis father w.a^ in his ears^as the charming of 
^ cKarmer. FiU^ reyerence constituted. thd^ 
,aple redeeming >fictue of his liie; and no sooner 
4id.^ss Cxesswell treat of the late. banker as 
siiperior to Mr. Pitt, than .he began t» regard Aier 
.as superior to Miss Edgeworth. But at thatmo- 
ment, the .face of Spilsbiy, the. jeal, subsMtntJal 
,3pilsby, peerfsd into the room, requesting to 
ape^k with Mr. HaoUyn. 
! There was nothing unusual in his. voice. or 
djpie^t; yctauch was the, nervous trepidation of 
Hamlvn under existing influences, that he seem- 
ed to hear in those simple words a mysterious 
.4isinimciation. 

'.',Mrs. Hamlyn is expecting you every mo- 
ment in Cavendish Square, where I shall have 
.the pleasure o^seeing you this evening," said he, 
.by way of dismissal to the governess, who in- 
atantly gathered up lier gloves, velvet bag, and 



umbrella, for a hasty exit ; on which Spilsby no 
longer hesitated to acquaint the agitata! banker 
that ''Colonel Hamilton and a gentleman wore 
waiting for him without" 

Inexpressibly relieved, HanUyn desired they 
might be instantly shown in ; then, ere there was 
time for the execmion of his order, hurried into 
the counting-hoose. with outspread hands, to 
welcome the most highly valued of his friends, 
and receive an introduction to Sir Robert Mait- 
land. Another moment and all three were seat- 
edin the banker's room; where Colonel Hamii* 
ton, with his usual aptitude for rushing in me- 
dias res, was already in the midst of his Ormeaa 
chapter of politics and finance. 

'*If you've heard lately from Watty, you didn't 
expect to see me here to-day, I calculate, my 
dear Hamlyn V cried he. ** You scarcely fan- 
cied me likely to leave my quarters in a land 
overflowing with milk and honey, to run up 
caxe-crazing to Lon'on, to iMPeakmy head against 
your strong boxes 1 But I've brought jrou a 
friend, that is, a good customer, which is the 
best kind o' triend"-<who wants you to put him 
in the way you put all the rest of us, of finding 
five-and-twenty shillings in a guinea." 

Richard Hamlyn, at present ignorant with 
whom he had to deal in the stranger, and scarce- 
ly hoping that Providence would supply him 
with a second open-handed old soldier knowing 
no more of business than a dirtouch-box, felt 
rather nervous at the effect these preposterous 
announcements might have on his new client f 
and, accordingly, began inquiring after the health 
of Mrs. Robert Hamilton, with a view of elicit- 
ing geneial particulars sespecting his visiter. 

The attempt prospered. While the stranger 
assisted Colonel Hamilton in replying to Uie 
banker, by allusions, to the care of^his daughter. 
Lady Cossington, under which Mrs. Hamilton 
was residing at Ormeau Castle, Hamlyn. was 
enchanted to find that he had to deal with Sir 
Robert Maitland. 

Few things would have gratified him mote 
thanlhenoUce of the Duke and Duebess of £1- 
vaston, as a set^ofi* to the insolence of the Hyde. 
Under the fosterage of Ormeau, he might still 
look down upon Barlow of Alderham, defy 
Gratwycke of Ccratwycke,.aiid stand his ground 
against the united squirearchy of the eonnty. 
Nothing, in short, more desiraUe io him than 
the ;acifuaintanee Of the stranger, by obliging 
whom it was possible to secure the gratitude of 
Lady Cossington, and the future favoiv of the 
Elvastons^ 

By the time Sir Robert had half explained 
his views, Hamlyn was taking down notes of 
his BhurtoQorckiiros..sugge6tmg a oectificate, 
by affidavit, of his life, a power of attorney en- 
titling Hamlyn and Co. to receive, and under- 
taking to manage the wiiole business forhim at 
the several periods at which the priz&anoney 
was toi)e madQ payable to the claimants. 

The money-interests of Sir Robert's wards 
were coaaidered with equal alacdty ; the quaa- 
iion of the reclaimed lands with de&renciBi in- 
terest. 

" I perfectly remember the bill for the sea- 
endosureaof Olen Coil being brought before the 
House," said Mr. Haml^ *a was even on 
the Committee for the Improvement and Benefit 
of the Western Islands, in whidi the ameliora- 
tion of the Maitland estates was brought under 
the notioe. of Parliament. Your factor, a Mr. 
M^Caualey, a very superior man, was examin* 
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."^d; mud infinite credit did he do both to himself 
and bis employer." 

" God bless my sonl f to think of your having 

. been present at poor M'Causley's examination, 
of which I have since heard no end \" exclaim- 
ed Sir Robert. " A most curious coincidence, 
my dear Colonel Hamilton 1 How little I ima- 
gined that your friend, Mr. Hamlyn, had ever 
£e£U^ mention of my poor fellows at Glen Coil 1 
Well, to be sure, the ramifications of business, 
in this commercial country, ace a most astound- 
ing thing !" 

" I remember deeply regretting at the time, 
jDj dear sir," resojoaed the banker, with increas- 
-ed and increasing suavity, << that I had not the 
honour of your acquaintance, or that of some 
member of yonr family, in order to suggest to 
you the feasibility and great advantage to all 
parties of establishing at Usk a company not 
only Jbr the burning of kelp, but for the manu- 
facture of iodine, on the Konigsburg system-^a 
mineral the value aud importance of which is 
becoming daily more appreciated in Great Brit- 

^ain and the British colonies." 

The two old soldiers were becoming every 
moment more impressed by the legislative per- 

■ spicacity of the banker ; who now proceeded to 

'examine and cross-examine Sir Robert Malt- 
land touching the nature and c^abilities of his 
Highland property; till the veteran began al- 
most to fancy that the ne$^egg he had been keep- 
ing so snug for the benefit of the more impover- 
ished portion of his clan, was a golden egg at 
the least; and that he should be a goose unless 
he brooded it with the steadiest incubation. 

Suddenly interrupting himaelf, as if recalling 
to mind, on mention of Bhurlpoor, the interest 
experienced by the two soldiers in the affairs 
of India, he asked leave to examine one of the 
letters marked private and confidential, which 
-was lying on his table when he arrived ; the 
handwriting of which apprized him thai it pn>- 
' ceeded from an individual occupying a place of 
trust in the India House, to whom he paid large 
. dmtcewrs for priority of information on the ar- 
rival of the mails; and, lo! as he had ardently 
.hoped might prove the case, the letter in his 
hand announced most important intdligenee, 
only to be made public in the evening papers. 
Both Colonel Qamilton and Sir Robert were en- 
japtured. They were of an age when pnbUc 
txiews acquires threefold im|)ortaBce. Om men, 
in proportion as their participation in wordly 
pleasures slackens, seem to take double delight 
\m tidings of sieges, insurreeticxis, earthquakes, 
treaties, or declarations of war, as if conscious 
that the ni^t is approaching when no noan shall 
work; that a time is at hand when even the 
"** Times" newspaper ahall manosuvre its col- 
umns for them in vain. 

&e their glee had abated at heafiag of a petty 
victory on the borders of Tfttary, important only 
as likely to raise the price of consols from 7A 
to 74i Hamlyn exprosyed his oame^ desire that, 
instead of returning into the country by the four 
o'clock train as they threatened, now that their 
business was accomplished, they would do him 
the hcmour of dining w^th him in Cavendish 
jSqaare, He expected a few friends, he said— 
^ one or two renuuskably pleasant men. It would 
^afford him sincere pleasure to enable these gen- 
tlemen to make an acquaintance so interesting 
to all the friends of humanity, as that of Sir Ro- 
\»n Maiiland, of Glen Coil. 
The old geaecal was almost bewitched by 



soeh flattering isaetion of adulation ; and tba 
colonel desired no better. For they had arrived 
late the preceding evening, and as yet accom- 

Slished none of their projects in Lcmdon, excejyt 
ining at the club, and looking in at the panto- 
mime ; and Colonel Hamilton was really anxi- 
ous for a little private conversation with his 
friend, the banker's wife, ere he returned to the 
country. 

The consent of both, ^refore, was readily 
<rii>tained. 

" Upon my life, I never met with apleasanter 
or more sensible man I" exclaimed Sir Robert, 
as they drove back to the West End. 

" A very remarkable man, sir— >a man of such 
general information ! A son in the Blues, I 
think you say 7 Glad to hei^r it ! One of the 
finest regiments in the service! I like to see a 
man who has. been grinding down his own life 
and spirits at the desk, have the pluck to put his 
boy into a crack regiment, to wear triumphant- 
ly in the worid the trophies of his Other's hum- 
bler labours. , Vm pleased at the thoughts of our 
dinner, my dear colonel. It has not often fallen 
in my way to be behind the scenes of Mr. Ham- 
lyn's order of society. I shall be really glad to 
witness the domestic life of so important a body 
as the mercantile aristocracy of this commer- 
cial metropolis." 

Had Lord Dartford been present, he would 
certainly have rewarded with a "near, hear, 
hear!" the pompous manifesto of the worthy old 

feneral, wno had scarcely an idea beyond the 
orizon of the Highlands. Bu^ even the mar- 
quis would have admitted it to be singular 
enough, that at half-past seven that day. Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir Robert Maitland, K.C.B., 
should be accompanying to dinner to a house 
he had never entered before, a friend of whose 
existence he had been ignorant three days pre- 
ceding. Such, however, was the familiarizing 
charm attached to the btmh^mmie of Colonel 
Hamilton, that nothing seemed strange in the 
arrangement^to any of the parties concerned. 

They were the first to arrive, for the colonel 
was eager to shake hands with Mrs. Hamlyn 
and her daughter; and while he entered eagerly 
into c<mversation. in a low voice with the form^, 
touching, the news she.wae receiving fjpom Cam- 
brid^, Sir Robert good-naturedly replied to 
Lydia's inquiries concerning the recent news of 
the Onneau hounds, and the sport enjoyed by 
her brother. She said nothing, of course, of that 
enjoyed by the Marquis of Dairtford; but as the 
two young men weie« now s^dom a hundrod 
yards asunder, it was probable that all that was 
good for Peter, in her solicitudes, was also good 
for Paul 

The buiker, unprepared for the prematuoe 
visit of his new acquaintanee, and having ar- 
rived late from the House . of Commons, to 
which he had made a harried visit in the inte- 
rim, appearrd in the drawing-room just as the 
eardage of the succeeding comer drove up to 
the door; and Sir Robert, while shaking hands 
with his agreeable host, now traBsformed from 
the deedy city drudge into the well-dressed, saA- 
ling, assiduous man of the world, fnlly antici- 
pated from the bustle the amiouncement of some 
brother-merchant^aome Baring, Robarts, Smith, 
Drummond, or EU>are. But, to* his great sur- 
prise, the guest announced was one of the lead- 
ing members of the Tory cabinet! Lord Craw- 
ley shortly followed. Then came Flimflam, the 
reviewer, by way of sippet to the sa^out; then, 
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the Earl of Hanringford, a nobleman who might 
have worn a professor's gown had he not been 
bom to a peers robes; then, the Earl and Count* 
ess of Rocherwood ; and, lastly, two men rarely 
seen out of the House of Commons — one of 
them a learned lawyer, whom Plimflam accu- 
sed of living within the rules of the Temple, and 
only being suffered to go out by a day-rule. 

The K.C.B. was a little surprised. He could 
almost have fancied himself m the lordly circle 
of Ormeau, except that he soon heard the arts 
and sciences, and politics, which, though neither 
an art nor science, possess the power of crush- 
ing and extinguishing them all, discussed under 
the banker's roof with My times the connaissance 
de cause that ever enlightened such arguments at 
the table of his grace the father-in-law of his 
daughter. Sir Robert Maitland began to dis- 
cover that bankers of London were a race as 
distinct from the bankers of the "gude town" as 
Highlaoders from Lowlanders ; or that they had 
altered strangely during hi^ absence from Eng- 
land, fighting her battles in the peninsulas of 
India and Spain. 

Still less could he have imagined himself at 
the table of the Duke of Elvaston, when they ar- 
rived in the dining-room. Hamlyn, like all who 
have their way to make in society, was a pro- 
fessed dinner-giver, and studied the vocation as 
a science. 

On his refined board, the lordly sirloin, so dear 
to the Duke of Elvaston and Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley, would have been out of place. But his 
fish course had been pronounced by the greatest 
epicure extant to be tne most perfect in London ; 
and the finest of the many fine gentlemen who 
honoured Walter Hamlvn with their company 
had been heard to say, that, though there might 

be finer plate and a vaster hcak at D House, 

S— - House, or B House, nothing could 

exceed the elegant savoir vivre of Cavendish 
Square. It was the very boudoir of the temple 
of gastronomy. 

Sir Robert, as became his age atid calling, was 
fond of a good glass of wine, and fancied that 
the cellars at Ormeau afforded him glorious oc- 
casion for the indulgence of such a taste. But 
he now found himself nonplussed. Claret was 
, no longer Claret, nor Burgundy Burgundy ; so 
various was the nomenclature, and so numerous 
the flavours under which eacn of his favourite 
wines pretendted to recommend itself to his no- 
tice ! He found that even Moselle was a hpuse 
divided against itself; and that Champagne, like 
man, in its time played many parts — 

Wearing strangle shapea, and bearing many namei. 

But the old man was not partial to innova- 
tions ; and the iced pineapple water, handed 
round between the courses, was, in his opinion, 
a wretched substitute for the lime-punch of his 
own Glasgow ; and when the dessert came on 
table, the difficulty of deciding between the re- 
ality of the iced-cream finits lyii^ cold and de- 
ceptions cm their napkins, and ^e splendid 
prize-fruit, fresh from the forcing houses of Dean 
Park, put him out of conceit even with the gi- 
gantic strawberries and cherries before him. 

Meanwhile, pleasant greetings had taken place 
bet^ween Lord Crawley imd the old worthy of 
Burlington Manor, who was not slow to claim 
the congratulations of the Home Secretary on 
the early verification of his predictions respect- 
ing the Indian war. 

" I own I agreed with you in believing that 



the thing was nearly over,'' re^^ied his loaedsiap^ 
gayly, " seeing that the newspaper-press had ta- 
ken to designating it as * interminable.' Ever 
while you live, mistrust the cut-and-dry phrases 
of leading articles, which are mere tubs for the 
whale. The 'designs of Russia,* for instance !^. 
For the last thirty years have these phrase- 
merchants been accusing Russia of 'designs 1^ 
Russia, whose policy is the coarsest, most per- 
emptory, and most insolently straightforwara in 
the world ! As if, were Russia cunning enough, 
to Aave designs, she would not be shrewd enough 
to prevent their becoming the fable of Europe !'*" 

" Perhaps," interposed Flimflam, " she may 
be aware of the advantages of a bad reputation,, 
and assume the part of a plotter in order to dis- 
concert the machinations of other cabinets ; just 
as people circulate reports at Christmas of hav- 
ing the typhus fever or smallpox in their coun- 
try neignbourhood, to discourage the intended 
visits of their friends." 

Sir Robert gazed with amazement on the little - 
man, whom he alone of all the party did not 
know to be a professional diner-out, engaged, 
like the pyrotechnist of a public fiSte, for the 
discharge of squibs and crackers ; and, taking 
Flimflam's assertion to the letter, expressed a 
doubt that might have become the lips of my 
uncle Toby, whether there existed a true-bom. 
Englishman capable of inhospitality so flagrant. 
This was glorious to the wit, who thereby earn- 
ed an ane(xlote of provincial simplicity to be re- 
tailed at his next dinner-party: embellishing, of 
course, the simple assertion of the general with 
a broad Scotch accent, that wouki have made 
the fortune of a low comedian at the Surrey 
theatre. 

Perceiving by this sortie^ and the spirit with 
which it was backed by Colonel Hamilton, that 
there were country gentlemen at table, Flimflam 
now put forth the strength which often failed 
him m company with men of Lord Crawley's 
shrewdness and knowledge of the world, of the 
technical memory of the /jlever Templar, who 
was apt to place people somewhat unceremoni- 
ously m the witness-Dox, and the grave ratioci- 
naciousness of the Earl of Harringford, who re- 
duced all things, from a new mineral to a new 
pun, to analysis and demonstration. Assuming, 
from that moment, his real part in the play, 
which was that of an indifierent mezzotint copy 
of the great Sidney Smith, satisfied to retail in 
society not frequented by the clerical wit the 
pungencies which told all the better for the 
aplomb with which they were rehearsed by the 
stepfather of the joke. 

"I suppose you heard what Sidney Smith 
said the other night 1" was, however, as fair- 
dealing an indication of the source oi his bor^ 
motSy as the name of Cousins or Doo inscribed 
on the comer of one of Lawrence's or Wilkie's 
pictures, as circulated print- wise through millions 
of hands, by comparison with the treasured ori- 
ginal; and people like the Rotherwoods were as 
thankful to the dapper little gentleman who pro- 
cured them an opportunity of hearing what 
"Mr. Smith had said so amusingly about the 
island of Hong Kong," as to the martyr who 
sleeps in a leathern suit at the tops of trees in 
Mexico to preserve himself from beasts and rep- 
tiles of prey, in order to provide orchideous plants 
for the conservatories of lords and ladies. 

All this time, while the two old soldiers sat 
listening open-mouthed to the echoed facetiae of 
what they conceived to be a revived edition of 
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MiP. Joseph Miller, Hamlrn was noting, unno- 
ticed, the countenance of Lord Crawlev, from 
whom, for the first time in the course of their po- 
litical acquaintance, he had written the prece- 
ding day to ask a favour. From his long expe- 
rience in deciphering the hieroglyphics oi the hu- 
man countenance, the banker fancied he should 
be able to foresee as readily as the teller of a di- 
vision the " ay" or " no" of the official, in the 
courtly smile assumed to cover a negative, or the 
forced unconcern purporting to neutralize the 
dignity of conferrmg a favour. Between the 
Plombiferes and its accompanying glass of 
Malmsey, Richard Hamlyn flattered himself 
that the intentions of the Home Secretary would 
betray themselves. 

Nevertheless, the practised Crawley ate, drank, 
and digested, with a fa6e as inexpressive as a 
whited wall; and Lord Harringford might as 
well have attempted to work a problem upon the 
constellated dried cherries on the surface of the 
Nesselrode pudding before him, as the anxious 
solicitor to infer anything concerning the success 
of his suit from the blank countenance of the 
great man. 

Nor were matters more lucent when the ladies 
and servants disappeared.. The circle narrow- 
ed, and the jokes grew broader. The two offi- 
cials whispered together, the templar grew strong 
and pungent as a summer radish, the Earl of 
Harringford snored, and Colonel Hamilton and 
Sir Robert Maitland mentally whispered their 
regrets that the real Simon Pure, the edUio prin- 
ceps of Sidney Smith, had not been laid before 
them that day, instead of the flimsv fellow who 
represented him much as the fiddle and harp 
mangling one of Rossini's overtures for the dis- 
traction of the passengers in a Ramsgate steam- 
er represent the orchestra of Her Majesty's The- 
atre. Yet still Hamlyn made no advance in his 
discoveries; and, with his usual tact, exerted 
himself to prose plausiblv on, through a long 
series of social truisms ana political surfaceisms, 
as a man is privileged to do at the head of his 
own table, in order to disguise his watchfulness : 
trusting that, while assisting the digestion of the. 
Earl of Rotherwood by the emission of a dulcet 
morality such as daily forwarded his lordship's 
evening nap at Rotherwood Castle, under the 
care of his domestic chaplain, he mi^ht also 
catch Lord Crawley nappmg by throwmg him 
off his guard. 

If unsuccessful in this object, his eloquence 
was not wholly thrown away. The colonel and 
the general listened with their eyes, ears, and 
mouths; and at the close of every neatly-turned 
sentence, nodded approvingly to each other, as 
much as to say, " With such men as this in Par- 
liament, how can the affairs of the country go 
amiss ! Long live the Conservative interest and 
the Constitution ! Long live Church and State, 
army and navy, the queen and the British Gren- 
adiers !" 

" There*s a head to settle a frontier treaty for 
you !" murmured Colonel Hamilton to Sir Rob- 
ert, who had been tasting a fifth kind of claret. 

" There's a conscience to intrust with our lives 
and liberties, our consols and exchequer-bills i" 
was the rejoinder, or thereabout, of the K.C.B., 
who was topping up with curaujoa. And by the 
time they reachai tne drawing-room, both were 
in that mdod of ineffable content produced by the 
digestion of a dinner too perfect to engender re- 
morse in the stomach by the fumes of the mel- 
lowest of wine and mildest oi sophistryr At 
M 



that moment, had either of them had in his pock-- 
et twenty thousand lacs of rupees for invest- 
ment, he would have placed it m the hands of" 
Hamlyn the banker with as little hesitation as iw 
those of St. Paul. 

Bv the peculiar manner in which Lord Craw- 
ley looked about him as they traversed the hail- 
to go to coffee, as if to ascertain that his great- 
coat and servants were in attendance for imme- 
diate departure so soon as he should have mad&- 
his bow to his hostess, Hamlyn perceived that 
there was some serious call on the time of the- 
minister; that he was going either to a cabinet 
council or the opera. Hoping to nail him ^s^ 
they proceeded together up stairs, while Ham- 
ilton and Maitland paused to admire a princety- 
stand of exotics on the landing-place, he attempt- 
ed to enter into conversation. 

" Flimflam was not as good as usual to-day !''' 
said he, in the apologetic tone in which a host, 
alludes to a bottle of corked claret. '♦ Flimflam* 
never tdls in a party where he has no confeder- 
ate to whom to throw the ball. He requires a. 
chum, just as a juggler requires his clo^in.. 
Flimflam cannot cany off a party on his single- 
shoulders." , 

'' I believe he is an able man in his profes- 
sion," observed Lord Crawley, vacantly, attach- 
ing no more importance to a man so politically 
uninfluential as Flimflam than to Ramsay the 
butler. Then , as they entered the drawing-room 
together, he drew off his host towards an inner 
boudoir, where a fire was blazing, and the caric- 
atures of H. B, lying scattered, for the recrea- 
tion of loungers ^ aware that a Ute-^-tite in which 
one of the Wes is that of a secretary of state, is 
as sacred from intrusion as the tite-a-tHe of a 
pair of engaged lovers. 

" I need not tell you, my dear Hamlyn," said 
he. opening the palaver in an off-hand way,. 
'Hnat I gave immediate attention to the object 
of your letter of yesterday. I am half^clined 
to quarrel with you, by-the-way, that the first 
thing you have ever asked me to attempt for 
you shouW lie so thoroughly out of my depart- 
ment as to afford any possibility of failure. Con- 
sulships, as you are well aware, lie wholly at. 
the disposal of the Foreign Office. Neverthe- 
less, as you justly observed in your note, my in- 
terference might exercise a secondary influence:, 
and I therefore lost no time in addressing myself 
to my noble colleague. I need not remind yon,, 
however, that we are obliged to observe exces- 
sive punctilio in this sort of interference, or the 
patronage of no office would be sacred." 

" Believe me, I am most sensible of your kind- 
ness," replied Hamljm, satisfied that a consul- 
ship asked for by her majesty's Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was as good as- 
granted. 

" Not at all, my dear sir.! You have claims 
upon the courtesy of government, independent 
of the still warmer ties of private friendship 
which unite you with myself!" replied Lord 
Crawley, with a becoming recollection of the- 
number of braces of pheasants he had bagged at 
Dean Park, and looking as benignant as became- 
so high an official. " As far as regards my own. 
feelings, I need not tell yon that any request of 
yours, in m^ power to grant, would be grant- 
ed mc&ndUioruUly. But, as I said before, this- 
thing is entirely and absolutely out of my depart^ 
ment." 

"The application, then, was unsuccessful V^ 
inquired Hamlyn, in a low voice, feeling asiT 
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^ the claret and grapes he Jmd been swaMowisg 
were suddenly acidulaiing wiibin him. 

" Unsacce^lul is scafceJy the W4»d. Encum 
hered as the hands of her majesty's govacnmoit 
'^are at the present moment, by long-existing 
pledges and serious obligatixMis— '' 

Hamlyn's hopes sunk lower and lower at this 
^plausible preamble. Already he felt in his eyes 
-the dust about to be throwa into them by nunis- 
. terial circumlocution. 

« Encumbered as we are, I say, and forced, as 
.it. were, to divide bj a miracle five barley-loaves 
.and three small ^hes among a hui^ring mul- 
.titude, it becomes impossible for us to consider 
our several leanings and inclinations. When 
.xeminded of this by my friend, the foreign sec- 
xetary, I did not fail to put forward your claims 
as a zealous supporter of the administration, as 
veil as the least importunate of our parliai^nt- 
.ary succours. I leave you to guess what wa^ 
Jus reply." 

" I tear I am too little skiUeld in the mysteries 
•of patronage to conjecture 1" observed the crests 
ij^llen banker. i 

'^Nay, there wias Ao politlqal trickery in it. 
.AH was as straightforward as if issuing from 
jrour Temple of the Mammon of unrighteous- 
jiess, Threadneedle-street. His lordship's poli- 
cy is as pEactical as liar's— 'nothing for no- 
< thing!' In one word, he tokl me that it was re-» 
j)orted we had everything to fear from you on 
ihe foreign securities' question; and that, in thq 
-event of your petiUon being granted, we must 
Jiave your pledge to support this as well as all 
•other government naeasures." 

Richard Hamlyn was conscious of an invol- 
•vntary clinching of his hands as he listened, 
The measure in question (to which, with the 
Jear of a treasury prosecution before our eyes, a 
-ficUtious name and natmie has been assigotedj 
was one of his political pets, the only point, on 
'Which he differed from ihe views of the puny 
with which he was as closely amalgamated as a 
i£fmy ma fig to the feUow-figs in its drum, because 
the only political question that happened to hedge 
, upon his private interests. He had cultiyated 
it as jBL favourite plant; watered it, pruned it, 
.supported it with sticks. Whenever u was be- 
.ibre the House, he felt inspired; and it was in 
the maintenance of this darling measure that 
M had indulged in those ebuUiUoBs of petulance 
40 w:hich allusion was formerly made. In. city 
.meetings, composed of the fri^s of its policy, 
Jie was invariably called into the chair. It was 
Ms department, as much as Ireland is that of 
O'Cono^, fiiukory martynlom of Lord Ash^ 
4iey, or quaxantioe of Tydus Pooh-pooh! To 
objure, to recant, was as for Peter to deny his 
isaaster; and.wi^ a. sense of magpaanimity he^ 
.^ad not experienced since he last figured on the 
Bars^orpe hustingn as '* HamJiyn, the fiiend of 
4he poor,^' he prepased to reject the fiagitions 
^jNToposition of government, and renounce the 
*€OJ%sulship of Tangier. 

At that moment, however, them, rose up dear 
;and distinct before Mm, as the spectrum said to 
^Ikaant the solitude of a late preouer, ahumoai 
Jiead, a bald head, the head oiSpil;^, the elerk; 
woducAng in that warm .and elegant chamber a 
far Jnore glacial effect than the death's-head of 
4he Egyptian feasts! To nd himself of the 
iiaunting of such a presence, he felt that he would 
have renounced all that Faustus is said to have 
.assigned away by post^bit, to the £7il One of 
•<>ld. 
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Another minSU, «ad the bargain was i^ruck. 
Virtue was gone out of the banker, and the dis- 
posal of one o^her m^esty's richest consulships 
in Ills hands. 

*'This office is, I presume, to be filled by 
some near relative of your own, since you at- 
tach so much impoJTtance to itt" said Il<ord 
Crawley, inwardly chuckling, as Delilah had 
done while beholding the strength of her victim 
•cut off, and lying scattered at her feet/ 
^' " It is for ope who has served me and my fami- 
ly feithfully for a period of twenty years !" re- 
sponded the banker; and Crawley, whose word 
was pledged whether this faithftj servant hap- 
penea to be Ram9ay the banker's butler or one 
of his coach-horses, felt a little anxious for far- 
ther information. 

Thoagh unaddicted to the weakness of aston- 
ishment, be was greatly surprised to find his 
friend Hamlyn of so humane a disposition as to 
be content to sacrifice the valuable services of 
the faithfullest head-clerk in the universe to the 
desire of procuring him an independence. At- 
tributing the Downing-street policy of " Nothing 
for nothing," even to the unministerial residue 
of the human race, he could not help surmislDg 
Uiat the futuce consul must have rendered inor- 
dinate services to the banker, to suggest suck 
excess of seif-sacrifice ! 

The equivalent, however, whatever it might 
he, was no affair of his. If the future consul of 
Tangier had withdrawn Ms opposition from 
some Lombard-stieet measure, promising for 
ihe future to keep his long speeches against the 
question in his pocket, and hunself out of the 
chair, the balance of coujuing-house power and 
obligation was m afiair of the Hon»e Ofiice. 
With emulsive urbanity, therefore, he now took 
leave; and the two ola soldiers, who had been 
watching the interview through the folding-doors, 
could scarcely restrain their reyere^xee for the 
banker, whose opinion Lord Crawley had evi- 
dently been sifting with deferenc^ and whom 
they half surmised bad received oOsrs of office, 
the chsAeellorship of the exchequer, fis anght 
they knew to the conUrajy. 

While glancing round the drawsngnroom, so 
much more splendidly furnished than that of 
Ormeau, and allowing their eyes to rest at last 
upon the grave, mild, Canning-looking man of 
whom the home secretary was so gratefully 
pressing the hand at parting, they felt proud of 
human nature and themselves, that mexit and 
worth should find so noble a level, in the first 
commercial country in the universe 1 Ahem ! 

That nig^t was the very longest to Richard 
Hawlyn beliad ever spent, save the l6th of De- 
^mber every yetar, ere he was sixteen years of 
age, when breaking up for the Christmas holy- 
days was depending on the daybreak. of the 
morrow. Ere the cheeping of those callow 
blackbirds, the London chimney-sweeps, had 
commenced in the streets, he was astir, and for 
the first time in his life chided the g^m in 
diarge of his cabriolet tot annooneing himself 
to be at the door two minutes and a half after 
the half hour! 

Unapt as he was to indulge in pleasantries, 
fatn would be have parodied Imogen'iS iavoca- 
tion with 

a ** Oh ! &ur. a cab with win^i, 

to bear me in its sides to Lombard-street 1" 

Vainly did poor Miss Creswell apply for a 
few minutes' interview, prior to his departure, 
in Older to ficquaiot him with the result of bst: 
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conference in New-Norfolk-street, the preceding 
^iay-. Unable to express to the decoroas gov* 
^erneas the indeci^ous wish that rose to his lips, 
-^concerning a journey he sincerely wished to 
^«cad her at that moment, he contented himself 
vfUh graciously heg^ing to postpone their inter- 
^view u^the evening. 

''Oh I that Strand! that long, long Stirand, 
•with its c^al-carts, wagons, drays, its inmuslTe 
«ohurehes thrusting themselves Ibcwacd, like 
-highwaymen, to arrest the passenger; its Tem- 
wieBas, its thousand of m^uungless incum^ 
l>rances. Never had he felt the throng aad 
jpresscutt of Fleet-«tfeet so importunate as t^at 
^iDomiag. His breath was oppressed ; his heart 
.aJtmost ceased to beat under the shifting greats 
jKess «f his emotions. 

At length he stopped before his own door; 
.^334 the groom accustomed to deposlte him there 
4hree, hundred and eieven4ays in the year, could 
-scarcely understand how it happen^ that the 
4)aiiker omitted his usual parting^ phrase of, *^Yott 
'Will be here at half past four." He coo Id not 
^soroiise that there was no sueh thing for iiis 
.master, at that {aoment, as time or place ; that 
J^e knew not Lbmba^d-street from Cavendish 
xSqaare, or four o'elock post meridian from four 
^'clock ante. 

Nevertheless, Richard Hamlyn contrived to 
rflubdue his outward mien to a degree of decency 
Jaecoming the occasion. He entered the count- 
ing-house with the same air he would have as- 
:8uaied in entering the Ovii^ton Infirmary, or 
Ovington Church on Christmas day, or the li- 
1>rary of Ormeau, at any time of <he )rear; an 
Jiuml:^ consciousness of the power of doing good 
.4Mitenuating his habitually grave countenance. 

Five mlntttes afterward, instead of waiting 
^r the ordinary torturing knoek and intrusion 
of the baldheaded clerk, he coolly desired one of 
the quill'4riving subs, who brought in his silver 
4itaBdish duly re{deQi8hed, to acquaint Mr. Spils* 
4>y he wished to speak with him ; and when 
SpUsby came^ and beheld the banker standing xm 
<the hearth-rug, with his coat-tails upturned, 
jnaster of himself, and apparently, about to pro^ 
«claim himself master <n those in his employ, 
^e felt sure that some lucky stockbroking ^oke 
iliad righted the house ; asd that the firm of Ham- 
?1yn and Co. was sol vent. as diat of Coutts. 

" I have sent for you, Spilsby," said Richard 
fiamlyn, **^ communicate to you a piece of 
-agreeable news^agreeaUe news, whicm the in- 
'4erest created in your fav4>ttr in my mind by 
■4wen^ years of laborious and faittaul sendee 
lenders doifbly gratifying to my feeliags.'' 

Spilsby, who possessed an infirm cousin in 
^'ihe North, from whom he had great.ezpectatioas, 
^entertaining little doubt that Spilsby, of Newcas- 
tle, waa gone forever, leaving his shares in the 
Wallsend Company to his nearest of kin, sank 
into a chair. Just as agitated as his unibrtonate 
'Employer had been every time he entered that 
pritate room for the last eighteen mpnths, the 
>clerk was becoming in his turn. 
. "I am aware,'' .pui9Cied:Hamhrn, in a, tone 
that would have done honour to jme Treasurer 
oof the Philanthropic Institution, wh£le addressing 
the patrons of t»e charity, at an annual dinner, 
^* 1 am aware, my dear Spilsby, that you have a 
iarge family; and that, in these times, a laige 
iamily is not maintained ibr nothing. I do Aot 
mean to call your salary in this house nothing; 
t>ut four hmidred per annum scarcely afibrds tbe 
aneaiiaof efiectijBg those easura&fies on your U& 



essential to the well-being of a numenms fhmilj 
hereafter." 

Poor Spilsby felt himself revive painfully. 
His cousin was not dead I There would be 
no occasion for all this fudge on the part of th« 
head of the firm, to annoonoe to him that he was 
come into a little family property. 

"In sbwrt, Spilsby," resumed Richard Han^- 
lyn, "having taken all these things into my con- 
sideration ; and having, I am hap|>y to say» some 
trifiing claim upon the good o0ices of the present 
government, 1 have been so fortunate as to ob- 
tain for von a far moi« lucrative, as well «s more 
honojiribki; .employment, thaA ih^t of remaining 
all your days a banking-house iilerk. On Sat- 
urday night, you will be gazetted her majesty's 
consul at Tangier." 

Less practised than t^e banker in the arts of 
simulation, the aatoiushed clerk instantly started 
to his feel. 

Nominated, without solicitation, to a consul- 
^p, a consulship that would remove him so tar 
from home, that would exile l^m from his na^ 
tive country ! 

" The salary is between seven and eight hun- 
dred a year," added Hamlyn. "The climate 
salubrious — the duty light--" 

" Seven hundred a y^ar ?" xoKumured Spilsby; 
" expend his parliameastary interest to the value 
of between seven and eight hundred a year, or 
ten thousand pounds 1 The mystery, whatever 
it be, is worth thirty thousand to him, at the least 
farthing." 

" I am infinitely indebted to y4)u» .Mr, Eam- 
lyn, sir," he resumed aloud, rising resDectf«4ly 
irom his seat, to resume .the ajj^titude or clerkly 
subordination—" indebted' to you to a degree my 
poor heart mjght vainly atteippt to express. 
Your most merited goodness^sir, is a thing which, 
I trust, will never be. fai^otten by me or mine. 
But—" 

Richasd . Hamlyn ga^ibd for. breath at this 
ominous eonjunittion; 

"My family .prospects are of a more cheering 
nature than you^have the means. to conjecture. 
I hHYG relattoBs weU to do in. the worlds who^e 
good-will towards me i» i^ainly su^pported by 
knowing me to oeeitpy a situation of trust in 
one jof the first .estabUshnp^ts in the moneyed 
world, and. who would resent my leaving Ene- 
land. I have no am.bitipn lo become independ- 
ent. I shall be contejit to iiv» a&d die, sir, a^ 
taehed to the house.'' 

Almost spasmodically, ^ b^k^r wiped from 
his forehead a rising dew; and Spilsby, seeing 
his advanUtge, peered out ^i^^oantly from 
tiiider his overhangisg.eyebiaDWs,,a5 he proceeded. 

"So long as the fimi exi^ts» Mr. Hamlyn, so 
JoBg as the. house remains -open, I hope to be 
found at. my post. 1 can never be happier than 
as the fiiithful servant of the .viiost upright and 
honourable, of masters. PetBut me, therefore, 
without a moroemt's hesitation, respectfully to 
decline the Incrative appoiittmeot you have thus 
generously, procwied me uppn the coast of A^ 
ricai" ' 

It was BOW the turn c^ RichAid^ Haa4yn to 
sink uiunanned into the chair. 



CHAPTER ;XVIL 

**M.f < J3ght hoDourable' 4auirhter !" 

N»w Wat to Pxt Old Dbbts. 

Di8TBA0T£n as Mrs* Hamlyn had been bf ip-* 
prehensions of varions kwds at. the moment ii 
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her retarn to town, her well-regalatcd mind be- 
came gradually restored to -composure on ob- 
serving the perfect self-possession of her hus- 
band, his unmitigated attention to his parlia- 
mentary duties, and a thousand -minor evidences 
of the cessation of all pressure in his affairs. 
The crisis, from whatever cause it might have 
arisen, was evidently passed. Under such cir- 
cumstances, even the methodical regularity of 
her household proved an advantage, soothing 
her spirits as by the measured rocking of a lul- 
laby. 

Moreover, all was so bright, so prosperous, so 
sunshiny around her, that it seemed absurd to 
look out for breakers when launched on that 
glassy sea, and under a sky so propitious. Flat- 
tering as was her position in London life, the 
banker's wife had never felt the value of her 
acceptation in societv till called upon to present 
her (laughter. The kindness with which Lydia 
was welcomed into the world filled her mother 
with gratitude towards the frivolous circles she 
had hitherto regarded with indifference; and 
she had the satisfaction to perceive that the 
girl so flatteringly noticed in compliment to her 

Earents soon became a general favourite fix>m 
er own merits. Seldom had a dibutante equal- 
ly lovely appeared in the beavrnumde so free 
from the afiectations of the day ; and the fash-: 
ionable world, forewarned in her favour by Lady 
Rotherwood (who, having taken a fancy for her 
at Dean Park, and haviLg no children of her 
own to occupy her attention, was doubly inter- 
ested in her success in life), accorded to Mrs. 
Hamlyn a new species of consideration as the 
mother of the most popular beauty of the sea- 
son. 

At all this Mrs. Hamlyn could afford to re- 
joice ; for she saw that the adulation of the 
world exercised no evil influence on the dispo- 
sition of her right-minded child ; that by the ma- 
turity of Lydia, she had gained a friend; that, 
in whatever circle they found themselves, s^ was 
the first object to her daughter ; that her slight- 
est opinion outweighed the whole chorus of flat- 
terers and adorers ; and that she had only to ap- 
pear thoughtful or indisposed, to impose an 
instantaneous sadness upon the lighthearted 
young girl. Her perception of this determined 
the banker's wife to exert herself to the utmost 
to appear cheerful and contented, while escort- 
ing her daughter to those scenes of fashionable 
resort, in which it was Mr. Hamlyn's desire 
taey should attain an honourable distinction. 

For there existed a source of anxiety which 
rendered it difficult for the affectionate mother 
to array herself in smiles for the opera or ball- 
room. Aware that the submission of her son 
Henry to his father's requirements had been a 
matter of compulsion, she was not slow to dis- 
cern, from the tone of his correspondence, that 
he was giving way to despondency. As much 
as the pride of the bauKer was centered in 
the prospects of his eldest son, was that of 
Mrs. Hamlyn embarked in Hany's high reputa- 
tion and noble elevation of character. She rev- 
erenced almost as much as she loved this child 
of her affections ; and while noticing with anx- 
iety the growing incoherency of his letters, felt 
indescribably mortified in the conviction that, 
by the relaxation of his efforts and infirmity of 
his health, he was about to disappoint the well- 
known confidence of the university in his power. 
Aware, from certain harsh expressions haz- 
arded by her husband at the moment of Henry's 



refractoriness, that Mr. Hamlyn was out of con-- 
ceit of the academic honours which he regarded, 
as the origin of his second son's conceiving him^ 
self too accomplished a gentleman for Lombard- 
street, it was not to him she could turn fxSr com-^ 
fort in her cares; and whenever letters arrived 
bearing the Cambridge postmark (how different 
in style, in spirits, nay, even in handwriting^, 
from those she had received from t|ie 'exulting 
traveller during his Italian expedition!), all she 
could do was to retreat in silence to her room,, 
and weep unsuspected over the blighted pros- 
pects of the most glAed of her children. 

For such indulgence of her feelings, however, 
she had little leisure. Day after day, evening 
after evening, the anxious mother had engage^ 
ments to keep. No fashionable party was con- 
sidered complete without the presence of the 
beautiful Miss Hamlyn, whose healthy, happy,, 
intelligent countenance seemed to renovate the 
consciousness of youth and enjoyment for all 
whose hearts were brightened by her smiles. 
The table in Cavendish Square was covered 
with invitations; and at the first royal ball given 
after Lydia's presentation at court, the wife aad 
lovely daughter of the member for Barsthorpe 
were noticed by the papers as having attracted 
universal admiration. 

Richard Hamlyn's desire that his family should 
maintain a distinguished place in the fashion- 
able world was, consequently, gratified — perhaps 
(exceeded. All he ambitioned was that his wife^ 
land daughter should reflect credit upon the firm 
of Hamlyn and Co., and assist in the support of 
that atrial 'fabric which through life he had 
been labouring to uphold. That they would do | 
marcj he neither calculated nor desired. Like 
most people whose attention is absorbed by a. 
vital interest, he had no thought to bestow on 
collateral projects^ All he had cared for during 
the last five-and-twenUr years, was to preserve 
the credit of a ruined family, and save from the 
Gazette — ^by fair means or foul-^— an insolvent 
firm ; and, engrossed by the fatal nature of his 
expedients, had not leisure to indulge in any 
luxury or complication of ambitions. It had 
never struck him, for instance, while labouring, 
to gild the worldly prospects of the future Ham- 
lyns of Dean Park, that the name might derive- 
lustre from the brilliant marriage of his daugh- 
ter. 

The only brother of the banker was a digni- 
tary of the Church, who rarely quitted his pre- 
ferment in the county of Durham. His sisters 
were married in a moderate sphere of life — the 
one residing also in the North, the other in Dew 
onshire ; and, accustomed to regard the alliances 
of his family with unexulting eyes, he had al- 
ways settled it with himself that Lydia and Har- 
riet would become the wives of country gentle^ 
men, or mercantile men of solid condition. TO 
aspire beyond this would have been at variance 
with his plans. 

When, therefore, soon after Lydia's dibuty he 
found her attract to his bouse a higher order of 
guests than had yet sought his acquaintance, be 
was mere startled than pleased. It appeared 
inconceivable to the banker that personal dis^ 
tinction should accrue to him from so insig- 
nificant a source I Nor, absorbed as he was at 
that moment by personal cares of the most poig- 
nant nature, had be yet found time tcaccommo- 
date his views to the new position of his family,, 
when the startling intelligence was commimi- 
cated by his wife, that the Marquis of Daxttoxd 
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veqnested pennission to pay his addresses to 
4heir daughter! 

. The proposals were made in the most flatter- 
ing manner. A letter from the marchioness 
'oras delivered by her sister, Lady Rotherwood, 
lo the banker's wife, fnlly authorizing the views 
of her son, to whom her consent had been ap- 
plied for at the moment of her recent convales- 
cence. All she requested, in the event of his 
being so foitunate as to make himself acceptable 
to one described by various members of her 
family as the most charming girl in England, 
was, that the marriage should be delayed till the 
expiration of Gerald"s minority, early in the en- 
duing month of June. 

It was one night, on returning ijrom a minis- 
terial party, and learning that Mr. Hamlyn was 
still up and writing in his study, that this intel- 
iigence was communicated by his wife. 

" Ramsay informed me you were busy wri- 
ting?" said Mrs. Hamlyn,. almost hesitating 
whether to enter the room, on perceiving that 
the banker's table was covered with papers. 

** I have only been half an hour returned from 
the House, and have letters to answer!" was 
his cold reply; for it was an understood thing 
that none of the family were to intrude upon his 
xetirement, unless by special invitation. When, 
^therefore, he saw his wife, unabashed by his 
abru^mess, quietly take her seat by the fireside, 
in spite of the lateness of the hour and the full 
dress of which it was time to disencumber her- 
self, he felt that something important must have 
^ransjHred; and almost dreaded lest, through 
the indiscretion of Lord Crawley and gossiping 
Aif Lady Rotherwood, something might have 
reached his wife of his extraordinary solicita- 
tions in Spilsby's favour, and their still more ex- 
traordinary frustration by the opposition of the 
•«lerk. 

This unpleasant surmise was strengthened by 
the first words uttered by Mrs Hamlyn. 

" You have perhaps been already apprized by 
liord Crawley," said she, " of the circumstance 
ibr which Lady Rotherwood this morning af- 
forded Tne some preparation 1" 

Satisfied that the mischief was done, the bank- 
€r was nerving himself to rebut, by harsh re- 
|)roof, any comments or inquiries his wife might 
£eem disposed to hazard on an afi^air peculiarly 
within his province, both as a man of business 
and politician ; when, little aware of the alarm 
jshe had excited, Mrs. Hamlyn hastened to^ex- 
plain herself; and the intelligence struck with 
double force upon the father^s mind, af^er the 
humiliating panic by which it had been prece- 
ded ! For once, he was overpowered by natural 
emotion. 

To accord his unqualified consent was a mat- 
ter of course. All that was at present required 
of him was to sanction the more familiar visits 
at his house of the noble suiter ; Mrs. Hamlyn 
having conditioned with the young lover that 
no positive answer should be exacted from Lyd- 
ia till a month's intimate companionship en- 
abled her to judge the nature of their mutual 
impressions. Scarcely another father in Lon- 
don, however, but, under such circumstances, 
would have been moved to seek an interview 
with his daughter, in order, before he slept, to 
congratulate her upon her brilliant prospects, 
and fold more tenderly and anxiously to his 
heart the girl thus trembling on the verge of 
^womanhood with its matronly responsibilities. 
But Hamlyn, with his wonted circumspection, 



contented himself with expressing to his wife 
his conviction that ^o " capital a match'^ would 
in the sequel be circumvented by the interference 
of prudent friends; or by the natural fickleness 
of a boy of Lord Dartford's age, for whose hand 
all the mothers and chaperons in Jjondon wero 
barefacedly manoeuvring. 

" Do not let Lydia set her heart upon it !'* was 
his parting counsel, as his wife, after due discus- 
sion of the measures to be adopted on the mor- 
row, prepared to retire for the night. "I have 
a presentiment that something will occur to 
blight so brilliant a prospect. The thing is too 
preposterous — too utterly out of our sphere — and 
will raise up against us too many enemies and 
animosities, to admit of hoping that all will end 
as we desire. Tell her, however, that nothing 
shall be neglected on my part to forward her in«> 
terests on the occasion." 

Alas! it was not on her "interests" that ei- 
ther Lydia or her thoughtful mother were intent 
at that moment ! At such an epoch of her life, 
the young girl wished ^o find herself folded for 
the first time with paternal warmth to the heart 
of her father; and deep was Mrs. Hamlyn's 
mortification at having to return to the dressing- 
room, where her daughter was anxiously await- 
ing her, unaccon^panied by him who, as the 
comptroller of the destinies of the family, ought 
also to have been the leading influence oi its af- 
fections. 

" Your father, dearest, gives his gratified con- 
sent, and will in all things second our wishes I" 
said Mrs. Hamlyn, in a subdued voice, unwil- 
lipg to damp the jo)r of the agitated girl by a 
more explicit transmission of his message. 

" But ne is pleased with Lord Dartford's con- 
duct on the occasion V* persisted Lydia. " He 
feels as you do, dearest mother, that nothing 
can have been more feeling or considerate than 
his conduct towards us all throughout the af- 
fairr 

" Your father expressed the highest opinion 
of him, and his unqualified approval. As Wal- 
ter's friend. Lord Dartford has long commanded 
an interest in Mr. Hamlyn's mind. To-mor- 
row, at dinner, they will meet, and everything 
be mutually expressed which can confirm this 
friendly feeling." 

"To-morrow, at dinner!" thought Lydia, ^ 
whose young heart was naturally excited to un- 
usual emotions of tenderness by all that was 
passing. "What! not arte days respite from 
business— not ow day's abstinence from the city 
— to afiTord his countenance and support to his 
daughter at such a moment !" 

Moderate, however, as was the banker's 
avowal of surprise and triumph in presence of 
his wife, no sooner had he bolted himself anew 
within the privacy of his study, than he gave 
way to the wildest emotion. His daughter a 
marchioness ! The grand-daughter of Walter 
Hamlyn the banker — ^a marchioness ! in the en- 
joyment of forty thousand a year — high prece- 
dence—noble estates— gorgeous jewels— all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious rank! 
The name of Hamlyn. of Dean Park, about to 
be connected with the nereditary peerage of the 
realm! What would the Vernons say; and 
how, henceforward, would the Elvastoh family 
preserve their frigid distance! Already, he 
seemed to behold the future Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Dartford arriving in triumph at Or- 
meau! 

" My father would have been proud indeed 
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had he Hv^ to see Ats day !" naturally escaped 
him. Bm those words and that inauspiciofis 
name recalled him to the bitterer realities of 
life ! An in volontary shudder betrayed the sud- 
den chill arresting the unusual expansion of his 
heart, as he reflected on all he had to fear, on 
all that might overtake both him and his during 
the interval to elapse before this splendid alliance 
could be accomplished! The consciousness 
which, for years past, had tinged with bitter- 
ness the luscious cup of his enjoyments eveiry 
time he attempted to raise it to his lips, exer- 
cised its usual influence ; and the head of the 
ambitious banker, which for a moment had up- 
lifted itself with proud and gratifying anticipa- 
tions, was again humbled to the dust. For he 
knew that a touch, a word, a whisper, might at 
any moment destroy the glittering fabric of his 
fortunes, and overwhelm beneath its ruins him- 
self and all who bore his name ! 

In the. anguish of his heart, he now cursed 
the rashness which had hiduced him to make 
his recent overtures to government, ere certain 
of reaping the fruits of his self-abasement ; and 
the surprise with which Lord Crawley had a 
few days before received his announcement that 
the person for whom he had so eagerly solicited 
the consulship was prevented by unforeseen 
circumstances from profiting b^ tlie concession, 
recurred disagreeably to his mmd. 

" This clerk of yours, my dear Hamlyn, must 
have a prodigious idea of the advantages to be 
derived from sticking to your strong box !" said 
he, with a smile. " Ytmr patronage, I suspect, 
carHes more weight with it than ours. How- 
ever, having, through your propositions, placed 
my paw upon this little windfall, I shall clinch 
it fast for one of my nephews—a poor Honour- 
able with a wife and half a dozen children, who 
is not quite so sure as this Mr. Spilsby of yours, 
of the crumbs that fell from the table of Hamlyn 
and Co. !'^ 

Every syllable of this, though uttered at ran- 
dom, spoke daggers to the diseased mind of the 
banker. Imputing undue significance to the 
idle banter of a man whose success in political 
life was mainly owing to the pungent pleasant- 
ries and slapdash recklessness of his parliament- 
ary eloquence, Richard Hamlyn trembled to 
reflect that he whose suspicions were thus un- 
luckily awakened was uncle to the Marquis of 
Dartford ! 

On the morrow, however, he had so far re- 
covered his presence of mind, and chalked out 
tiie path to pursue, as to bear his part, in the 
aptest manner, in the ceremonial of receiving 
Lord Dartford for the first time in the character 
of a son-in-law ; and the young lovers, already 

f ratified by the afiectionate warmth of Mrs. 
lamlyn and triumphant joy of Wsdter, had no 
fault to find with tne calmer but scarcely less 
strongly-expressed approval of the banker. 

The whole establisnment in Cavendish Square 
seemed suddenly startled into life, as by the 
touch of the torch of Prometheus, by this sur- 
prising glorification. Already, Lady Rother- 
wood had confided it in strictest secrecy to a 
sufficient number of intimate friends to secure 
the report being bruited through all the clubs of 
the West End ; while Captain Hamlyn was, on 
his part, too deeply interested that it should 
reach the ears of Lord and Lady Vernon to op- 
pose a very firm contradiction to the rumour. 
That it did reach their ears, a very few dajrs 
sufficed to demonstrate. Apprehensive that 



tbtft bittef di&li]i|Kibilvieol on the oectsitiv 

might be suspected, and expose them to ridl^ 
cule, Lacinda and her mother hastened with^ 
their congratulations to Csvendish Square ; as- 
if of opinion that they could not efface by too* 
prompt or too servile assiduity their previoiw 
sHghts towaids the loog-contemned family at 
Dean Park; 

No sooner, however, was it understood in the 
coteries of London that an engagement between 
the beautiful dSmUmte, " the lovely and accom^ 
plished Miss Hamlyn," and the young Marquis 
of Darttbrd was avowed \ff all parties^ thaa 
malice began to whet the weapons usually ex» 
ercised on such occasions by the idle and mali« 
cioBsj the former to divert their letsute— the: 
latter to gratify their spite. Not a dowser at 
Almack's but whispered confiidentially to her^ 
sister chapeK)ns that ^* the youz^ marquis had 
been shamefully taken in'— that hR was not of 
age — a miere boy— ^ mere dkt2<i--weak in intel* 
lect, though strong in wilfulness ; whereas the 
Hamiyns were crafty, artftd! people, who from 
bis boyhood had been trying to entrap him ; 
profiting for the purpose by the influence of 
their eldest son over the poor Isai— first as his- 
Eton fag, afterward as his comet in the Blnes^ 
The whole was a 9cheme~a cunning scheme- 
devised among these presuming foroenus i The 
artful bankej^, conniving with the mancettTrmg^ 
mother, had compelled their vain, silly son to 
brinfg down this young nobleman perpetually to 
Dean Park, where Miss Hamlyn was inccsi 
santly throwti in his ^ay; till, in the sequel, 
they would not hear of the marquis's quitting 
the house before he had made formal proposes 
to the young lady." 

Such was the mendacious version of the aflfedr 
sanctrohed by the smiles and nods of the Ver- j 
nons wherever they went: Lord Vernon having ' 
accused himself at Broois's of being the most 
unfortunate of mankind — not because his wife 
was again unsuccessful in netting a marquis^ 
but because this disproportioned alliance of the 
Hamlyn family Woula thrust them forward so 
oflensively in the county, that he feared he 
should be no longer able to overlook the vicinity 
of Dean Park to the Hyde ! 

There were those, it is true, who, moved By 
the genuine representations of Lady Rother- 
wood, viewed the afikir in a more legitimate 
light ; and saw that it was precisely because she 
had never been forced upon his notice, that the 
young marquis, proud of his own good taste in 
discovering the merits of the natural and unpre- 
tending Lydia, had resolved to assert his inde- 
pendence of the flimsy prejudices of fashionable 
fastidiousness by making her his wife. Others,, 
warned by their parental experience, applauded 
the wisdom of the Dartford family in according^ 
their unhesitating consent to a respectable mar- 
riage; considering that the marquis was an 
only son, the* last of his race, and with a suffi- 
cient tendency towards the break-neck and 
knocker- wrenching exploits of the day, to ren- 
der his early settlement in life a matter of first- 
rate importance. 

Meanwhile, all was happiness in Cavendish ' 
Square! Pew spots ana few moments more 
bright and auspicious than the home of opulent 
parents, Under the excitement of the happy be- 
trothment of a beloved daughter ! On all sides, 
cdngratulattons— gifts— floWers-— the affection- 
ate welcome and professions of new connexions, 
and the triumphant joy of old ! Mrs. Hamljn^ 
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i^tead of iHtnentiiig tbe premature 8«tt1ein^t 
in life that was to deprive her of her daughter's 
company, felt inexpressibly relieved by the cer- 
tainty of placing her Lydia in a happy home, 
under the protection of an adoring husband, in- 
stead of seeing her exposed to the piecarions 
chances of her present fortunes. Walter was 
almost wild witn delight at a connexion pur- 
chased by no degrading sacrifices, yet at once 
securing happiness to his sister and support to 
his own projects of alliance; while Henry wrote 
from Cambridge an expression of melancholy 
delight that at least <me member of hi»£iiaily 
was happy and prosperous. 

Even poor Miss Creswell Ibst sight of the fate 
of her annuity, in the expectation of beholding 
her beloved pupil a marchioness ; and when 
Lydia's letter, annotmcing her perfect happkiess, 
reached Burlmgton Manor (accompanied by a 
few lines from Lord Dattfora, containing atch 
allusions to the sledge-party, and a certain dried 
branch of Arabian jessamine, which existed, 
and was to exist so long as he lived, in his 
pocket-book, after having origin^ly flourished 
and been presented to him, in the conservatory 
at Burlington), the good old colonel not only 
shed tears of joy at the news, but protested that 
the moment he had got through his engage- 
ments to his neighbours at the Vicarage, Or- 
meau, and Gratw5''cke House, he would hurry 
up to town to bestow his blessings upon the 
kind-hearted and lovely girl, wlk> was dear to 
him almost as a daughter. 

" You must bear me company, Elten,**" said 
he, " and make my little Lydia*s acquaintance. 
I have always been in hopes you would come 
to love each other as sisters. Thoftgh you 
weren't over and above ci^l to the yottng cap- 
tain when he was at Dean, you had certainly 
so far an excuse, that whatever attention you 
might show to Am, 3rDU were obliged to extend 
to the marquis. However, *tis some comfort, at 
all events, that you agree with me in thinking 
young Dar'ford a trump— a fine, free-hearted 
young fellow-— gentleman to the backbone ! So 
the sooner we go and offer our congratulations 
to poor dear Mrs. Haml)m (who won*t know 
whether to laugh or cry at losing suA a daugh- 
ter, bless her poor heart 1 and gaining such a 
son-in-law) the better. Vm free to own that I 
love to see two yonng folks a-courting, when 
there's nothing likely to thwart their courtship; 
and as you won't promise me the pleasure of 
any billing and cooing by my own fireside, faith, 
I must go and make the best use of my specta- 
cles at my friend Hamlyn's !" ' 

Opportunity for observation was certainly 
not wanting; for every day, punctual to the 
moment sanctioned by Mrs. Hamlp, the mar- 
quis's Brougham drove up to the door ; and it 
would have been difficult to decide which looked 
tlie brighter, gayer, or sweeter— the young lover, 
or the boquet of rare flowers with which he 
came provided to propitiate the happy Lydia. 
Till the hour arrived for Lydia to ride with her 
brother Walter, or drive with her mother. Lord 
Dartford remained, listeningto her sweet singing 
or sweeter conversation. Dinner-time brought 
him again, when no engageriients interfered, to 
rejoin the family circle for the remainder of the 
day. 

It is true, the family circle was rarely a pri- 
vate one ; and now, in addition to Mr. Hamlyn's 
usual formal llinner-parties and political ban- 
quets, it became neccTssary to retunr the series 



of efOiertaimseiitB hy ndiich Loid Dartfosd*^ 
family chose to mark their approval of amatch,^ 
which, unable to prevent, they were wise enough 
to take the merit of sanctioning. In addition U> 
Lady Rotherwood, who really loved both her 
nephew and the object of his choice, and re- 
joiced in their po-ospects of happiness, a variety^ 
of noble cousins .made%-eager iateiiest for the- 
eVentual civilities of Dartford Hall, by the* 
promptitude of their attentions to the future- 
bride ; and day after day did the Morning Post 
record, for the edification of the polite woHd., 
tliat the " Duke and Duchess of This, or Earl 
and Countess of That, with the Earl and Count* 
ess of Rotherwood, the Marquis of Dartford^ 
and Lord Crawley, had honoured Mr. Hamlyn 
with their company to dinner, at his mansion ia 
Cavendish Square." 

" Did yoa ever see anything to equal the pre— 
tensicms of those Hamlyns !" was now the crjr 
of Lady Bondwell and her class. " See how 
they have gradually wormed themselves inta* 
tbe veiy highest |daee in the&shionable world t 
Step by step, how ail their progress has been 
calculated ! How cunningly must they have^ 
crawled, and crept, and smiled, and whispered^, 
to stock their ac^intaace with a sufficient, 
qnaa^ty of lords and ladies to enable them to 
cut alt their old firiendst First, they pushed 
their son in the world, th«t the son might pusht 
his sister^ and tbe children, having established 
themselves so brilliantly injife, will posh om 
their parents in remm r 

** Ay, ay, ay !" was Sir Benjamin Bondwell's^ 
re^y to these insinuations of his indignant, 
spbtise ; " but you won't get me out of Russell 
Square a day the sooner lor that ! I know ther 
cost of these lordly acquaintances to^a banker^ 
One must pay through the nose for a duke, and 
be out of pocket many a long hundred to secure* 
a pack 01 royal higlmesses to the list of one's- 
fetes, after the fashion of that poor deluded man^ 
Hamiyn. *Keep your shop, and your shop 
will keep you J* says the proverb; but while^ 
keeping such cursed fine company, a banker 
has a hard matter to keep himself out of the- 
Gazette ! They tell m6 Hamlyn's to be made a. 
baronet in the next batch ! Why not a peer at 
once 1 A lord, on 'change, would be a nov^ty f 
If I did sell myself to government, it should not- 
be too cheap I" 

But Lady Bondwell, as the lady-consort of a* 
mere Peg-Nieholson-knight, iras overwhelmed 
at the idea of having to yield precedence to 
Lady Hamlyn. 

" Tis a hard matter to guess where their am-^ 
bition will stop !" cried she. " But I've heard 
of people who, by putting all their silver into 
the tankard, had notning left to drink in it whea- 
'twas turned out of the mould." 

By the expiration of the month, at the end of ^ 
which Lord Dartford was enabled to announce- 
to his mother the -certainty of her speedily be-* 
coming a dowager— since he was an accepted 
man, and hairier in Lydia's afifeetions than i» 
bis numberless sources of earthly happiness— a 
thousand ill-natured attacks had been made in 
the Sunday papers, and other outlets of the envy» 
hatred, and malice of society, upon the mtsdi* 
Uance of the young marquis, abd the presunlp- 
tion of a banker's family in piletendiDg to com- 
mingle its threis emblematic balls of Lombard/ 
with those of a coronet ! 

Unused, in tbe respectable obs«?uritv of hisf 
earlier days, to this species of notoriety, Richarcl 
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Hlunlyii ^iiink in agony from the blisterinff 
touch of the bi]^ding-iioD, and even performed 
■a pilgrimage to the house of the solicitors to 
whom he^had referred Miss Creswell and her 
•annuity, to consult them respecting the prosecu- 
tion of the offenders. But Messrs. Wi^ell 
and Slack had, fortunately, sufficient busmess 
•of the firm of Hamlyn and Co. alreadjr on their 
Jbands to be able to dispense with the job ; and, 
^consequently, disinterestedly advised the banker 
to pocket the affront of being called a banker, 
in English somewhat less courtly than that he 
-was in the habit of hearing at his dinner-table 
an Cavendish Square. 

" The operation of clearing out a cesspool," 
'Observed the shrewd lawyer, " though essential 
te the well-being of the community, is often 
fatal to those who charge themselves with the 
disagreeable duty. As the prosecutor of one 
<of these prints, you will have to suffer a thou- 
sandfold more indignities than by allowing them 
an occasional fling at you. i recommend you 
to compound for the lesser evil. A character, 
such as yours, my dear sir, a name which sheds 
lustre on the man who bears it, a renown for 
integrity and worth such as few noblemen but 
would barter their coronets to obtain, may well 
enable you to hear a few idle twittings concern- 
ing your connexion with Lombard-street." 

At this exposition. Mr. Hamlyn. as in grati- 
vtude bound, extended his hand to nis solicitor, 
and a squeeze of becoming fervour and duration 
was exchanged between them; although Che 
banker was every way entitled to a prodigality 
of praise measured out to him, per Lincoln's Inn 
■tanff, at a ratio of thirteen and fourpence per 
iudge. 

A &r more interesting subject, meanwhile, 
was beginning to occupy, for his behoof, the at- 
Untion of his legal delegate. The solicitors of 
4he Marchioness of Dartford had forwarded to 
dhem, inunediately after the formal betrothment 
of the young couple, a precis of the liberal inten- 
tions of the young bridegroom ; and it was, of 
course, more agreeable to examine, with Messrs. 
Wigwell and Slack, a schedule of the splendid 
and unencumbered Dartibrd property, than to 
^grope in the mysteries of the newspaper press. 

On all sides, the matrimonial plot was thick- 
ening. The noble invalid from Dartford Hall 
arrived in town, to make the acquaintance of 
Jier future daughter-in-law; while Colonel Ham- 
ilton was hourly expected at Fenton's with his, 
40 become an eyewitness of the general happi- 
«iess. All was mirth, and promise of mirth, in 
Cavendish Square. 

There was some difficulty in recognising, 
-«nder its present brilliant and aristocratic as- 
pect, the sober dulness which, for so many 
jears, had enveloped the methodical housefibld 
iof Hamlyn the banker ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. • 

** It were better to meet some dangers half way, though 
"^hey eome nothiag near, than to keep too long a watcli 
upon their approaches : for if a man watch too lomr. it is 
<Klcl9 he will fall asleep."— Bacon. 

" I HOPE and trust my young friend the mar- 
ouis won^t be jealous, my dear, when he hears 
that your mother (who stopped the carriage 
just now to welcome me to Lon'on, at the cor- 
ner of Holies-street), told me I should find you 
alone, and gave.me warrant for a tite-i^'tite?'* 



'' Gerald is very indulgent at present," replied 
Miss Hamlyn, with a «mile. " These aif- 
courtship days, you know ! I will not promise 
you, dearest Colonel Hamilton, that he will 
allow me to tell you a year hence, how truly 
glad I am to be again sitting bj^ your side I" 

" I must try and keep him in good-humour 
with me, by some more Lion-hunts !" said the 
colonel, laughing. "As you say, these are 
courtshjp-days^ and I couldn't help feeling glad, 
my dear, when I heard they were to be spun ouc 
a bit, by making you wait lor the wedding ! For 
even in the happiest marriages, wedlock has as 
many thorns as courtship roses." 

" Are you trying to cast a gloom upon my 
bright prospects 1" 

"Rather, my dear Lydia, to put you into 
conceit with the old marchioness's whimsi- 
cality." 

" I assure you that among the many kind 
things Lady Dartford has done towards me," 
she replied, " her postponement of our wedding 
has been the kindest. Gerald and I are allowed 
to see each other daily ; and I do not mind say- 
ing to you, who so dearly love and appreciate 
my best of mothers, that I should not have been 
happy to leave her here alone, till Harry is es- 
tablished at home to keep her company. My 
sister will be two years longer in the school- 
room ', and my father's time, between the bank- 
ing-house in the morning and House of Com- 
mons at night, is so thoroughly taken up, that I 
fear dear mamma would miss me, unless Harry 
were at hand to take my place." 

" Why^ to say the truth, I fancied just now 
that Mrs. Hamlyn looked a little paler and 
thinner than usual. Though she said a thou- 
sand fine things about her new son-in-law, I 
fancied I saw tears in her eyes !" 

" Not on our account— for I can assure you 
that she is beginning to love Lord Dartford as 
if he were a child of her own 1 And so she 
ought, for it is impossible to be more dutifoliy 
attached than he is to mamma. But I fear she 
is uneasy about Harry." 

" What the deuce ! the senior wrangler has 
not been turning restiff again, has he 1 not been 
bitten anevi^ with the bankerphobia, I hope 1" 

" Poor mamma fancies he is ill and unhappy, 
because he has written to prepare her for being 
deeply mortified at the result of his approaching 
examination." 

" Why, 'tisn't that frets her, I hope 1 Surely 
a woman surrounded with every earthly blessing 
can afford to dispense with a few cheers in the 
Cambridge Senate House, for one of her sons T' 

" Not when their absence is a proof of his 
spirit being broken, as in the present instance. 
With Henry's brilliant abilities, it is impossible 
not to attribute the sudde^ change in his college 
standing to the disgusts by which his mind is 
overpowered. However, it is useless to talk of 
it ! My father's will is as that of the Medes 
and Persians, and the less said about it the bet- 
ter ! So talk to me about Mrs. Hamilton— talk 
to me about Ellen ! Why didn't you bring her 
with you to-day 1" 

" She has caught a sad cold on the railway — 
the cold of an opera-singer, in my private con- 
viction. I've a notion, my dear, that the poor 
girl is particularly tenacious of forms and cere- 
monies as regards your family, from whom she 
formerly received a bit of a slight. Unless I'm. 
much mistaken, Ellen will not sat foot in Cav- 
endish Square till you've some of ye been to 
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say, 'Hd-w d'ye do' tb h»r, 4t ow Hotel ih St 

Jam<!s's-street" 

^ That may be very l^asity managed !" cried 
Xydia, laugrhing. " As soon as mamoia corae» 
home, we will drite sttaight to Fentoa's. But 
I hope Mrs. Hamilton is not a fonsal persoa 1 
It is my hope that we may see yery auieh of 
«ach other ; and—" 

•* Thank ye, thanfe ye, my dear! She won't 
be formal with yow, Lydia. She's prepared to 
lore you with all her might and main. And 
what's more, she's very fond of your handsome 
young marquis, my dear, 'Gerald,' as yott've 
the sauciness to call him. She was quite sorry 
when he left Dean Park ! For he often walked 
over to the Manor, and used to amuse Ellen 
ibr hours, rhodomon lading about y<m; how much 
better you talked and walked, rode, drove a 
pony-chaise, shot at a mark, played billiards, and 
did all sorts of tomboy things, that would shock 
Miss Creswell to hear of— than any other 
charmer of his acquaintance ! Nay, dop^t look 
so angry! He didn't accuse you, jperhaps, of 
quMe all these accomplishments, bat he said 
that one of your great charms consisted in not 
being missish ; in speaking your mind frankly, 
and enjoying Life cordiallvj not like a^ax doll 
stufied with bran, after the fashion of half the 
young ladies or ladyships of his acquaintance." 

"And pray is his account of Mrs. Hamilton 
equally to he relied onl" cried Lydia, much 
amused. "For he pronounces hef the most 
beautiful woman in England; inproof of which 
he asserts that Alberic Vernon, of woman-bating 
renown, has fallen desperately in love with her." 

" I hope heM the grace to tell you, at the same 
time, that the passion is anything but mutual 'J 
He and I used to amuse ourselves for hours 
watching Master Alberic making the agreeable, 
and she, snubbing him every moment, as il' he 
cost nothing ; while your brother Watty, who 
has a mighty leaning towards these Vemons, 
used to look as if he were sitting on hot iron, 
for fear the young spark should take offence at 
Ellen's plain speaking.'* 

" I think Walter has rather a partiality for 
the Hyde f* said Ljrdia. gravely. 

" Lord Dartford used to swear he was in love 
with that pretty die-away damsel of a daughter. 
So I don't suppose he'll be particularly pleased 
at hearing what has happened since he and the 
Jnarguis left Dean Park.*' 
» " To Miss Vernon r' 

*' No, to her popinjay of a brother ! After 
all he's perpetually saying against matrimony, 
the coxcomb actually popped the question to 
JSelly ! To be sure, she didn't give him an op- 
portunity to make quite as great an ass of him- 
self as I could have wished : for she desired me 
to convey to him as decided a negative as one 
could well express without knocking him down. 
So I lost all the fun I'd promised myself in a 
long courtship, which I knew would end with 
laving to bow him out at last." 

" What ! not tettipted by that fine old ^ace 1 
Why, I don't think that /, dearly as 1 love 
Gerald, could have withstood the Holbein Gal* 
lery and golden grove of oaks at the Hyde !" 
cried Lydia. " Seriously, however, dear Colo- 
nel Hamilton ! what consternation must it have 
caused in the Vernon family, to hear of their 
unparalleled son and heir being rejected by a 
person so unconnected with the peerage !" 

"I know only one thing that would have 
created greater consternation, my dear— i. e.^ her 



accepting him ! Bless your aou],'tbat man and 
woman in armour— his &ther and mother — 
would have died no other death than seeing Al- 
beric the Great united with a commoner's 
widow ! There would have had to be as fine a 
funeral at Braxham Church, as I hope there'll 
be a wedding at Ovington, come next ^une I 
By-the-way, my dear, it would have done your 
heart ^ood to see. how proud the worthy doctor 
was when your letter arrived, apprizing hink of 
your majTiage, and asking him to perform the 
eeremcmy, which was ju&t like one of yours and 
yoor mottjer's kind and pretty thoughts I For, 
you see, Markham fancied that your father, 
being up to his ears in dignitaries of Qie Church, 
would oe wanting a bishop at least, for the 
grandeur of the thmg." 

" On the contrary— but for my respect for Dr- 
Markham — ^Lord Uartford's tutor, old Mr. Buck- 
ingham, would have been the man." 

" Well ! some of these days, my dear, you 
must find a good living for Markham. in your 
lord's list of preferment! He wants it, I suspect, 
pdor fellow! for there's another little olive- 
branch coming some time this spring! One 
could almost fancy there was some especial 
l^race in paisonage-bouses, to favour their sprout- 
ing ! I'm to be godAither, I'd have you to know ; 
and I shall be having Lord Dartford next askine 
me to be bridesman ! Poor Jack is everybody^ 
odd man--everybody's dirty dog! But good- 
by, good-by, my dear! I've promised to be 
home bv three, to beau Ell^ to the Panorama 
of Naples. She's always hankering after Italy 
—foolish girl!" 

" And is not afraid, it seem& of increasing 
her cold by a visit to lleieester Fields !" 

'' Ah t Well ! I see I've let the cat out of 
the bag ! Never mind I You will know how 
to make aHowances for her, my dear Lydia, 
and persuade your mother to be prompt in giving 
us a call." 

But there was no farther need of the sugges- 
tion. In the course of tl»e day, Colonel Hamil- 
ton (who, living in a circle composed of persons 
mutually intetested in each other's affairs, was 
ant to repeat all that he heard) related to Ellen, 
aner descrihing the great happiness of Lydia, 
the uneasiness entertained by her mother on. 
Henry's accou(it. Having at that moment 
whoHy forgotten the Trinity letter and White- 
hall encounter, it did not occur to him that his 
lovel^r companion was peculiarly interested in 
knowing that^ so Skr from turning out first man 
of his year, Henry Hamlyn was likely to prove 
a failure, so thoroughly was his spirit damped 
by having been farced by his father into a career 
the most distasteful to his feelings; and Colonel 
Hamilton having expressed himself with all his 
usual warmth concerning the disappointment 
experienced on the oeeasion by his excellent 
mother, Ellen instantly mafie up her mind to 
volunteer a visit with him to Cavendish Square 
the following day. 

In the interim, however, even this project was 
forestalled. Mrs. Hamlyn wrote to request that 
the Colonel and Mrs. Hamilton would accom- 
pany heV to her box at the Opera, which was a 
double one ; and Ellen, whb a few hours before 
would certainly have declined the invitation, 
hastened to com])ly. She felt bound to abstain 
from all ungracious dealing towards one for 
whom she had been the innocent cause of so 
cruel a disappointment. 

Harassed as Richaid Hamlyn tras at this 
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'janctare hy the unspoken menaces of Spilsby, 
and his deep regret at having afforded to a per- 
son so nearlv connected vn& his noble son-in- 
law as Lord Crawley the remotest clue to his 
anxiety to disencumber his banking-house of 
one or its confidential servants, it would have 
afforded him some comfort, could he have sur- 
mised the degree of mortification unintention- 
ally inflicted that night by his wife upon the 
obnoxious family of Vernon ! 

In selecting an opera-box for her, his choice 
had been solely dictated by his determination 
that it should be within view of Lady Vernon's ; 
in order that the haughty ladies of the Hyde 
might learn by ocular demonstration that, how- 
ever insolently thev might rise in Warwickshire 
above the banker s fan^ily, in London, the ac- 
quaintanceships of Mrs. Maralyn were pretty 
nearly their own ; and from the commencement 
of the season, it was, consequently, j^ormwood to 
Lucinda to see the marouis — her marquis — 
seated by the side of the lovely and elegantly- 
dressed Lydia, whom a few months before she 
had treated as an insignificant school-girl; more 
especially as, whenever Mrs. Hamlyn felt too 
much out of spirits to attend the opera, Lady 
Rotherwood officiated as chaperon to the future 
marchioness, and, within view of the Vemons, 
treated her future niece with all the affection of 
a mother, and far more than the consideration 
she had ever testified towards any inmate of the 
Hyde ! Lord Vemoa,resented it, of coarse, as 
a new injury on the part of Provfdence, that the 
lessee of her Majesty's Theatre should have 
presumed to let one of the boxes within four of 
nis own, to such people as 'the ftimily of Ham- 
lyn the banker. But there was no remedy! 
Either Lucinda and her mother must renounce 
the enjoyment of the opera, or find all their de- 
light in Grisi and Rubini imMttered by this in- 
famous misappropriation of the Marquis of 
Dartford,andBox27!^ 

But on the night in question an aggravation 
of evil was in store for them. On their way to 
their box. Lady Vernon had claimed the arm 
of the Due de Montmorency, one of the diplo- 
matic aM<uhes; a person whom, in the absence 
of a promising match as the attendant of her 
daughter, she regarded as an ornament and ad- 
dition to her box; and, as the duke was too 
well-bred to take an immediate leave of the 
lady who honoured him by so pointed a pref- 
erence, he sat down patiently to be flirted with 
. and smiled upon by Lucinda. 

Scarcelv, however, had he been five minutes 
seated, when his double glasses were levelled 
steadily at the seat usually occupied by the 
Hamlyns; and, unwilling to provoke the obser- 
vations certain to be made by a dozen -diflerent 
visiters, every opera-night, touching the great 
good fortune of Lord Dartford and the striking 
beaut3r of his intended bride, Miss Vernon took 
no notice of the preoccupation ci" her companion. 

But persons of the Due de Montmorency's 
nation seldom keep their impressions to them- 
selves. His admiration soon burst fordi in ex- 
clamations of " eharmante /" " dyoinmeni belle /" 
" un port de deesse f ' i* UTie taUU de w^mpke .'" 

" She is very pretty, certainly ; and how ad- 
mirably Persiani is singing to-night," olxserved 
Lucinda, in hopes of moderating his enthusiasm. 

" Admirably ! But who is this lovely neigh- 
hour o^yours V' 
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" The daughter of a banker, a person of whmn 
>u are likely never to have hesuxl." • 



" Ym are speakbig of Miss Hamlyn, the 
beautiful creature the Marquis of Dartford is to 
marry," said the duke,! eagerly. " I have seen 
her hundreds of times, and been enchanted aa 
often. In my opinion, she is nearly the pret* 
tiest, and quite the best<4re8sed girl in town. 
But the lady I am admiring is a thousand time& 
more beautiful. Juste del! If sttch a womaa 
were to appear at our opera in Paris, not an eye 
in the house hut would be fixed upon her box I 
E3le ferait'fwreurl But nothing niakes a sensa* 
tion in London! In London, it is scarcely 
worth while to be a beauty, or a comet, or a cat 
with six legs. You chilly instUaires would 
scarcely be at the trouble of an interjection, 
were Cleopatra herself to arrive sailing in her 
galley on the Thames. And, by-the-way, yon^ 
der lovely being gives one' rather the idea of 
Cleopatra !" 

Lubinda Vem(»), afraid, perhaps, of being^ 
classed among her uninterjectional country peo- 
ple, now affected some interest in the subject ;. 
and, instead of being satisfied with her own 
lorgnortj borrowed the nuge Parisian ivory doulv 
le barrels of the duke, to examine the new 
beauty. 

" She is, indeed, wonderfully handsome !" was 
her irrepressible exclamation. " Ijook, mamma ! 
the most beautiful woman I ever saw in my 
Ufe." 

" A fine woman, certainly," responded Lady^ 
Vemon in her turn ; " doubtless some vulgar 
city connexion of the Hamlyns !" 

" City connexion, perhaps, but not vulgar,T 
was the duke's remonstrance ; and in another 
minute, as if unable to restrain his curiosity 
concerning her, he rose, and was about to leave 
them, when the boxkeeper's key grated in the 
lock, and Albeifc made nis appearance. 

" I dare say my brother can inform us who 
she is \" said Miss Vemon, eager to detain him. 
" He knows the people she is with. Alberic I 
who is the lady with Mrs. Hamlyn and her 
daughter to-night 1" 

Alberic Vernon, who had come straight from 
his cab to his mother's box from a holy horror 
of conimiUing himself by. promiscuous lounging 
in the boxes of other ladies,' protested that he 
had not yet had time to look round the^ house ; 
but, aAer a fussy adjustment of his glasses, as 
though for the discovery of a planet, and regard- 
less (in order to satisfy the curiosity of a man 
so fashionable as Montmorency) of his usual 
terror of placing himself prominently forward in 
his family-box, leant over the head of his sister 
to ekamine the contents of " the menagerie of 
Hamlyn the banker." 

To have encountered the eyes of a basilisk 
would not have produced a more electrical 
effect upon his nerves. Instantly receding into 
his place, instantly' withdrawing his glasses, 
and losing all colour from his cheeks, and all 
assurance from his address, he began to stam- 
mer forth remarks upon the new ballet. But 
the duke was not to be thus distanced, and re- 
newed his inqaiiries. " Who was the lady 1" 

" A widow," was Alberic's hurried reply j " a 
woman you have probably never met, and are* 
never likely to meet in society." 

And again he fastened upon' the ballet; but 
Montmorency persisted in inquiring the namd 
of the lady he was never destined to meet in. 
society. 

" Hamilton !" 

" Ha I a very good name— an historical name*. 
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The Eaglish name of all others best known on 
the Continent/' cried Montmorency. Your Scot- 
tish Duke of Hamilton is the representative of 
one of onr French duchies." 
. " But this person has nothing to do with our 
Scottish Duke of Hamilton," eried Lady Ver- 
non, .vexed beyond^ her patience* "Yon are 
probably unaware that the. names of the great 
Scotch families extend to all the retainers of 
their clan ; and there is no more connexion be- 
tween these vassals and the head of th^ house 
than there would be between your coachman 
and you, were it the eust(»n of your great 
Prencli houses to give tJkir patronymic to their 
servants. 

*'I am quite aware of it!" cried the. duke. 
"But, whUe contemplating yonder beautifbl 
creature, I am inclined to parod}{ the observa- 
tion of your iamous comedian, and say, 'If Goo 
-writes a legible han^, that womsm is a ladv !' "^ 

".Shfrshallbe an empress, if y^u UkeT* pet- 
tishly rejoined Lucinda; "but I can assore you 
that she is a person we ^ould very reluctantly 
admit inia our society." 

Montmorency, too well-bred a man to gain- 
say the dictum of so fair a lady,'uttered some 
commonplace remark cpnceming the ballet, by 
way of changing the conversation, and, un- 
luckily, addressed his sally to Alberic Vernon, 
who, withlaia natural susceptibility of egotism 
of a Frenchified prig, concluded that h^ secret 
was known, and tne dake talking ai him. 
^ " The lady is cruel, I see !" said Montmorency, 
adverting to the gorgeous baron in front of the 
stage, who had just flung himself at the feet of 
Cerito. " The Herr Baron yonder is too great 
^ barbarian to perceive that it requires some- 
thing besides his empty grandeur to subdue <the 
heart of a pretty woman. I hate a fellow who 
makes love on the strength of his sixteen quar- 
terings! So, apparently, does our bellissima 
ballerina." 

Before Mr. Vernon could rouse himself from 
the shock of what he considered a stroke of 
persiflage, Montmorency had left the box in 
search of some friend of Dartford's, who would 
perhaps put him in the way of a presentation to 
the beautiful friend of the Hamlyns j and no 
Sooner was he gone, than Lncinda and her 
mother burst into exclamations of wonder at 
the want of tact exhibited by foreigners in de- 
tecting the characteristics of high and low in 
English society. 

" I should really have thought that a Mont- 
morency— -a member of the family of the first 
baronial family in Christendom— might know 
better than throw away his admiration on the 
vulgar widow of a son of that upstart Colonel 
Hamilton I" said Lady Vernon, swelling with 
ruffled majesty, and fanning herself with such 
fervour of indignation, that Alberic entertained 
little doubt the news of his unhappy passion 
had already reached his family. Mis only hope 
was that— thanks to the ladylike discretion of 
its charming object— tidings of Ms rash decla- 
ration and immediate rejection might be some- 
what longer on the road. 

Still, though he would wfflingly have con- 
demned poor Ellen Hamilton to be thrown into 
the caldron of boiling oil in which the Jewes? 
of Constance was made to atone for the bright- 
ness of her eyes, he thought proper to vindicate 
his choice by the force of lordly example. 

" You were wrong to say that Mrs. Hamilton 
was a woman yoa should be sorry to associate 



with, Inda!" said he, addressing his sister; '^for 
nothing is more likely than that you will have 
her next winter at Ormeau, to which place yom 
seem benj upon despatching an olive-branch." 

" At Ormeau 1 Ves I I remember now that 
the Hamiltons had worked themselves into an 
acquaintance with the Duke of Elvaston before 
we left the country I" said Lady Vernon, unable 
to avoid, without retreating, into the back of her 
box, the vexatious spectacle of the Due de 
Montmorency presented. in ^rm to Mrs. Ham- 
ilton and Lydi^ Hamlyn l^ the Marquis of 
Dartford. 

"And since yovi left the country, they have< 
spent a fortnignt there to so much purpose, that 
Lord Edward Sutton is wild to marry Colonel 
Hamilton's daughter-in-law, and his family 
equally eager to promote the match." 

" Lord Edward Sutton 7 What ow he mean 
by debasing himself in such a way % Why, hs 
inherits the Wrottesley prc^rty, and is in Pos- 
session of six or seven thoasand a year I Lord 
Edward can afford to marry whom he pleases I" 

" The reason, I suppose, that he wishes to 
marry Mrs. Hamilton.'^ 

" r can understand," continued his mother, 
not heeding his interruption* " that a young man 
in the situation of Captain Hamlyn, who has 
no pretension to connexion, and only just enough 
QK>ney to. wis]i for more, might be tempted by 
Colonel Hamilton's fifteen or twenty thousand 
a year (what has he 1) to make up to his daugh- 
ter-in-law. A very suitable match on both 
sides \ But for a man of family and fortune 
like Lord Edward Sutton — it is really digusting { 
I shbuld just as soon expect, Alberie, to hear 
her talked of for jKwi" 

This was said wholly without design; for 
Lady Vernon was precisely the sort of woman 
whom a gossip must be endued with more cour- 
age than usually falls to the lot of that sneaking 
tribe, to accost with intelligence at the degrada- 
tion of her son. Barlow of Alderham, the only 
man aware of what had been going on between 
the Hyde and Burlington Manor, no more dared 
advert to the subject in hid letters to Grosvenor 
Place, than lay a saerilegious finger npon the 
monuments in Braxham. Chnrch ! But young 
Vemon, accustomed to hear the sparring of 
innuendo systematically carried on between his 
ijather and mother (who were apt, like the popu- 
lace of Rome during the Carnival, to knock 
each other down with flints, formed into the 
semblance of sugarplums !), had little doubt that 
he was being flogged over the shoulders of Lord 
Edward Sutton. 

While this uneasy family were studying how . 
to convert even the pleasures of life into pains, 
and ingrafting hyssop on the rose, the inmates 
of Mrs. Hamlyn's box were enjoying one of 
those pleasant evenings which arise for people 
of well-regulated minds from the elements of 
amusement around them — agreeable friends, 
fine music, exquisite dancing, and a succession 
of fair faces lining the saile de spectacle for the 
recreation of their eyes during the intervals of 
the performance. The musical taste of Mrs. 
Hamilton, which was not only of the highest 
order, but refined by three years' residence and 
instruction in Italy, enabled her to appreciate 
the high merits ^f a compan3r which, after the 
London fashion, the casual visiters to the box 
made it a point* to decryj and, disparage, though 
certain to revert to it five yeass -afterward, 
when no longer attainable, as the finest in the 
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^ortd. Those weU4aiown iaiis of theXncia 
-wete to ker ears famUiar and precious as some 
fieh shrine to the eyes of a rotary ; nor did the 
plaiiMire character oi the music lose hy the 
compaoionship of those with whom she foand 
herself ia associatioii. 

While, in the eyes of Lydia, whose heart was 
aofteaed by the perfect and analtoyed hapjfnness 
of ber situation between the mother of her ven- 
eiation and the lover of her choice, this beautUol 
straager^dejiYed the highest intef«8t fronl her 
relationship to their exeellent fHend the colonel, 
Ellen coola not forbear regarding Mrs. Hamlyn 
and her daughter in the light of a sister and 
mother lost to her forever ! All she had heard 
from Hennr of the womanly exeeUences of the 
former--all she saw in the face of the latter to 
remind her of the intelKgent beauty, the frank 
cop^s^ity of the object of her affection— impart- 
ed new interest in her heart to the kindness 
with wMch she was welcomed by both. She 
fblt herself, in short, to be one of the family; 
and even Colonel Hamilton, though tolerably 
accustomed now to the efiect Of her rare beauty, 
was struck by the exquisite expression imparted 
by ^e a Wakeaed seastbilities of her heart to one 
of the finest faces In the wortd. 

While he sat conversing between the acts 
wiih Mrs. Hamlyn. the marquis \fas engaged 
In eliciting from Ellen instructioi^s for his med- 
itated bridal tour. 

" Admit that! am every way the luckiest of 
the 'human race, my Nearest mis. Hamilton T 
said he. " In these times, when everybody has 
eeen everything, aiid half the angelic beings in 
London are as ilasS in the pleasures of life as 
old gentlemen of fifty, to have. found a little w^e 
who knows no more of the world than I do my- 
fielf^who i^ just as vulgarly delighted as I am 
'With a |;oOd opera— and just as enthusiastic in 
^er desire to see something more of valley and 
mountain in the way of landscape, than old 
England insensible people, like your friends 
the Cossingtons^or fashionable people, like my 
friends the Vemons-^would, I dare say, despise 
nsias a couple of silly children, whose rawness 
aikd newness are something unaccountable. But 
I assure you that, if there be one thing more than 
another for which lam obliged to my friend, 
Mr. Hamlyn, it is for having secured me pretty 
nearly the onl^ wife with whom I could com- 
mence, hand in hand,' my experience of the 
pleasures of life. So you see that, if we are 
'Children together, we shall be very happy o&es ! 
. Indeed, I am beginning to think that we two 
and Colonel Hamilton are the only children leA 
in the world!" 

Miss Hamlyn interrupted lum to entreat M». 
Hamilton's indulgence towards his egotism. 

"I beg to say that I do not apologize t" per- 
sisted the young lover, fixing his eves admiringly 
, on the lovely face that borrowed qew charms 
from the Hushes by which it was now over- 
spread. " I look upon Mrs, Hamilton, my dear 
Lydia, as one of the familv *, and shall be only 
too happy to listen when she favours me, in re- 
turn for my selfish confessions, with sisterly 
confidences of a similar nature." 

Though this was said at randcnn, and with 
reference. to Colonel Hamilton's avowed proj- 
ects in favour of Walter rathger than to Henry, 
with whom at present Lord Dartford had little 
acquaintance, it sufficed to alarm the womanly 
dignity of Ellen Hamilton; and her counts- 
canee forthwith assumed that quiet gravity 



which so well beeame Hs chaste bat somewhat 
severe expression. 

It wa« at this pause in the conversatkui that 
the door of the box was opened to admit Cap- 
tain Hamlyn and the Due de Montmrnrency, 
who had applied to Walter to present hxm to 
his iamily; and^Dartford, who, with all hisdis* 
positions to be brotheriy, had not quite foxgottea 
nis friend's avowals of contempt for the rttsti<dtj 
and want of refinement of Colonel Hamilton^ 
daughter-in-law, could scarcely psptes» a smile 
at the deferential manlier in whicdi he was al- 
ready beffinriing to address the lady whom he 
found to be an object of adoration to dulces and 
the sons of dukes. 

It is tme &at the marquis, prevented by ius 
advantages of birth fiom ap{»eciating the in« 
fluence of mere rank upon ceitain dispesations^ 
attributed the altered manner of Waiter Ham- 
lyn to the growing' ascendency, of Ellen Hamil- 
ton's beauty over iiis:^lin^; imd took an op- 
portunity to whisper to. Lydia, when the others 
were engaged in coovi^^salioo, that he su^cted 
his friend Sutton would, have to run a neck- 
and-neck race with his. friend Walter for the 
hand of the «' beautiful Ellen." 

Too slavishly fashionable, meanwhile, was 
the captain, to be seen at his mother's opera- 
box longer than the time necessary foir the pre- 
sentation of his diplomatic iriend ! hitending 
to return, towards the close of the ballet, and 
offer his arm to Mrs, HamiltQa through the 
erusb-room to the carriage, while his mother 
was escorted by the colonel and his sister by 
her affianced lover, he proceeded on a short vbit 
to the Vemons,* justly calculating that the fair 
Luclnda would scarcely exhibit her usual hau- 
teur towards htm, with Dartfoiil and Mondsio- 
rency eagaged before her eyes in the most cour- 
teous homage to hisrfamily. Nor was he deceived 
in his hopes of a gracious reeeption. Miss Ver- 
non and her mother were not popular. Lucinda, 
being one Of those heartless London girls who, 
while engaged in pursuit of a particujuir object, 
are indiscreet enough to disregard all others, 
and eare little- whose feelings they wound, found 
herself, when thrown out in her marquis^chase, 
alone in her glory— without a single suiter— 
without a single admirer. - She had avowedly 
pitched her ambitions so high, that men of mod- 
erate |»etensions were afraid to give way to any 
dawning feelings of preference. 

It ^as, consequently, a relief when the fash- 
ionable Captain Hamlyn presented himself to 
occupy Che i^ce vacated by the recreant duke; 
affomm^ the certainty of an attendant to call up 
the carnage. To detain their visiter, with this 
selfish view, Lucinda accordingly exerted her- 
self to' "look and talk delightfully with all her 
might;" -and her smiles and bonmots were as 
imlliant and fascinating as if they had been or- 
dered, new, bright, and shining, from some 
jeweller in Pali Mall. 

The ctmsequence was, that Walter remained 
etiehanted in his chair daring nearly the last 
act of the ballet ; nor was it till a prodigious 
rustling of satin cloaks and fluttering ofswaos- 
down^ im an oppc»site box^ apprized him, by the 
departure of a royal par^, that 4he evening's 
enlertaiaments were drawing to a close, that he 
suddenly replaced in their morocco case the 
huge glasses with which opera-goers are, now 
condemned by the force of fiishion to encumber 
themselves, though they would be voted heavy 
baggage by a retreating army. Lady Vemoa 
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and to dftog^t^ Had the xnortificatioii topers 
ceive, by ^e farew^U Bature of his bow in quit- 
ting the box, that they had nothing to hope from 
his assistance in steeiiag through the crush- 
room. I 

But, alas I scarcely had Walter reached the 
box which bore the name of Mrs. Hamlyn ii^ 
scribed on the blue label o^rer the dooi^ when he 
saw,, winding aloQg the lobby before him, its de- 
parting inmat^s^Mrs. Hamilton leanmg on the 
arm of Lord Edward Suttw I All he could see 
of her was the rich Indian shawl which enveV- 
oped her fine shouldessi and the diamond comb 
presented to her that morning by her iather-in- 
law, sparkliiog among the raven braids that en* 
circled her dassically-l^rmed head. 

While the family of the banker occupied this 
prominent and brilliant position in the eyes of 
the fashionable world, the fountain-bead of their, 
pomps and vanities was^sorel^ troubled. Rich- 
.ard Hamlyn had diaed that day at the Bankers' 
Club, enpying to a degree appreciable only by 
hollow, worldly naturfis, the congratulations of 
his brother bankers on the approaching mar- 
riage in his family. 

Some few, who had lived in the professional 
interchange of services with him, shook him 
heartily by the hand — ^sii^cerely rejoicing in an 
event likelv to increase his domestic happiness 
by that of his daughter. Others-^the eques au- 
ratij or new-fangled baronets of the order of the 
Golden Call, who looked upon financial opu- 
lence only as a bridge of ingp'ts, whereby to 
crawl into the ranks of the aristocracy— ex- 

Sressed, by more deferential salutations, their 
elight at an alliance enaoUing the whole bank- 
erhood of Great Britain. One or two, of genu- 
inely philosophical views, were- moderate in 
their congratulations on a marriage which they 
regarded, like all other disproportions, as a 
source of social disorder; while Sir Benjamin, 
Bondwell, and certain of his confraternity, who 
contemplated with a jeidotts eye the advance^ 
ment or the Hamlyns, their pretensions to the 
notiee of royalty and fhshiceahle notoriety, seiz- 
ed upon the occasion for launching against him, 
under the guise of compliments, a thousana 
covert sneers on his 

The el9ment lie lived m. 

All tha^ a very vulgar-minded man eoold string 
together in allusion to coronet-coaches slopped' 
in JDfewgate Market on their way to call in luomr 
bard-street, or to the Goldsmiths^Company walk- 
ing in peers' robes at the coronation, was levelled 
at^poor Hanilyn ; who, like some novice exposed 
for the first time to the unmerciful roasting of a 
dinner at the Steaks, had only to smile, take all 
in good part, and exercise his utmost ingenuity 
to restore the conversation to U& usual chaaineL 
It was a relief indeed to his ^reness when he 
found himself overlooked^ and his companions 
engrossed by the consideration of poiitics, in a 
light how different &om that m which he was 
forced to view them as a Warwickshire squire? 
Like « certain rich Jew, who, in appreciating a 
matchless goblet from the hand of Cellini, esti- 
xjaated the metal, per ounce, at mel^ting pj^ice — 
parliamentary eloquence was rated at so much 
a scruple; wars, and ruaaapurs of wars, were 
talked of according to their infiuence on the mon- 
ey-market J a masisacre was described at its price 
current; and an inundation deplored according 
to its fall in consols I . . 

At length, when such of his brethren as were 



aeitber involved in Parliament nor <:o];mecteil 
with the moxe attractive clubs of the Carlton 
quarter, sat dqnm to finish the evening at whist, 
battling for halfrcrown points with as much wasto 
of cogitation and earnestness as had enabled them 
in the course of the morning to net^thousands by 
a successful stroke of spejeulation JRiichard Ham-^ 
Ijrn hurried away to the £[ouae. There had been 
a time when almost the oi^y social pleasure he 
really enjoyed consisted in thotse club-meetings.., 
Itwas'^ Souse of Peers^-^ Heralds' College. 
Tkere was the name of his {brefat^rs had in re« 
membrance. T%er€ still lingered two or three 
:ave, grayheaded men, who had begun life as the 
>sonft-friends of Walter liamlyn, and still kept 
among tlieir sacred family relics the mourning- 
rings they had worn on his^ decease. 

fiut now, the society of ihesie men was becom* 
ing hateful to Him of Dean Park; not because 
he felt elevated bgr his new connexions above 
their level, but because, by his recent policy, he 
had sunk immeasurahly below it. He trembled 
at the idea that rumgurs might transpire,, not, in* 
deed^of the iiearful nature likely to be set afloat 
by the intermeddling of Spilsby, but of the 
course he had pledg;ed himself to pursue in Par* 
liameat on a question of financial policy deeply 
involving the interests of his moneyed colleagues,^ 
his systematic prbteclion.pf Which had. for years 
assigned him immense importance in their eyes» 

The discovery mus^ come 1 He knew that, in 
the counse of a few week;s, he should be pointed 
out among them as having sold them to govern- 
ment ibr thirty pieces of silver; though the ex* 
press mintage of those pieces, and alloy of that 
silver, they were as yet unprepared to point out. 
But he dreaded ihe nrst indications of the com* 
ing storm. He shrunk from the exposure of the 
political baseness into which he had been betray*^ 
ed by the latent terrors arising from still deeper 
turpitude. While undergoing the coarse banter* 
ing of old Bondwell, he dreaded ever^r moment 
lest the unccnnpromising Sir Benjamin should 
assail him by the name of Judas ; tor a remote 
aUusion to his filthy bargain with govermnent 
wQuld have wounded him deeper than the direct 
aecusation of tuft-hunting. 

Getting hastily into the carriage^ he proceeded 
to the House of Commons ; conscious, however, 
thai even that dignified retreat would shortly be* 
coine less consplatory to his feelings, and that 
the conciliations of the Treasoiy Bench Would 
oifer poor comp^sation for the general respect 
hitherto comntanied by his altitude of p^rlia* 
mentary independence. 

Still, the tale of his apostacy was unbruited ; 
and he accoidingly brushed past the humpback* 
ed €laasi9K>do g^ the house, and ascended the ' 
shabbiest and dirtiest staircase in the metropolis, 
with his usual consciousness of the dignity at^ 
tached to every component itemof the fi^t body*- 
corporate in enlightened Europe. And, by-the- 
way, Richard Hamlyn having now been twenty 
years in Parliament,, had not only progressed into 
the dignity of an old member, but, by the chan* 
ges of the times, come to find himself remarkable 
for the spruceness, the utmost dandyism of Ins 
dress, compared with the lessi Londonized throng 
of his cpmpeers of the Reformed House of Com* 
mcms. 

After spending an hour in the House, in a 
whispered colloquy over the shoulder of Lord 
Crawley*(which, if the truth must be told, bore 
little reference to the very loilgwinded imd la- 
boured speech with which an honourable pppo* 
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sition member was favonrine his constituents 
north of the Tweed, throug^b the wearied ears of 
the Reporter's gallery— one of those dreary par- 
liamentary passages that lead to nothing), the 
banker finding there was to be no division, re- 
turned to Cavendish Square ; attributing some- 
thing of the charm just then to the name of home, 
which eirery man of business connects with the 
leisure he has only enjoyed for five hasty min- 
utes since the hour of an early breakfast. 

His family was not yet returned from the op- 
era; and Ramsay, as he hurried before his mas- 
ter into the study to light the lamp, took occa- 
sion to mention that " a person had called twice 
V in the course of the evening, requesting to see 
Mr. Hamlyn." 

" Did not the gentleman leave his nameT' in- 
quired the banker, who was seMom molested at 
his private residence by the intrusion of "per- 
sons," unless now^nd then a Barsthorpe constit- 
uent who could not be made to understand that, 
in London, business « hours conclude with the 
first stroke of the dinner-bell. 

" The first time he came, sir, he left no name, 
but merely said he would call again, as we rath- 
er expected you home early," replied Ramsay, 
proceeding as leisurely with his taSk of remo- 
ving and replacing the globe of the Carcel lamp 
\ as if the efllightpnment of the universe depended 
upon the evenness of its wick and steadiness of 
its light f " The seamd time, sir, as he seemed 
so very persewering and determined, in making 
his inquiries of Jolm as to where you had dined, 
and whether you were likely to be met with at 
the House to-night, I came to the door myself; 
and unless I am mistaken, sir, it was one of the 
banking clerks from Lombard-street." ; > 

"A baldheaded man?" inquired Hamlyn, in 
a low voice, and with assuiied unconcern. , 

" He had his hat on, sir^I really can't take 
upon me to say. But now I think of it, John 
told me he had written his name." 
: "Where is John? Send him hither.»' 

" The footmen are gone with the carriage to 
fetch my mistress from the opera," replied Ram- 
say ; and as he replaced the carcel on the smdy- 
table, its lieht fell direct upon an open Motting- 
book, beside the bronze standish. where lay a 
strip of paper, evidently deposited by John, be- 
fore he proceeded to his duties of the evening. 

It scarcely needed for Mr. Hamlyn to cast 
his eyes upon the name subscribed in good 
clerkly text, with due regard to the open loop- 
big of the Ys and curling of the Ss, to learn that 
his untimely and unfortunate visiter was no 
other than—SpiLsfiT ! 

But what could be the meaning of this unau- 
thorized intrusion into his private residence? 
A short time before, and Richard Hamlyn would 
sooner have expected Bimam Wood to come to 
Dunsinane, or the Monument on Fish-street 
Hill to pay a morning visit to the Duke of 
York's Column, as for any member of his Lom- 
bard-street establishment to make his appear- 
ance, on business of his own devising, at his 
private residence; tke consecrated groves of 
Dodona being less sacred in the sight of the 
priesthood of Apollo, than in theirs, the scaly- 
barked plane-trees of Cavendish Square. 

But, alas I Richard Hamlyn was not unpre- 
pared for so singular an infraction of subordina- 
tion on the part of his head-clerk. The coun- 
tenance of opilsby was a book in which he was 
beginning to read strange things, as distinctly 
as though its characters were as legibly inscri- 



bed as the raised letter-press invented for the 
use of the blind; and from the day his daugh- 
ter's marriage was publicly announced, the 
banker had deciphered in the eyes of his rebel- 
lious vizier a determination to turn to account 
(he necnliar situation of his sultan. The higher, 
in short, the position attained by Hamlyn, the 
greater the power of the man who was able to 
precipitate him ih>m his high estate into an abyss 
of infamy; 

From the apex of his present prosperity, hav- 
ing a daughter about to form an alliance with 
one of the first nobles in' the iealn^-<^ son dis* 
tihguished by the general favour of sdciety, and 
occupying a commission in one of the first regi- 
ments — ^another on the eve of attaining the high- 
est academic honours preparatory to assuming 
his place in that house of ousiness, to maintain 
the credit of which his father had attenopted 
such terrible sacrifices— from the eminence of 
all this, to be precipitated into the dust, would 
be, indeed, a bitter reverse I The cons^uence 
was, that for every step of worldly progress ef- 
fected by the banker, be fancied he coulddiscem 
in the menacing looks of his enemy an additional 
unit augmenting the appraisement of his silence. 

For a week past, the clerk had exhibited 
symptoms of desinng a private inteirview with 
his master'; and it was with agony of spirit 
scarcely describable, that Haml3m had watched 
him making his exits and entrances; expecting 
nothing less, every time he made his appear- 
ance in the private room, than an explanation, 
than which death itself would have been more 
welcome, if death could have ensued without 
withdrawing Ae curtain Ifrom the disgraceful 
position of his a#*airs. 

So certain, however, did he now feel of a 
forthcoming crisis, that, instead of indulging in 
his usual prayer for a respite — ^for time — ^for the 
delay of a few years-*in the hope that the frui- 
t ion of some of his numerous schemes or a con- 
siderable bequest from Colonel Hamilton mi^ht 
enable him to fill up certain deficiencies in nis 
accounts, the consciousness of which " appalled 
his spirit like a night-shriek," he satisfied him- 
self with n^rmnring, between his grinding teeth, 
in the watches of the night—" but a fewfiumsUtsi 
Only let it be delayed a few months — ^till Lydia's 
marriage shall have been solemnized, and a shel- 
ter be thus provided for the others — and I will 
submit myself to the worst ! That worst would 
scarce be harder to bear than this accursed 
persecution I" , 



CHAPTER XI2^. 

. " Men are bot claJilxvA of a larger yrowth." 
" Bless my soul and body ! who would ever 
have thought of finding v^ here, with the Vere- 
street clock striking the half hour to twelve as I 
came past !" cried Colonel Hamilton addressing 
Richard Haml3m, on entering the aining-room 
in Cavendish Square the following nK)ming, as 
the family were rising from breakfast. "For 
don't fancy I came to see yout I fancied you 
safe in the parish of St. Sepulchre, or I wouldn't 
have set foot in your house !" 

"H is not often I atn idling at the West End 
at this hoar of the day," replied Haml3m, with a 
smile, afiecting to humour the cheerful old 
man's bantering. " But I have an appointment 
with my lawyers at twelve, and wish to take it 
in my way to the city.*' ^ 
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« Bonjt let «^ be any bifiddfaaeje to you/then. 
-€tet intoyonr cab with you, and be off!" cried 
the colonel, taking tbe offered seat beside Mrs. 
Hamlyn, '* or we shall be having Messrs. Potmce 
and Parchment in a pucker, and all along, un- 
less Tm mistaken, of the marriage settlements 
'Of a certain Miss Lydia Hamlyn, who sits there, 
looking as demure and unconcerned as if she 
Kad never heard the words jointure or pin-money 1 
As soon as you're gone, I shall expound my 
business to your good lady ; and a flagrant case 
-of gossiping it is, as wais^ever whispered over 
a caudle-cup. By-the-way^ however, my dear 
Hamlyn, as youVe ten minutes >(m hand over 
your mark to reach Norfolk'-street {for I con- 
clude the clause>spinners who made such a des- 
perate long job of our Burlington lease are still 
. your men 1), I may as well tSl you some news 
that reached me this morning from our part of 
the world. There's a report of a bankruptcy 
<• afloat, which has made poor Ovington's nair 
stand on end." 

At the word bankruptcy, Richard Hamlyn^ 
-who was gathering together his hat and gloves, 
winped unconsciously, and made a step back to- 
'warSs the breakfaM-table. ' 

" Jacob Durdan, they say, poor fellow, will 
be in the Gazette in no time. * Malster,' I sup- 
pose, they'll call him % But that's not (mr affair ! 
The thing is, that his farm is actually in the 
market; and lying, as it does, betwixt Burling- 
ton and Dean Park, like the keystone of an arch, 
I suppose you won't like it to slip through your 
fingers 1 Buy it you must— either for yourself 
'Or as young Burlmgton's trustee." 

<'I am afraid nott^ replied Hamlyn, much 
surprised at the intelligence. " Durdan used to 
value his property at between eleven and twelve 
thousand pounds ; and the InmA fide value cannot 
be much less than seven." 

^* Th^ if the bo7i4 fide value's seven, to pou 
•tis worth nearer fourteen 1'^ persisted the colonel, 
** and I shall think you adeusedlucky dog if you 
get it at ten." » . 

. " Perhaps so ; but I fear I must be satisfied to 
•do without it. A man in business finds it a hard 
.matter to lay his hands on ten thousand pounds 
for his private purposes." 

" Not when he's got an old friend at his elbow 
with thirty times ten lying idle, and the grac^ to 
be thankful when an opportunity presents itself 
of making a portion of it useful to better men 
than himself." 

Hamlyn felt every nerve in his frame vibrate 
vat thi§ critical declaration. 

"Be assured^ my dear sir, that you are as 
welcome to invest my India bonds, or any other 
tangible thing of mine, in land, and in your own 
name, as though John ELamilton were under th^ 
turf and Watty Hamlyn standins in his shoes I" 
persisted the colonel, fancying nimself misun- 
-derstood. 

The hand of the banker became spasmodically 
clasped in that of his generous iriend, as Ham- 
lyn replied, 

" I feel all this as it ought to be felt; but Dur- 
dan's farm, at the price likely to te put upon it 
tinder such circumstances, wouW be a prepos- 
terous purchase !" 

* " WeH ! I suppose you know best!" cried the 
colonel. " I haven't enough of the country gen- 
tleman in me yet to know how many years pur- 
chase one oug]it to give for land. Only I con- 
cluded this must be a windfall, as Robson writes 
me word (with a basket of Wilmot's Supwb, 



thai ke sent «pby tbe rail this monung, which 
I can promise you would put all Qovent Garden 
ia the blush, and Gunter's shop to the back of. 
it !) that Barlow of Alderham is nibbling already 
•—for Lord Vemon, of course. Barlow is no^ 
great capitalist, I tak^ it? But 'twould really 
be a nice little tit-bit to tack t^ the «kirts of the 
Braiham property 1" 

<' Certainly-*beyond all doubt! And Rob- 
son tells you that Barlow has made an offer T' 

^' So it is supposed. But I remember Robson 
saying one day, as we were pottering together in 
the copse adjoining Durdaa's, that if ever the 
propifeny was in the market, you'd be sure to 
snap it up; and now,, he writes word, the people 
at Ovington look upon it as already gone— so 
sure are they that you'U overbid Lord Vernon."' 

" They will prove mistaken," said Hamlyn, 
gravely. I should not consider it justifiable to ^ 
make the purchase." < 

" Then I think you'll live to repent it when 
'tis too late, and you find Lord Vernon growing 
up like a grain ot mustard-seed under your nose, 
with all the Barlows of Alderham roosting in his 
branches ! Barlow is looking out for a larm to 
enable that cub of a son of his to prove what 
deused bad farmers, what he calls * a country 
family,' can produce !" 

" However sorely tempted, I feel it my duty 
to forbear," still persisted the banker. 

^' What ! when the thing takes the form of a 
profitable investment 1 Why you know very 
well how difficult it is^ nowadays,, to get even 
four per cent, for money ; and if Kobs9n's esti-. 
mate be correct, Durdan's farm, even at the price 
named, will bring five! . In a month or so, I . 
shall be having one hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds thrown upon my hands (if Moonjee and 
Company are true to their engagements), and 
then you'll be telling me that, instead of the six 
per cent, my frienj^s at Chinderapore have hither- 
to secured me, I might whistle for five ! How- 
ever, don't let me detain you with, my Oving- 
ton news ! Go, and settle Lydia's business for 
her ! Go and lay down the faggots on your line 
of road, and leave Mrs. Hamlyn and me to chat 
about what concerns us more than dot-and- 
carry-one!" ^ 

A glance which foUowed the direc^on of Col- 
onel Hamilton's eyes at that moment exhibited 
to Richard Hamlyn the face of his wife, as pale 
as ashes — though inclined over the plate in 
which she was unconsciously smashing an egg- 
shell with a gold egg-spoon into the aspect of a , 
choice bit of crackled china ; and in his alarm 
lest her agitation should betray itself injuriously 
to Colonel Hamilton, after his departure, ^hlch 
was now inevitable, he felt almost inclined to 
reduce her to the same helpless consistency. 
For Hamlyn was gradually approaching the 
pitch of menial irritation which ii produced by • 
a concatenatibn of adverse advents — by constant 
brooding over evil — b^ terror — by sleeplessness 
— by remorse, which, like the desperation of the 
scorpion surrounded by flanung spirits, insti- 
gates frantic ferocity. In humbler life, excited 
by the coarser struggles of so harassing a situ- 
ation, he would probably have become guilty 
of a crime ! 

But he was a banker — ^a man of whom calm- 
ness, serenity, plausibility, constitute a portion 
of the stock-in-tr^e. He was a banker — a man 
who, so far froxn being " passion's slave," must \ 
be as steadfast in phlegmatic self-possession as 
demure in demeanour. He accordingly took ^ 
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from his serrafiMils vell-bntshed hat Mid steady- 
looking beaver glovvs ; and, aller a benignant 
. nodio kis family, and SQile to Colonel Hamil- 
ton (the blandneBS of which Howard the philan- 
^ropist migbt haye envied !), withdrew to his 
caMiolet-^overmastering the strife of mingled 
fynXj riiame, haired^ misery, and desperatioa 
contending in his tortured breast. 

For, alas ! tlteie are moare I^aocoons to be met 
with unsQspeeted, among the haunts of dail^ life, 
than all the united galleries of Queat Bntam af- 
ford to our inquiring view ! 

Colonel Hamilton fbUowed him to the door 
Mth his eyes, aa oiia loves to dwell upoil the 
aspect of a friend in the fulness of his prosperity 
^d joy ; satisfied that if there existed a man on 
the face of the earth whose virtues had their re- 
ward in the attainment of perfect worldly happi- 
ness, ^t was that upright and self-denying indi 
vid^ial, Hamlyn the banker! 

Even Ramsay, ad he waited upon his master 
to the snow-white steps of his statel v doorway, 
contemplated him with the abfect deference paid 
by the vulgar only to great capitalistSr or great 
lords; and would have denounced as a slander- 
ous libeller the wretch who presumed to espy a 
spot in such sun of gloiy, as the church-going, 
rate-paying, orphan>school-presiding, propaga- 
tion-o£-^e-G<ospei-subscribing, mild, virtuous, 
punctual, liberal, Richard Hamlyn, the banker i 

Yet Ms man of universal credit was but a 
more poHshed, more cautious, more solid swin- 
dler, itx the amount of thousands, where swin- 
dlers in the amount of tens or hundreds are sen- 
tenced to the hulks. 

Such was, the man who was proceeding into 
the city, oveircome with dread ^t the idea of au 
im^nding interview, with his own clerk; and 
wl»le the sober, lunibering cab of the man of 
business was starting from the door. Colonel 
Hamilton proceeded to unfold the purpose of 
his visit, bv placing in the hand of Mrs. Ham- 
lyn a checK for one hundred pounds, on her htis* 
band's bank. 

^ YouVi do me a mona'ons favour," said he, 
''by looking me out this trifle*s-worth of fallals 
for a lying-in lady and her bantling, as a present 
for my good friend, Mrs. Markham, to whose 
babe Vte pit>posed myself as god&ther. I should 
look like ah, old ass were I to present myself at 
one of the^Bond'-street frillerie$, wh^e such mat- 
ters are ticketed up; and even Ellen (the morels 
the pity) knows nothing about caudle-cup finery ; 
so r thought it rtiight vex her, poor dear, if I put 
ker upon executing my commission. But as I 
know yon are going about just now, my dear 
ma'am, among linen and lace shops, in order to 
give my lady, our young marchioness yonder, 
a few rags to her bacr at parting, I thought, may- 
be, you'd give yourself so much trouble on my 
account." 

" And with the more pleasure," replied Mrs. 
Hamlyn, " that I have an unfeigned respect and 
regard for the object of your kindness. No one 
can better than myself appreciate all that has 
been effected at Ovington by the influence of her 
exampte and vigilance. The late vicar w/is a 
widower^, and mough, during his incumbency, 
everything was done by Dean Park for the vil* 
lage that we are still doing, or in fact considera- 
bly more, the poor people were not half so 
healthy or happy as now^a sufficient proof that 
it is the care of the Markhams, and not the 
money wer provide, which minist^s to their wel- 
fare.*^ 



" Nothing cui exceed the activity and tfiooght-- 
fulness of that good womap," sodded Lydia^ 
VQo where one will, at Ovington, or exercise 
what charily one m^y, the vicar's wife has aU 
ways been beforehand with us— ^ot only with, 
food and alms, but useful advice, far more di]£- 
cult to bestow. Mr& Maxkfa^m is a very model 
for parsons' wives !" 

" Well, my dear, as I said t'other day, you 
must get Dartford to reward the virtues q£ the 
vicarage with a (at living." 

" On the conLFary^" said Miss Hamlyn, hu- 
mouring his raillery. '' It strikes me that her 
exo«dlences are mare appropriate to a lean one» 
It wottld be very unpatriotic in me to remove 
the second providence of my native Ovington 1" 

'' But being thus disposed towards Mrs. Mark-^ 
ham," resumed the banker's wife, "believe me, 
you would p^se and prosper her much more 
by converting your gift into a more solid form. 
The Markhams are not well off. They have 
secured, I understand, a small provision for their 
children. But their family is increasing ; and 
a hundred pounds laid by on compound interest 
would give your godchild a couple of hundreds 
to help him on, if a boy, in the outset of lifel" 

" By Oeorge I I io believe you've caught the 
money-Itch of Hamlyn !" cried the colonel, al- 
most vexed. " CaU't I do something for a god- 
child, against it wants putting out in life, with- 
out denjring myself the pleasure of seeing it tidy 
and smart, in its long clothes and cockade 1" 

"Just as you please l" replied Mrs. Hamlyn, 
who loved the coloael too sincerely to.be aflront- 
ed by his occasional pettishness; "but take a 
womau's word for it that. Mrs. Markham has 
too much sense to care for lace and lawn ; and 
that, if you wish to make this money a source 
of satis&ctioQ to her, you had better let me pur- 
chase some more useful present— plate, linen, 
fumitnre, rather than finery, whicA. has little 
charm for those who have no admiriqg*eyes to- 
be delighted by the exhibition, fivej^ the cap 
and robe that Lydia embroidered for little Kitty 
have not, I am sure, been takeu out of the ward- 
robe a dozen times 1" 

"I'm afraid you're right," cried the colonel: 
" I wish you'd be sometimes in the wrong, if 
'twas only for a change. Well, well ! gp to Run- 
dell's, and look out a sober parsonage-house-like 
te«>ot and cofiee-pot,.and a cautine of spoons and 
foffiis.. Will that suitjQur' 

" It will suit the Markhams, \diich signifies 
much more T' said Mrs. Hamlyu, good-homour- 
edly; and while she was yet speaking, there- 
dashed up to. the ddor the weil-^)ppinted cab of 
her sou Walter— the equipage of the man of 
pleasure, forming a singular contrast to that of 
the man of business, which had just rumbled 
off in a contrary direction. 

"By Gleoi^!, here's Watty himself, in the 
nick of time l" cried Colonel Hamilton, rising 
and going to the window. " He shall drive me 
to the s^veismath's at once, aud take the trouble 
off your hands. Lydia. my dear, what will you 
give me to tell you wno the captain's brought 
with him froA. the barracks 1" 

This intimation of Lord Partford's arrival 
sufficed to send Miss Hamlyn to the drawing- 
room to noeet their Visiter; and as the colonel 
and Mrs. Hamlyn prepared to follow her lighter 
footstepSj the veteran could not forbear exclaim- 
ing that, next to the pleasure of being eighteeu 

in love one's seli, was that of witnessing so 
ing a juncture in so charming a person I 
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h^ mother, wii^ a sigh. *< I sometimes tremble 
to cMftk what would be the eoflseqoeace, shonld 
any uiiforeseen eve&t frne^ate ^os hopefal msr^ 
riage ! Her whole heart aad sotil •«« emteoked 
ia Set present prospect*;" 

'< Btit whal the 4evL$0 should happen to preireBt 
•if?" cried the colonel. •*! hear the old mar- 
ehioness i6 as pleased as Pmicbacthe idea of 
her sonV setting! As to him, if Lydia^ a wee 
bk in lore, Lord Dartlbid's a better speemen 
of a Romeo than I tecied was left upoa this 
lukewarm globe." 

« It is true," teplied Mrs. Hamfyh. ** But one 
cannot account for one's pfeseatiments; and 
mine hang all the heayfer on ^ny heart that I 
love this warm-hearted, noMe-miflded boy as if 
he were a child of my own. I nev«r ooold have 
expcted to obtain from a fiOH-ltt*lawthe dutiflal 
afiection with which Lydiaiias already inspired 
Lord Dartford towards her mother. I feel that 
to number him among n^y 'children in my pray- 
ers to Heaven, would be an addttion to the hap- 
piness of my life." 

" WUt be— say wUi be— my dear ma*aml 
There's no vmtld in the ease," cried Colonel 
Hamilton. ** I hate what nervous folks pretetod 
to call ' presentiments.* What are they but a 
mistrastingf of Providence! Lydia trill be hap- 
py with her husband, and fou with ycmr son-in- 
law ; and th«i you'll feel ashamed of having air 
lowed yourself to glance at your bright sunshiny 
prospects in life, through the medium of a black 
crape veil! So come along into the dctttwing- 
room, and let me l^ear whether Walter will have 
anjTthing to say to me. If we shoifld happfen 
to meet some of his smait brother officers, you 
know, he can say, Via a quizzical old imcle fr^ii: 
the north, irom whom he has expectations.^* 

And chuckling at hfs own joke against him- 
self,«the colonel hobbled into the drawing-^robm, 
and, much in the same terms, made his proposi- 
tion to Walter Hamhrn. 

" There's no fine ftdks ajstir yet, Mfatly, my 
boy !" said he. " Wha* if you Were to take me 
as far as Ludgate Hill, to choose some plate? 
If I haven't the benefit of belter taste than m^ 
ewiij they'll be patting me off with some old- 
fashioned rubbish, and making me pay for the 
last new kick." 

But for his vivid recollection of the "beauti- 
ful Ellen," as he had seen her leaning on the arm 
of Lord Edv^ard Sutton the night before, Walter 
would, perhaps, have deprecated Lord Dartford^s 
exhortations to take no farther though of Am, 
as he was quite content to remain in Cavendish 
Square during their expedition into the city. 
But as his future brother^u-l^w h&d pteviously 
announced a visit from the marcikioneto, at two 
o'clock, which must keep the rest of the party 
at home to receive her, there w'as no exctt'se for 
non-complianoe with the request of Colonel 
Hamilton. 

"And I tell you what you shall do for me; my 
dear fellow, if you are really going to Run- 
dell'is," said Lord Dartford, " Tell Aem that the 
paste model they sent me yesterday for the dia- 
dem they are resetting, is much too broad for 
the prettiest little head in England; and that 
they had better let one of their fellows takfe an* 
exact measure, with gold wire or something of 
that kind, before they set to work. I mttet say," 
continued he, turning to Miss Hamlyn, " I think 
Rundell rather gone by, for anything beyond a 
mere necklace, though they have, trnfaeBtiooa- 



blf, thd &kM eh<^oa of diftoMiids. But I 4c«r 
that my mother would he affrMrted if I took. th» 
family jewels aaywhere but to the^hooae whicH 
has been in charge of them for more than half 
a century." 

«*auil» right P?saSd:L3fdia. " After all, what 
ddes it s^ily:? I>iatDlonds are oi))y valoabiet 
as the insigaia of aeflrta9& rank and fortune ;^ 
and wltether afraiigedja a manner more or less 
becdmisg to the wearer, is of little oonseqaeitce- 
eompaanBd with the chance of vexing h»Siy Dart« 
tord. After wearmg them so l«ig, she natoraUy* 
looaea* on them as her own^ aod I slkould hav^ 
been far, £auD better pleaeed had you le& them a(. 
her disposal during her Ufetitae." 

^'By which I alieiild have deprived her of a 
great pleamze in seeing yon wear them I Wheve^ 
as, even without haiong. a psetty daaghter-in- 
law a3 a motive lor leaving t^m off, my mother 
has neyer worn the family levels since the deatlt. 
of her hosfoaad. Ote wcffd more, Walter. Telt 
thf Ibremait he- musfe apply to the Heralds' Of<- 
fice fbr the Hanriyii arms he wMit» to quarter im 
thenew desk-fleai they axe making for D&riiorii 
Hall: or, if ^ou^ve one by you, perhaps you'lL 
give aim an mfipreasion %" 

These commission^ aa soothing to the vanily 
of the worldly-minded Waller, reconciled him*, 
to the idea of a. drive- with an old gentleman in 
a low-crowned hat, who had not the excase for 
his orightality of costume. of being a county 
member; and having determined to make hist 
way alone those dreary Boulevards called the 
City Road^ as a security against an ^icounter 
with his fashionable friends, he proceeded, at a 
slapjMBg paice; through Bentoevi^ andClerken- 
wetl, towaudB Gray's inn Lane; how gloomy a 
contrast to the bri&iaBt, gorgeous, animie^, ex-- 
citing line of road that divides the capital of 
France from its gay suburbs ! 

** That's as fine a young fellow «« ever I saw 
in my life!" cried Colonel Hamilton, aAer a 
prolonged meditation ufxm the excellent temper 
and warm affecti<ms of the young marquis. 

'^A perfect gratlemaB, in ev«ry respect," ad* 
dsA Wahei^iviag to the word « geiatlemaa'* 
itsinost extended and best interpretation. < 

'* Your good mother, with. a motei^s naturaL 
partiality, alwajrs adds, 'as perfect as is «om* 
patibie with a defective education.' She, you 
know, has been a Kttte Gre^*and-Latin bitten^, 
ever since your brother began to carry off the 
Camtffidge prizes! .1 always observe, by-the- 
wdy^, that women aie twice as proud of thesol* 
diership or scholarship of their sims as the fa- 
tk&m, if fou^d be^n one of the, heroes of Wa« 
terloo, for instance, iaatsad of one of the cheese-^ 
mongers, poor Madam Hamlyn would have 
been desperately in love with 'guns, drums, 
trumpets, blunderbuss, and thunder' for the re« 
mainder of her days }" 

*« Lucky, then, that I have fallen on times 
more pacific!" said Captain Hamlyn, somewhat 
nettlea, as is usual with the household brig&de, 
at any sdlusion to' his qualities as a caarpet 
knight. *^ But aprcmos to Harry, my dear ocdo- 
nel, you, ^o> ape m my motb^s confidence^, 
which is the next thmg to being in my brother's, 
fer they are one and indivisible, whereas with 
9716 he IS beginning to establish something of aft^ 
Esau and Jacob jealousy*—" 

" Are you sttre, Watty, that the grudge is not 
a creation t>f your awnV^ interrupted the cole* 
nel, turning suddenly towards him. 

" QjuiU sure, as regards my wiH and feeHngs I 
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I love Hany irlth all my heart and aoul; Bat, 

somehow or otiier, I have always noticed that, 

betweeti only brothers, an intoitive rtvalship is 

apt to spring up." 

,, ^'Cain-and-Abelship, /callit— " 

** ** Which so fer exists on Harry's part towards 

myself, that, ever since his return from Italy, he 

Jias not been the same brother to me !" 

y Why, I thou&fht yonM scarcely metl" 
• " We meet by letter, every now and then," rc- 
]cdied Walter; " but, not as we used 4 and of all 
the painful tmngs in the woiM, commend me to 
a half-confidential letter from one with whom 
you have been accustomed to communicate 
•openhearted and without reserve 4'^^ 

" But are if»v. as frank as ever with kim ? No- 
thing but confidence' ever begets confidoice; and 
if Harry has found out that there's a blue cham* 
l>er in your own mind, of coarse he's fight to 
lock the door of his ! To tell vou my honest be- 
lief, Watty, my boy, I'm half afraid there's no- 
thing more difficult than for brothers to ma.in- 
tain total unreserve. Between two friends there 
are no jarring interests, no mutual dMlcacies of 
a pecuniary kind to produce closeness or hesi- 
tation. But what were you beginning to say, 
jvist now, about OH^deBces likely to have been 
made me by your mother on Harry's account 1" 

<' Simply that, as she called in your inlfluence 
•to mediate between my brother and fiither about 
tthe partner^ip in the bank— and succesafuUr, 
as it appears, on <me siide — I thought it probable 
she might have been more explicit with you 
tlian myself concerning th9 origin of Harry's 
indisposition." 

"What the dense! is hei22, then 1" cried the 
colonel, becoming more interested in a conver- 
■dation which at first appeared only a little out- 
burst of Ihitemal spleen on the part of the hand* 
some^captain. 

~**Have yon not heard iti No I byahe-way, 
I remember now^ to my shame, that my mother 
l^egged me to say nothing to you on the subject." 

" Nothing to me? why, surely, this mystery- 
mania is not becoming epidemic 'i Well, to be 
sure! If I find my dear good straightfor'ard 
Madam Hamlyn beginning to deal in zigzag, I 
ihall feel^sure that Truth has sunk much deeper 
'Hjkt of sight than the bottom of a well !" 

"To exonerate my mother,'^ observed Wal^ 
ter, making so close a shave against the wheei 
«f an omnibus at Battle Bridge, that involunta-^ 
Tily the colonel laid his hand upon the reins, " it 
is but fair to say that her reserve about Harry's 
altered state of health and mind arises from a 
aeUse of delicacy to others. My brother, it seems^ 
has some strong attachu^Btr—" 

"The dense he has!" 

" And an unprosperous one. In some way. 
er other — ^but the how is preq^sely the point coQr 
cealed from me^his compliance with my far 
ther's natural solicitude about the banking*house 
has been fatal to his hopes ^as a lover; and my 
mother declares that, since he gave in, he has 
heen brc^en-hesrted. broken-spirited, incapable 
of pursuing his studies. Instead of distinguish- 
ing himself and taking the high degree expect* 
«d of him, his tutor has seriously recommended 
him to withdraw from college for a term, for the 
lecovery of his health." 

"Gk>d bless my soul! this is bad news. in- 
deed 1" cried the colonel, sinking back into the 
corner of the cabriolet to collect his thoughts, 
with a view of retracing all he was hearing to 
ihe coneealmeats practised upon him by his 



daUghter-in-law concerning her intimacy with 
Henry Hamly^n, and, after some minutes' oogi- 
tation, giving it up as a bad job ; so hard a mat- 
tor was it, to his simple mind, to dive into mo- 
tives or connect « OToken chain of evidence, 
where his afiections were concerned. "And 
what does your father say to it ^ alii" resun^ted 
he, aAer a ^ong pau£e. 

"Nothing; for no one dares molest him with 
the history of his son'^ qualms of conscience 
or dilemmas of the heart ! My father is so very 
practical a man, and so unapt to allow his own 
feelings to interfere with the discharge of his 
duties, that it requires some courage to ask his 
indulgence for my frailty of the kind." 

" But if this atlachment of your brother'* be 
of an objectionable nature — " * 

"Of cottt«e^ k is," interrupted Walter Ham- 
lyn, warmly, "or he would not have presumed 
to make a confidante of my mother !" 

" That's true, indeed ! Then, by Gewge ! I'll 
speak to Hamlyn about it myself!" 

"As we know nothing certain on the subject, 
interference might, perhaps, do more harm than, 
good," observed his companion, alraid of the 
evil influence which Colonel Hamilton's want 
of tact might produce over the destinies of poor 
Henry. "My father would be furious at the 
idea of a young fellow of his age protendiug to 
form a serious attachment. Why, even I, whose 
prospects are so much myore p68itive than Hen- 
ry's—" 

" Well, even jwnt?" cried the colonel, perceiv- 
ing him hesitate, as if afraid of having gone 
too far« 

" £ven I, my father says, must not venture to 
think of marrying, unless I can make up my 
myuad to an interested connexion." 

"<Setf yourself, ehl By Geoige! Ellen is 
right ! The trade of banking incrusts a man's 
soul with a yellow leprosy. However, I ^an't 
fancy that Hamlyn, who professes so warm a 
friendship for me, would takeofience at my sug- 
gesting tq^ him that his son wants respite and 
recreation. It would be a aiu that Harry should 
lose all the ground he has been gaining as one ot 
the first scholars in the land, <mly that his father 
might have a little work taken ofi* his hands a 
a few months sponer t^an he wishes." 

" If you succeed in persuading him, you would 
do us all a genuine kindness," cried Walter. 
" Harry is a noble f<^low, sir ! as you said just 
now of my friend Dartford ; and the mere idea 
of his being over-weighted in study, in order to 
gratify the vanity of his friends, or satisfy the 
impatience of my father for his assistance in the 
banking-house, is a real affliction to me." 

" Suppose we push on to Lombard-street, then, 
ailer I've settled my business at Rundell's?" 
said the colonel. "I can make a pretence of 
wanting money to pay for my purchase, and so 
have a few minutes, chat with your father in his 
sanctum. He'll fancy I was afraid of alarming 
your mother by speaking out this morning in 
Cavendish Square." 

" With aU my heart !" replied Captain Ham- 
lyn, touching the flank 0^ his fine horse as they 
emerged from Gray's Inn Lane; and the noble 
animal evinced some symptoms of .displeas- 
ure at finding himself arrested in his speed by 
brewers' drays and other unaristocratic vehi- 
cles, strange in shape and alarming in sound to 
an habitual lounger of the ring. In spite of the 
huny and tumult surrounding him, the colonel 
soon sunk into a revery, whereof Henry Ham- 
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^yn and his lov^y danghter-in^law soppHed the 
^bsorbiofi; interest 

Who does not know, or, ra^er, who did not 
know, the glitteriag fishes of Lsdgate HUl, pre^ 
siding over the doorwav of that temple of pomps 
-and vanities,. wfaieh, after aiding to bribe thou- 
^sands of precioas aonte to pecdkiim-Hlamsehi, 
per force of diamond necklaces,, and ^plomata, 
per force of diamond snuff-boxes^ while making 
^the fortune of half a dozen partners, has disap- 
peared fxom the face of the commercial eartii, 
leaving its high priests in the House, of Com- 
mons, to be hereafter translated, perhaps, to the 
House of Peers ! 

Into the inner sanctuary of this gorgeous tab- 
•emacle did Walter Hamlyn conduct Colonel 
Hamilton, ensuring him all MM^bfiBrence await- 
ing the friend of a son of Hamlyn the banker, 
the future brother-in*law of a marquia, whose 
iamily diamonds were resetting iu the house. 

To customers of such importance, it was of 
•course essential to display a thousand thmgs 
4hev did not want, in place of the one asked for ; 
and instead of teapots, forks, afod spoons, the 
colonel, accordingly, found hanself called upon 
Xo admire gilt candelabra on their way'to the 
salace, and pieces of i»esentaiioa-nlate, in the.. 
* jorrn of vases, groups, shields^ salvers; each 
.purporting to be a trioute of respect, by private 
subscription, to the most virtU(Mis, most able, or 
most active of the human race; The eenuine 
exclamations of wonder and delight of me wor- 
thy nabob were so vociferous as to cause the 
•cheeks of the apathetic man of Crockford's to 
iingle with shame, as well as to justify the shop- 
men in farther exhibitions while Captain Ham- 
4yn was engaged in the execution of his broth- 
er-in-law's commissioa : exhibitions ending with 
the purchase of an opal bracelet for his daugh- 
ter-in-law, and a diamond fan-mount for the 
jnarcjiioness elect, which Colonel Hamiltoa*was 
easilv persuaded were the most elegant and fash- 
ionable trinkets that ever dazzled the^yes of an 
enlightened public. 

" To think what elements of human happiness 
ere lyine swamped and hoarded up in yonder 
Vanity-fair I" ejaculated he, as they toox their 
places again in the cabriolet, atler issuing in^ 
structions for the engraving of the teapot with 
the crest they coTuxwed must be the Markhams', 
as figuring on a very extraordinary^looking gig 
which had been dying a natural death by inches 
in the open coach-shed of Ovington Vicarage, 
for the last half dozen years. " Why, if the 
plate, on sale or in deposite there, were melted 
down, and the jewels sold at prime cost, one 
might buy up St. Qiles's with the proceeds ; and 
establish on the spot an Irish city of ref»i^e, too 
clean, airy, light, ^d decent for people to die in 
of drunkenness or typhus, or cut each other's 
throats for pastime !" 

'' I fear it will not do to refine on such points- 
of moral economy !'* replied Walte^. " I fiancy 
that, to complete the balaace of society, we must 
have both diamond setters and rpokeries." 

" To complete the balance of society as at pres- 
^nt constituted r interrupted the colonel. "Biit 
fnings may mend. I Your grandchildren may. 
see (for, though I'm to be the last of my race, 1 
suppose you won't) the institution of sumptuary 
laws ; or, maybe, a scientific discovery for the 
chemical creation of diamonds, neutralizing their 
value. There may be a philosopher's stone in 
the crucible yet ! The light ages may discover 
^hat the dark ones failed to put together; and 



't^ my opiDiott, that if all these metropolitan col- 
leges and universities, conservative or destruc- 
tive^ don't maiiage to blow-pipe us a new metal 
or two, in addition to their new gases, they're 
not worth their brick and mortar !" 

*<6ti)l, luxury %would assume some other 
shape r pleaded Walter. 

>" Luxury itself may become vulgar!" cried 
the colonel. '* The march of enlightenment may 
maix it vulgar. T^fiere would be a triuihph for 
the Great Unwashed! Why, afler all, Watty, 
Time is oBly a great rubbish-hole, which man- 
kind are always labouring to fill up with dust 
and ashes'— broken prejudices and fragments of 
old abuses-^in order to create a solid level for 
future ages to walk steady upon, eh 1 But, by 
<j}eorge, one musn't "b^ too speculative here, in 
Lombard-street ; or we may chance to get shot 
ottt on the pavement, and &id a level more sol* 
id than agreeable 1 Shan't you come in with me 
atthebaairr' 

." If you give me leave, I will wait for you in 
the 'can. My presence would be a constraint 
upon your conversation with my father," implied 
Walter, drawing up before the door of Hamlyn. 
and Co. 

A couple of minutes, however, after Colonel 
Hamilton had disappeared through the oaken 
swing-doors with their brasb network, one of the 
junior clerks made his appearance (taking his 
]^ from behind his ear, out of respect to his em- 
ployer's son and heir, as any other man would 
, ^faave touched his hat), bulging, in Colonel Ham- 
Hilton's name, that Captain Hamlyn would please 
to step out, as he wished to speak with him. 

Walter had nothing to do but comply ; though 
he had a particular objection to exhibit his re» 
chereki style of dress and admirabla getting-up to 
the wonder or sneers of his father's sober house 
,,of business; and, on reaching the compting- 
house, he had the additional vexatum to find 
the concession superfluous. 

*' Why, Hamlyn's not come to business yet!" 
said Colonel Hamilton ; " and all his clerks seem 
to think he's been run away with by the old 
brown horse, who's as lik^y to have taken a 
start as Meux's bre.whouse t However, I've put 
the head-clerk (that smooth-tongued fellow with 
a bald head) out of his pain, by telling him youi^ 
father is only gone to his lawyer's in Norfolk- 
street ; and, as the consultation must have last- 
ed this hour and a half, he- can't be much long- 
er. So we'll even wait for him in his room." 

Walter would much rather have retreated to 
his cab. But he saw that the eyes of all the 
clerks (except coie or two who were engaged ia 
noting the items of an account or numbers of a 
note, .with their finger on the numerals) were 
fixed admiringly upon him, while Spilsby stood 
surveying his inchef with as close a scrutiny as 
though he were measuring him for a coat, and, 
consequently, had not courage to contend against 
his companion's decision. In a moment they 
were ushered by Spilsby into the banker's room 
— cold, neat, sunless, dull—with its eternal half* 
dozen horse-hair chairs, its faded writing-table, 
and oldfashioned silver standish. 

" And you wonder that I should have disliked 
the idea of wasting my life in this dreary den T' 
exclaimed Walter, casting his eyes round the 
un tempting scene of his father's. daily labours. 

<' Indeed I don't! I only wonder that ya%k 
should presume to wonder at Harry's entertain- 
ing the same antipathy." 

The expression of. his surprise was silenced^ 
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ly the re-entrance of Spilsby, "^9 cams to biisg 
fColonel HamiUon the three hundced and My 
pounda he had asked for, and request his s%na- 
ture to the receipt. And lo t jiiat aa tbe.eoloneJ, 
after having had the notes told u^ his hand by 
the pragmatical cl^k, had tbrasit them some- 
what irreverently into his pocket-book, and his 
pocket-book into hia pocket, the ddor vas sharp- 
ly opened, and HamlyA saade his appearaaee, 
with alface nearly aa colouiiess as th6 paper of 
the notes 1 With a single glance, he examined 
the countenance of the three— his schi, his client, 
and the clerk-— who had intruded into his dweH- 
iog the preceding night. Havijog akoady leanv- 
ed in th^ comptin^house thatihey aw»ted him 
together within; he trembled to sonxase the mch- 
tives which might have anited aach a heterog&- 
neous assemblage. 

That one look sauced 1 Walter was dispo- 
sed to salute .with unusttajl teodemesa the father, 
the disagreeables of whose habits ol li& were 
displayed around him in such pnominent relief; 
while as to the cobn^, the idea of having mon- 
ey in his pocket which was about to melt out of 
it in payment for gifts to three of the people he 
lovea best in the world, imparted a double share 
of benignity to his ooa&ely countenance. With 
^[espect to the clerk — ^who could pretend to deci- 
pher the ambiguous expression of so mere, a 
mask ! At all events, however hostile Sp&by's 
ulterior intentions, his maater saw that, at pres- 
ent, all was safe. 

. Meanwhile, the mood of the banker was very 
different from that in which, two hours betbre, 
he had made his agitated exit from his house in 
Cavendish Square. He had been spending the 
interini in one of the spots where his person was 
sacred as those of the gods, and his ipse dixit 
as authoritative. The house of WigweU and 
Slack fattened upon the litigatiois and legaliza- 
tions of that of BLamlyn and Co., as certaUi in- 
sects on the trees from whence they imbibe their 
pitiful vitality* The constituents of the banker 
mogressed into the clients of the solicitor *, the 
latter being as. much the; obedient, humble ser- 
vant of the former, as the oak-apple is flutt^ed 
resistlessly about by evexy vibration of the oak 
on which it is incrusted. Hamljrn was, in 
^hort, the sun in whose rays, reflected in the 
golden sands, the crocodiles' eggs of the law 
were hatched into existence. 
. It necessarily followed that though, in support 
of his unblemished reputation as a great London' 
banker, he maintained in his transactions with 
them the tone of the rigidly upright man— the 
punctual,'methodicalMf. Hamlyn-«-he was often 
obliged to insist upon the prosecution of petty 
delinquencies ; ofish compelled to boirow the 
i^rong arm of the law to crush those wretched 
vermin, those poor defaulter^, called neiedy men, 
who, if suffered to prey unmolested, would be- 
come fatal in the moneyed world as the legions 
of rats which in Whittington's time devoured 
the substance of the King of Barbary. This, 
though a necessary, was not a flattering ooctt- 
patlon; and, after the endless unsa^ury confer- 
ences which Hamlyn was forced to Hold with 
Messrs. WigweU and Slack, it was like "mu- 
sic after howling" to listen to the recital of the 
Dartfbrd rent-roll, in connexion with the marriage 
settlements of his " right honourable daughter." 
After the viUanous John Doe and Richsfrd Roe- 
isms— ^the processes of outlawry— the persecu- 
tions, prosecutions, and incarcerations— which 
constitute the kiUing and wounding of finaocial 



fight, to bear of an estate sat apart in the days of 
King Stephen for the dowry of the '< Baronease» 
^ Darteforde" being taxed for the future mai^* 
tenanse of a apinsier named Lydia Hamlyn^,. 
■s a satis&etion indeed ! 
But this was not all I Searoety had he ciross* 
ed the thrashhoid of hia hoctse in Lombaxd- 
street^ when' ho was aeeoao^d with the* glad ti* 
dings that a R^^houae^ whereof that of Ham- 
lyn and Co. heid bills to the amom^t of xiOjOOO^ 
(eooeenitng whioh unsatisfaetory rumours had 
been foi a week past-prevalent in the citv), was 
not only solvent, but that the report which had 
created so much consternation in his mind bore 
refhnnce toaaother Schteiber aad Co., of Afch^ 
angel, with' whom tb^ had ao concern. Had 
the head-ctetk been in the compting-house at the 
moa^t of fai$ transit/ this gratifying intelligence 
might have been held svsp^ded over his faead^ 
But Spilsby being engaged with Colonel Ham- 
ikcmv one of the juniors^-bne of those who loved 
and was grateful to iira master— communicated 
the g}ad tidiags^ breathless-with the joy he was 
al>out to impart 

The tran^Hlized banker was aecoidingiy 
able to listen with exemplary serenity to the- 
representations of Colonel Hamilton ; and as it ^ 
happened to suit hia 'plans that Henry should 
not commence his duties In the House till after* 
the lenstting Christmas, he had no difficulty in. 
sitting down before them to indite a mo^ pater* 
nal epistle to his s(m, ofibring him every pecu- 
niary facility towards absenting himself from 
Cambridge UMT six nrtnths, for the recovery of 
his 'health, by. perfect leisure- or Continental 
travel. 

For this saertiice, he was mote than repaid 
h^ the affectionate wantith with wixich Walter 
started up to press the hand which had b^n en* 
gaged in conferring a ben€#t upon his brother p 
while old Hamilton rubbed his own with glee at 
the idea of the surprise which Harry's unex-^ 
pected arriiral in town would occasion to EUen^ 
and the joy which Ellen's surprise might be 
made to produce for Harry. 

" You're made of more penetrable stteff than L 
took ye for, my dear Hamiyn T CTied he. " But 
I feftcy the best way we can reward you for pro- 
vtbg so tractable a soul, is by making ourselves 
scarce. So give me the letter, and PU post it as 
we go home.^' 

" Are* yon afiraid I should' repent, and recall it,, 
or that it will not be safe in our letter-box V* de- 
manded the banker, with a smile of arch ur» 
b«iity. ' 

"Neither one nor t'other! But I'm come txy 
an age. when s^ bird In hand is worth ten in the 
bush ; which is the reason I'm not sorry we're to 
see the oolourof my friends Moonjee and Com- 
pany'a' hun<JMl and twenty thousand pounds, 
before another month goes over our heads ! So 
now, good-by t'ye." 

Released lh)m this gratuitous Xi^ upon hi& 
time, the banker was ptfeparing to apply nimself 
to the dailybuBine6& winch his unusual absence 
left at odds, enjoying in every fibre the delicious 
consciousness of relief from pecuniary pressure^ 
and the golden gi^atts afforded by the vista 
opened by Colonel Hamilton's expectations and 
the Dartford connexion, when the white head of 
the old gentleman was again thrust in, with 
" Another word with ye, HamWn \ Your clerks - 
yonder are sending off a poor fellow, on the plea 
of your being engaged, whom I've a notion yotis 
won't be sorry that I've laid my hands on !" 
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As he spoke, tlie cokmel ag&in advxiBted into 
the room, followed by Walter, and a stont look- 
ing mtm in a round coat with eoidttfoys and 
leather gaiters, whose costume afforded as sift- 
Igolar a contrast to the trimly, fMl-ciit gentility 
of Captain Hamlyn, as his wholesome, healthy, 
x>pen countenance presented to the care-withered 
.£ice of the slave ot Mmnmon. 

« Here, DnMan, h«te !** cried the colonel. ** 1 
told ye I thought we could pioneer the way into 
.the presence of the great man !'* And to Ham- 
/lyn's great aimoyance, Colonel Hamilton evin- 
•eed no intention of allowing the audience to be 
^private one. 
^ ''Sarvant, Mr. Hamlyn !** said the farmer, 
tinhesitatingly taking the seat hesitatingly offer- 
^ him Inr tJbe banker, while the colonel resmmed 
Jiisi and Walter stationed himself on the hearth- 
rug, with ili-rei«re«sed imjiatience. "The col'- 
<ne\ here's been so friendly as to say you*d gire 
sue a hearing on a little bit o' business." 

*'With the greatest pleasure, DardanI'* r^ 
'plied Hamlyn, assamin? an air of friendly affii- 
^lity, closely imitated from that with which, in 
Downing-street, he was usually accosted by 
Lord Crawley. " Is there anything in which I 
4im able to scfve you %** 

" Vm dblieed to you, sir, nothing I To speak 
j[)lain, Mr. Hamljfn, I've railed it up finom Or'ng- 
• 4on mainly to be of snnrice to you, YouVe 
iieaid, no doubt, air, that mv matters be a going 
cotOraify. But ^tis an ill wind as blows no man 
.^od -, and I take it you'll be summut the better 
for Jacob D.urdan's downlpll." 

" I am so«py to hear you apply so decided a 
word to ycKir afiairs," replied the banker, pla- 
<jing his hands with an air of dignified eompo- 
(sure on the polished elbows of his arm-chair. 
-«< Hut I trust, DuRian, they Aiay still look up." 

"Not they, nor their mas^ neither!" replied 
:Ae farmer, doggedly. 

" I am truly concerned to hear you say so, 
D^irdanl but—" 

*^No great call, sir, for you to trouble yourself 
much about the matter !" interrupted the farmer, 
shrugging his shoulders, with the impatience of 
^ man whom Hiisfortnne has rendexoi mistrust- 
ful of fine words. ** You and I've been uncom- 
fortable neighbours, Mr. Hamlyn. But that'? 
•over now! Shan't trouble nobody at Ov'ngton 
much longer with fky company I So, whether 
you liked my dealings^ or I youni, don't much 
matter to neither*" 

" I can assure you, Purdan, that aa ikr as re- 
gards that little trespass business-r" 

'< No matter, sir, no piatter 1 You staffed pre- 
<;eedings, at the reqaest o' the good col'nel yon- 
der, and there's an end on'tl Maybe, jf I'd 
been better up in the world, they'd never befin 
begun." 

Hot for the preseqoe.of Colonel Haanilten, 
ihe banker would probably hay<e put a speedy 
«nd to an interview that opened so unsatisfacto- 
rily. Hut the eld man kept nodding and wink- 
ing beseechingly at ^m, inxirder to bespeak in- 
4ulgence towards a poor fellow harassed l^ ad- 
versiQr out of his good manners. 

"The thing's Mm, Mr. Hannlyn," resumed 

Durdan, after gulping down an uneasy^ feeling 

in his throat: "myfarm'sin the market; and—" 

" You are looking out for a purchaser, eh ! 

Durdanl" 

" Omtrairy, sir ; purchasers be a looking out 
.for me. There's Squire Barlow been a haggling 
-with me, like a Jew pedler, ever since the news 



of my misfortun' (a'ter the burning o' the Liver- 
pool warehouses, with my last coini^ment o' 
com unenaured) ; and I've a letter in my pocket 
from a ^amington 'tomey, with an oner from 
one Sears, as has reflized a mint o' money in, 
the fioensed vlcCling line, and wants to set up 
ibr gemman, and build himself one o' them 
quality mousetraps &ey call a villa, on the ruins 
o'th' old form r 

Richard Hamlyn majestically shifredthe cro»- 
•ing oihia legs at the idea of suck a Shears, Es- 
quire, establijthed in a Bheam Lodge under the 
very nose of Dean Park ! 

" Provided you get a long price for your land, 
Durdan," said Colonel Hamilton, " what's the 
oddsl The colour of one mta^'s money is the 
same as another's !" 

"Why the odds is this, colonel 1» replied the 
farmer, tumins with a milder aspect towards the 
neighbour with whose partridges and phiusants 
he had' been avowed to make acquaintance. 
"Ours ben*t a county o' new-comers, coloneL 
YottVe seen the Bear and Ragged Staff monu- 
ments in War*ick Church, and the Venion mon- 
uments at Brax'ami and you've, maybe, heard 
Squire Grat'ycke o* Grat'ycke tell of his ances- 
tors being knights o' the shire summas about the 
time o' County Guy o' Guy's Cliff, or therea- 
bouts. Even Squire Burlow, though forced to . ^ 
take wages as lookerN to Lord Vemin, have 
parchments to showibr the lordship o' the manor 
of AldVam, dating from days when papists and 
Protestants were roasting of one another in 
Smithfteld Market. AH this you know better 
nor I ; for never was there a 'sizes these couni 



gentlefolks didn't take care to din it in your ears I" 

Walter Hamlyn began to t^tify signs of grow- 
ing impatience by a vigorous poke of the fire; 
but his fo^er looking round, quieted him by a 
glance of reproval. 

" Well, sir 1 if so be these grander folks are 
proud o' having a deep-struck root in the county 
(for what roots be stronger than the dead we lay 
m the soil, from generation to generation 1), Tve 
just as great a call to think much o' the Duraans 
having been 'spectable yeomen on their own 
land, as my title-deeds win prove, from the time 
mv ancestor-joined old Crwott'ell's at the battle 
of Edge'ill with his family and farming-men. 
Durdan's Farm, Mr. Hamlyn, has its name in. 
the county as well as Ken'lworth or War'ick 
Castle; and if bo be I'm forced by the badness 
o' the times to part with what's as close to me 
as the blood in nVy veins, I'd rather make a worse 
bargain, sir, and be sure th' old farm should stand, 
and th' old name o' Durdan's hold good, than 
have a pothouse-keeper's son making a heap o' 
tubbish o' the roof I was bom under, and blotting 
my father's name out o' the county, as (hough 't 
had ought to be ^shamed on !" ' 

»^ Bravo, Durdaa! Well said, my old Tro- 
jan 1" cried the colonel ; " there's more plttck in 
tiiat speech, man, than in all the gammon ever 
spouted on the bastings by* all Hie Vemons in 
the shire ! But can't maUers be brought about, 
think ye, to prevent your parting with it at alii 
A mortgage— now 1 If a good heavy mort- 
gage—" 

"Thank ye, colonel— thank ye heartily and 
kindly," interrupted Jacob Durdan, in a more 
subdued voice, now that, having exhaled the 
spirit of his pride, the reality of his position 
forced Itself anew upon his mind . " Everything's 
been done as could be done to put off the evil day-— 
that is, everything in honesty. No doubt I might 
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shuffle on, with the chanec 0* coming to a break 
at last. But never should I get a wink o' sleep 
on my pillow, if I thought there was a chance 01 
e*er a mLan living being the worse for my father's 
son! Mr; Hamlyn here can understand tkcUI 
Mr. Hamlyn, who knows that the great name 
borne by Old England in her pubSe dealings is 
maintained by the same proud feeling in the 
breasts of millions o' rough, hard-worded fellows. 
•as little thought on as myself by lords and ladies !'' 

Thus M)pealed to, the conscience-stricken 
Richard I&mlyn muttered inarticularly one of 
those truisms about the unblemished national 
probity of Great Britain, which he usually re- 
served for his speeches from the chair at city 
meetings, or his place in the House of Commons. 

" Case is thisf col'nel I" resumed Durdan, turn- 
ing short towards the only person present for 
whom he entertained sufficient respect to care 
about. the impression he was making. " When 
my old father died, he left his matters at six and 
sevens. I was a young man, sir, with a family 
o' still younger brothers and sisters to purvide 
for; so, as in duly bound toward the old mdn Fd 
laid in the grave, who'd fit a good fight for us all 
so long as body and soul held together, 1 worked 
hard for 'em all, and lived sparingly. And 
what's more, I guv up the thoughts o' marrying 
(as most young fellers o' my age have a mind 
to) till I'd put 'em all out in life ; having firstand 
foremost shackled myself with a knawing worm 
of a mortgage. For I didn't feel the property 
my own, so long as e'er a soul living haa a right 
to say that old Jacob Dardan as was dead and 
gone bad left a shilling in arrears. Till I paid 
ray father's tiebts, I lived withduf salt to my por- 
ridge ; but my po|ndge tasted none the worse for 
that, I promise you !" 

By this time, the irritation of Richard Hamlyn 
was excited almost beyond bounds by the school- 
ing of these cruel rebukes, and the more so, that 
he saw even the levity of his son subdued into re- 
spect towards the honest man before him ; while 
Colonel Hamilton kept passing his hand across 
his shaggy eyebrows in a manner which there 
was no sunbeam straggling into that dull, dreary 
apartment, satisfactorily to account for. 

" And so, gen'lemen," resumed Durdan, " find- 
ing that late arid early work— saving and sparing 
— don't suffice to make head again the badness 
' o' the times, sooner than bring matters to the last 
extremity and disgrace to an honest name, by 
getting into the Gazette, I've made up my mind 
to sell— pay every shillin* in the pound — ^and as 
to living on a crust, why. that I've done already, 
without grumblin' ! And knowin* Squire Ham- 
lyn was once thinkin' o' the farm, and that if we 
* come to a deal he would be for keepin' up th'old 
homestead, and leavin' it th'old name o' Durdan's 
farm, so that my nephys and nieces may know, 
fifty years hence, there was once a property in 
the family where their forefathers was born and 
died on their own belongin's, I've give no answer 
to Burlow, nor to Shears's 'tomcy, nor asked no- 
body to Ic/bk about for a purchaser, 'fore I in- 
quired' if so be it suited you^ sir, to come down 
with the money." 

Richard Hamlyn budged not so much as an 
eyelash in reply to this ajjpeal ; for, with the incre- 
dulity of a grovelling mind towards every nobler 
sentiment, A^ doubted not that the rude eloquence 
of Jacob Durdan was a get-up, in hopes to raise 
the price of his farm. 

But Colonel Hamiltoiji was more generous. 
Steering the intermediate course between the se- 



verity of a man of businese and the tenderness- 
of the man of feeling, h« inquired, in plain Eng^ 
lish, the value set by the fanner upon his prop- 
«fty. 

'« You must tell us exactly what you ask foe 
the old house and land, Durdan," said he, '*be- 
foreryour proposals can be entertained." 

<* I know what old Squire Hamlyn offered my 
father for 'em," rejoined the farmer, " when first 
as evfsr he enclosed the Dean lands into a park. 
But land's worth half as much again nowadays, 
let alone that the farm's gained a mint in value 
by that same enclosure, However, I'm no great 
dab at figures, or maybe I should have made a 
better job o' my affairs; anji the best way o*^ 
coming to the pint as to price, gen'lemen, is te 
show you Squire Barlow's offer, and the letters 
o' the "Leamington 'tomey, leaving you to judge 
what offers you choose to make. On'y not to 
misguide jrou with the notion that I want to- 
ris the valu' upon you by the threat of an un?- 
pleasant neighbour, I tell you fairly, Mr. Ham- 
lyn, that though at sixes and sevens in my ac- 
counts. I'd sooner take a trifle less firom you than., 
more from either o' Mothers, on the consideration 
as afore mention^]." 

« And I can candidly isstire you, Durdan,'lre8. 
plied the banker, gravely, "that had it suited me 
to make the purchase at all, a few hundreds, 
more or less, would not have been the object to- 
deter or encourage me. But I am sorry to say, . 
tlS disastrous position of the commercial world 
compels every man engaged in business to hold 
his J^sources at his*lisposal j and, even if the 
present depreciated value of agricultural produce 
were not sYifficiently alarming to aH landed pro- 
prietors, I should—" 

" In one word, sir," said Durdan, rising from 
his seat, and buttoning up the coat which th»- 
rousing fire stirrA up by Captain Hamlyn had 
compelled him to open in the heat of his expla- 
nations— "in one word^ you're not disposea to 
come downl Well, sir^ in 'that case, havftig 
done my dooty to all parties, I have only to close 
with the gen'leman in the 'Delphi, to whom* 
Squire Burlow's referred me as empowered to' 
examine the title-deeds for Lord Vemin. No' 
offence, sir, I hope, for 'trudin* on your time^' 
and I wish you heartily your health. Colonel 
Ham'lton, in case I should be out o' the country 
afore your retu m to the manor ! If I m ight make 
bold, and the breed o' white peacoclra could be 
accept'ble, col'nel (which you and th,e young 
lady admired so much the day you druv' over 
to Durdan's), I would ask you the favour, col'nel, 
to let me send 'em over to Burlin'ton in place 0* 
being sold with the stock f* « 

While Colonel Hamilton Was thankfully ac- 
knowledging this farewell act of neighbourly- 
courtesy on the part of the unfortunate farmer, 
the mind of Richard Haittfyn was becoming dis- 
tracted between the idea of the molestations likely 
to be practised upon him by Barlow of Alderham^ 
fighting under the flaunting banner of all the 
V emons, and his dread least the prying Spilsby 
should be at that moment stationed between the 
double doors dividing the compting-house from 
the parlour, obtaining farther insight into his 
financial dilemmas. He was rdused from his 
abstraction by the voice of Walter. 

"Might it not be as well, sir," inquired Ms 
son, "to think over these proposals, with refer- 
ence to the Burlington property, if not to your 
own 7 Surely, at all events, among your mon- , 
eyed friends, it might be possible to find an ad-» 
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Tantagvonfl purdiftserfor DnitUn's, more agree- 
able to year feelings than either this Learoiog- 
ton innkeeper, or the agent of Lord Vernon 1" 

"Mr. Dordan, yoa see^ is pressed to conclude 
the business/' replied his fiather, much vexed 
that the explanation of so intimate a portion of 
his' private affairs should have been disentangled 
in presence of his son and Colonel Hamilion. 
** 1 should otherwise have been glad to take the 
matter into consideration." 

'< My father would be glad to take the matter 
into farther consideration, sir/' hastily repeated 
Captain Hamlyn, interrupting the civilities ex- 
changing between Jacob Durdan and his Lord 
of the Manor. '< Would it be inconvenient to 
you to leave the matter open for a day or two 1" 

" I couldn't, in eourse, Capt'n Hamlyn, expect 
a gentleman to be ready with his *ay' or 'no" 
at a pinch, in a matter of so many thousands/' 
replied the farmer. ** Inoonveoienoed I must be, 
any way. But if the colonel here will answer 
for't to give me Bquire Hamlj^n's answer, by 
letter, by Thursday's post, I'll neither meddle nor 
make with the men o' business in the interim. 
I know very well that if once a plain man like 
me gets springed in the noose ot their palaver, 
his neck will be wrung round, or a nail druv 
through his words, afore he knowS where he is; 
and so, in course, I'd rather deal with gentlefolks 
whose yea is yea, and nay is nav I What say, 
colonel? Will you stand my mend so far as 
act atween me and the squirel" 
, " With all mv heart, Durdan !" cried the good 
old man. "I'd give a groat you were ^le to 
stand the upshot, and keejp the farm in your 
hands ; but if not, God forbid I should have my 
keepers snarling and yelping from month's-end 
to month's-end like tiieir own terriers, with e'er 
a Jack in office in the employ of my lord para- 
mount of the Hydet And now, let's all be 
off and leave this' gentleman to his concerns! 
You'll find Johnson and his wife at the Hotel in 
St. James's-street, if you'll look "in; though, by 
George, they'd be puzzled to offer you such cheer 
as you set atbre me and Ellen the day we called 
upon you at the farm, ^amlyn! your servant ! 
7%is lime I promise you that my good-by is as 
earnest as your own acceptance across a bill. 
Waiter my boy! I'm at your service.'^ 



CHAPTER XX. 

" I hare toil'd, aivd till'd, and sweatenln the sun 
According to the curse : must I do more ? 
For what should I be gentle ? for a war w 
Wi^ all the elements, ere they will yi^ld 
The bread we eat ? For what must I be grateful ? 
For being dust, and grovelling in the dust, 
Till I return to dust ?'*— Bthqn. 

A WHOLE hour's delib^te consideration of 
these contending interests and embarrassments 
did not suffice to restore the banker's mind to 
composure. He saw clearly that his hesitation 
to efilect a purchase so important to the value of 
his property as Dordan's farm, was likely to ex- 
cite the surprise, and, eventually, the misgivings 
of both Colonel Hamilton and his son; and, dif- 
ficult as it might be to complete the necessary 
arrangementsn^t that moment, he felt that, if 
within the scope of possibility, the purchase 
ought to be accomplished. 

Richard Hamlyn hsd now attained one of 
those exciting crises when a man is driven to 
attempt measures such as^ in cool blood, he 



would repudiate aarnih aui nsaccomplishable.- 
Just as a physician will Kd!6em at the last gasv, 
by some frantic stroke, the life of a patient wita 
which for months he has been tampering — or^ 
rather, just as a sleepwalker will direct his steps 
towards the broken bridge or crumbling wau^ 
where those in full possession of their faculties 
must stumble, dizzed, into the abyss--did the 
banker suddenly make up his mind to an act of 
desperation. 

" That man secured, all might yet be well 
with me !" was his Urain of reasoning. " Re-^ 
cruited by these timely succours, and having the- 
certainty of a noble return from my South Amer- 
ican speculations, I might yet replace all the* 
missing securities— the Burlington Trust-money 
—Hamilton's— afl my liabililies— if I could se* 
core the silence of Spilsby, and, consequently^ 
time for my affairs to come round. Something 
must be done I To struggle day after day withr 
in the coil of that domestic serpent, I neither can 
nor will. .1 feel blasted in mind and body by his^ 
pestiferous breath ! A death by slq|v poison — a 
conscious death — a gradual decay of the flesh 
and the spirit, were not more loathsome than to^ 
be waitea upon by his clammy touch, haunted 
by his stealthy tread, addressed by his meally^ 
voice, watched by his cunning eye. By the Gop^ 
of heaven I my breath seems stifled when I think 
upon him !'' 

And in the irritation of his soul, with a sud* 
den jerk he pulled the bell beside his writing- 
table. 

" Send Spilsbx hither !" cried he, to the count- 
ing-iiouse footman, who answered his summons,, 
with a coalscuttle in his hand. 

The head-clerk, who, conscious for some days 
past of his extended and extending power over 
Kis employer, had noticed, with trmmph, Mr. 
Hamlyn'i dexterous avoidance of a t^-d-tete, 
could scarcely believe the evidence of his ears,, 
when thus summoned to his presence ! Deliv- 
ering to one of the juniors the bill of exchange 
he was filling up for the sigaatuje of an expect- 
ant customer, he turned down^ the wrist of his 
coat, and settled his collar, as if proceeding to an 
audience of some man in power. The altered 
countenance of Mr. Hamlyn as he entered the 
counting-house in the morning had not been lost 
upon him. He felt confident that a decisive 
blow was to be struck between them. But, un- 
like his master, Spilsby's feelings were undis- 
turbed by the prospect of the collision. Se was- 
as cool— as malignantly cool— as a 

" Toad that under |the cold stone 
Days and mghta hath, thirty-one^ 
Sweltering venom sleeping got !" ' 

and it was with his usual hardened air of self-re<» 
Uance he entered the parlour of the banker. 

lu the interim, though but the lapse of a few 
minutes had occurred, the agitation of Richani: 
Hamlyn— the unusual agitation of that measu-^ 
red and imperturbable man — ^had attained a pitch< 
which caused his heart to beat as with the strokes 
of a hammer, and sent all the blood within him 
throbbing into his head, till his shot eyeiimljs as^ 
sumed a terrible appearance. 

The moment the baldhaaded clerk had closed' 
the door caution^ behind him, Hamlyn advan- 
ced with hurried footsteps, bolted it, and put the 
key into his pocket. 

"Sit down, sirl" said he, addressing the as- 
tonished clerk, in a hoarse voice— .bow different 
in tone from the conciliating blandishment with, 
which for weeks past he had accosted him ! 
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" Sit dowA, sir t" BBid he again, in a still more 
j[MiU]^>toE7 manner, percehring g^pikby kesitate, 
not irom respect, bat Uie dread, perhaps, of see- 
ing a knife glitter in the hands, or a pistol con< 
lieialed under the blottiz^-book of the desperate 
man he was conironting. ** It is lime that you 
■and I understood each other 1" 

The baldheaded cteric b^an to mutter s<Hne- 
fhmg abont his earnest hope that no misonder- 
standing had ever occurred, or was liJcely to oc* 
cur, between them. 

" None ! I shall take care that lume occur V* 
■said Hanolyn, in the same hoarse, unnatural, 
ccMicentraied voice. "I knovf that you are my 
enemy. Your menacing looks pursue me to my 
'Calm fireside, molest me in the bosom of my 
iamily, frnstrat^e discharge of my parliamem- 
ary duties, and render my life a penalty and a 
^urse t You could not suppose i should long en- 
dure this? As I said betbie, time we under- 
stood each other ^" 

" I should be extremely sorry, Mr. Hamlyn," 
faltered th% clerk, affecting to humour the dis- 
tracted mood of his employer, " if any inadver- 
tence in my conduct has given rise to impressions 
-of failure of respect." 

** You lie, sir !^* interrupted the banker. " There 
has been no inad vertence. Your least movement 
is calculated— your ^ghtest word instinct with 
-cunning! I see through you, Spilsby — $ee 
through you like a pane of ill-favoured, cloudy 
g\as»\ And you fancy you see through tne^ in 
return. But you are mistaken ! There are re- 
cesses in my mind and conduct which one like 
you can never penetrate : and into those I am 
at any moment able to dive, and defy your de- 
tection ! Do you hear me, Mr. Spilsby 1— to defy 
yoit/r ddeetion /" 

The interpellation seemed almost needful ; for 
the head-clerk had the appearance of being stul- 
tified by the sudden explosion of this unlooked- 
for storm. It was the first time in the course of 
their long connexion that he had seen the bank- 
er in the slighteist degree disturbed ; and to be- 
hold him thus palpitating and convulsed by 
struggling passion, was as if the gate^of hell had 
suddenly opened before him. 

*< I tell you," persisted the banker, coming clo- 
ser towards him, and lowering his voice to a 
hoarse whisper, as if it suddenly occurred to him 
that the conference might be overheard by others 
as cra^y as themselves, '' I tell you that, like the 
£sh which, when pursued, has the faculty of 
discolouring the surrounding waters to baffle its 
.enemies, were you to execute your evil designs 
towards me, I would so perturb and trouble all 
which surrounds me, that you, sir, you yourself, 
should be involved, within an inch of the gal- 
. lows, in our common ruin 1 This is no jest, sir, 
no idle menace ! You have no more conception 
4>f the extent to which my schemes extend than 
you have of the nature or yout share in the em- 
bezzlement which, at this moment, peaces you in 
my power l" 

At this accusation, every ve«ig« of colour for- 
*fiook the cheeks and lips of Spilsby. Though 
an artful, he was by no means a strong-minded 
man*, nor," indeed, have powerful minds ^ver re- 
sort to the cunning whicn characterized his hab- 
its. He was accordingly overawed by the au- 
dacity of Hamlyn's tone, and the ferocity of his 
'denunciations ! With the worst opinion of his 
•employer, he believed him capable of having 
placed the golden cup in the mouth of Benja- 
jnin's sack, for the purpose of accusation. By 



what effort of kgenlemaia Haatlfn had fepJa- 
ced the misssing securities, jostifyimg sfuch boM 
defiance, he could not conjecture. But he had 
little doubt that the same neiarious machinations 
which fiad extdcated the banker might have 
transferred supposititious guilt to himself! 

" I can assure you, sir," pleaded he, with the 
hanUest de{M»cati(», << that I am neither your 
enemy nor your de&ander. If I have been so 
unfortunate as to offend you by declining the 
consular appointment you were so genext)us as 
to procure me, I am wUling to prove my jKal by 
accepting it" 

*' A wdl-imagined submission, truly, knowing 
that it is filled up, aad your chance wasted 1 No , 
sir ! It woidd no longer suit me to lose your val- 
uable services; that is," continued Hamlyh, 
with a grim smile, " to lose sight of you ! Mere 
you must abide, Mr. Spilsby^ You told me, the 
other day, that such was your wish—that you 
desired no better. Your ambition shall be ful- 
filled ! And now, listen to me^-listen to a plain 
sutement which involves the vital interests of 
your future destinies ! You iancy you have a 
hold over me ; that I have committea myself by 
lapses of discretion-— aay, why not speak out V- 
breaches of honesty— <of equity — that place me in 
your power.' Suppose this granted! What do 
you pretend to gam by the denunciation 1 Will 
my customers thank you for the announcement 
ot the abstraction of what you have it not in 
your power to itplacel If this house were clo- 
sed to-morrdw, what are you the better for its 
banlgEuptcy ? You lose your salary, your situa- 
tion, your respectability. Other houses of busi- 
ness would be cautious of eng^fing a head dei^ 
out of a house that hhd disgraced itself; more 
especially a Judas—a Judas, sir— who has at- 
tempted to sell his master. You would be place- 
less, homeless, friendless; ay! and; in tae se- 
auel, perhaps, emulate the tardy repentance of 
lat same Iscariot, who wemt and hmged himself' 

" If I entertained any views or intentions, sir, 
of the vile nature to which you advert,'' said 
Spilsby, in a low, broken tone^for he was thor- 
oughly unmanned — *< I^houid deserve^ these in- 
sinuations. But really — " ' 

" If vou do not," retorted Hamlyn, "yoa will 
have tne less hesitation in acceding to the terras 
I am about to propose to you. Your salary in 
my establishment amognts, I Dsmcy, to four hun- 
dred per annum 1" 

" To four hundred." 

" It is my intention to double it. I have here 
a paper awaiting your signature. It contains 
only a lew lines, and need cost you little delib- 
eration. You will find yourself required to 
pledge yourself to secrecy, public ana jHivate, 
with regard to the affairs or the house (which 
you admit to be fullv known to you), on condi- 
tion of leeeiving the sum of eignt hundred 
pounds per annum, paid«qnarterly; and a far- 
ther douceur of two hundred guineas, every 
Christmas, according as yoa may refrain from 
annoying and harassing me by petty irritations. 
If you fancy me likely to compromise our mu- 
tual animosity by a l^e sum iti ready money, 
you are mistaken. I hxm neither the power nor 
the will. Make up your mind, therefore, to ac- 
cept a handsome competeace--||ne thousand a 
year— at my hands, so long as the h<mse shall 
keep open; or do your worst— ruin ii and »j«, if 
you can-^and abide the consequences which I 
swear to you are at this moment impending over 
your head r 
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T^ clerk dnost faaped- iot hnmh. There 
^l«a8.sotQetiliDg in the deeperati<m o£ Hamlyti 
!that seemed to. cleave him to the earth! His 
tongue grew drj within his mouth) till he wa^ 
almost incapable of . uttecance. To have called 

• for help, overmastered the ineensed man beibre 
him, and exposed to the arbitration of the law 
the: antagonism between them, would only ac- 
celerate the catastrophe of wnich he stood in 
awe. SpUsby feK conmced that, at his first 
oaoovement, the irantic banker wDuld rush upon 

Ahim and lay him dead at his feet I 

On the other hand, the. t«nns of pacification 
«ofiered him, exceeded his^opes. Without fore- 
fieenig exactly to what degree he might impli- 
cate himself m; a felony by his avowal of parti- 
cipation in the previous actsof Hamlyn and Co., 
<the prospect otan income of a thousand a year 
was kEI Domda to the clerk. Pentonville and 
JodigingH disappeared before htm. He saw him- 
iSelf grown "respectable"— a householder-— liv- 
ing cleanly and « keeping, a gig;" bringing up 
his sons to the. learned professions, and his 

• slaughters ajj^ genteel boafaing<<chool ! 

Richard fiamlvn saw plainly the advantage 
^e had gamed. Already his heel was upon the 
head of the serpent ! 

'' Your stipend is due on the first of next 
xnonth, I think 1" ^aid the banker.' ''The first 
.quarterly instalment lies before you," said he, 
placing two hundred-^poond notes beside the pa- 
per he had hastily drawn up, "the receipt of 
-wh^ch you will have^the goodness to acknowl- 
edge on the same sheet Make up your mind, 
-Mr. Spilsby ! I have no time to throw ^way 
upon its vacillations." 

The baldheadod clerk cast a hurried, haggard 
glance around the chamber, as if expecting its 
4ingy walls tc) emit counsellors for his dilemma. 
Bewildered as he was, he would have given half 
the amount before him for an hour's leisure for 
the arrangement of his ideas. But this delay 
squared not with the policy of his master. Five 
minutes afierward, the notes were in Spilsby's 
pocket; the paper, duly signed, was deposited in 
^the desk of the banker, and a mountain removed 
irom the breast of Hichard Hamlyn ! 

"And now, Spilsby,". said he, with difficulty 
xestraining his desire to cry aloud for joy in the 
.fulness of his heart, when, released from its ag- 
-onizing tension, the blood gradually returned to 
its usual channels, "we perfectly understand 
'Cach other. If not friends, we are at least con- 
iiederates for life— confederates whose well-being 
is bound up in mutual conciliation, i shall re- 
^ceive you with all the consideration due to your 
<:onfidential position in my establishment, with 
xnore than you ever received at my hands. Be 
all trace ot this interview banished between us ! 
J>iothing on my part shall ever recall a disagree- 
.£ible impression to your. mind. From y^c I ex- 
pect similar forbearance." 

" I trust, sir, I shall never lose sight of the defy 
-erence becoming my helpless dependance upon 
you I'* replied Spilsby, gradually recovering the 
power of thinking, feeling, andspeaking^for him- 
self. " I would &in this explanation had never 
taken place. But I have had no choice in the 
matter. All I can now desire is that it may be 
obliterated from your remembrance, as I shall 
strive to efiace it from mine." 

Thus ended this fearful struggle for life, and 
death; and no one who saw Richard Hamlsm 
that afternoon- sedate and coarteous, upon 
^Change, receiving the congratulations olhis in- 



timatM on 'the good n«we ijpom-iygai' aad^. 
changing with the mere men of business^with 
whom he was in connexion the usual forms ,atid 
negotiations of the day— while stockbrokers re- 
spectfully uncapped as he glanced their way, 
and many a grayheaded mian of double his years 
stood aside with reverence for the passage of the 
righteous-overmuch iMTomoter of half the chari- 
table instituUons of the metropolis—would hare 
assigned the smallest credit to the asseverations 
of the baldheaded clerk, had he sworn on the 
Gospels, in presence of the assembled magistra- 
ture of the city, to the truth of the scene descri- 
bed in the foresoing pages ! 

But life is full of contradictions. Could we 
behold the individuals with wh5m we. live, on 
habits of social intercourse, in the closer > rela- 
tions of life and at all hours of the day, how few 
of us but would start back with surprise, in 
many instances with horror, .on recognising our 
utter ignorance of their real natures and 'pur- 
suits ! Not is this altogether the result of hu- 
man h3rpoerisy; human folly has a oonstderable 
share in the illusion. We see people thro(i}gh 
the medium of our prejudices as oflen as thrqt^h 
that oi[ their/ pretensions ; endowing them with 
imaginary virtues for our worship, or supposi- 
titious vices for our abhorrence ; and, w^en dis- 
abused in our gratuitous error, visit upon tkem < 
the flights of our imaginations. Yet the lover 
who chooses to elevate the lady of his thoughts 
into a divinity has no right to resent her proving 
herself a mere mortal ; nor the public to create 
unto itself idols, for the mere purpose of knock- 
ing them into dust in the sequel, as mere pup- 
pets of wood or images of clay. 

It was scarcely the fault of the honourable 
member for Barsthorpe, if the London world, 
aAer admiring for twenty years the excellence 
of his. establishment, the perfection of his equi- 
pages, the activity of his parliamezUary career, 
the liberality of his private— knowing hift to be 
neither a libertine, a gambler, a sot, nor a spend- 
thrift (the frailties most common in connexion 
with capital diimers and a knowing turnout) — 
should choose to elevate him into ^e. most vir- 
tuous of mankind— one who might have been 
Bishop Heber the Apostle, had he not been Ham- 
lyn the banker! 

The dinner-party which took place that very 
day in Cavendish Square was citable for its ele- 
gance and pleasantness, even among the many 
bnlliantJsanquets succeeding each other at what 
the newspapers chose to term "the hospitable 
family mansion of Mr. Hamlyn." The party 
was not large. The Marchioness of Dartfbra, 
an habitual invalid, disliking noise and stran- 
gers, ,was charmed with the gentle s^enity of 
Mrs. Hamlyn, and the ladylike propriety of her 
new daughter-in-law, of whom, by-the-way, 
Lady Rotbeswood did the honours to her sister 
as though she were showing ofi* a child of her 
own. Qplonel Hamilton and Ellen, with Lord 
Crawley and Walter, completed the party; and < 
Lord Vernon might have judged it a swffibieMt 
reason for dismissing his French cook, and re- 
nouncing forced fruit and vegetables for the r^ 
mainder of the season, could he have witnessed 
the perfection of gastronomy demonstrating the 
vulgarity of an enjoyment thus emulated by an 
upstart like the money-broker of Dean Park. 

Colonel Hamilton whispered to himself more 
than <mck in the'' course of the entertainment, 
that even Ormeau could not pretend to rivalship 
With the banker in the art of dinne^giving; and 
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on such an occasion as the present, where the 
parties so well understood each other and were 
so perfedly happy, there was not room for the 
only deterioration ever perceptible at his table, 
namely, a certain formality arising from want 
of harmony and assortment among the guests. 
Lord Crawley, who had not seen his sister since 
her dangerous illness, seemed to take particular 
delight in a reunion occurring under circum- 
stances so auspicious. The home secretary, al- 
ways sociable, was unusually anecdotic and 
agreeable; either in compliment to the happy 
position of his nephew, as an object of disinter- 
ested affection in the bosom of such a family ; 
or to the bri^t eyes of Mrs. Hamilton, whoni he 
beheld for the first time, and hailed with enthu- 
siasm as an animated muse, a model of all that 
was fair and noble, even before he discovered her 
to be the nominal heiress of the rich old nabob, 
who had given him so valuable a lesson in In- 
dian policy, seasoned with elephantisms, at Dean 
Park. I 

" I believe you mean to provide wives for our 
whole family, my dear Mrs. Hamlyn !'* whisper- 
ed Lady Rotherwood to the banker's wife ; while 
Lydia took her seat after, dinner beside the chaise- 
longue on which her kind and admiring mother- 
in-law extended herself for a short repose previ- 
ous to coffee. "Not content with finding the 
dearest little marchioness for my nephew that 
his wildest desires could have fancied, you have 
placed in my brother's way the only woman I 
ever saw likely to distract his attention from the 
interests of public life. I never knew Crawley 
smitten before !" 

Mrs. Hamlyn smiled, and of course disclaim- 
ed, as she glanced towards Ellen, who, in order 
to allow more freedom of speech to the family 
party, had retreated into the little boudoir full of 
engravings, wherein that fatal compact had been 
made between the home secretary and the mas- 
ter df the house, the fearful consequences where- 
of were still concealed among the mysteries hid- 
den in the lap of time. But the smiie was a hol- 
low one. Mrs. Hamlyn heard with the natural 
jealousy of a mother any allusion to a new con- 
quest effected by the object of Henry's adoration ; 
and though vexed, almost indignant, at noticing 
the profound attention paid by her eldest son 
throughout dinner to Mrs. Hamilton, beside 
whom he was seated, she felt doubly distressed 
at the idea of a preference on the part of Lord 
Crawley, so alarming to the hopes and happi- 
ness of her favourite child. 

A new scene of triumph, meanwhile, was com- 
mencing for Lydia. Tne Marchioness of Dart- 
ford, an accomplished musician, and passionate- 
ly devoted to the an, but debarred by the3tate of 
her health from attending operas and concerts, 
and, consequently, a stranger to the chef tTcsuvres 
of modem harmony, was overwhelmed with de- 
light at the masterly performance of her daugh- 
ter-in-law. The duets from the "Lucia" and 
** JNorma," executed by Lydia and Ellen with a 
degree of perfection rarely attained by non-pro- 
fessional singers, drew tears from her eyes ; and 
before the close of " Deh! con ie," Lord Craw- 
ley and Walter were standing with Danford be- 
hind the piano, in ecstacies, real or pretended, 
almost as greaf as those of the genuine amateur, 
a circumstance laughingly pointed out by Col- 
onel Hamilton to his friend the banker, as they 
entered the brilliantly-lighted drawing-room to- 
gether. 

Was it likely that a man thus situated— thus 
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gloating in the en}<^iKieot of every social fdej 
ure, every social distinction*-should have lei- 
sure to reflect on the moirow with due solicitude 
upon his responsibilities towards his hundreds 
01 clients 7— to ponder upon the interests of such 
people as the vicar^s family, the children of -a 
physician in Russell Square, the widow Darlay 
m Lemon-tree Yard, or Sir Kobert Maitland in 
the Hebrides; the annuity of Miss Creswell, the 
governess, or the compound interest of the O ving- 
ton Savings' Bank 7 Astonishing, indeed, had 
he so much as deigned to recognise the existence 
of such nonentities, while entertaining with their, 
means, and by the wasting of their substance^ 
the future relatives and present friends of the 
marchioness, his right honourable daughter ! . 

" Has your ladyship heard that Hamlyn, the 
banker, is likely to be created Lord Scrip in the 
next batch of peers 1" inquired Flimflam of Lady 
Vernon, beside whom he had manoeuvred him- 
self into a seat at dinner that day, at a dinner- 
party at the house of one of her Northumberland 
neighbours, in hopes of worming himself inta 
her good graces hereafter, as a profitable dinner- 
giver and fashionable lady patroness. 

" A joke, of course 1" replied Lady Vemwi, 
who, knowing Mr. Flimflam to be a person en- 
gaged to supply the small talk of dinner-parties, 
as Gunter is engaged to furnish bonl)ons for the 
dessert, conceived that such a man could not ask 
for bread without a latent pun. 

"A jest exceedingly likely to prove earnest! 
It is amazing how those Hamlyns aie getting 
on, and, we may a^d, their sons and daughters 
getting off! That pretty simple-looking daugh- 
ter has entrapped the best match of the seasoa ; 
and the son is going to be mairied to a widow 
with twenty thousand a year, a woman who has 
lately refused some nobleman's soh (I don't know 
whom, but a capital matchV out of affection for 
the bright eyes of that silly young coxcomb,. 
Captain Hamlyn of the Blues/' 

Lady Vernon winced. Her withers were griev- 
ously wru ng. That very morning she had heard 
the first whisper of Alberic's humiliating rejec- 
tion by Mrs. Hamilton, and had long begun to 
look upon Walter as a very passable pis-aUer for 
Lucinda, in base the present season should prove 
as infructuous as the last. The heir of Dean 
Park was a bagged fox, whom it did them no 
harm to secure, in case better game were wanting. 

" I must say," resumed Flimflam (a profes- 
sional man of infinitesimal calibre), " that no- 
thing appears to me more absurd than the posi- 
tion assumed in society by bankers, above any 
other species of mercantile men. Dealers in 
silver and gold are not a bit the less dealers be- 
cause the queen's countenance is stamped upoa 
their merchandise ; and why we should see such 
peopfe as the Hamlyns honoured by royal visits 
and invitations more than other commercial peo- 
ple-" 

" Royal notice is* often bestowed for specific 
purposes!" interrupted Lady Vernon, almost 
overlooking the atidacity of the little insect who 
buzzed so familiarly in her ears,- in considera- 
tion of the judgment with which his sarcasms 
were directed. " But I can assure you that, in 
the county in which Mr. Hamiyn's father chose 
to establish himself and purchase an estate, they 
are still looked upon in their true light of par- 
venus. Lord Vernon (their nearest neighbour) 
considers them highly-respectable people, who 
do m^uch good in their way; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamlyn stand in a very diipTerent light in their 
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country neiglibourhood and among the London 
crowd, wliich has less time to take accurate 
measure of claims and pretensions." 
. " Oh ! as to London,'* retorted Flimflam^ " as 
youp ladyship justly observes, in the present dis- 
ordered state of the social system, people go 
where they are amused, without asking by whom 
or caring how. If Madame Laffarge were to 
open a fine house in Grosvenor Square, with the 
test music and best suppers of the season, she 
would be visited by everybody. At the end of 
a year or two, if her music and suppers became 
less good, they would begin to inquire who she 
was, and pretend that they had never heard of 
her name till she was forced upon their acquaint- 
ance by their frfend Lady So and So. It is not 
every one who preserves, on such points, the 
rigid sense of dignity exercised in so exemplary 
a manner by your ladyship." 

" What possible object eould I have," gravely 
resumed Lady Vernon, "in cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of such people as the Hamlps? 
They have everything to gain from me^l have 
nothing to gain from themy 

** Why> as your ladyship justly observes," re- 
plied Flimflam, » the show and ostentation of such 
an establishment as theirs (devised, no doubt, as 
an advertisement in laige capitals of the solidity 
of the firm) may be highly attractive to the vulgar, 
but is the very thing to disgust persons of genu- 
ine refinement I I have dined occasionally at 
Hamlyn's (with whom I have parliamentary 
business that necessitates a sort of acquaint- 
ance), and confess nothing strike^me more than 
the contrast afforded by his flashy table to those 
of certain old, and, if I may presume to say so, 
oldfashioned nobility, with whom 1 have the 
honour of dining, such as the Duke of Saxmund- 
ham, the Marquis of Oxgraze, the Earl of Tithe- 
prig— " 

" The Duke of Saxmundham is an uncle of 
mine, Lord Titheprig is my brother-in-law!" 
observed Lady Vernon, fancying she was com- 
municating news to Flimflam, who bowed in 
grateful acknowledgment, till his Umpet touched 
the table-cloth. 

"At Hamlyn's," resumed he, "one is abso- 
lutely dazzled by excess of light and the newness 
of the plate, as if the host cared only to prove 
the amount of his credit with his jeweller and 
wax-chandler! The comfort of his guests is 
never thought of Shaded lights, that would fail 
to exhibit the lustre of his silver wine-cistern, 
such a man as Hamlyn would not hear oft" 

" For my p^rt, I detest that sort of over-pol- 
ished, over-frosted fancy plate, which looks as if 
it had just been figuring in Storrand Mortimer's 
window !" sneered Lady Vernon. " It is like 
publishing by sound of trumpet that you are a 
man of yesterday, to exhibit such very new-fan-, 
gled devices." 

" Then, the dinner itself," resumed Flimflam 
(whose rancour was excited against Hamlyn by 
having had it repeated to him by his bosom ene- 
my, the learned Theban of the Temple, that the 
banker had denounced him to Lord Crawley, on 
issuing from his last dinner-party, as "a failure 
— not so good as usual !"), " the dinner itself is 
in what I consider the worst taste ! Everything 
garnished— everything h la some preposterous 
thing or other ! Such gilding of refined gold, 
and painting the lily ? Turba a la Tartare, and 
faisan h VestraganiSLB if the simple flavour of 
the best things in' the world were not sufficient 
to bribe the beau monde to dine with a banker !" 



I " I suppose some persons are tenanted there in 
search oi novelty,'*^ replied Lady Vernon, con- 
temptuously. " People, tired of their plain roast 
venison at home, find amusement in exploring 
the eminent cooks of London — ^no matter with 
whom they may be living." 

"And certainly, at Hamlyn*s, one is sure of 
novelty !" ob«erved Flimflam. " I recollect his 
giving us canvas-back ducks one winter, which 
he receives regularly from his correspondents 
at New- York." 

" I suppose, &en, there is a game-lSag attach* 
ed to his letter-bag 1" observed Lady Vernon, 
with a sneer. 

" And, as your ladyship is probably aware, 
he cultivates, in his succession-houses at Dean 
Park, a variety of tropical fruits, which are 
grown nowhere else in England: about as good 
eating as the waxen fruit of an epergne, with a 
little powdered sugar sifted over it." 

" Very good things to exhibit at a horticultu- 
ral show, in order that his own and his garden- 
er's name may figure in the morning papers I" 
observed Lady Vernon. " But I own I am . 
humble' enough to be contented with a good 
Providence pine !" ' 

" Even the pines at Hamlyn's," resumed Flim- 
flam, " are served as I never saw them in any 
other house. The pine-stands are of gold, with 
long, burnished, pendent leaves, in the form of ^ 
the natural fruit, 

" Disgusting !" exclaimed Lady Vernon. " No- 
thing more offensive than contact between fruit 
and plate, which can only be cleared by sub« 
stances fatal to the flavour. Fruit should be 
served exclusively on glass or china — " 

" Not by a banker I" retorted Flimflam, with 
a venomous smile. " Gold (oflen, I am afraid, 
gilding) is the emblem of his calling— the out- 
ward and visible sign of his inwara disgrace. 
For, after all, as your ladyship justly observes, 
what can be more suspicious of a great banker t 
By what means ean it have been amassed, but 
able speculation with the fortunes of others;, by 
the risk of what is not his own, and what^ if 
lostj he is unable to replace 1 For what pur- 
pose do we intrust our property to a banker 1 
To be taken care of, and rendered back on de- 
mand t If susceptible of being turned to ac- 
count, the profit should be ours, or partly ours; 
otherwise, we incur the hazard without benefit 
in the gain. Couiis began life, we are told, with 
half a crown. How did he obtain his millions % 
By gaining the confidence of rich men, and the 
credit of a man possessing the confidence of rich 
men, till he hela in his hands, in deposite, the 
means of indulging his genius for financial 
speculation. It was genius, and it prasperedl 
Bnt a blunder of Coutts's might have involved 
hundreds of families in ruin ; whereas his pros- 
perity enabled him to prove, by the alliances of 
his family, that the prcmdest colossal fortune 
(even if a solid colossal fortune, and not a mere 
colossal credit), that the most moral houses of 
the realm, will grovel in the dust at the foot of 
the altar of the golden calf!" 

"Most trae, indeed!" ejaculated Lady Ver-' 
non, beginning to discover eloquence in the 
rhapsodies of a man whose principles were so 
congenial with her own, and not stooping to 
reflect that the principles of a dining-outman are 
plastric to the prejudices of every house in 
which he is accustomed to pick up crumbs of 
cake and slices of venison. 

"The fact is,*' resumed Flimflam, perceiving 
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that he was making an impres&ion, "there are 
too many of these gi]t counterfeits in society ! 
Par too much ^lare, and bastle, and show has 
been introduced into the quiet resorts of the great 
world by indulgent toleration of these Brumma- 
gen pretenders. Like the vulgar cotmU a pktcm 
and Turkish cymbals, which have produced 
such deterioration in modem music, these peo- 
ple make too much noise. If I were to date the 
decline of taste in England in all matters of art 
or literature, it -would be from the ascendency 
of the moneyed iiiterests. A financial aristocra- 
cy, a nobility of the counter, encourages artists, 
but extinguishes art. Mozart has been out of 
fashion ever since seven bankers' wives had 
boxes in the grand-tier; and it is well known 
that Lawrence attributed the gimcrackerv of his 
latter portraits to the evil influence of city pat- 
ronage." 

" It is certain,*' observed Lady Vernon, " that 
the Vandykes and Lelys, whose ]vactiee was 
confined exclusively to the court, produced a 
venr different ofder of portrait from the Shees 
and Chalons, compelled to perpetuate the neck-< 
laces and guimire lace of Portland Place and 
Harley-street.'* 

"Even as regards literature," added Flimflam, 
*<just as all the unctuous dishes of the French 
CTtismey over-truffled and over-spiced, were in- 
vented for the Femiien Gentramx of the time of 
Louis XV., those dreadful, flimsy, flashy, un- 
wholesome tissues of false sentiment and flip- 
pancy, called fashiiJnable novels, were com- 
posed for the delight of the bankers' wives. A 
ra^oit ta lafinancUre^ as I need not remind your 
ladyship, is a fricassee of coxcombs t The ^- 
vourite works on the boudoir-table of the Ham- 
lyn tribe are those gaudy fool-traps, the fashion- 
able annuals." 

"Too true!" replied Lady Vernon, begin- 
nins^ to wonder why she had always conceived 
such a dislike towards little Mr. Flimflam. 
'' But, after all, may there not be miehing mal- 
icho in all this 1 Are not these bankers inter- 
ested in promoting a taste for every idle and 
'Useless expense which increases the value ^ 
money 1" 

. "A most luminous idea^-«t most logical con- 
clusion!" said FKmflam, gravely. "Many a 
poUtieal economist might envy tne origination 
of suclva theory, and Montesquieu has gained 
credit by axioms less profound. But are we not 
sometimes ovev-apt to impute designs to odr 
ne^hbouTS 7 The policy ol Russia, for instance. 
Which of US has notiieard, as long as he can 
remember, of the designs of Russia 1 Whereas, 
«s Lord Crawley observed to me when I was 
di&ingwith him t'other day (and Loid Crawley 
may be esteemed something of an authority on 
sttch points !), if Russia had any marvellous de- 
signs, would she be^fool enough to let us find 
her out r ♦ 

« What is that, my dear Flimflam V inquired 
a distinguished opposition member seated near 
them, 'Whose ear was caught by such mighty 
names as those of an empire and a home secre- 
tary: 

" I was telling Lady Vemob," said Flimflam— 
enchanted to extend the circle of his auditors-^ 
" that the other day Lord Crawley was observing 
to me on the absurdity of attributing profound 
or crooked policy to the Russians, the most bar- 
barously arbitrary of all European cabinets ; a 
cabinet which belabours one tm moral as it crush- 
ed Napoleon a^ physigu«j by the frozen hammer 
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of Tfaor rather ttian by M po^ed ateel ofMn- 
chiavelism J" 

" Rather a singular audacity of expression for 
Crawley!" observed the gentleman be was ad- 
dressing, with an air of polite incredulity. 

"I can, however, attest its authenticity, for 
he said it to myself!" replied Flimflam stoutly -, 
thereby entitling the persons present to attribute 
in all companies to the Home Secretary a speech 
and sentiment in which his real share was in 
the proportion of one pennyworth of bread to a 
monstrous quantity of sack. 

But, saving for such exaggerations and am- 
plifications as this, and such rumours as that of 
the scrip peerage, what would become of the 
profitable occupation of the Pique Assiette, or 
diner-out ! a nM)ral gairgifUer, who lives by hash- 
ing up with spices and condiments, ibr the snoall- 
talk of his Saturday's dinner, the savoury mor- 
sels he has filched and carried away from the 
colloquial iisasts of the pcecediog days of the 
week! 

Verily, Flimflam had his reward! He was 
requested by Lady Vernon, in the course of the 
evening, to do her the favour of calling upon 
her in Grosvenor Place; and before four-mui- 
twenty hours were over his head, had amused 
the dinner-table of a fox-hunting country bar- 
onet with an account of the absurdity ot a cer- 
tain ultra-fashionable L;^dy Vernon, who assured 
him--Aim, Erasmus Flimflam^— that she had 
been forced to desert her old box at the opera, 
and ascend a tier higher, in consequence of the 
glare of the bullion and spangles displayed in 
the turbans a[nd trimmings of the bankers' wives ! 

The following Sunday, the "familiar toad" 
assumed his place for the first time at the table 
of Lord Vernon, furnished with some capital 
impromptu anecdotes of Sheridan, Curran, and 
Home Tooke. well adapted for the Whig at- 
mosphere of tne house; and the sowing of the 
dragon's teeth by Cadmus was not more fertile 
in the production of strife and warfare, than the 
tale-bearing and tittle-tattle of the habitual di- 
ner-out, as exercised that day in Grosvenor 
Place ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

< Sunshine and stonn— th' alternate checker-work 
Of human fortune '"—Shelley. 



It was scarcely possible for ^ life of only foor- 
and-twenty years' duration to present a succes- 
sion of stronger contrasts than that of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. The cifcuniscribed horizon of her penury- 
stricken youth had been cheered by the aflection 
of a mother in whose heart she reigned supreme : 
and when the epoch of first love, the brightest ot 
woman's life, was darkened and depressed by 
the persecutions so wantonly inflicted by the 
banker, the faithful devotion of Robert Hanculton 
.had proved a haven in the storm, an anchor of 
safety and salvation. 

She was, consequently, fully justified in the 
faith, which most women, whether justifiedly or 
not, profess in their heart of hearts, that love is 
the surest of hvmum consolations; and when 
trouble came again, and she found herself alone 
in the worid, alone and exposed to the molesta- 
tions which beset a woman so sinmilarly beau- 
tiful, it was but natural she should accept with 
gratitude the homage of such an attachment as 
Henry Hamlyn's, as her best chance of restora- 
tion to wozktty haziness. 
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But she^ deceived herself. Her futoie career 
-was not to be as they had planned it together in 
that happjr limd, where iove is prematitrely 
ripened oy the infla^ee of langua^, climate^ 
hahite, manners»--whera eyet^ breath is a sigh 
and erery word an endearment. They had 
agreed to enjoy together a life of study smd se- 
clasion, of modest eompetenoe, and muttial de- 
votion. ' Instead of which, it was noir decreed 
that they were to meet no more in this worlds 
and Ellen, instead of becoming an obscure, la- 
borlotts, adored and adoring wife; foaini hersdf 
suddwly eleyated to the enj<^ment of every 
earthly luxury, and the gratification of every 
earthly vanity and whim. PoUowed and flattered 
by those who were enabled to place her in the 
highest rank of English society, adorned by the 
fond generosity of the colonel with jewels and 
costly attire, she now possessed everything the 
heart of woman could desire, except the one thing 
needfnl, the object of her sole affection. 

While the fashionable world was as usual 
taking fire with enthusiasm under the influence 
of a new beauty— while she was welcomed into 
such ciircles as thofeeof Onneau and Rotherwood 
House, with the utmost deierence and adulation 
— her heart was wrung with a sense of its lone- 
liness I The passion of a silly ibp like Alberic 
Vernon was only a source of disgust; the affec- 
titDQ of an amiable man. like Lord Edward Sutton, 
a- matter of regret For her whole soul was still 
concentered in that silent, dreary chamber of the 
solitary stwient, who, if he had tacitly withdrawn 
the pledge of their trothplight, was not the less 
dear to ev^ery fibre of her heart. 

To whatever place of public amusement poor 
Ellen was forced by the mistaken kindness of 
the good cotonel, her thoughts were constantly 
wandering to, the -past) constantly distracted by 
surmises^ncerniog the health and happiness 
of him whom, ft>r'a time, -she had regarded as 
her husband. Thou^ no longer able to attach 
a- ^sentiment of personal pride to his college tri* 
umphs, she felt aeeply mor<ii^ed on learning from 
her fathe]>in-laixwm& sudden decline of his ex- 
pectations, and fh)m the moment tidings reached 
ner of hts: indisposition, scarcely absented her- 
self aa hour from the company of Mf s. Hamlyn, 
so eaget wasshe to obtain intelligence of the: in- 
validL. 

Between these two women, united by a com- 
mon object of boundless aflTection, not a syllable 
of : explanation had beoi exchanged^ Situated 
a» they.mutixaily were^ it was impossible for one 
to «ay tothe other; " Dear iodeei would yoerhave 
been to me iB;lhe wife of my sott!" or f(» the 
other to whisper, "Fain would I have been to 
you c^ the fondest attdmost<latiful of danghters;" 
but wilhotit:a:w<»dspoken, they understood each 
other'^appreciatedeaeh other-^oved eac^ otbar. 
When Ellen entecedr the drawing-room in Cav- 
endish Square^ with anxious hxiks^rMrs. Haj»>- 
lyn took occasion to inform some other person 
present that she had heard from Henry-^hat 
Henry was betterj and if Mrs. Hamlyn appeared 
too much out of spirits tO' attend some brilliant 
ball or gay paarty, Ellen would persuade Lydia 
to content herself widi the ekeMertrtiagt oi iMdy 
Rotherwood, and pretend a headache, in her turn, 
as an excuses fijr remaming > at . home with l^s. 
Hamlyn. 

Owr theiinqteieC work and t«a4abie, they never- 
mentioned the -name of Henry. Yet «very syl- 
labie utter^ibetweeuf tfaemi bore indistinct; rerar- 
ence to Mm.otHoriixa^pnqectOf aitd,:;i)k KTcoiilng 



to the past, though the aflbctionatemotiier qxdce. 
only ol Walter and her daughfierj not a trait sbsr 
Cited of them-^not a nursery anecdote t she ro* 
called, but it was easy to discover the part whidL' 
Henry had borne in the affair. It seemed almost 
as- if, conscious of the distance which LydlaVs 
happy marriage must create between her and her 
parents, Mrs. Hamlyn were securing to heirself 
future consolation in the affections of a new 
danghler. 

Colonel Hamilton saw all this, and saw^it 
with the utmost satisfaction. The banker's wife 
was his model of womanly exceUenee; and he 
rejoiced that the Elleain whomhewas desirous, 
of investing his whole stoek of human affectien^^ 
should modify the somewhat loAv tone of her 
character after the submissive gentleness of Mrs^ 
Hamlyn. He fancied that the energetic dispo* 
sition of his daughter-in-law might inspire ner 
friend with courage for her approaching separa* 
tion fmm. the young: marchioness ; and if he in-r. 
dulged in: ulterior projects concerning the moth'-* 
erly and daughterly affection arisiac betweea 
them, kept the secret strictly to himself. 

"At present, not a, word— at present mum! 
Ellen deserves some punishment," was the fre- 
quent result of his self-commnningj "for enters 
taining so little confidence in the poor old man." 

It was not always easy, however, to the can- 
did veteran to conceal his participation in the 
secret so singularly revealea tohlra between his 
visit to Cambridge and the indiscretion of Wal- 
ter; and, whenever he saw tears on the point of 
stajting firom the fine eyesof his beautiful daugh- 
ter-in-law, he could scarcely forbear exclaiming, , 
" Don't fret my dear, don't freti True love sel- 
dom runs smooth, they say. But when twa 
young folks are agreed, and money is not want- 
ing, matters must come straight at last 1" 

Sometimes, when Ellen was in better spirits 
after one of her long interviews with Mrs. Ham- 
l3ni, he fimnd it equally difficult to refiraia firom 
quizzing her concerning her dushed cheeks and • 
unusual gayety. 

"You look so blooming this morning, my 
dear Nelly," said he, one day on her return to 
the hotel after having ofliciated as chaperon to 
Lydia while sitting ior h^ pieture to Francis 
Qranti as a present for the Marchipnessof Dart- 
ford, " that 1 could' ahaaost fancy it wsLsyou, and 
not Lydia, who had been Spending, a couple of 
hours with the e^s of her iaithful; swain faset* 
nated upon her lace 1 Pray, was Master Watty 
with you at Grant'*?" 

" I have not seoi Captain Hamlyn these two 
days," replied Mrs. Hanuiitoii, with some de- 
gree of resentment. 

" Why, you won't pretend to teli me, my dear 
(lea: 23 tragedy queenishias you naay choose to 
look on the occasion), that you are not aware 
the handsome captain is dying for love of yon 1" 

" Not what / consider love. Captain Hamiyn 
treated' me with distant civiUty till he. saw m^i 
assume a better place in society than he^sapjpo9e!i|. 
would be conceded to so insignificant a person- 
age. : It was not till J had been stamped current 
by the homage of a iashionahle fribble, like Mc. 
Venson, that he began to pay me attention j and 
Lord Edward Sutteo's adiiniration. was necesr 
saiv to bring him to his present stage of gallant- 
ry. 

" Well, well I whether his passion be natural 
or artificial, or, rather, whether it be spontaneous 
or derivftti^fe, adnMt ttat it becomes him admira- 
bly. Walter's the handsonaest young fellow m 
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London, let t'other be whom he may; and I feel 
pretty sore that if he didn't bear the hateful name 
of Hamlyn (against which you seem to have set 

S)ur obstinate little mind), you'd be acting Lady 
ountiful, some twenty years hence^ at Dean 
Park, long a'ter we old togrums are dead and 
foreotten/^ 

The fluctuating colour on the cheek of poor 
Ellen betrayed the emotions which the colonel 
had been maliciously bent upon calling forth by 
this exordium. 

" But we're going to have a much worse spe- 
cimen of the family on our hands shortly t" add- 
ed the colonel, intently watching her. ''The 
lad who's been sapping all this time at Cam- 
bridge, finding himself likely to make a bad job 
of it, chooses to sham ill ; and his family have 
been gulled into persuading him, forsooth, to ask 
for holydays ! For my part, I hate pedants, of 
every shape, sort, and size ; and shan't find my 
way half so often to Cavendish Square, now that 
we're to have the drawing-room littered with Lat- 
in and Greek books, and the solemn phiz of a 
Mr. Gradus, established there in eternal rebuke 
of our ignorance. Just imagine m«, who find it 
a hard matter to speak dictionary English, stack 
tip opposite a fellow who fancies he can decline 
his nouDs and conjugate his verbs so much bet- 
ter than his neighbours !" 

' " I was well acquainted with Henry Hamlyn 
in Italy," said Mrs. Hamilton with a degree of 
effort that crimsoned her face as she attempted 
to raise her full-orbed eyes towards the search- 
ing glance of the colonel, "and can assure you, 
sir, that he is nothing of a pedant." , 

"Oh! he isn't, ehl Well, so mrkh the bet- 
ter I And pray, is he as good-looking as Walter 1" 
• I- *^ In my opinion, far handsomer, for he has an 
expressive and intellectual countenance; while 
the ^ood looks of Captain Hamlin are the mere 
f result of features and complexion." 

" A favourable result, at all events, as I sus- 
pect that pretty finical miss of Lord Vernon's is 
beginning to find out! Last night, when Wat- 
ty was taKing so much pains about finding that 
seat for you at the Ancient Concert, Lady Ver- 
non and her daughter looked as if they would 
like to mince you into very small pieces. But 
tell me, Nelly! How came this chap with the 
intellectual countenance to be let off so cheap 
in Italy, between two such pretty widows as 
jrourself and Lady Burlington *?" 
'■"Lady Burlington has little , temptation to 
marry again. She has two children to occupy 
her thoughts and affections. Even were she so 
inclined, Henry Hamlyn, who is eight yeals 
younger than herself, besides being a Protestant 
and son to a man she abhors, is the last person 
likely to make her a suitable husband. With 
respect to myself—" she paused. 

" Well, my dear ! With respect to yourself 1" 

" I would rather not answer you ; for it is not 
in my power to answer you sincerely," said she, 
with assumed firmness. 

" Thank you, Nelly ! Thank you, my child ! 
That's just the straitior'ard way in which I like 
to be treated by you ! I'd rather you'd hit me a 
box of the ear, finy day of the week, than pala- 
ver me with a syllable's worth of gammon. 
Well! I must see and judge for myself. We 
shall have the intellectual countenance here to- 
day, by dinner-time; and then, keep your secret, 
lady fair, if you can !" 

Mrs. Hamilton replied by silently kissing his 
hand. t 



" I shan't se^ him to-night, liowerer," said the 
colonel, laughing; "so don't try and coax me 
to be a good boy, before I've an opportunity of 
being a bad one. To-day's the grand let-off at 
the chairman's of &e East India Company ; and 
as the dinner is given expressly to me^ 1 sup- 
pose I must go through the evening and my rut>- 
t)er with the big wigs asked to meet me ; twen- 
ty at dinner, most likely, and only a quarter of 
a liver among the whole party! By-the-way, 
Nelly (I may as well tell you, for ten to one 
those chattering newspapers will, if I don't), that 
my poor old rajaih has sent over funds to the 
company to buy me a service of plate as a to- 
ken of gratitude and affection ; and so, my dear, 
some day or other, when I'm in a better place, 
and you and your good man, whoever he may 
be, settled in the house in Portland Place, you'll 
have a few spoons and sauceboats to help you 
set up housekeeping." 

Great was the disappointment to the colonel 
to find, the following morning from Ellen (who 
had purposely absented herself from Cavendish 
Square since the expectation of Henry's arrival), 
that a note from Lydia had already apprize 
her of his non-appearance. 

But in return for this unsatisfactory intelli- 
gence, the colonel had strange news to commu- 
nicate. 

" I didn't expect a pleasant dinner yesterday!" 
said he. " Those kind of five-course affairs are 
seldom agreeable. But, by George ! old Launch- 
ington's was worse than I'd bargained for. I 
suppose the dinners in Cavendish Square have 
rather spoiled one for such mattere." 

" Is Mr. Launchington's table, then, so bad a 
one 1" demanded Ellen, in the simplicity of her 
heart. 

"Oh! 'twasn't that, my dear! Evenatastate 
dinner, one is always sure of a boiled chicken 
or slice of roast meat, to prevent one's quarrellin|[ 
with one's fare. The dinners in this house are 
no great things; with their eternal fried whi- 
tings and tepid lamb-cutlets— but you never hear 
me complain. No 1 no ! what I disliked so much 
yesterday was the company." 

" I should have thought that, in such a house, 
you would be sure of meeting old colleagues f 

" I did, my dear ! to the tune of a rouBd doz- 
en, which I was all the more sorry for, seein? 
that one don't like to expose one's self before old 
acquaintances!" 

Mrs. Hamilton was surprised. She could 
imagine but one way in which a gentleman ever 
exposes himself at a dinner-party ; yet had nev- 
er seen her father-in-law in the slightest d^free 
influenced by wine. • 

" You see, they weren't exactly all old Indi- 
ans !" resumed the colonel. " Besides oar own 
comfortable dozen, there were a few city gran- 
dees, and a monkey-man or two invited to put 
round the jokes, as in thcNold jovial days a good 
fellow used to be asked to help in putting round 
the wine. As ill-luck would have it, one o' these 
prating parrots was seated opposite to me; and 
took occasion to address so many of his jokes to 
me, and to ask so many idle questions, as a 
pretence for lugging 'em in, that I suppose I 
looked surly, or took him up short; for, by way 
of excuse for having tried to scrape acquaint- 
ance, he alluded to having dined with me at 
Hamlyn's. And so he kad^ as I admitted (when 
he brought it to my mind by some allusion to 
Lord Crawley); that time I ran up i^th Sir 
Robert Maitland, and lefk ymb^OtfouuoL" 
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."I remember yon dined there with a large 
party/' observed Ellen, who was pouring out the 
lea. 

"Well, my dear I no sooner had this ill-£a- 
vbured, officious little monkey coupled the 
names of Hamlyn and Lord Crawley, than a 
pompous, pursy old fellow (a Sir Benjamin 
something or other, who was sitting near us), 
flared up^ into such an attack upon Hamlyn, 
that I was forced to take up his cudgels and Jay 
about me in a style that's always disgreeable 
when one's enjoying a sociable party. Butimy 
' man wasn't inclined to knock under, even when 
he saw me in such a deuse of a passion ; and 
didn't scruple to say that Hamlyn had sold his 
city colleagues to government; that the little 
man in black (Flimflam. I think they called 
him), would attest that the ambitious banker 
y^as going to be created Lord Scrip ; and that 
in return Tor this empty distinction, he had with- 
drawn his parliamentary support from a ques- 
tion in which he was pledged, heart, soul, and 
honour, to advocate the interests of the great 
moneyed community in which he lives, and 
m^oves, and has his being f ' Let Richard Ham- 
lyn only show his face in the city after the per- 
petration of the apostacy he i» said to meditate,' 
said this stufiy old, Sir Benjamin (a Falstaif 
without his wit !), ' and he may chance to have 
things thrown in his teeth he will find it difiicult 
to digest!'" 

^' But is Mr. Hamlyn about to be created Lord 
5crip V* inquired Mrs. Hamilton, in some sur- 
prise. 

^' If so, he is a greater ass than I take him 
for !" retorted the colonel. " Hamlyn's a valu- 
able man in a plain way j but what the deuse 
should a fellow who has spent his life behind 
his counter in Lombard-street, have to do in the 
House of Peers 1 A banker lord would be a 
joke for a pantomime, or the comic annual." 

^" But wnen you said all this to your portly 
Sir Benjamin y' 

■** It didn't give me the means of contradicting 
his assertion that Hamlyn has pledged himself 
to government to support the Foreign Securities 
Bill; which, if he have, all Sir Benjamin said 
about him wouldn't be a quarter bad enough, 
for he would have to speak and vote again' his 
'Conscience, and the interests he had given his 
"word to maintain to the l|ist breath in his body !" 

''' Unless I am much mistaken; 910 pledge and 
710 promise of that description would be sacred 
in Mr. Hamlyn's eyes, if a coronet were dan- 
cii]g before them in an opposite direction !" ob- 
served Ellen. " In defending his cause, there- 
fore, de'arest sir, I trust you were not tempted to 
commit yourself by denial 1" 

y CommU myseln to heimite I was tempted !" 
interrupted Colonel Hamilton. " I told Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite, as loud as I could say it. I'd 
pawn my life Hamlyn had never entertained for 
3, single moment such dishonourable intentions ; 
and called on the little chatterbox to second w 
• defence of the man whose bread and salt, ^ 
,his own account, he had broken." 

" And did Mr. Flimflam advocate his cause 1" 
" So far from it, my dear Nelly, that he ad- 
mitted his belief of every syllable of the rumour ; 
nay, he was base enough to confirm the notion 
.(which I saw was pretty general throughout the 
party) by declaring that, at the dinner at which 
•we had both met Lord Crawley, in Cavendish 
Square, the Home Secrelarv and Hamlyn were 
closeted cheek by jowl in the boudoir for more 



than half an hoar in closest conlab ; which end- 
ed with the minister's saying to the banker, in 
bis hearing, * We reckon upon your voiee as well 
as your vote, my dear Hamlyn ; and what you 
so anxiously solicit shall be done without de- 
lay.' " f 

'* A safe and pleasant guest to receive into 
one's house !" observed Mrs. Hamilton, with an 
air of disgust. 

" Ay, but he'd bettei; have kept his tongue 
from wagging, for I gave him a piece of mine, 
which was not q«ite so satiny as. he could wish I 
But, by George ! his is the sort of pendulum that 
nothing tmll keep at a stand-still!" / 

" It seems, then, that others are beginning to 
entertain, concerning Mr. Hamlyn, an opinion . 
similar to my own 1" observed Ellen, with a 
smile. 

" The worst of it is. I'm afraid there's some 
truth ii\ the report. I didn't heed the blustering 
of old Sir Toby Belch, nor the slaver of the 
backbiting punster. But after dinner, when 
Launchington took occasion to say smnething 
civil to me in private about his regret tnat any- 
thing unpleasant should have occurred to me at 
Ms table, he added, he'd rather I should have 
heard the ill-news elsewhere, which couldn't 
long fail of reaching my ears. ' I'm afraid, my 
dear colonel,' says he, 'Hamlyn's a lost man 
among us! In the greAi world, political in- 
trigues are common. We hear of this duke or 
that lord turning his coat for a riband, or a place 
at court. But among commercial men, a man's 
word must be as good as his bond. Unless the 
columns that support the great fabric of mercan- 
tile strength in this country are upright and 
steadfast, there's an end of the credit of Old Eng- 
land.*"* 

*< Mr. Hamlyn had pledged himself, then, to 
his city colleagues, to support their interests on 
this question 1" 

" Pledged himself 1 Why, he held the stakes, 
as it were, for the rest. Never was there any- 
thing like their confidence in him! The busi- 
ness comes on to-morrow.<^ I wouldn't be in the 
gallery of the house for a trifle." 

" But, surely, with the friendly feelines yott 
entertain towards Mr. Hamlyn," observedEllen, 
in spite of her antipathy to the banker, jealous 
of the honour of the family name of bim she 
loved, "mrely you may be yet in time to alter 
his determination 1 See him, dear sir, persuade 
him—" 

''I'm afraid such arguments as mine, my 
dear, would have little avail against the deter- 
mination of a hard-headed man like Hamlyn I" 
replied the colonel. "No doubt he's made up 
his mind on premises he considers good." 

" But 5'ou may show him better.'*^ 

" Me, my^dearl not I, Nelly I I haven't the 
gift of Uie gab,%nd am but a batter-brains at the 
best." 

" if you were at least to try 7*^ pHfeded Ellen, 
courageously. " Half the objects in this world 
are lost for want of a struggle. We are too 
fond of concluding evil to be inevitable. For 
my part, I have the worst opinion of Mr. Ham- 
l)^n. * I believe him to be base, calculating, 
heartless. I believe he would sacrifice wife,- 
child, friend, to his sordid speculations. I be- 
lieve he would cause his children to pass through 
fire to Moloch, and see the existence of his sods 
blighted forever, to secure the stability of his 
house of business. But there are arguments for 
I all natures and capacities ! This man, whofe 
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eavsati&BlMtitOitiMierf of nsMi^, is open Id th« 
inflaenee of every bwaah of woridly opinion. 
Tell liim how he is thought of j teli him how he 
is spoken of 5 teli him that the very honours for 
which he is bartering his ^ood name will be spat 
upon and despised by the very fools he is intent 
upon dazzling } that he will be received into the 
high Older he is ambitions of attaining with 
conteippt and mistrust ; and thus, believe me^ 
dear sir^bdieve^ wei)— you will obtain an asccn- 
d^ney ov«r his mind: Bat ^ what makes you 
smiled" sa«l she,' perceiving a sftdden mistiness 
in the old: man's eyes, and a singular expression 
pervading his countenance. 

" I waa thinking that I never saw any one 
look mois like a oneeii than you do at this mo- 
ment!" ejaculated the colonel. "Ah, Nelly! 
Bob knew better than his father when he propo> 
sed txy give me such a daughter. Why, tokif did 
I hurry him into the grave, with such a wifci, 
and such hazMpy destinies awaiting him in this 
world!" 

" You did notf sir," replied Mrs. Hamilton, in 
a more subdued voice. " It was the work of 
that man whom you mistakenly call a friend. 
It was the doing of Hamlyn*" 

Colonel Hamilton shrugged his shoylders. 
" I'm always loath to believe the worst of my fel^ 
low-creatures," said he. "I think now, as I 
thought the moment my poor son's letter and 
your noble r^uonstranoes arrived at Gbazera- 
p(»re, thai Hamlyn acted for the best and jtidged 
for the worst. But if he complete the business 
attributed to him yesterday hv those two fellows, 
Launchington's fat and lean kine, he'll be acting 
for the worst, and no mistake ! ^s to going and 
arguing with him, NeUy— by George ! I shouldn't 
have the face to do it. 'T would be like arguing 
with a felloe- whose haikd one found in one!^ 
pocket.' Thd pickpocket I should be sure to 
knock down ; and I'm a'most afraid I might be 
tempted to use some ugly word to Hamlyn, such 
as wouid ill become -the lips of the father of 
those two poor bdyts^ to whom he opened his 
ho))se.,and neart wh^n the dense another soul 
they had to care for 'em^ or give 'em a Christ- 
mas, hotps t" 

'<Still,?' pleaded Mrs. HamiiUon, "the truest 
act of frjenashipcnveean perform towards a man 
is to uwiertilke'iorwanls him some painful office 
from' which otheris recede." 

She was interrupted by utttimeiy visiters. 
I^iss Creswell and her young chaise, who were 
sometimes despatched^ in V^e course of their 
moHiing^ walk, with messi^s to Mrs; Hamil- 
ton^ mdde (hek 'appearance; for the^^olonel, in 
hia-eordial loVe of young people, was beginning 
to transfer to Hanietrthe londness and good ofii- 
ces he had exercised In favour of her sister ; and 
the yoUng^Irl, who^ amid the hurry and occupa- 
tion created in Cavendish Square- by the ap- 
proaching wedding, was somewhat overlooked 
at home, watihever faappter th^ when sent on 
an errand 4o the Hamiltons. 

The note of whidi she was the -bearer merely 
regaxdedan axrangemieiitfor accompanying Lyd- 
ia that- evening to the Marchifoness of Dart* 
ford's, ^ho* had forwarded her invitation to "El- 
len through; hep danghter-^in-^awi But the real 
purport of Harriet's mission was soon apparent 
to Mrs. Hamilton^ when her young' friend sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

" is it not provoking, dear Colonel Hamilton, 
that, after all, we are not to have Harry in town ? 
Inolead' of coming Jo amuse falms^ amon§^ usj 



he is gone down -to Dean, whei« he won't find a^ 
soul to speak to at this time of year:" 

" The dense he is 1" cried the colonel, stealing^ : 
a furtive glance -towards Ellen, who was wonder- 
fully bn^ refoldii^ Sirs. Hatmljm's note into the 
shape of a miniature dunce's cap. 
f " Think how dull he will be t Not a creature 
at Burlington to welcome him but old Carlo I — 
at home, only the bare walls. Even Dr. Mark- 
ham, from Mrs. Markham's approaching con- 
finement, disinclined to leave tne parsonage t 
How much happier my brother would have beea. 
here in London !" 

"You forget, my dear," interposed Miss Cres- 
well, with jrofessional wisdom, " that your broth- 
er has senous pursuits which fully occupy his 
time, and dispose him agamst frivolous diver- 
sions." 

" That's the very thing, my dear good ma'am !" 
cried the colonel. " 'Tis because he has been 
dnncing himself into an atrophy over his seHous 
pursuits that we want to get him among us, to 
be nureed and petted. Frivolous diversions are 
bark'and steel to him ! The bow's been bent too 
far, and if we don't relax the strings they may 
chance to crack-, and theii where are we, pray, 
with our serious pursuits'? Well! I suppose 
this nonsense of his will cost me another journey 
to bring him to his senses 1* I don't know what 
I should ha* done with sons of ttiy own to deal 
with, for even these boys of Hamlyn's make a 
peiiny-postman of the poor old man.*' 

As soon as Harriet and the governess had de- 
parted, carrying with them Mrs. Hamilton's ac- 
ceptance of the evening's engagement, Ellen suc- 
*ceeded in persuading the colonel to leave the 
oung recluse for a few days to the reaction of 
lis feeHng:s. She was afraid of an interview- 
between Heniy and her father-in-law, unless ia 
her presenco. Aware of the rash nature of Col- 
onel Hamilton's well-affectioned impulses, she 
was apprehensive he mi^ht commit her by cheer- 
ing the sadness of the invalid at her expense, 
with insinuations of an attachment on her part, 
which, tacitly rejected as she had been, a sense 
of self-respect forbade her to confirm. More- 
over, with the promptitude *6f a superior mind, 
she i^ad already decioed upon the course she in- 
tended to adopt, both as regatded Henrv Ham- 
lyn and the imputed turpitude of his father. 

Within an hour after their breakfast conference, 
she had despatched Johnston to Etiston Square, 
with a letter to be forwarded by the raUway, 
which he was to take measures for getting im- 
mediately despatched by messenger from P-ugby 
to Ovington-^a ietter conveying to Henry Ham- 
lyn the tidings of his father's political deriiec- 
tion, and her own exhortations that he would 
instantly start for Loniln, and use his influence- 
against the consummation of a step so irretriev- 
able. 

For Eflen Hamilton was keenly alive to the 
consequences of such tergiversation. Though 
stJj|»firm in her determination never to become 
a banker's wife, she couM ndt forbear cherish- 
ing such vague hopes and expectations as bright- 
en the reveries of tho^e wnose affections are 
deeply engaged ; and her own future* prospects 
appeared' too closely bound up in those of Henry 
Hamhm, and those of Henry himself (independ- 
ent 01 all selfish considerations) were too dear 
to her not to make her keenly sensitive to the 
possibility of dishonour to the family name. 

Much as she despised Richard Hamlyn, she ' 
was awaie of the high credit attached to' his 
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hdliaii0>'t1ie ftir lepiiteltiwi attending hims^. 
Even at Orineatt, eTeD«ain<»ig the Cossingtons, 
by whom he 'was personally disliked, she had. 
heaid him spoken of *with ihe respect due to in- 
tegrity and worth. As a public man, she had 
hitherto fek compelled to consider him with the 
rc^;asd which, in private, painful experience in- 
structed her to withhold. 

Fervem, therefore, were her entreaties to Hen- 
ry, if he valued the renown of his father and 
consideration of his family, to exert himself to 
the utmost. 

" I am not afraid," wrote Mrs. Hamilton, 
" that you wiH attribute this sygg^estion to any 
weak desire to see you again. Situated as we 
have been, and are, such a meeting- could only 
be fraught wi& pain and humiliation for both. 
YoUf I am sure, will appreciate my desire that 
the name I once fondly noped would become my 
own should stand spotless and unblemished in 
the history of the country ; for this recreancy of 
your father .ttrifl form a portion of its history! 
When a man betrays the interests of his order 
for interests of his own, whether that order be 
chivalrous or simply a concentration of com- 
mercial-energies, he becomes important through 
the greatness of his infamy. In this country, 
the aristocracy of wealth is beginning to be nice* 
ly bal^ced against that of descent ; and a few 
generations may give it the ascendency. I am 
assured that the measure about to be lost through 
your father's apostacy will strike a fatal blow 
at our commercial credit in foreign countries ; 
and wherever canvassed— to whatever remote 
spot the vibration of the injury may extend—Aw 
nam^ his name, which is yourSy will be connect- 
ed with all the calamities, all the execrations 
that ensue I Deaiest Henry, prevent this ! Ex- 
ert your. strong powers of reasoning to convince 
him that It is never too late to recede from a 

Sremeditated act of baseness. Reward his harsh 
ealing towards you by saving him from the 
consummation of an inexpiable error f* 

This letter once on its way, she was happier. 
It appeared to her unaccountable, while passing 
a portion of the day with the Hamlyns, to see 
them so joyous and unsuspecting, with an evil 
imnendingover the family, of which herself aud 
Colonel Hamilton alone seemed cognizant. In 
the drawing-room, in Cavrtidish Square, she 
foundj as usual, Mrs. Hamlyn, Walter, tydia, 
Lord Dartford, who, after a slight expression of 
regret at their disappointmen* about Henry, re- 
turned to the discussion of hammereloths, Alen- 
<joh lace, orange flowers, special licenses, ^nd 
the number of Jleurons which produced the surest 
combination of lustre and lightness in the setting 
of a diamond coronet, which her arrival had in- 
ternHpied. In the gayety of her youthfiil and in- 
nocent heart, Lydia was imbibing, from the joy- 
ous, high-spirrted young fellow to whom she had 
pledged her affections, some portion of the world- 
ly levity inseparable from his brilliant position j 
and if Mrs. Hamlyn occasionally directed to- 
wards the happy, thoughtless couple one of the 
saddened looks which those who have suffered 
much let fall upon the inexperienced novices in 
life for whom all that glitters is still gold, even 
her gravity at times-^fave wc^-under the conta- 
gion of the joy and prosperity that seemed to ir- 
radiate her children. , 

Lydia looked so happy— so beautiful— so full 
of bright and kindly thoughts— as she sat with 
• her hand enclasped in that of the noble bride- 
groom who:batd chosen her ftom the world, th&t 
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the moor's heait oterfUrw^d, wit& tenderness,, 
and the sundcen rocks of life were for a mom^. 
hidden by the tide. 

As Mi^; Hamilton passed the diniir|:-room to 
return- to her carriage, humbly escorted by Cap- 
taih Hamlyn, who adored as the future Lady 
Edward Sutton the beantifc^l woman he had dis- 
paraged as Bob Hamilton's widow, she caught 
sight through the open door of the richly-laid 
table, which Rattsay was xpreparing for a din- 
ner-party, with all its luxury of damask, crystal, 
china, plate— its groaning sideboard, and glit- 
tering dumb-waiters: 

"And these are the gewgaws," mused she, 
deaf to the tender nonsense Walter was whis- 
pering under his mustaches, "for which this 
man is sullying his conscience ! These be thy 
gods, oh Israel! To think that hundreds and 
hundreds of men and women are induced to de-^ 
grade themselves by debt, and harass their lives 
with remorse, in order that their ostentation may 
be graced by unmeaning gauds like these I" 

That day she dined with her father-in-law, at 
Lord Cossington's; During the lifetime of his 
father, the income of the marqdis was circum- 
scribed, and the right-thinking couple had suffi- 
cient regard for their own dignity to live withia 
it Their quiet, comfortable house in Wiltou 
Crescent was accordingly unembellished by the 
brilliant novelties and snowy elegance imparting 
distinction to the banker's establishment. A few 
pleasant friends at their board, a good plain din- 
ner served upon it, and the cheerful conversation 
sure to ensue from such a combination, made the 
evening pass far more agreeably than was ever 
the case m Cavendish Squar6, where the mind 
of the host was always secretly intent upon the 
speetade of his entertainment, and the mind of 
the hostess, upon the fluctuations in that of the 
host. 

^ The only drawback upon Ellen's pleasure in 
the little social circle in Wilton Crescent, into 
which she was already welcomed as a friend, 
while the beautifttl children of the marchioness 
climbed familiarly on her knees, was the cer- 
tainty that her presence had driven Loid Ed- 
ward from his brother's fireside, in the dread of 
compromising his happiness by still farther in- 
timacy with her who had explicitly informed 
Mm her affections were engag^ed to another.. 
She was almost sorry when the carriage arrived 
to convey her to Lady Dartford's for the remaii^- 
del^ of the evening. The high spirits of the em 
cited marquis, and the bustle of the house of 
feasting, suited less with her present depression 
than the sober conversational habits or the: so- 
ciety of the Cossingtons. 4 

The following day, at an early hour for the 
routine of morning visits, Henry Hamlyn wa»- 
an2iounced in the drawing-room in St. Jameses- 
street; and but that the Duchess of Elvaston, 
in pursuance of her oldfashioned habits, was 
already sitting with her, Ellen would have 
scarcely found it possible to refrain from an ex-> 
clamatjon of horror at the change wrought by 
by the lapse of the last three months in the per- 
son of her loverv They had parted on the day 
of the meeting of Parliament, when Henry hur- 
ried up from Cambridge to meet her at the 
Tower Stairs, and conduct her to her htflel ; 
parted, full of hope, and happiness, and health:^ 
and now, there was something in the haggardT 
countenance of her guest, bringing so .power- 
fbUy to mind the wasted looks of poor Robert 
Haxbilton in his last illness, that Ellen was 
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forced to press Jber hands striogently api» her 
heart and paase for breath, ere she could resume 
with the duchess the couversatiou his arrival 
had interrupted! Nor was the coherency and 
composure of Henry .improved by gatnering 
from their conversation the name of the noble 
matron so maternal in her deportment towards 
his own Ellen ; for, common report having ap- 
prized him of the passion of Lord Edward Sut- 
ton, he fancied he discerned a tone of motherly 
affection in her grace's address to Mrs. Hamilton. 

• Meanwhile, the colonel, to whom the arrival 
of the new visiter had been duly announced, 
bustled in with a thousand cordial welcomes for 
one with whom, notwithstanding his intimacy 
with the other branches of the &mily, circum- 
stances had hitherto prevented his becoming ac- 
quainted ; and, though he had seen Henry only 
a few m incites the preceding year, in the course 
of a morning visit in Cavendish Square, he re- 
ceived him more as a son than a stranger. It 
was impossible for a man of his jocose disposi- 
tion not to steal one little look at Ellen, to see 
how she bore his unexpected arrival ; and a sad 
disappointment it proved, when, instead of the 
-conscious smiles and "blushes celestial rosy 
red" he had anticipated, he found a deathlike 
paleness pervade the countenance of his daugh- 
ter-in-law, who, just then, resembled a statue of 
Kiobe rather than a living woman. 

In order to afford an opportunity for the young 
couple to recover themselves and exchange a 
few happy words of tenderness, Colonel Hamil- 
ton was suddenly seized with a violent fit of gal- 
lantry towards the Duchess of Elvaston ; , insist- 
ing upon showing her some volumes of Italian 
engravings brought over by Ellen, which he had 
only been able to extricate from the custom- 
house a few days before. 

This had the desired effect. While the duch- 
ess accepted his proposal to examine them more 
at her ease on a large table near the window, 
Henry Hamlyn, in an abrupt and agitated man- 
ner, approached Mrs. Hamilton. A few whis- 
pered sentences served to convey a world of 
jiainl'ul intelligence. 

:" Thank you heartily for your warning!" said 
lie, without preamble. " I appreciate all that is 
noble and forgiving in your effort on the occa- 
sion. In vain ! My interference has been wholly 
fruitless! I have seen him. I have remon- 
strated— pleaded— argued— with the utmost rc- 
,s||ct, but the utmost warmth; and all, aU in 
vVn ! He is determined to lose himself! He 
whose independence of mind and uprightness of 

frinciple I venerated as those of a de mi-god. 
could have borne all but this^ Ellen ! The ruin 
•of my earthly happiness was nothing to t/Us! 
I have suffered much. My health is failing — ^ 
my faculties are broken ; and now — . But I am 
too selfish in vexing you with my afflictions !" 
eaid he, stopping short when he beheld tears 
stealing down the marble cheeks of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. " I would not leave London, dearest El- 
len, without thanking and blessing you !" 

"Going so sooni" faltered Mirs. Ha 
unprepared for this announcement 

•*' What would you have me do 1 I cannot trust 
myself, dearest, to stay here ! I have not courage 
to^hear my father's name become the fable of 
the clubs— the^scom of his old friends— the jest 
of the newspapers! As I came hither, just 
now, I met— But no matter ! tt is not for you to 
^ake part in my humiliations ! Farewell !'* 

-it was impossible for Mrs. Hamilton to with- 
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hoM her hand; nor, indeed, had she voice or 
self-possession. at that m^nent to hazard an at- 
tempt at detaining him. Colonel Hamilton and 
the duchess, however, who were turning over 
the rustling leaves of Biranesi, for life and death, 
saw nothing that was going on; and whep, 
roused to attention ty the ringing of the bell, 
touched by Mrs. Hamilton for the door to be 
opened, the colonel turned suddenly 'round to 
shake the parting hand extended towards him 
by Henry, ne was deterred from the smallest 
tendency to his habitual explosions of joculari- 
tv, by the expression of anguish only too cruelly 
delineated in the hollow countenance of his 
young visiter. 

"Where are you going, Harry 1" said he. 
" Have you a horse here, or a cab ?" 

" I am going to Knightsbridee — ^I am going to 
see my brother!" was the faltered reply; and 
Colonel Hamilton saw that the poor fellow -had 
so much difficulty in giving, utterance to even 
these hurried words, that, with the view of con- 
cealing his emotion from the spectacled duchess, 
he resumed his task of turning over the leaves 
as fussily as though the world contained no ob- 
ject of greater interest to him than the ruins of 
the Capitol or the contoMrhe of the Campagna. 

"A younger son, I presume, of Mr. Hamlyn 
of Dean Park T' said the duchess, after his exit, 
" Those young people bear a very high charac- 
ter. The young Aiarchioness of Dartford, that 
is to be, is very much thought of by all the 
members of her new family: and my son Rich- 
ard, who is in the Life Guaras, tells me the eldest 
son is one of the smartest officers in the Bines. 
ms seems a very gentlemanlv young man, re- 
sembling his mother a little, whom I remember 
a most pleasing, prettv woman. In his lather's 
business, I concluded" 

" At present, only one of the first scholars in 
the kingdom, and like to be the senior wrai^ler 
of his year," replied the colonel, proudly. " But, 
some day or other, he will be in the bank and 
in Parliament; and then, I venture to predict to 
your grace that we shall hear news of nim !" 

Sir Henry Middlebury himself would scarcely 
have proved a more advantageous interlocutor, 
at that moment than did the good old humdrum 
duchess; who, at the word Parliament— (so im- 
portant a watchword in the ears of all the Sut- 
tons !) — ^found as many questions to ask as would 
have filled three pages of Pinaock or MangnaU, 
concerning the prospects of the callow senator — 
his principles, his views, his education, his pri- 
vate tutor, his public, nay, even his preparatory 
school. , 

While poor Ellen was gradually recovering 
her self-possession sufficiently for the parting 
compliments about to be required of her. Colonel 
Hamilton persevered in his n^atives and af- 
firmatives; varied only by an occasional "I 
rather think so," or, "We shall see!" and a 
glance over his shoulder towards the fireplace; 
where Ellen, with her face turned towards the 
looking-glass, was smoothing her raven ban- 
deaux, as a pretext for wiping from her eyes and 
cheeks the tears which not even her eneigetic 
fortitude was at that moment able to xepressi:'" 



CHAPTER XXII. 

** I would share his ioys ; 
But make Iub griefs my own— all, all mj own !" 

SourniY. 

Deeply afilicted by the altered appearance of 
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poor Henry, and sympathizing heart and soiil 
m his present anxiety, Mrs. Hamilton felt whblly 
unable to resume her daily routine of occupa- 
tions. The colonel, had luckily, an appointment 
at the barracks in the Regent's Park with Lord 
Richard Sutton; who, at dinner at the Cossing- 
tons, the preceding day, had insisted upon intro- 
ducing the old soldier to the riding-school, to his 
chargers and Irish bloodhounds j and she wasj 
consequently, at leisu^ to hasten to Cavendish 
Square, andoffer all the comfort in her power 
*to the poor mother, whose anxiety, she conceived, 
cmust equal her own. 

But, to her surprise and vexation, Mrs. Ham- 
Ijn was absent. The approaching marriage of 
her daughter afforded her a thousand trivial but 
^peremptoiy occupations; and EHen contrived 
to discover, by cross-questioning Harriet and 
Miss Creswell, that Henry had not seen his 
mother since his return from the city ; that they 
knew nothing of his movements; and that the 
whole party were going in the evening to a con- 
<:ert at the house of Lady Vernon. 

Nothing could have afforded stronger evidence 
of the utter i^orance of Mrs. Hamlyn as to the 
peculiar position of her husband ! She was a 
woman who at all times occupied herself Iktle 
with the interests of public life; and the sl^t- 
ness of sympathy between herself and her hus- 
band prevented those naturaF confidences which 
must nave rendered the crisis as trying to her as 
to himself. It was too ordinary a circumstance 
with her to see his. brow overclouded, when 
leaving his home for business in the morning,, 
to create anj uneasiness in her mind ; and the 
interview ot remonstrance between him and his 
son, in Lombard-street, was as yet unknown to 
Jier. 

Nor was she likely to be enlightened concern- 
ing the impending mischief by the rumottrs of so- 
ciety. The apostacy of Hamljrn from the cause 
•of his city colleagues was, of coarse, unsuspect- 
ed ; except in a limited circle of Parliamentary 
men, among whom it had been bruited by the 
connivance of ministers, expressly in the hope 
of shaking the opposition of others, who, in ques- 
tions of conmiercial interest, were apt to be in- 
fluenced by the opinions' of the member for Bars- 
thorpe. iy these means, had the report reached 
the ears of Sir Benjamin Bondwell ; and, through 
him, struck consternation to the heart of Colonel 
Hamilton. But the majority of the house, aware 
4hat the question was to be brought before them 
that night, fully expected to see Richard Hamlyn 
get up as before ; to support with his usual vig- 
our of oratory and extent of information the line 
of policy he had so long and conscientiously up- 

That the discovery of his sudden secession, 
:ih connexion with the report of his approaching 
ennoblement, would array against him a whole 
host of exulting enemies, Mrs. Hamilton could 
not doubt ; and sincerely did she regret to find 
that Lvdia and her mother were likely to be 
startled, by intelligence of such a nature, under 
the roof of persons whom she knew to be their 
foes. It was more than probable, if the division 
took place at an early hour, that many members 
would arrive in Qrosvenor Place, open-mouthed 
from the house, with tidings of the singular self- 
sacrifice of Hamlyn the banker! 

Address a letter to Mrs. tiamlyn on the sub- 
ject, she dared not. , It is so difficult to allude, in 
words of a nature to meet the eye of a wife, to any 
^deretiction firom honour on the part of a husband I 



Moreover, diere was sa great a probability that 
any letter brought by one of Colonel HamiUon^s 
servants to Qrosvenor Square might fall into 
the hands of the banker, that it seemed impos- 
sible to hazard a hint upon the subject nearest 
her heart. 

"After all, vHmen are not made responsible 
for the political delinquencies of their husbands !" 
said she; "and the society of the Vemons is 
composed of people too well bred to afford the 
slightest indication to dear Mrs. Hamlyn of the 
contempt likeMr to be ]»rovoked by the paltering 
of this despicable man." 

She haa herself agreed to accompany Lady 
CosHngton that night to the Duchess of Elvas- 
ton's private box at Covent Garden ;. and in the 
fear of provoking the remarks of the colonel, if 
she excused herself, judged it better to enjoy her 
abstraction iherey in pretended attention to the 
play, than remain at home, cultivating her own 
uneasiness, and exciting that of her father-in-law. 

Poor Ellen bad, however, for once, nothing 
to fear from the colonel's jocularity. So deeply 
was he affected by a circumstance tending to 
discredit the man in whom he had placed such 
implicit confidence, and afflict the family he 
loved best in the world, that, so far from indul- 
ging in his usual pleasantries, or enjoying, as 
was his wont, a good play seen from a good 
box, he remained as still and silent as Ellen 
herself, till the entrance of Lord Cossington to- 
wards the end of the afterpiece^ 

"I thought there was a division to-night 1" 
said his wife, whom^ he had forewarned not to 
expect him. 

. " There is! But, to my great surprise, 1 am 
not wanted, and have paired off. we have it 
hollow to-night ! Thanks to an admirable speech 
from Hamlyn, the banker, ministers will carry 
it triumphantly." 

And forthwith they began discussing the per- 
formance. For there was nothins to surprise 
Lady Cossington in her husband^s announce- 
ment. She knew that Hamlyn was of their par- 
ty, on many occasions an able supporter oU^oy* 
emment ; and it was only natural that he should 
make an able speech in favour of a ministerial 
measure. Colonel Hamilton knew better than 
to provoke explanations by a single inquiry; 
and Ellen was, consequently, secure from the 
cutting remarks she had so much apprehended. 
She was among people for whom the moneyed 
interests of the country constituted no especfakl 
interest, and for whom a ministerial triumph 
was all in all. She only trusted that Lydia and 
her mother might be safe among those equally 
circumscribed in their sympathies. 

Next morning, the Hamiltons woke with that 
vague sense of disquietude and trouble which 
arises from the backslidings of a* Iriend. Nei- 
ther of them chose to refer, as they sat at break- 
fast, to the subject which occupiedtthe thoughts 
of both ; and as the newspaper lying on the 
table MBS the leading ministerial journal, it 
adverSi to the debate of the night before, as 
chiefly remarkable for the powerfully-argument- 
ative speechpf the honourable member forBars- 
thorpe; complimenting the ministry and the 
country on his recently-enlightened views, and 
remarking that it \^as not possible for a man of 
such strong understanding and consistent prin- 
ciples to remain permanently opposed to a meas- 
ure tending to the tranquillization of the public 
mind, and securing a vested right of the most 
isacred nature and importance. 
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It Tras Qseins, tiMRdfbio, to Tefer lo sach «n 
oifrsii for any isdicaciOB of the state of pubhe 
opinion towards Hsniyn^ and EUeii respected 
the feelings of her compaitte too much lo pro' 
pose seacHBg for aa opposUton paper to ascer- 
tain how the matter was regarded in more iibeiw 
al quarters. 

" i doaH imieh like going to Cavendish Sgnare 
to-day !'' said the eolonelj as ihejr rose &oni the 
breakfast^table. *' Did I understand you right, 
my dear Nelly, that Harry was going oat of 
town again 1 Doesn't he mean Ho dine -with 
me 1 doesn't he mean to — *' 

'* I knew no more thanyonrself F' rep&ied Mrs. 
HamtkoQ, in a faint Toix;e. " He i^peared yes- 
terdaj to be in a state 'bopdering on distraction. 
All that 101; regret in his fathst's proceedings, ia 
to km a sonrce of far bitterer mortification." 

" Poor fellow, poor ibllowt" interrupted the 
colonel, in his turn. "A noble heart I take it; 
a high-toned mind ; too good by half for a bank- 
er. Nelly! wemus^do or say something to com- 
fort him. Sit downaad write him a bit of a note. 
Persaade him to dine with us to-day.'' 

** Any demonstration of kindness on mp part, 
dearest sir, would only aggravate the «vil r re- 
plied Mrs. Hamihon, deeply touched by the a£» 
fectionate tone of the old man. " Better leave 
him to himself! Nevertheless, I own I am most 
anxious for news of his movements. If, there- 
fore, you dislike going to Cavendish Square 
(where, however, at this time of day you would 
be secure from meeting Mr. Hamlyn), couM 
you not call upon his son at Knightsbridge ; or 
upon Lord Dartford, or—" 

*<Can I speak with you a minute, sirl" inter- 
rupted the voice of Johnston, who, just then, 
half opened the door. 

** Come in, come in I No one here but Mrs. 
Hamilton. Come in, Johnston V* cried the col- 
onel, almost angrv at a hesitation which he at- 
tributed to punctilio established as a matter of 
etiqujette by the waiters of the hotel. Still, 
however, the man himg back, even after his 
master had pettishly inquired what the dense he 
was afraid of. 

'^I wished, colonel, to have a moment's con- 
versation with you!^' said he, forced at length 
to enter the room; and Mrs. Hamilton wai» as* 
tonishad to pereeive that the face of the gray- 
headed servaiU was blanched almoetto the ghast* 
liness exhibited by that of Henry Hamlyn- the 
day before. In a moment, it occurred to her 
agonised heart that some mischaiBce had befell- 
en the object of her afiections I 

'* Johnston 1" said she, assontiig* a tone of 
firmness sorely beMbed by the tremour pervading 
her whole frame ; "pray speak out ! X>o not he 
afraid of alarming me. I see- how it is! You 
have. bad news to communicate from'Cavendish 
Square!" 

" I have, indeed, ma^m," said-he, almost sob- 
bing. " Sad hews, sad news ! thous^ I'm sure 
I don't know how the reposi should have ||aci^ 
ed you already ! For the man who brou^ the 
account ran ail the way, and is now breathless 
in the halL" 

" What the dense are you all talking. about V 
cried the colonel, becoming alarmed, yet angry 
with them and himself for his own agitation. 
''Wkatnew&l What maul What's happened 1 
Speak out!" 

" He is not dead, sir^ as was; atfirsl apprehend- 
ed !" replied Johnston, little suspecting the an^ 
ffoasli which his inezpiicitnasa was inflicting 



upon hia young' lady. ** Tha suBfeon whof-vmrn ■ 
with him' in the coadi had dona no more tha^t 
stanch the ^blood ; so he could not by any meaaa 
say the case was hopeless." 

*^ Of whom iiin you talking 1" persisted Colo- 
nel Hmosiltoflj himself sickened by the agony of 
suspense ; while lllen hied her ey<s& inquiring^ 
ly on Johnston, totally incapable of pronouncing 
a syllable in elucidation of^her fears. 

"Of Mr. Hamlyn, sir! who has^beendesper*' 
ately wounded in a duel. Mrs. Hamlyn , as sooa;^ 
as she could be made- to understand what had. 
happened, desired you might be. instantly . seat 
for.^ 

" Why the dense didn't you say so at first? 
Let the -carriage come round, or atay-^ao 1 call 
a cab! I don't know what I'm thinking of, or 
saying. My hat, Johnston ! Ellen ! my poor 
child, I see by the joyful expression or your 
countenance for how dreadful a blow you had^ 
prepared youself I But 'tis bad enough as 'tis. 
Poor Hamlyn! the father of such a family I 
Coming with me 7 Thai's well ! I should have 
scarcely found courage for the scene, Nelly, un- 
less you were by my side." 

The information gradually, slowly, and aad» 
ly acquired by Colonel Hamilton in explanation, 
of tm afflicting Emmons, may as well Iw such 
cinctly related to the reader. The Momixig. 
Post, while communicating, in so good a spirit, 
to the public the conversion of Mr. Hamlyn to- 
the financial tenets of government, had consid^ 
erately forborne to notice the grievoas interrup- 
tions, hootings, bowlings, bellowings, crowings^. . 
experienced by the member for Barsthorpe, uv 
the course of a speech, which, had- it been the* 
result of conviction and good faith, was citable 
as a splendid effort of oratory. From the mo- 
ment of driving his '' filthy bargain." or, rather^ 
of being driven into it, Hamlyn had been intent 
on the concoction of this efibrt of sophistry* 
Confiding, and with reason, in his own powers, 
of dissimulation, he trusted to give to his act of 
treachery an air of conviction, recantation, re* 
pentance, and atonement} and entertained little 
doubt that the energy of his eloquence would 
recruit to his banner a portion at least of the 
habitual opponents i>f government. 

Great, therefore, was hiadisappointmant when^ 
for the first time in. his political career, he expe* 
rienced the greatest difficulty in making himr 
self lieani. He had, of course, taken precau*.* 
tixMis that the smallest ayllable of his discourse^ 
(which might have been aptly named "Ham<^ 
lyn's Apologii") should reach the eafs^ or, rath<^ 
er, the peas of the reporters, to ensure- having 
justice done him on the morrow. by the minisfc^ 
terial organs. Still, it was deeply humiliating: 
to one accustomed to bei listened to: on questions 
of magnitude in. that house, amid a silence 
which enabled him to hear a pin. drop, to be as» 
sailed with outcries of so- indecent a description, 
as now met his ears. It was, in fact^ a ckarivati^ 
accomplished by assailants of the highest clasa 
and credit. 

Nevertheless, he. bore the attatk in a manner, 
very difierentfrom what. might have been pre** 
dieted of the member for Barsthorpe,. who, in 
earlier years, had been twice placed in the eus* 
tody of the Serjeant of the House. . The baited 
bull neither tore up the ground under his: feet^ 
nor tmoied-. upon the foes> who were hounding 
him into maaness, KUher- his. habitual hypoc- 
risv enabled him to control all show of emotion^ 
or Jie was overwhekned by conscioiisnesa of hi&. 
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w4igKuliog pie^eame&t. H» speeeh. was. cor- 
votAy. givttD, but it had eviitetttif been learned 
bjr fote,.aad was veciled. as an oratioa of De- 
MBosthenes ma^ have been, aAer his practice, in 
iwesenee of the roaring surges. No warmth— 
none >of that nervous energy wiiich most unite 
with logical deduction^ to iorm the perfect ora- 
tor. His voice was now as passionless. as ha- 
l>ituaU]r his ooantenance. With manj present, 
his argamentalive and self-saerificing speech 
'did but borrow new force from thisstemimmo- 
hiliiYf resembling that of an antique statue of 
some sage of the sehecds, rather than the irrita- 
i^ .^nei^umen of modem parliaments. But his 
-enemies thought otherwise. His enemies deci- 
ded that Samson was shom of his strength-Hhat 
Hamlyn's sun was set. 

^ , Man but a rush against Othe]^o'« hr«aat, 

: And hfi retires ! 

"was the exhortation of the honourable member 
ibr Alverstoke (one of the wits of the house) to 
4 :the Whig- member who was to reply to the new 
mouthpiece of government: amd, either follow- 
ing this advice or his own. devices, the sarcastic 
ocator proceeded to attack the apostate with a 
.^scharge of puny but poisoned arrows, which 
left him prostrate, like Gulliver martyrized by 
Xilliputian darts. 

A coarse apostrophe from Sir Benjamin Bond- 
well was still harder to be borne. The party 
spokesman had attacked a government measure, 
■supported by the honourable member for Bars- 
thorpe. The- banker attacked his brother bank- 
-«r, openly, strongly, advisedljr; describing the 
<ity as brayed by one of its most favoured 
.«ons, and ending with " I am very grieved for 
thee, Jonathan, my brother. '' 

All this was passively endured by Richard 
Hamlyn. Having screwed his courage to the 
4sticking^place, he maintained his usual aUitnde 
in th^ house, conversing freely with tme or two 
government men, to whom Lord Orawley had 
given their cue. Already the flattering unction 
of administrative thanks had been laid to his 
soul ; for, whatever feelings his speech might 
have excited against himself, it had gained to 
the measure under his advocacy double the num- 
ber of proselytes upon which they l^ad reckoned ; 
jind a ministrv^cares about as much for the suf- 
ferings of its implements as a general for the life 
of the soldier he deputes to a forlorn hope I 

At length, encouraged by his apparent lame- 
ness, the wit already referred to as stimulating 
the malice of others ventured to riae on his own 
account. After a humorous comparison of the 
honourable member for Barsthorpe to the thief 
who bit off his mother's ear at the foot of the 
.^allowS; he hazarded so pointed an allusion to 
the rumoured elevation of Mr. Hamlyn to the 
peerage, in reward for the sudden falling of the 
scales from his eyes at the prophetic touch of 
the first lord of the treasury, that a general cry 
of "Order!" and " Shame!" deadened the force 
of Hamlyn*s spirited and eloquent refutation. 

Fortunately for him, they had hit the invul- 
nerable heel, and he was, consequently, enabled 
to defend himself in a style of indignation which 
brought down the .-cheers of the house, always 
generously susceptible to an injustice, and serv- 
ed still farther the purposes of government by 
the popularization of the measure in the person 
of its advocate. 

But the cheers of the house expire in the lob- 
bj I TAere^ the member becomes the man again ; 



andTwhaii a0er a tdnmBkaat division^ Riclwrd 
Hamlyn hurried througa the throne, he &und 
himself contemplated by manywiUi coldness, 
by some with, undisguised contempt; while the 
stamraefied and .awkward compliments of such 
of his parliamentary colleagues as had no per- 
sonal interest in the question evinced more ^ain- 
ly than, all the rest that what jaight be consider- 
ed a triumph had better have been a failure ! 

Hisj patience was now oozing fnom his spirit, 
drop by drop. As the.excitement of a man un- 
der the influence of wine is stimulated by con- 
tact with the open air, in proportion as Haml3m 
rejapproachedthe eommon routine of life^ and 
left behind him the factitious atmosphere ol^ Par- 
liament, where insult is not insult, or derision 
mockery, he became infuriated by the sense of . 
his mortifleations, as a man grows suddenly 
conscious ■ of lus bruises a certain time after a 
fall. 

Just as he had been- wounded to the quick by 
a civilly ceremonious bow from a man with 
whom he was accostomed to exchange familiar 
nods, Alberic Vernon passed him, laughing im- 
moderately, arm and arm with the wicked wit 
by whom the question of the Scrip peerage had 
been so indiscreetly broached. That he was the 
subject of their merriment he could entertain no 
doubt; nor did he hesitate to damp the insolent 
mirth indulged at his expense, by instantly ac- 
costing them, and demanding from the honour- 
aWe member for Alverstoke his authority for 
the report of his intended elevation to the peer- 
age. 

Alberic Vernon, to whom the officious squire 
of Dean Park had been rendered an object of 
contempt by the insolence of his parents, but 
who now loathed him as the father of the man 
reported to be betrothed to the beautiful woman 
by whom he had been ignominiously rejected, 
was far from regretting this occasion for a pub- 
lic retort. 

" He heard it from me, sir !" said he, fiercely. 
" The fact was stated at my father's table by one 
of your intimate friends, whose name you will 
excuse me from mentioning, as I am nappy to 
say that it is not the custom of the VenumfamUy 
to betray their associates." 

Hamlyn was furious. The twro insolent boys 
before him were inflamed with all the valour of 
Bellamy's hottest tumblers^ while he was influ- 
enced by the still stronger stimulus of cold.and 
deadly enmity against his kind — ^e friends who 
had abandoned him, the foes who had clamour-^ 
ed over his fall; and when the companion of 
Alberic Vernon, vexed at finding his weapon of 
offence snatehea from his hand, persisted in his 
raillery, such words were in a moment exchan- 
ged between them as rendered explanations of a 
more deadly kind imminently indispensable. 

It was past midnight. The dispute had oc- 
curred in so public "a place, that there could be 
little doubt of such interference between the par- 
•ties as uniformly protects and justifies the blus- 
tering'of modem senators (who, like heralds of 
old, and Macbeth in modem times, bear a charm- 
ed life ! V unless a hostile meeting could be ar- 
ranged oefore the quarrel got wind. 

" We must forestall the newspapers !" was the 
first remark of Alberic Vernon, as the " friend" 
Of the honourable member for Alverstoke ; and 
• the individual whom Hamlyn had sought in 
haste in the coifee-room, as at once an obsequi- 
ous ally of government, and too heavily indebted 
to his firm to refuse assistance^ instantly repaii; 
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•d irith Yernoii to the TraveU«n, to anange the 
prelioLinaries for a meeting the folloving moni- 
ing, at eight o'clock, in Battersea Fields. 

When Hamlyn reached home, the excitement 
produced by this disastrous snccession of events 
was still whirring in his brain and* gnawing his 
heart's core. Fortunately, the lamily was at 
rest. Mrs. Hamlyn had appeared at Lady Ver- 
non's concert only in obedience to his orders; 
and, having been harassed by the pertinacious 
interrogatuns of Sir Henry Aliddiebury (who. 
knowing few people in the room, had attached 
himself to her side, not only to offer his congrat- 
ulations and inquire the names of all the ]>er- 
formers, and the various schools of art in which 
they had received their musical education, but 
the counties in which the Marquis of Dartford's 
estates were situated and the connexions of his 
family), had hastened to her pillow ; and Ham- 
lyn, dismissing the footman who usually sat up 
K>r him, with express instructions that Ramsay 
should bring him his shaving- water at a quarter 
to seven in the morning, was left the only per- 
son waking in the house — ^alone, with the tre- 
mendous consciousness that it was, perhaps, the 
last night he might ever pass under its roof! 
Not that his soul was easilv depressed by de- 
sponding presentiments; and his irritation not 
having yet subsided, the preponderating feeling 
in his heart was to pursue, retaliate, exterminate ! 

The banker had forgotten that He who as- 
sumes to himself the privilege of Vengeance 
might exterminate in his turn t Moreover, the 
leading characteristic of Hamlyn's mind was at 
all times its sanguine self-reliance, ijke most 
people who put not their trust in Providence — 
like most people reliant on the intervention of 
Chance — it co$t him little more to expect mir- 
acles from its operation, than trifles. Half of 
the errors of his life arose from this rash confi- 
dence. All he had misappropriated of the prop- 
erty of his clients, he firmly expected to replace. 
He was fully persuade4 that some happy com- 
bination of luck would enable him to repair the 
disorder he had created. And now, with a duel 
on bis hands^a duel with a young and adroit 
antagonist— a duel in which public feeling, if 
not the cause of justice, would be wholly on the 
adverse side — he confidently expected to de- 
spatch his business in Battersea Fields as ,cool- 
ly, methodically, and triumphantly, as his busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange ! ' 

His utmost efforts, therefore, towards " setting 
his house in order" consisted in addressing a 
few lines to Spilsby, with instructions on certain 
points of business to be despatched on the mor- 
row, in case he was unable to reach Lombard- 
street at an early hour ; which he determined to 
forward into the city by the same conveyance 
that t6ok him to the residence of his second, the 
Honourable Colonel Frampton, who had prom- 
ised to drive him to the ground. 

He next committed to the flames a few papers 
from his bureau, which were not calculated for 
the scrutiny of his family in case he should meet 
with mischance, and have to resilgn his keys to 
the keeping of his wife. The bloodless nature 
of most duels arising out of parliamentary 
squabbles seemed to ensure him against any- 
thing beyond this. On recalling to mind the var 
rioQS hostile meetings which had occurred for 
the last twenty years, under similar provocation, 
he could not remember tme in which the inter- 
ference of seconds had not been of the most ex- 
emplary nature.. ^ 



Nevertheless, as his ezcitement subsided, and 
his thirst for vengeance grew slaqk under the in- 
fluence of anxiety* touching the unfavourable 
impression the administration of a severe lesson 
to his antagonist might produce on his reputa- 
tion as a man of business, his spirits became 
somewhat depressed, i Ere he retired to the- 
small bedroom which/ for some years past, he- 
had o<fcupied, on the plea of the disturbance his 
early hours created to Mrs. Hamlyn, he entered 
the drawing-room, now cold, silent, deserted, and 
imperfectly lighted by the single wax-taper he 
carried in his hand. The air was fragrant with 
the fine exotics adorning the flower-stands; and 
the light, dim as it was, of the taper he held, fell 
upon a thousand goi^ous objects— magnificent 
vases, marble tables, entablatures of malachite 
and coral, and all the splendid luxury of jnetra- 
diwra and marqtiettrie. 

He seemed to notice, for the first time, the 
downy softness of the rich Aubusson carpet un- 
der his feet ; the glitter of the splendid lustres 
over his head. Like the Cardinail de Richelieu, 
when discovered by his secretary early one 
morning a few weeks previous to his decease,, 
taking a solitary leave of the beloved pictures 
and exquisite statues of his gallery, the eyes of 
the banker lingered tenderlv upon the gaudy ob* 

iects, for the enjoyment and display of which he 
lad perilled the credit of an honest name, and 
the peace and welfare of hundreds of confiding 
victims. 

At length, just as he was on the point of rece- 
ding with noiseless steps from the room over 
which slept his gentle wife and the happy daugh- 
ter whose dreams were at that moment roseate 
with the brightest hues of vouthful love, the li^kt 
he held fell upon the gaudy frame of a large pic- 
ture, to which, for some years past, his eyes nad 
never once been directed ; and, for some min- 
utes, they were now riveted upon it, as by a 
master-spell. 

It was a portrait—a fulUepgth ^rtrait from 
the pencil ot Lawrence, representing Mrs. Ham- 
lyn— no ! not Mrs. Hamlyn— SojpAia, at the cli- 
max of her youthful loveliness, a year after her 
marriage, with her first-bom resting on her knee. 
The picture had been begun at his father's sug- 
gestion, while the young bride was yet an idol 
at Dean Park ; the child being added during the 
slow completion of the portrait, as an after- 
thought of his own. In himself, one of the love- 
liest infants ever seen, little Walter derived new 
beauties from the graceful pencil of the artist f 
and well ^^ Hamlyn remember bow fondly he 
had assisiea in keeping the child quiet during 
the tedious task of sitting, by holding before his 
little laughing eyes the very tov which, in the 
picture before htm, figured in the hand of the 
smiling, exulting mother. The force of associ- 
ation brought back with lifelike force to the 
banker's mind the soft, warm grasp of those 
dimpled baby hands. Yet, at that moment, bis 
own weie cold as death, and hdrd with the clinch 
of suppressed emotion ! 

From the soft and sinuous outline of the half- 
naked babe, the eves of Hamlyn wandered to 
the face of the mother. But could those cluster- 
ing curls— those sparkling eyes — those blooming 
cheeks, ever have been the features of his wifel 
Where was that woman gone 1 What had be- 
come of her 1 She could not have lapsed .into 
the pale, sad, silent, spiritless being who sat by 
his household board ; she icould not have pro- 
gressed^into the suffering mother who bore her ' 
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cross 80 meekly I - For a mom^, Sophia Hex- 
rington as he had first beheld hej^-joyous, brill- 
iantj beautiful, beloved— recurred to his mind ; 
and in reflecting on the transformation his con- 
dact had effected, so heavy a sigh arose from the 
depths of his soul, that he had ample need to re- 
cur anew for consolation to the lace of that be- 
loved son, whose mature years fulfilled all the 
promise of their youthful grace. The passion- 
ate joy with which he had hailed the birth of his 
first-bom seemed to have prolonged its influence 
even until now, with a rapture unsusceptible of 
decav. 

" { s)iould like to have shaken hands again 
with Walter!" was his closing reflection, as he 
quitted the room, and slowly ascended the stairs. 
"In these cases, one never knows what may 
happen. I should like to have shaken hands 
first with Walter." 

Next morning, it excited no surprise amon^ 
his servants that their ever-active master should 
be astir an hour earlier than usual. For. a mo- 
ment, indeed, it struck Ramsay as extraordinary 
that Mr. Hamlyn should say he did not choose 
to wait for his cabriolet (which he pretended to 
have forgotten to order over-nis^ht), but that, be- 
ing in a hurry, he would walk to the nearest 
coach-stand. Nay, even had the batler surmi- 
sed that his master was going out to fight a duel, 
so convinced was he of the propriety and deco- 
rum of every measure of Mr. HamJyn, that he 
would have felt persuaded some new canon of 
the law had, unknown to himself, authorized 
and legalized such a breach of the peace. 

Before nopn, however, he was suddenly sum- 
moned to assist in removing the wounded man 
~to his chamber ; and the first to propose sending 
for Colonel Hamilton, as well as to the sons of 
his unfortunate master. 

Such was the state of affairs iHrhen the veteran 
reached Cavendish Square. The surgeon who 
had accompanied Hamlyn home in the carriage 
from Battersea had never left his side, and Keate 
and Brodie were every moment expected. But 
neither Mrs. Hamlyn nor his daughter had been 
yet permitted to see him. From the bewildered 
looks of the former. Colonel Hamilton saw at 
once that she^ at least, entertained no hope ; and, 
having entreated Ellen to remain with her friend 
in the drawing-room, to which they were senten- 
ced during the examination of the wound, he 
hurried with anxious but faltering steps to the 
6hamber of the wounded man. 
tb» Carefully as he turned the handle of the bed- 
room door, Hamlvn, who was lying on the bed 
half undressed, his coat /being off, pud his shirt 
stained with blood, was roused by the sound ; 
and, without unclosins his eyes, made the same 
inquiry which had already three times before 
escaped his lips, " Is that Walter 7" 

" Captain Hamlyn. was out on a field-day, sir, 
when John reached the barracks," whispered 
'Ramsay, who, with his usually rubicund face, 
as pale as death, was supporting his master. 

While he was yet speaking, Colonel Hamil- 
ton approached the beside, and gently pressed 
the hand extended beside the sufferer. Con- 
scious that this tender touch was of a very dif- 
ferent nature from the professional handling of 
the surgeon, Hamlyn slowly unclosed his eyes, 
and, on recognising the colonel, attempted a laint 
smile. 

" This is sad boy*s play for a man of my 
years," said he. in a feeble voice, " But it was 
none of my seeking." 



Peieeiviagthe cta^ecm ahak* 1^ iMad repro* 
vingly at this attempt to speak on the part of 
his patient, already exhausted by loss or Uood^ 
Colonel Hamilton placed his finger on his lips. 
Tears were coursing each other down his cheeks. 
He had seen hundreds— thousands— slain in bat- 
tle. But it happened that this was the first time 
he had beheld a man of peace slain by t^ haad 
of a fellow-citizen. The instincts of his manly 
heart shrunk, from the sight, as firom that of as- 
sassination. 

" Has Mr. Henry left town 1" he inquired, jn 
a low voice, of Ramsay, as Hamlyn again le- 
closed his eyes; and the butler's sign in the af- 
firmative proved a sad disappointment. Con- 
vinced that Hamlyn was rapidly breathing his 
last, he thought it hard that neither of his sons 
should be present to receive his parting instruc- 
tions, and dying breath. ' 

"So died my poor boj^s!" washisinv.oluntary 
reflection. "Neither kith nor kin at hand to 
close their eyes! But it is cruel indeed upon 
poor Hamlyn !" 

At that moment, a carriage stopped at the 
doqr; and though the sound was scarcely no- 
ticed by the persons present, the wounded maa 
again, and with still greater effort, renewed hia^ 
inquiry of, " Is it my son Walter 1" 

" Since you are anxious, I will go as quick as 
possible to the barracks, and foHpw the direc- 
tions I receive till I find him, and bring him 
back t" whispered the colonel, bending over him, 
and, on receiving a grateful word of assent, hast-* 
ened to quit the room. On the stairs he en- 
countered Keate and a stranger; and having 
hurriedly acquainted him of the state of the case, 
returned for a moment into the drawing-room, 
not, however, to comfort its anxiously-expecting 
inmates. The expression of his countenanee 
sufficiently apprized them that A«, at -least, wa» 
without hope. 

"Has any one sent for Harry 1" said- he ta 
Lydia, perceiving that her mother was incapa- 
ble of understanding or replying to the question i 
and, on being answered in the negative. Colonel 
Hamilton rapidly arranged with his daughter- 
in-law, that, while he proceeded to Knights- 
bridge, she should despatch Johnston to Dean 
Park, that the news of the fatal event mi^ght he- 
communicated with due reserve to the member 
of the family least capable of supporting the 
shock. A few lines from Ellen were to entreat 
his instant return to town. 

"Poor Hamlyn— poor Hamlyn!" murmured 
Colonel Hamilton, when (after leamiug at the 
barracks that, for want of authority, no message 
had yet been despatched to Wormholt Scrubbs * 
after his master) ne took possession of Walter's 
horse and cab, and authorized the groom to ex- 
ercise to the utmost the speed of the finest step- 
per in London. "In the possession of all that 
renders life desirable! Rich, healthy, happy, 
active, useful ! A quarrel at the House of Com- 
mons, they say. Ah 1 I feared no good would 
follow those cursed reports I heard t'other day at 
Launchington's. Maybe, however, they belied 
him! God grant it! 'Tis hard enough to lose 
a finend; haraer still to lose one's respect for his 
memory. But how — luyw am 1 to break this af- 
flicting news to Walter and Dartford 1" 

The task was, indeed, a trying one. He found 
them in the animated exercise of their profes- 
sional duties— those tw6 brilliant and promising 
young men, and at the first moment, almost in- 
clined to be vexed at his unexpected intrusion 
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-tm tkfr grraiid. Kowittwitra , the siglit. of his 
^£ne hone in- afova, and Colo&el Hamiiloapaie 
■«id Apeeckless, soon, conrinoed Walter that 
something was sorely amiss. 

In a few seconds, he had taken the groom's 
place in the cabriolet, and was galloping Jpls 
Aorse back to 4owa at a still more frantic jrate ; 
-while LcMrd Dartlbrd, though, for a moment re- 
lieved, even to joy, by learning that the family 
disaster i^arded not the being dearest to him in 
the world, nastened to obtain from his command- 
ing officer a remission for Walter and hamse]f 
<from their duties of the day, and was soon fol- 
lowing them at a distance on his charger, at the 
««tmost speed compatible with the field-day ac- 
<<ooiiti«ments. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

^'IdobMliide 
Under these wordu, like embers, ereiy spark 
Of that which has consumed me. Quick and daik 
The grave in vavning. , As ita roof shall CQT«r 
My liibbs with dast and wormS) under and over, 
So let oblivion hide this grief."— Shkllbt. 

Bt the mercy of Heaven, Walter Hamlyn ar- 
rived in Cavendish Square in time to comfort 
And support his father by his presence during 
4he painful operation of the extraction of the 
ball, which had been deferred till after the arri- 
iral of the second suigeon. Dashing through 
4he crowd assembled as usual at the door, in 
aggravation of lamily afflictions, he had scarcely 
a moment to disencumber himself of his uniform 
and throw on a dressing-gown, in time to hang 
over the bed and stifle in his bosom the groans 
of his father during the agonizing operation, in 
which it was feared his strength might fail. 
But the spell had already taken efii^t. While 
reparing himself for the effort, Hamlyn's eyes 
lad encountered the form of his son '(Walter, 
ihe grandson of old Waller Hamlyn), and feeling 
he had yet something to live for, something to 
"Cherish him, even though exposed to worldly 
obloquy, he seemed to rally his courage; and 
the Battereea surgeon, whose finger was con- 
tinually on his wrist, announced a sensible im- 
provement in the state of the pulse. The simple 
words, "My dear, dear fatherj" whispered by 
the voice of Walter, had conveyed volumes of 
•exhortation and worlds of hope. 

By the time the patient was relieved from his 
agony, and his son from the almost equal torture 
of witnessing it, by the time the two eminent 
surgeons Had taken leave, leaving the original 
-attendant to watch over the results of the assist- 
ance they had rendered, the afternoon was far 
advanced. At present, it was impossible to sur- 
mise the extent of the shock the system of the 
sufferer might have sustained. But it was much 
that he was still alive. The evening would 
show, by the usual accession of fever,, how far 
the constitution was affected. Meanwhile, per- 
fect quiet, and, if possible,* sleep, was to be prayed 
for. Opiates had been already administered — 
straw was laid down before the house — the 
knocker removed — the bell muffled, and a 
policeman stationed at the adjoining door to en- 
treat the forbearance of inquirers. The answer 
given to their anxious interrogation was the bul- 
letin of the surgeons that " Mr; Hamljm's situa- 
tion was precarious ; but that he was going on 
as favourably as coujd be expected." 
These wise precautions had not, however, 
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picgnmted a naawi of his. death f«mi ginning 
mto circulation in the metropolis; and from 
thence, of course, reaching the jwrovinces, so as 
to produce a precautionary meeting, on the n^or- 
row, of the worthy and independent electors of 
Barsthorpe. The evening .papers, nay, even a 
second edition of <»ie.or two morning ones, con- 
tained a most detailed and elaborate aceoont of 
the duel, representing (of course"" accoiding to 
^he polities of the divers journals) the bankex as ' 
a vicdm. and his antagonist as an assassin ; or 
the challenger as a raih and intemperate man, 
and the honourable member for Afverstoke as 
a reluctant self-defender. In both accounts, fact^ 
were distorted, desor^ons overchaiged, and 
words attributed, to both parties which had 
neither escaped iheir lips, nor were likely to 
escape the lips of men in their situation of life ; 
and to one of these penny-a-lineations, in addi- 
tion to a picturesquedescciptioaDf the null near 
which the "iatal meeting'Vhad taken place, a 
paragraph, headed "Ijatest Pabticulabs," an- 
nounced that *' within the last quarter of aa hour 
Mr. Hamljm had breathed hialast -^ p&obably as 
an excuse for lengthening the paragraph b)t an 
account of the maiden name of the amiable and 
accomfdishecyady he had left to.lament his loss, 
and the number of children who were the fruit 
of Uieir union. 

While, therefore, Mrs. Hanalyn and her daugh- 
ters were seated in breathless anxiety in the 
drawing-room in Cavendish Square, listening 
every time the slightest movement in the cham- 
ber overhead gave indication that the factitious 
slumbers of the wounded man were broken — 
while Lord Dartford, to satisfy the anxieties of 
Lydia, proceeded every quarter of an hour to the 
beidroom door to ascertain that all was proceed- 
ing favourably, and Walter ^still watching by 
the bedside — the clubs of the West End were 
deciding fcho was to fill the vacant seat for Bars- 
thorpe; and whether the Honourable Member 
for Alverstoke and Alberic Veinon would have 
to surrender, in order to stand their trial, thus 
producing the loss of a couple of votes to the 
opposition. Sucb was the most interesting side 
of the fatal event to that idle, cha|^ering class 
of London life, to^whom the collision of heaven 
and earth were important only as affording mat- 
ter for " news !" 

At present, of eoarse, puUic i^mpathy rested 
with ttamlyn. It was quite dear that, whoever 
might be the aggressor, the dead man was most 
to be pitied. All who kad heard him speak the 

E receding night, felt privileged to be peculiarly 
orror-strttck. Those who had seen the car- 
riages of Keate and Brodie drive to the door in 
Cavendish Square, having an anecdote to relate 
connected with the event of the day, were, for a 
moment, objects of interest; while even common 
inquirers after the family who had actually seen 
the bulletin acquired temporary importance. 

It was precisely the sort of incident to set the 
West End in a ferment, -more especially at so 
unengaged a period of the season. The Ham- 
lyns were, in everyway, objects of interest. The 
approaching mariiage of the beautiful daughter, 
the university distinctions of the gifted son, the 
popularity of the handsome Walter, were en- 
hancements of the publicity usuaily connected 
with a banker and member of Parliament ; and 
the peculiar circumstances connected, and still 
more peculiar ones said to be connected, with 
Hamlyn's recent eon version to orthodoxy in 
political economy^ served only to add new vigour 
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to the cotmtiess tongues of Rui^odr already in 
aaottoQ. 

By dinirey-time, Flfrtiflam, whfo had g^ the 
round of the clubs to which he belonged, in order 
to gather "exclusfive ittformition/^and " origifi^al 
anecdotes" connected with the duel, for the rec* 
reation of a party he was to join at the hoUse 
of a high legal ftuictioiiaTy; found his memory 
€0 overcharged with contradictoiy accounts, ail 
related on " undeniatle authority/' that it ahoaost 
reqtiirdd a mnemonic process te convey them so 
\far aj5 the Rolls^HOuse, in Chancery Lane. The 
only point on which the world wa& unaninlous 
was one always insisted upon when duels prove 
i^t^l, namely, that the meetrng ougki to have 
<beeti prevented, either by the seconds or the 
police. The qndrrel had been public!, the provo* 
' -cation generally recognised as sure to provoke 
a hostile explanation. Eveiyman in London, 
consequently, decided that all present at the affray 
oxight to be indicted for' murder ; thoughj had 
every man in London been implicated the fol- 
lowing day in a similar affair, not one of thfem 
•would have stirred his little finger in obstruction 
of a similar result. Nay, had the prudence of 
the parties suggested an accommodation j nine in 
ten would afterward have decided that they ought 
to have iriet^ and tried to pick a hole in their 
character for courage, on the strength of their 
forbearance. 

But while White's and Brookes's were lying 
and slandering in the levity of their hearts, while 
eating their oyster pdtis and waiting for their cut- 
lets, far deeper mischief was produced in a quarter 
of th6 town where reports have a market value, 
and a fortune is sometimes realized by a d^xteis 
ons fabrication. 

Though the non-appearaaice of Mr. Haimlyn 
^ At the banking-house, at his usual time, had pro- 
duced no anxiety— dianks to the plausible expla^ 
nation he had taken the precaution- of fortvand- 
ing to Spilsby— i)y the middle of the day, tidings 
reached the city that the body of Hamlyn the 
banker had been brought home to his house in 
Cavendish Square; some said bjr a polioeman, 
others, by ^surgeon who had vainly attempted 
to restore animation to the corpse. To this 
positive antiouncement succeeded a- rumour, 
arfsitig as rumours do*— none can'teH how — con- 
necting the eVQttt with the fatal word Surcms: ! 
It was reported on Change that the unfortunate 
oahker had perished by his own hand"; and 
whereas, in the city, one only cause suggests 
itself to sicken a niaii of life-^Twr., a scarcity of 
money— though it could nOt be added to the 
report (as is usual in such cases) fhat the police- 
mail had fbund only a few halfpence^ m the 
waistcoat-pocket of the self-murderer— it was 
confidently stated that the rash act- of the banker 
was produced by the hopeless derangement of 
his affdrs ! 

It was, luckily, past three o'doek before this 
fatal tale got wind ; for withm a few u^tites 
aflerwaM, the doors in Lombard-street were be- 
sieged by a far denser crowd of claimants than 
those in Cavendish Square of obliging iniqwirers. 
The answer of the clerks to such as pressed for 
particulars of Mr. Hamljm's d6ath "1^3S?, that 
they had received a communication from him 
some hours before, in his own handwriting; and' 
that the messenger they had despatched for in- 
formation to the West End half an hour before 
was not yet returned." Their ansrwer to those 
•who pressed for the payment of thear balance 
was ptompt compliance; and it was fortunate 



(hat the remlttaace that very morning of. t,he 
debt of Scbreiber and Co. placed them out of 
any immediate anxiety from the ahsence oftheiif 
principal d^uring a run upon the hotise^ 

Before Spilsby had found tiixte td beeomti 
really alarmed, the usual' hodr fbf'clbsfng ar-» 
rivied, and the last thing done to appease th6 
anxiety of those who were huti^ifig too late to 
the door was to exhibit a bulletin, stating' that 
Ht. Hamlyn had been wounded in £i duel arising 
out of difenences the preceding;^ night iu the 
House of Commons, but was goiug on as fa« 
vourably as possible. 

But thojitgh tiiis authbiized contradiction of 
the report of his death had ail the good effect 
anticipated by Spilsby, the devisor of the m^as^ 
U3^e, it was impossible to saj what sort of feelingy 
er even w^at sort of contmgencies, might arise 
next morning previous to opening the bank. At 
aU events,. the head-clerk, to wliom the private 
bushiess of the ^ouse was so inadequately known, 
did not choose to take upon himself aiiy farther 
responsibility; and be accordingly despatched 
an express to Mr. Bernard Hamlyn, mio was 
at his seat in Su^lk,. unluckily out of the line 
of railroad communicatioii ; and as sOon as thfe 
correspondenoe of the house was closed foi^ the 
evening, and, in the absence of the acting part- 
ner, the keys delivered to himsellC he proceeded 
to Cavendish Square, to ascertain the exact state 
of Mr. Hamlyn^ and take the instrubCions of his 
representatives. 

But this was no easy matter. In the first in- 
stance, he was denied access to the house, orders 
to prevent all disturbance or noise having been 
strictly issued. But the John to whom he had 
applied for admittanee to Mt. Hamlyn the pre- • 
ceding week having luckily recognised his per- 
son, prevented his dismissal by the police, and 
ensured his ingress. Once '^thiif the hsdl, all 
seemed seciure ! But to whom was he now to 
address himself? One of Mr. Hamlyh's sons 
was in the country — the other in close attendance 
on the dying man! E^ven Ramsay h^d i^ot a 
moment quitted the sick rooni since the opera- 
tion. With respect to the bankers wife and 
daughters, even if the footman could have been 
prevailed upon= po disturb them, of what avail 
their interference 1 

Bv good luck, the footman with whom the 
clerk was in commtmication was not Only grate- 
fully attached to hiis master, but by frequent at- 
tendance on Mr. Haanlyn to the House, arid 
gossiping with the servants of other men of 
business, had imbibed some notion of the conse- 
quenee of a banker's calling, ffe perfectly un- 
derstood his master's life to be of more conse- 
quence to the community thaa that of a Lord 
Edward Sutton;; and, having allowed SpilslDiy to 
stdttion himself in the dining-room, promised to 
acquaint him the moment an interview was pos- 
sible with Captain Hamlyn or the Marquis of 
DartfiDid ! 

''Colonel Hamilton has only this moment left 
the house !" said John ; " his a thousand pities 
but you had spoken with Colonel Haniiltbn !" 
an opinion in which Spilsby so strongly coiti- 
cided, that when, half an hour after\vafd, the 
good old man hurried back again (having been 
home only to make inquiries concerning John- 
ston's departure or arrival, and give orders in 
behalf of Ellen, who would not, evfen for a mo- 
ment, leave Mrs. Hamljrn), before he made his 
ai^earance in the drawing-room, an interview 
was claimed by the clerk. 
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'< Keate saw poor HamlTH an hour ago, and 
decides him to be going on as favourably as pos- 
sible !" said Colonel Hamilton, concluding that 
the anxiety depicted on the face of the bald- 
headed clerk proceeded soleljr from the suffering 
^ and precarious condition of his employer. 

" I am heartily glad to hear it, sir !" replied 
Spilsby. " Mr. Hamlyn has been a good friend 
to me. and has my best wishes for his recovery. 
But 1 am exceedingly anxious, in the interim, 
to receive instructions fibm the family. The 
responsibility of so considerable a business as 
Mr. Hamlyn's must not be left upon my hands. 
I scarcely occupy even a confidential situation 
in the firm, and am quite at a loss." 

" Not more so, I take it, than either of his 
sons would be I" cried the colonel, shrugging his 
shoulders. " By George ! poor Hamlyn was 
right ! It was essential that one of those boys 
should be prepared to succeed him in his busi- 
ness. But who could foresee all that has hap- 
pened 1" 

" The fatal event of this morning, sir," resumed 
Spilsby, "has occasioned a most unexpected 
jun upon the house. In the interval hefore 
opening to-morrow, confidence may be in some 
degree restored by the discovery tbat- the report 
of Mr. Hamlyn's suicide was a libel— and even 
of his dea^h, premature. But.it is impossible to 
guess t A run upon a banking-house, once be- 
gun, proceeds like the conflagration of a house, 
as if stimulated by every new attempt to arrest 
its progress. I own I tremble for the result I" 

" Tremble for the result of what f cried the 
colonel— fancying that, in the house of death, 
no interest could prevalil over that of the dan- 
ger of the sufferer. " Why can't you speak 
plain— and speak out 1" 

"I mean, sir," resumed Spilsby, scarcely 
knowing whether he dared consider the colonel 
in any other light than an important constituent, 
to be alarmed by the announcement, " I mean 
that, should the pressure continue, we are un- 
prepared to meet it without advice or assistance 
from one of the partners." 

" What I forced to suspend your payments 7" 
exclaimed the astonished old man. ** Qad ! this 
must be looked to imniediately ! This is a dis- 
astrous consequence of poor Hamlyn's disable- 
ment which I own I had not thought of! I'm 
expecting young Hamlyn (my friendls second 
son — the one who's intended for th^ firm) in 
town every minute. 1*11 confer with Hun.. If 
possible, 1 11 take an opportunity of asking a 
word of instruction, in the course of the night, 
from Hamlyn himself. At what o'clock do you 
open V 

"Amine, sir." 

" Can you be here at seven V 

"Certainly. But if I could possibly receive 
your instructions to-night—" 

" Come back, then, at twelve !" said Colonel 
Hamilton. " B v that time I shall have seen Har- 
ry Hamlyn, and. taken his opinion on the matter." 

But when midnight and the baldheaded clerk 
arrived together, no progress had been made — 
no Henry Hamlyn been heard of I On reaching 
Rugby, Johnston had ascertained from Jacob 
Durdan, who was waiting for the up- train and 
had been at Dean Park in the morning for ti- 
dings of the family, that Mr. Henry was neither 
there, nor expected; and at the station, where 
Henry Hamlyn's person was well known, it was 
stated that he had not returned from his visit to 
town. To save time, therefore, instead of cut- 



ting across the country to Ovington, at the loss, 
of several hours, Johnston returned straight to 
London, bringing back the unopened letter, of . 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

This was sore news to the colonel— astound- 
ing news to the clerk ! ( 
" I'm so poor a hand at business," said the 
former to Spilsby, " that I scarcelyicnow how to- 
advise, without the risk of doing mischief But 
since matters are serious as you say, I recom- 
mend you to call together the friends of the 
house. Hamlyn's solicitors. Wig well and Slack . 
— Mrs. Hamlyn's brothers, the two Harringtons 
(they're no great friends, 1 fancy, with her hus^^ 
band ; but as her trustees, they're forced to look 
to their sister's interests)— besides any business 
friends, of whom you've more cognizance than 
/ have, should meet at the banking-house by, 
daybreak to-morrow. I will be there myself, as 
the friend of the boys; and, late as it is, those 
gentlemen sho;ild be apprized to-night. The. 
matter is too momentous to be trifled with !" 

" I will hurry down instantly, sir, to Wig- 
well," said the clerk, who had a cab in waiting.. 
" He keeps early hours, and will be retired to 
rest. But, luckily, he lives at his house of busi- 
ness; and I can leave a note, apprizing him of 
your desire. . I will also proceed to Mr. Andrew 
Harrington's, in Bedford Square, who is some- 
where about the best adviser in I/)ndon wei 
cotdd have in such a strait, besides being one 
of our largest capitalists. If you can oblige me 
with writing materials. Colonel Hamilton, I 
will provide myself kcre with a letter to Wig- 
well and Slack, in case I am unable to see one 
of the partners to-night." 

This important business despatched, and with 
it the clerk whose communications had added^ 
such thorny anxieties to the previous calamity^ 
Colonel Hamilton returned to Mrs. Hamlyn 
and the family, from whom he was careful to 
conceal the name of the visiter to whom he had 
been called away; and after entering kindly 
into the dismay produced by Harry's non-ap- 
pearance, and the lamentations of the poor 
mother that the dreadful news must npw reach 
him abruptly, wherever he might hJJ>pen to be^ 
the dispirited old man ^rsuaded her to adjourn 
to her chamber, watched over by Ellen, and in- 
sisted that her daughters should retire to bed. 
As a pretext for driving them to repose, he- 
stated his desire to take a few hours' rest on the 
drawing-room sofa; Walter Hamlyn having 
resolutely declined his offer of sharing his vigils 
beside the wounded man, who was passing a far 
better night than had been hoped or predicted. 

By these arrangements, Colonel Hamiltoa. 
was soon left alone in that selfsame gorgeous 
apartment, of which Hamlyn himself had beea 
the sole occupant at that hour the preceding; 
night. Bat in how different a frame of mind^ 
and with what opposite intentions-! The banker 
had been steeling his mind for a barbarous pur- 
pose and unchristian encounter — the old man. 
was devising projects of mercy and peace ! The 
banker had recoiled with horror from reminis- 
cences of a life of impenitence and hardness of 
heart ; the old man attempted to compose Kis 
fluttered spirits by reflections full of tenderness 
and love ! The banker had attempted to nerve 
his courage for impending dangers by reliance 
on his usual good luck, and the false energy- 
produced by that systematic deference to the 
opinion of the world which had often enabled 
him to work miracles for the redemption of his 
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character; the old nlan reclined kis head hatnl^ 
on his Xxisom, and recommended himself and 
those who were dear to him to the mercy and 
proTidence of Gqj) 1 ' 

*• In this very room," was the last reflection 
that soothed his aching heart, and smoothed his 
troubled eyelids to rest, " did my poor boys oft- 
en sf)end a cheerful holiday ! Here they used 
to think of their poor old father, and the home 
they were never to see asain. And, with the 
aid of the Almighty, I will do a father's part by 



the children of tlie unfortunate man who 
groaning in his bed yonder, on whom the Lord 
have pity !" 

He slept !— a sleep how different from that of 

the feverish sufferer above! But. he had not 

i been more than three hours lost iu slumber. 

when he was startled by a cold hand placed 

upon his own. 

" What the dense ! have 1 overslept myself?" 
cried he, starting from the sofa, in the belief 
that Johnston, whom he had forewarned for the 
purpose, was come to call him. But though all 
was (dark in the room, save where th^ cold dim 
light of a spring twilight struggled through the 
chinks of the window-shutters and mu>lin cur- 
tains (the draperies having been left undrawn 
in the conihsion of the night before), he speedily 
saw that thfl^ person by whom his hand was so 
eagerly c;rasped wa» no servant ; and a few wild^ 
words of explanation soon appnzed him that the 
fatal papers having reached Cambridge at night 
with the ruuKiur of his father's death, Harry 
Hamlyn, who had only reinstated himself at 
Trinity a few hours before, had instantly got 
into a postohaise and hurried to town. 

" I was afraid I should be too late~oh, Aqw 
afraid I should be too late !" faltered he, open- 
ing his whole heart to the man with whom he 
had not yet exchanged fifty words, but whom he 
interpreted by his acts into everything that was 

1'ust, generous, and humane. " And what would 
ittve become of me, had I not arrived in timeig 
It was more essential for me than for the rest to 
receive his last blessing — ^for I am the only. one 
of his childreif who ever crossed him I Are you 
aware that he once cursed me % He, my poor 
father! And to think that he might have died 
without a word of forgiveness !" 
* Tears burst from the eyes of the distracted 
young man, as, with clasped hands and heaving 
bosom, he uttered those incoherent words. " But 
he is better 1" continued he, struggling to recover 
himself. " He has passed a good night. He 
has enjoyed some hours' sleep. I have just left 
Walter. I have even knelt, unseen, by the bed- 
side of my father, who must not be disturbed. 
But, befiire relieving my brother from his wafch, 
that he also may take some rest, I could not 
help coming to thank you, sir, for being here — 
you and heri It is so like you both 1 God bless 
you— God bless you !" 

All this time Colonel Hamilton was striving 
t» compose his thoughts, and resume the chain 
of his over-night considerations. It seemed 
grievous to molest the harassed and delicate 
young man before him, weary with a night's 
travelling as well as distracted b)ra night's an- 
guish, with mere words of business— to arrest 
the warm current of his filial feelings by dry ob- 
stacles of worldly solicitude. But it was indis- 
pensable. The interests of too many human 
beings were dependant on the event. In as few 
W9rds, therefore, as possible, Colonel Hamilton 
explained to Henry the critical position of his 



father's affairs, and the vital necessity that pal- 
liative measures should be adopted without 
delay. ^ . 

To his great surprise, very little emotion was 
produced by the terrible announcement. Either 
Harry was strangely ignorant of the magnimde 
of the transactions m which his father's house 
was engaged, or the blow by which he had been 
previously smittem had actually stunned hiuL 
So completely, indeed, did he appear bewilder-^ 
ed, and so thoroughly absorbed by the idea of 
his father's danger, that Colonel Hamilton fudg- 
ed it his duty to touch lipon two strings, which, 
in the first mstance. he had with scrupulous 
delicacy avoided. He spoke of the future wel- 
fare of his mother and sisters as at stake — he 
spok§ of the dishonour likely to fall upon Ae 
name of his father 1 

** Let us go, then !" exclaimed IJarry. " There 
is not a moment to be lost ! Let us hasten into 
the city." And after attempting in vain to re- 
duce Ms disordered dress and haggard looks to 
an air of propriety, he kept hurrying Colonel 
Hamilton to his father's dressing-room, adjoin- 
ing the study below, where breakfast was set out ; 
and each drank a cup of tea standing, ere they 
proceeded into the city in a hackney-coach. 

The streets were nearly empty. The shops, 
slowly uncloi^ing their windows as they ap- . 
preached the more commercial quarter of the 
town,' began to restore an air of life and decency 
to the streets, paraded an hour before only tiy 
the outcasts ol^the metropolis, and the police 
stationed there for their coercion ; and by the 
time they reached Lombard-street, though the 
clock of St. Sepulchre's had not yet struck seven, ' 
the shop-boys of the city were busily engaged 
in making tne pavements impassable with their 
irrigations. 

On the hackney-coach drawing up, the door 
was partly unclosed to admit them by the old 
porter of the counting-house, who appeared to 
have been posted there in ex|)ectation ; and as 
they passed, onward into the private room where 
Spilsby now reigned supreme, the old man pluck* 
ea young Hamlyn by the sleeve to inquire after 
his poor master. It woulcrtiave been a comfort 
to Harry, had- his own heart been less full, to 
perceive that this venerable servitor had tears 
m his eyes. ^ 

Though they were before their time, with the 
punctuality so hiehly lauded by the old soldier, 
the clerks, the Harringtons, the solicitors, and ' 
two strangers (one of whom was introduced to 
Colonel Hamilton as the stock-broker charged 
with the business of the house), were already 
assembled, with the books open on the table be- 
fore them, and their lengthened countenances 
bearing ominous testimony to the unsatisfactory " 
nature of the examination. Even the intelli- 
gence brought by the new-comers, that Mr. Ham- 
lyn had passed a good night, and was going on 
as well as possible, did little towards unbending- 
the brows of the gloomy synod. 

No one seemed anxious to be the first to speak, 
seeing Uiat every word uttered must be an accu- 
sation against the acting partner of the house, 
in his own absence, and in the presence of his 
son. But had any spectator, personally unin- 
terested in the scene, been present, he could 
scarcely have failed to observe, that the defer- 
ence habitually testified towards Hamlyn and 
Co., by Wigwell and Slack, was already trans- 
ferred to Colonel Hamilton, the Dives of the 
party. ' ^ , 
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"lam eitremely sorry to say; sir," observed 
Spilib}^, after dtfe 'salTltation to Henry Haihlyn 
and ms venerable companion, "that matters 
here we&l' a still more unpromising aspect than 
I represented to you last night. Various secu- 
rities on which I had counted as of an available 
nature are unaccountably missing j and, though 
I have no doUbt that Mr. Hamlyn, on his res- 
toi'ation to health, will be able to enlighten us 
as to his manner of dl^sing of them, at pres- 
ent w'e are Wholly in the dark. Prom indica- 
tiohs afirded mfe'by Mr. Andre?*- Harrington 
and his btother, I hive reason to fear that the 
nm upoi^ ^^® house Will conUnae unabated [ and 
that tne cruel report of Mr. Hamlyn's death by 
his own hand, having reached our countn* cor- 




thbusand pounds and a fraction to opeki wiln 
lh.is morning." 

At this announcement, the two solicitors look<- 
ed at each othet'with an air of blank amaze- 
ment; the two uncles upon Henry, wiih a gaze 
of mournful compassion ; while the stockbroker 
and his companion elevated their eyebrows,'and 
mattered something unintelligible to the heads of 
their canes. 

" In which case, to open at all wew an act of 
insanity I" observed Andrew Harrington, in a 
debided tone. " Bui it l^'impossible mat such a 
business as this'shbuld be so utterly unprovided 
withr^ources!*^ 

*'Mf. Hamlyji managed the concern in his 
owaway, sir, admitting no person wholly in to Jiis 
confidence," replie4 Spilsby. "'Till Mr. Ber- 
nard Hamlyn saail atrire, I am prepared to say 
nothing." 

« And if he don't arrive, then the house must 
stop payment 1" demanded Colonel Hamiitoii, 
coming abruptly to the point. 

A distressing silence aflbrded the only reply 
to thi^ diifect apostrophe. . 

" God bless my soul ! Can mMng be done V 
cried the colonel. .." purely poor Hamlyn, who 
has so nifiny friend's, gnd abted so liberany to all 
the world, is not to oe molested and disgraced 
on his deathbed, for wattt of a moneyed man or 
two willing to come fbrwlard in his behalf? Ym, 
sir I" cominued he, turning towards Andrew 
Harringtoii, **ydu. sir, who are so near a con- 
ne^cion of tho family, surely you will do the part 
of a kinsman by this unfortunate man V 

" 1 will do the paW of a brother by his unfor- 
tunate wife, and her children shall be to me as 
my own," was the stem reply of the uncompro- 
mising Loiidoh merchant. " But if the risk of 
ha^a crown of mine would keep Richard Ham- 
Ivn out of Uie Gazette, I do no^ scruple to say that 
Lwould notnut it down. I speak fbr brother 
and «elf. We are here as trustees for the wife 
and children. Excuse me, Harry ! You ate 
not in a state to judge of my motives. Bttt tHrft 
I pBspect your filial feelings, my dear nephetr, < 
woald* say more.'^ . 

Messrs. Wig well and Slacfc perceiving; by the 
-GOuntenance of Cotonel Hamilton that he was. 
disposed to resent this churlishness oU thie'piii^ 
of Mrs. Hamlyn*s wealthy brothers, fancied they 
were serving their own cauSCj if not their client's, 
in endeavouring to shake the reSdlutioti of Har- 
rington Brothers, by representing the pressure on 
Hamlyn's house to be temporary and accidental ; 
and that, with a little assistance from without, 
he firm would be able not jnly to weather the 



storm, but take Its stand with, additionai credit 
from this demonstratios of sttength in the mon- 
eyed world. But, even after this appeal, the 
brothers-in-law and 5%ockbroker rema&d nmte 
as fishes. It was cleu thAt they^ atleak, thought 
otherwise. 

" Mean^Hme,** cried Henry HaHSilyn, sudden* 
ly withdrawik»g th^ ciasped hiiada with wfakrh • 
he«had cohcealed his lace, *' nothing L» done-^ 
and my fathei^s credit is at stake, the fruit of 
twenty yean* andeviatii^ integHly a&d unwea- 
ried labouf ! ' He mufet not only die in the prime 
of life< but diehttmtliated and disgraced !" 

Andrew Harrington uttered not a syllable; 
but his bnothfeq: Thomas was tronbled^th a short, 
dry cough, which appeared c^ evil omen to the 
anxiocts Spdsbv, whose hope of assistanoe from 
what Were called the friends (^ the hoos^ was- 
becoming gradually extinguished. 
' '' Were there time- to call around us nay fa- 
ther's friends and colleagues," peisisted Harry ; 
'' orliad i only a doiea faocns before me, 1 should 
feel safe. But if those oa whom we hare the 
claims of Mood— ^ 

*< I tell ye whatt " interrupted Colonei Ham- 
ilton, laving* his hand graspiiiBly on- Harry's 
arm to fo#est£dl woid» of firuitless exaceihatkm, 
but himi^f adidressiag thfe paMy'assembledioaBd 
the table, " I ata myself nowise akin to Rich- 
ard Hamlyn, and no otiMtwiie inteiesteid ia 
his welfare than as from friend to friends But 
in my view, thai's a hbHer bond than Biaor folks 
ate disposed to admit; and so^ i^ wiluag to 
stand the gist of what others are starred at I've 
a matter of about two htfadredtheuan^ pounds, 
say two hundred thottsand, i&> various ^securities 
lodged with the house, most- of them^taogfible; 
and all I can say is, that the firm is pet£ectiy at 
liberty to eoavert as moeh of themr UiCo money 
for its own' purposes aa will cany it safely 
through the storm." 

A murmur of gratitude and admiration burst 
from the solicitors, stockbrokers, and clerk, 
whoUy indifi%fre»t to Colonel Hamilton; who 
had his ample reward in the silent pre^sareof 
the hand bestowed upon him by' his own andEl- 
len^s youngfriend, Harry. But he could not but 
notice, ar the same time, that Andrew Harring- 
ton and his brother regarded him with a look of 
the same contemptuous pity they, would have 
bestowed upon a patient escaped m>m a lunatic 
asylum. 

'' We mfust lose no time," said the stockbro- 
ker,, looking at his wat^-^we have brought it 
to hidf past sevien I I shall be extremely happy 
to accommodate the filrm with twenty thousand, 
on the responsibility and receipt of Colonel 
HamiHon, as I ibar there would be no time for 
the realization of the securities to which he al- 
ludes—" 

" Or if deposited with me,'? said the other 
friend of the house, who proved to be an exten- 
sive Russia merchant, utider considerable obli- 
gations to the hou^e of Hamlyaand Co., "I 
shall be h^ppy to advance their faH amouat." 

" Vou allude, Iconclasde sir," aaid' Spilsby, 
i^bbse counf^ahce ever since the hostile decla- 
ratfonsof the two Harringtons had been subsf ding^ 
fron^ p^Te to paler, " to the sum of je8<,74a and 
a fraction, standing- in the 3 p«r cent, consols, 
in tht6 joint names of younelf and 1^. Ham- 
lynl" 

'^To that— to mV Long Annuities — India 
Bonds — and other matters. But I suppose the 
money in the ixm^0^^\^i^o^^^ I" said 
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the Qolonel. " TUns g«39l}emAn.I imderstavd to 
"be tbe broker of tbe ^m 1 I«t liM conclude 
tiie Sfile,. bring me tlw necessary papejs» and I 
will sign tibiem before I leave the honae." 

And whUe Wig well and Sla.ck; proceeded 
to murmur all the best-soundipg no.uus in thdr 
vocabulary newest related to the cardinal viN 
tues, such as "liberality— generosity— disinter- 
, estedness — noWeness— magnanimity — friend- 
ship —worth"-T-Spilsby busted himself, or af- 
fected to busy himsejf, with careful examination 
of a folio marked in white pn.a red grQund vith 

a stupendous H ; and a variety or day-bgojcs, 

stock-receipts, and miscellanepus .ps«)ers, that 
seemed to bear reference to Colonel Hamilton's 
[account with the iiouse. At length, after pror 
Idigious rustlings and shu^ings, and openiug.and 
'shutting of tin boxes, the bajdjjeaded clerk sum- 
moned the stockbroker into a corner, and com- 
menced a whispered dialpgqe, which o^e or t^o 
of those present seemed. fncUned, to resent. as a 
.lapse of confidence, Jt did not, however, . last 
Jong. "VVith a face. of ashy paleness md quiv- 
ering lips,Spilsby'reti^nied.to the table \vhicn. the 
others had not quittedi gnd, afl.er muttering. an 
unintelligible preamble concemj[ng his own re- 
.fixets ana horror on |he occasion^ stated that, he 
^had reason to believe the §tock in question vas 
*not forthcoming; ,that Hip:friend Mr. Slicem, to 
,"Wfhom.he had just ref^xred^ perfectly well remem- 
bered having at. fivers tmies disposed for Mr. 
Hamlyn of large portions of the stock in ques- 
tioD^.which, at the .last.sal.e, Jiad dwindled to a 
few thousands. 

"And yet, strange and melanclioly. to say," 
pursued the clerk, "no entry of these siiles apt- 
pears tohaye been cai:ried to Colonel Hamilton's 
.account 1" 

"I feared as. much !'* was the whispered 
ejaculation of Andrew Harrington to his broth.- 
.er. 

" 1 had, perhapis, better tike this opportunity 
of stating,**^resumed Spilsby with blanched lips, 
"^that the course of examination into the pri- 
vate accounts of the firm in which I have passed 
the night, gives me reaso|i to fear that other se- 
curities of a similar nature will prove de^ipnt." 

'^Sell my stock 1 — dispose of niv property 1" 
murmured Colonel Hamilton. " [Well, 'tis my 
pwn fault ! I gave him free le.^ve."^ 

" The sooner this question is cleared up, t,ht 
.better!" cried Andrew Harrington. "In half 
an hour, either this house must open, or suspend 
its payments. The point of embezzlement or 
Don-embezzlement hid best be prempnitorily 
cleared up. Mr.' Spilsby can ascertain from 
GolpnelHamilton's.acfiQjmt the nature ofthe.se- 
, cujities which ought, in Aw. instance,. to he inde- 
posite. If missing— " 

The baldheaded clerk mterropted the some- 
what scnrere schooling of Mr. jfitarrington, by ad- 
dressing in a low voice to Colonel Hamilton a 
succession of inquiries to which answers were 
returned aloud by the veteran, with irrepressible 
exclamations of surprise. 

"Gonel" cried he. "The. India Bonds soldi 
The Spanish too 1 In short, I am to look on my- 
self as a mined man!" 

Spilsby had not courage to meet the eyes of 
tbe old soldier; still less, to utter a syllable in 



.\rell, well!" cried he. "At all events, 
Moonjee^s remittances are at present on the 
high seas. Thanks be to Providence, I may 
still find butter to my bread ! And to think that 
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the fnead in whqm I eaD&l6d.as In my 2i^ak<^ 

sh<MUd Jjiave .donp this 1 The liOrd fp^-^ve him ! 
But the unfortunate fellow. is at Iwst^a^g 
iteavy atonement !*' 

The stocl(broker,,W(ho, at Spil^by'5 jsuggestion, 
.h;ad hurraed home to. his pffice in Birphin I^e 
to cowiult. his. books respecting the transactions 
in.questip^^now reapi>e^r^dj hTQatWe;5S and agi- 
tated, vVith confirmation of their .nvprst suspi- 
cions, as well as of others privateiy conxmtyiiGa- 
tfid.^Wm. by Spilsby. 

"There's a terril^ie pcftss wiUhout, awaiii^ogr 
the opening of the doors," ;said h^. " I had near- 
ly my coat tom off by people applying to me for 
ijnforp^ation. as to. .one co^iectea with the >u«i-« 
pess of the bouse. All I coula.j^j^y at all satis- 
factory va3, that there app^iieftevi|ry probabfii- 
'-of Hamlyu's recovery. Pv^t^^ .Tifas^not.tM 
ley cared for I" 

"I see no use in attenaptmg to .keep up the 
fiircfe !" said Andrew Barpygton, in.a determined 
voice. *\My nephew having l^ft, the room, poor 
^llow, Estate aton,ce ipy opinion,. that to oped 
the house for the despatch of husjness is wholly, 
out of the question. It is impossible to surmise 
to what amount the credit of Ham^yn may t>e 
compromised. The fact is, that the firm w.as in- 
volved at the old man's death. .Ever since, in- 
stead of retyiei^ng himself by .pielf-deuml and 
economy, RichanTBIawlyn h^s hecn plungipg 
peeper ana deeper into the.mire^and f^ttempting 
to cut through the knot of his di^culties by mad 
and unjustifiable speculations, ^y remonstran- 
ces on the subject produced enmitj^ between us | 
and Heaven .knows it is no satis jQ^iction to roe 
that all my .predictions concei;nipg -my unfortu- 
nate sister's tamily hftve so 5peediJy (;ome to 
pass!" 

No one .inten^upted him. Cplgn^l Hamilton, 
was gone in search of Hariry, whom .he found 
jexhausted by anguish of .mind.epsui^g on w^nt 
of f^st and. nourishment, half faintinjg on one <^ 
the ehests in the comptlng-hopse. The solicit- 
ors were consulting together in what shape to 
ensure priority of payment .tq th^ir.clsMms upon 
the firm,; and it was only the stoqkbrpier^and 
llus§ia merchant who remained with Spilsby to 
coincide In the decision of .the Harrinctou?, that 
circulars should be instantly printeu, ^nnoim- 
cingthetemppjcary closing 6i the hpuse pf Ham- 
lyn and Co., on account of the preqarious,cohdi* 
tipn of the ^.<?ti|ig partner and .tne,9[»b$ei;ice of tha 
junior! » ' ^ 

Mr, SUccm undertook to have this jro^m>,whi<ib , 
was hastily drawn iip by Spilsby. under Andrew^' 
Harrington's directions, cpnvey.ed.tolheniwijes 
who undertake the printing. a^ddissemin^tlpji 
of such doci4menjs. But, as he quitted the house, 
and attempted to make his w^ do3^n the dpidi:- 
steps, which were as. densely, pro^d^ as the 
entranpe to a theatre previous to openji^g ^Jje 
doors, a carriage and jfour dash^ aJorig ih.e 
street, and drew up as n^ar«, the. door ^s .the 
gathering of the mob wopld ^IJpw. 

The crest upon the travefliflg-c^rri^ge was 
noticed. In a moment,. it was wbispere^. ^d 
in the next, positively kpQwn, that the .ha§ty 
traveller was no other than.tne junior partner of 
Hamlyn's firm ; and, as it opportui^ely occurred 
to the stockbroker that his arrival ^x^ght produce 
some modificaUon in the paper be carried in his 
pocket, he applied to the pplicemep previously 
Keeping prder in that tumultufijus assemblage. to 
facilitate his passage tbro^h the crowd. 

When, therefore, Bernard ,Hamlyn, an en- 
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feebled, fractions intalid, was assisted out of 
his carriage by a stout, burly individual, whom 
some concluded to be his valet de chambre, and 
some, with moiQ truth, his country attorney (but 
who at present looked exceedingly like his 
keeper), he was conveyed into the bankiDg-honse 
between two policemen, giving him very much 
the air of a delinquent in custody, greatl^r to the/ 
fncrease of his natural nervousness and incom- 
fetency. 

Bernard Hamlyn was a meager, feeble, uader- 
sized man, having hair and eyelashes the Cblour 
and texture of silk, and a voice like a broken 
pan-pipe. 

" I received your letter by express late last 
flight, gentlemen," said he, fretfully addressing 
(he persons he found assembled in the private 
f oom ; " tohy you have summoned me here I 
cannot guess. I am very unequal to the execu- 
tion of such a journey— i?ery unequal indeed. It 
is well known that I have never interfered in 
the concerns of this house— that I 'am yeiy un- 
equal to business — tfery unequal indeed I All 1 
have to ask, therefore, is that you will conmiu- 
nicate your wishes as speedily as possible to this 
gentleman, my legal adviser, who will act in 
concert with you — to which effort I am very un- 
equal—wry unequal indeed !'* 

From tms preamble, it was pretty clear that 
the junior partner brought no accession of coun- 
sel to the consultation j knd it was soon equally 
Apparent that the m^ans of the selfish hypochon- 
driac were as shallow as his wit. Eus whole 
ibrtune was embarked in the firm; and the 
country attorney, his esquire of the body (if he 
possessed a body), who evidently came prepared 
to bluster and protect the egotism of his em- 
ployer from molestation and his fortune fconi 
risk, was soon compelled to knock under, and 
announce to Bernard Hamlyn, on the showing 
of his shrewder brother lawyers, Wigwell ana 
Slack, that he was nearer a fiat of bankruptcy 
in reality than he fancied himself to be to his 
^ave. 

" It is very hard that I should be routed out 
of my quiet country retirement to listen to such 
harassing details as these!" faltered the man, 
who had hitherto conceived the business of a 
banker to consist in receiving quarterly* an in* 
come of six thousand a year. " I am very un- 
equal to such a shock— t^ery unequal indeed. I 
am a sad invalid — a yery sad invalid. My 
medical attendant assured me that this hurried 
journey might have a most serious efiect upon a 
man in n^y state of health." 

But no one gave ear to his peevish grumblings j 
toot even the burly attorney. Each man present 
Was intent upon his own grievous share in the 
calamity, against which there was no farther 
hope 01 succour. Each was calculating the 
amount of his impending losses ; with, the ex- 
ception of Colonel Hamilton, who exerted him- 
self to remove the still half insensible Henry 
from the spot, ere the posting of the placard 
should announce the closmg of the house. 

The poor old porter was sobbing helpless be- 
hind the door as they passed. The aspect of the 
despairing countenances and ferocious eyes that 
met Colonel Hamilton's view in the throng 
without, as the policeman assisted them into 
their hackney-coach, had not faded from his 
recollectionn even when, after a slow return to- 
wards the West End, tAey i-eached the inauspi- 
cious purlieus of Cavendish Sauare. 
V On entering the coach, the old man had taken 



the arm of the unresistmg Henry under hjw, and 
kept his hand fondly clasped within his own, till 
they approached together the " house no more 
his home." Not a token of consciousness or 
recognition escaped the heart-broken young 
«ian ! Colonel Hamilton was forced to assist 
him from the coach, as he would have assisted 
the helplessness of a child. 

So thoroughly absorbed was he, indeed, by the 
alarming state of exhaustion of his young friend, 
and so bewildered by the excitidg scenes which 
had been passing before his eyes, that he took 
no note of^ the aspect of. the servants who met 
him on the door-steps. Even when Johnston 
addressed him in the hall, the deplorable condi- 
tion of the fine young fellow leaning upon his 
arm was more to the colonel than any tilings 
he could have to learn of improvement m the 
wounded man. 

He led him into the study, as though the house 
were hi? own and poor Harry a visiter, and 
placed him silently on the sofa. At that mo- 
ment, Mrs. Hamilton, who had been watching 
anxiously for their arrival, in the earnestness of 
her desire to see them ere they went up stairs, 
hurried into the room. 

On perceiving Colonel Hamilton leaning over 
the half fainting Henry, phe beckoned him to- 
wards her, and would £ain have spoken. Bqt 
the kizyl old soul, whose eyes were obscured by 
gathering tears, forestalled, the question he fan- 
cied her about to ask. 

"Yes! all is over, Nelly!" said he. "The^ 
house has stopped payment. Go to him ! Say 
a kind word to him. The poor fellow, has no 
longer a guinea in the world — " 

Ere he could add another syllable, Ellen was 
beside the scarcely conscious young man— taking 
his hands into hers, pressing them to her lips, 
her eyes, rather with the wud tenderness oi a 
mother who finds a lost child restored to her, 
than the sh^mefacedness of a mistress or sober 
affection of a wife. 

" Mine forever !" whispered she. vith stream- 
ing eyes, as she pressed him to her heart. *^Oiirs 
forever !" she repeated, turning towards Colonel 
Hamilton, who had advanced towards them, and 
was contemplating with deep feeling the fervent 
nature betrayed at sudi a moment by the woman 
he had always seen so cold, s6 haughty, so re- 
served. ' . 

Taking their united hands in his, the old inan 
murmured a fervent blessing on their heads. 
And then, for the first time since he became 
aware of the family dishonour, the tears of Henxy 
Hamlyn burst forth. 

. Alas t he knew not yet one half his cause for 
sorrow I The motive .of Ellen's impatience to 
meet them bv the way was only to soften by due 
preparation the announcement of anew calamity. 
. Daring their absence in the city, Mr. Hamlyn 
had breathed his last \ 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" My jmth hath acted 
Soma •oenes of yaoity, drawn out at length. 
By varied pleasures— sweeteuAd in tbe mixtuie, 
But tragical in the issue. Beauty, pomp, 
With every sensuality our giddiness 
Dotii frame an idol, are inconstant l^ends 
When any troubled passion makes us halt 
On the unguarded custle of the mind."— FoBD. 

As the unnatural composure produced by the 
administration of strong opiates subsided, the 
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'-founded man had exhibited svmptoms of rest- 
lessness and irritability which produced con- 
.siderable alarm in the mind of his attendant 
Within half an hour of Colonel Hamilton's de- 
parture for the city, he had judged it necessary 
to send for the eminent sui^eons to w^se higher 
", judgment his patient had been intrusted. 

Scarcely was this precautionary measure 
: taken, when Hamlyn himself seemed conscious 
of a change. His eyes kept wandering round, 
as if in search of some unseen object j and when 
told, on inquiring for Walter, that his son was 
. dozing on the sofa, at the foot of his bed, he sud- 
. denly asked for Henry. With the sort of clair- 
voyance that appears to invest somnambulists 
, and dying persofas, he seemed to have become 
inexplicably aware of Harry's arrival in town 
. during the night. 

The reply of Ramsay, though expressly in- 
tended to restore his master to composure, was, 
unluckily, calculated only to stimulate the feVer 
of his frame. 

" Mr. Henry and Colonel Hamilton are gone 
to Lombard-street, sir !" said the butler, in his 
usual deferential tone. 

" The head-clerk was here late last night; and 
.the colonel desired he might be called at seven, 
to be at the banking-house before opening time." 
A sudden shivering fit seemed to pervade the 
iranoe of his unfortunate master at this intelli- 
gence. 

"They are gone? You are quite sure that 
-they ^re gone, at the summons of Spilsby 1" said 
.he, in an unnatural hoarse voice; 

" Cluite sure, sir! Mr. Henry spent half an 
iour by your bedside in the iiight j and very 
jE&uch af|icted and broken he looked, when he 
stepped rato the coach with Colonel Hamilton." 
A moan escajped the lips of the banker, as his 
head sunk back upon me pillow on hearing 
these words ; and when Raiusay bent over him 
to hold the usual restoratives to his nostrils, he 
-saw th^t a cold dew wa^ rising oh the livid fkce. 
*' Call Walter !" s^d his master, faintly. 
"Captain Hamlyn is still' asleep," replied 
Ramsay, remembering his master's former anx- 
ious inj auction that his son shouM on no account 
,l>e disturbed: 

" Call him— or it will be too late !" peijfsted 
Mr. Hahilyn; and in another moment, poor 
Walter, roused from one of those dfeams of love 
and peace with which some evil influence seems 
to delight in mocking the anguish of the unhappy 
— the condemned felon in Ms celK-the exile in 
his banishment— was standing beside the bed of 
death. - 

"Nearer I" said Mr. Hamlyn, as the young 
man, still imperfectly awakened, stood bewii- 
d^red at his side. 

, "Stoop down to me, Walter! Listen to me, 
-iny son ! I am going where there must be an 
end to human love!" faltered the dying man, 
contemplating with fixed. and glazing eyes the 
fine face now bending over him in unspeakable 
anguish. "Walter! do not curse me when I 
am gone ! I have lovecl you very dearly ! Do 
, not think too hardly of your poor father!" 

"My dearest, dearest father, let me call for 
help i''^ exclaimed his son, perceiving that his 
end was indeed drawing near. "Surely you 
will see my mother — my sisters 1 There is yet 
time, if you desire spiritual consolation — " 

" I desire only you P* replied the dying man. 
" It is too late for repentance, Walter— too late 
even for explanation. But the grave covers all 1 



My life has been a nistftke^begiim^g in em>r^ 
ending in erime ! My father was a ^endthrift. 
He left me only a ruined business— an embar- 
rassed estate ! I loved him living — 1 loved his 
memory— I tried to preserve It from shame, evea 
at the expense ^f — Walter ! when you hear 
me condemned-»-thlnk leniently of one who 
adored ^<m even as he had adored his father! 
Think leniently of me. Protect your mother 
— the best, the most exemplary of women. Do 
your utmost to conceal from the world the dis- 
ordered state of the bankittg-bou^e. But above 
—above all— think— think le— aiently— of— '» 
His utterance became more and more impeded. 
Yet, by a sudden effort, as if roused by the tears 
that fell profusely from the eyes of Captain 
Hamlyd, he put forth his hand; already co^d 
with tm approach of dea^, and, drawing dowa 
the face of his son towards him. imprinted a 
fervent kiss — the first since childhood — ^upoa 
his lips! 

As he relinquished his hold, his head&U hack 
heavily on the pillow, his eyes fixed eagerly 
and searchingly upon tlxose of Captain Hamlyn, 
and were never afterward withdrawn. In. a 
moment a strange, gurgling sound was audible 
in his throat. Blood, mingled with foam, burst 
from his lips ; and thoi^h his eyes still remain- 
ed rivejed on those of his son, there was no 
longer meauing in their glassy gaze. Already 
they were fixed in death ! 

Before the arrival of the surgeons, who had 
been sent for, all was over ; and their counte- 
nances in quitting the house forestaiiled t^e ne- 
cessity for announcement to those widioatof the 
fatal event. The affflicting news had blen cau- 
tiously revealed to Mrs. Hamlyn and her daugh- 
ters by Mrs. Hamilton, previous to the coloners 
arrival ; and while Ellen was lavishing her gen- 
tle words and endearments upoU Henry, Walter 
was striving to support the courage of his mother 
sufficiently to enable her to enter the chamber 
of death, to which she proposed to accompany 
the poor girls, who yeamea to look for the last 
time upon thieir father's t&ce. 

A similar feeling soi(m suggested itself to poor 
Harry, even amid the consolations so preci6us 
to his heart; and Colonel Hamilton lent him 
his arm to the door of ttie room, but forbore, to 
enter, feeling that, at so sacred a moment, the 
kindred of the dead ought to be alone with their 
dead. 

When Henry enfered, the three broken-heart- 
ed women were on their knees in prayer around 
the bed. Walterwas standing beside his moth- 
er,^with his tearful eyes fixed like hers upon fhe 
now poweriess form and passionless face, in- 
stinct but a few hours before with vigour, intel- 
lect, command ; aiid the moment the door open- 
ed, the two brothers, thus meeting for the first 
time since their calamity, niched instinctively 
into each other's arms, and clung to each other 
weeping, as if tacitly expressing a pledge and 
promise of strengthened fraternal love. Neither 
of them had, at that moment, a thought or care 
that was not comprised in the senseless form be- 
fore them, and the sorrowing women at their 
feet Worldly poverty and worldly shame were 
mere words#to their ear, in the presence of their 
dead father ; and while all London was ringing* 
with the ruin and wretchedness of the Ham- 
lyiJs, they were united in that litile chamber, 
taking no thought of silver or gold, and willing 
to squander the wealth of the world, had it been 
placed at their disposal, to restore animatum^to 
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Mm.^ho 3i^ <JrtiMtod 4a tet l^oodstained 
•bfid-^-^e Tietim jt^f.cme of tboae pfivii^ged as> 
saBsinalaoBS antboiria»fiLJDy.tbe Qu»U>ms of |h^ 
eirUizftd-workL 

J^FcKthekas, it was ibe.^^t.<^abos«.]i(^p- 
ifiss cistecs and nxitiher that served to ie^tpre to 
poor HeJwy-ft Moae of .tl»«ir4errible situation. 
It w.a&lbCQBS$a£y hisjoiotliershQUld be waroed— 
it wMs lind^sp^isabie his fcffptb^ff ahould ))e ftp- 
prizediibax lkey.v«fe peooiioss '^id disgiaced, 
as veU:a3''b6]»it;.of :hus]»i»id apd iatt^r. To 
lumsBlf, atvpjDesei^k, ihe vm^t:pm of i^ evil 
-was ^oitoMieljF uakaowa. .1^ s^U Mieved. 
tiie £nik.tO)iia.Te.6Wik«9der (be pr^fiswre of. s^d- 
dea^aad iuiiieaer9red.di^altL«t3 ; aod ia coqeubii- 
niQEtiiig >ih& .iatal tiiUogns to Walter, repeated* 
.^gaia .and asain, <'T£aojb:;J^e&veii, ke was 
spar^ the knonrledge.of ^bat Jhas kappeaed ! 
A man .of its. strict iaiagnty aod oice sense of 
dumottr JVOiUd hasre died ia. agony iadeed^ if 
aware of the discredit about to attach i^QU't(> 
JusaaiaeP 

The tv&jr(»uignii9Qi^ere|fortaaatdy, reliev^ed 
icom the paia£al.ditt^«Qf iatoaiog their beloved 
mather of the :Uiis0^>eQted : ag^matioa of .her 
miafortnaes. -Xheiasiaat h«r brothers became 
aware of the .event wJhich Md takea pMce la 
Gayeodlsh S^are, both hastened to her side, 
Twith'ealreaties .tha^.she would quit the house 
jvith.her.iamily» and acciept aJa^csae with either. 
But of this removal she ;WOUld not h^r. So 
long. as thie hnM^essiorm ,of their lather re- 
mained there, -Qhe .felt it to bjB (he abidiag-place 
of her childrea ; aad onher e^priessiag this ieel- 
.ing&onlyaad strongly, Mr. Harrington, with 
:as jnteh. deUeacy as w.s^ coasisteat with his 
stiai^tibrwasd. habits of life, i^pprized her of 
.tfaewdoubly metoeholy positioa ia .whxch they 
.svereipla^ed. ' , 

That instant ;Bhe desiijed to be left aloae with 
her brothers. iShe did not choose that her in- 
nocent girls, atiU less, that h^r noble-minded 
sons^^sbQudd heac the terrible question she was 
about toia&k, and to ask withiear aad trembling, 
under the roof stiUah^t^^9£ the worthless clay 
.of .him wjio was go4»e to ais dre^^. account. 
The:hou£e.had stopped payment; it was a lais- 
. £>rtun0-«*'biiL 3he .aad hers could workr-^sbte and 
! hers .could want. AU :$he desired to know was 
whether .that >misfo«i<une ^were. conneeted with 
crime I Mm^p^m^Q^* wese iasplveats, bank- 
rupts, ruined, lost; but— she Ifeid not courage^in 
rthe W, to iproaauaoe the fatal ouestipn ! 

But iber oompa^sioaate brother understood 
-her; and atlem.pted, as ^*t,he might, to soften 
the blow herwas coiapeU<^ to dearin,x^/ating 
.the fitartliagdisoovenes wihijoh^had taken place. 
As if such g^iiEiis fp^e to be paUiated t ^ay what 
.he mighty me i9^'t>v^ais before her ia allies 4am- 
. uingiatrQci^' < Si^ koew all that the honest man 
before her must*be feeling ; or^ rather, she knew 
it not f for tbe momeat she fully understood that 
knarery (^ the blaekest kind was attributed to 
the father 43!f >9r children, she a^nkiato utter 
<i]i6eQsibilily,t securing her from farther anguish. 

In this state she jwas resigned by her sympa- 
ithizing blather to.jtba.ca¥e of Mrs. Hamilton, 
who was taking /cm herself towards jthem the 
care aad respcmaibility becoming an adopted 
daughter (^the house; and while Kllen, Lydia, 
and Miss Creswell placed her in bed, ana ten- 
dered all the aid availab^ to one whose soul is 
orushed to. the dust by accumulated, misfortune, 
the Harringtons and Colonel Hamilton eatei;ea 
'imo deUbsotte;^ di£cassioa of the fartlier steps 



necfssaiy to be taken lor the 'fam^y* An ip*- 
.quest must, of <tourse, be held on the body of Mr. - 
Stamlya ; and Andrew Harrington insisted upon, 
.placing in tl^e hands of Walter a considerable 
sum for the immediate needs of the .est£d)lish* 
jpaent. 

Little accustomed to receive pecuniary fa- 
yours, and still less disponed to receive them. 
iiiom bis well-thinking but harshly-spoken un- 
cle. Captain Hamlyn was about to reject the of- 
fer, when Andrew Harrington interrupted him. 

'•' You have no «ght to trifle with the destinies 
of your mother, my dear nephew!" said he- 
" Henceforward, the responsibilities of a family 
ntaaare on your shoulders ; aod the sooner you 
accustom yourself to the idea that nothing now 
belongs to you in this house> the better. These 
are afflicting words, Walter; but you will ex- 
pose yourself to bitterer mortifications than any 
y«u are likely to meet at tbe hands of a kins- 
man who loves you, wless you inake up your 
mind at once to the just decree which appor- 
tio^ns all you have been acQUStomed to consider 
youfownto the creditors of your father's estate. . 
It is on Sis account I would fjain have my poor 
Sophia aad her girls safely aiiA. respectably 
lodged uuder my roof." 

Satisfied that reflection woald convey a better 
lesson to the bewildered young man than all his 
exhortations, the sturdy bin good-hearted mer- 
chant now left him to himself ; but scarcely had. 
he (quitted, the house, Mfhen Walter was exposed 
tp new and equally Jkind solicitations from an- 
other quarter. 

"I have insisted upon the. privilege of family 
connexion to intrude upon yon, my dear tJap- 
tain Hamlyn,'* said Lady Ro^herwood, who 
chose to accompany her nephew on Ms next re- 
turn to the house. " I am come in the name of 
my sister, who c^UiDot altogether intrust her 
message ^o Dartford^ and poor Geialdine is so 
ill, ;so nervop§, so overwhelmed fev.the misfor- 
tune that has befellen her poor chfld, as to be 
incapable of leaving fhe house. S^.has beg- 
^djne, therefoiie,.to fexpress a hope that your 
mother and the gjrls will take shelter in her 
quiet bouse from the distressiAp: scenes that 
await them here. To dear Lydia she feels al- 
most entitled. But. she has a heart and.home 
fi>r' them all, if you will prevail on Mrs. Ham- 
lyn to regard her and the rest of us in the aflfec- 
tionate.light in.which we wish to be considered." 

.Ijord Dartford now broke in with entreaties 
to his friend to comply with the wishes of the 
.marchioaess ; and Walter, who saw they were 
fully aware oi the ruin of his unfortunate family, 
ieltdeeq^lyimpy^sed by .their pi;Qflapt and on- 
erous renewal of attentions towards, the toidow 
of the bankrupt J Very little, however, did he 
suspect the fiUl -amount of their generosity. 
Ytry litHe did he cotijecture that flying rumours 
had already reached evea the Marchioness of 
Partford (wi^h the .hundreds of Plimflams vibra- 
ting about ia Juondpu clubs and London society 
— the dash note^ in. general circulation — where 
and how. speedily will not rumoiire extend 1). 
that Hamlyn the banker had escaped by his un- 
timely efidnot only the shame of banKinptcy, 
but the rigour of toe law. .Already the words 
fraijd and embeizlement xionnected tjiemselves 
with his dishonoured. name ! 

"lit is quite impossible for Mrs. Hamlyn and 
her daughters to remaia here, my dear Walter!" 
exclaimed Lord Dartford : "still less would it 
be advisable for them to remove to Dean* Park. 
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If Otty Wfil iiolphrem7iMlierA«ibflippiit}B9»of 
roodTiog them in towQ^at least premi on th«m 
10 consider Dartfoid Hall tiieir own. Tkere 
they would be quite alone, q,«i|e immctet^d, 
quite indepisB<tot« T^sre %^ indnigcoce of 
their grief would be imdifitiurbi^. I aeaieely 
Imow how to say it, hpt it is neoe^sary for ine 
to add, th^t a thojisandipoiuuils Mve beeatpaid 
by our banker, in Mib. fito^yn's Jiame, to ^ 
credit lit:I>it|inBiond's." 

These generoASOflbrsiVene repaired by^ Wal- 
ter with due aeknowiedffoient; ^ wt^ an en- 
treaty that the sun. aug^tgo down on.tli^r gaei 
eie any future measujses-Difeie detero^ined. ■ For 
the whoie fanuly rest vm^ :ii)4isi)e^sable. £fu^T 
on the morrow the inquest was to be lield, which 
was todecide whether 9iE!C^tiatqry victims were 
to be offered up to the jpo^moryon whieh, at th^t 
moment, execrations were being heaped £m 
every quarter; and Captain l^amlyn was. con- 
vinced .t)iat, till: the remains of his father /were 
consigned to thegrave, idie widQw would remaw 
iaithfuX to her post of .4mty. 

While vbe a^dtion of ihe lamily wfs thus 
surrovuided withideler^nUal regard, the outcries 
against the baseness and l^ypocrisy i»f the frau- 
dulent bsgaijEi^pv became not o^ly deep, but loud.. 
He had deceived everybody— he .h#d wised the 
coi^^dence of .eyefybody-p^iaid friend and foe 
were alike involved in his ruin. The blow, of the 
failure of Hamlyn'and Co. iiad a stinir^: effect in 
the city. If tl^ were insecure, who was spl id t 
If the painstaking, viriuQus, exemplary Hamr 
lyn was aknaye^; whose honesty w.a* to be truste- 
ed '{ More than one hanki^g^iouse, of ^li^ghr 
est reputaticm, :1^ .C9.use to rue ihe discoyerie^ 
ofthat^^y! 

Bnt ai^ the ^re^^ed c^moui&and lam^ 
entationsof the mjured clieney of the house^ 
those more iminediately connected with it Wicre 
igpdong its bitterest, becausemost eapaUCf assail- 
ants. The j^t document secured .hy-Sgiisbyj 
in his search durmg the night precaaipg.Bichr 
ard Hamiyn's decease, ;Was the ifatal jxaper 
whose sknature whs so qompromisiQg to him- 
self; and this once cqnmutted.to the^aineSyhe 
•felt.re-esubUshed in tbe.^secunty of inpocence, 
and privile^ to purchase his own indemnity 
by zeisl in detecting the delinquencies of his late 
employer, and fervour in pointing them out 
From the peculiarities of tne casa^ it -was de- 
cided that the bankruptcy of the firm could not 
be too speedily legalised; and before the grave 
had closed over Richard Hamlyti, the Gazette 
completed the publicity which the details of the 
inquest had imparted to his ruin and disgrace. 

l|he p9l\imns of ^e daily papers now teemed 
with: anecdotes, of his crimes and misdemeanors. 
It was ihe interest of the Vernon family, and the 
friends of Uie s^l more deepl v-implicate4 of- 
fender by whose hand, he had taUen, to clothe his 
name and cat^se with ^11 the, infamy of which 
both were only (oo susceptible ; and already the 
memory of the man who fbv so many years had 
been esteemed without sppt or WcDtiish, wjeis 
loaded with all tjie disgrace of a conimercial 
swindler and political adventurer, whose disas- 
trous end waS) in,f^t, joexe matter of retnbu- 
tion. 

There was something ahnost fiendidi* mean- 
while, in the malignant care with which Spils- 
by,.and his advisers Messrs. Wigwell ^ Sl^qk, 
contrived to p)a<3e toe fn^ud^ ai^ embezzlements 
of Hamlynan .tfie clearlest light. Though, till 
the first i^eiing. of creditors, there,.waa^o. need 



to-pnUiflb thiC |)artioulai»«f yieftodsfibstract* 
,ed and securities misapplied, the newspapers 
were soon in possession of circiiQiMimces that 
could only have enianiated froMmanthority ; and 
not ar^vate pi^r, not a secret .memorandum^ 
of the qxan so can^otts in,his firi^ds th^t his very- 
shadow ,wa8 scarcely Admitted to fiairticipatioa 
in the mystery, hut was now a ,matter ibr' adver- 
tisement on all the walls apd^palii^of the me* 
tropofis, to aqgnaept ihe sale of the Sunday pa- 
pers! 

&4chis the sl^ortsfghted -C!wning>ctf ihcrcraft/ 
—such (he holktwiiess ei dishonest ostentadon ! 
The errors cooMniHed by Richaxd Hiunlyn, the 
crimes^ipeiM^ted 1^ the banker, Jbad brigii^ated 
solely m a desire to :Cmate in Uie eyes of the 
world. afalse &e^v^ng of opujknce «and dijoiity.. 
M<i aow, not a hachs(erwi,thin twenty mues of 
Dean Park-T^not an apprentice in the city of 
l^ndon-^but was aware to ,a fraction of tl^e 
amoiunt to which old Walter )9amlyn.had been 
involved at his death, aii^ of (he annual thou- 
sands abstracted by hini from the property of his 
constitnents, toenablehimitogive cjostly. dinner- 
parties --^figure at jpoyal e^tertainmeQts — and 
maintain in the history. of the shire of Warwick 
the factitious consequenoe of ''Hamiyn of Deaa 
Park," 

The man of iron will was already mocked 
and derided in lis shroud by the puppets he had 
despLsedTT-the man of immaculate virtue re- 
cognised as a knave— the man of ex^isite 
dissembling immfisked, that ail might pomtthe 
finger at his detection! The vei^beggar^t the 
crossing, in I<ombaid-street, who bad been wont 
to profit by his. pharisaical almsgiving; would 
not for worlds have exchanged the memory of 
Ids life of mnd and rags, ;hunger and cold, for 
that of the noan of purple and fine linen, who had 
dipped in the dish with princes of the blood — 
fattqied an the good things of this world-ncom- 
manded the cheers of Parliament — the esteem of 
his fellow-citizens — and the confidence of dupes 
to the amoufxt c^. hundreds of thousands I 

T^ie^person who )iad most to suffer from .the 
weight of obloquy heaped on the memory o£ 
Haxnlyn, during the first lew daya.9ucceeding his 
decease,. was Ij3id Da^ord. waiter and Hen- 
ry were confined to . the house, almost to their 
bed, and care was taken by the.si&rvants that no 
newspapers reached the hands of either. But 
the marquis, jChongh the greater portion of his 
lime was .spent in Cavendish Square, could nei- 
ther turn. a disre^ardful eye to the statements 
that nxet him At every corner, nor a deaf ear to 
the entreaties of his uncle X«ord Crawley, that he 
would seriously consider to what extent; his hon* 
our ^was .pledged, :ere he degraded the unblem- 
isli^d name of his i[amily by connexion with that 
of one of the most consummate vlllaiiis of mod-^ 
em times. 

^' I shoqld be a still greater villain mvsejf, |f, 
for a moment,. I conlfounded my affianceu wife or 
my future brothers-in-law with one who is a dis- 
grace to .the country 1*^ replied the marquis, with 
mdignaUon. " On the contrary, I am onhr in 
hopes my mother will accelerate the period fixed 
by herself for my marriage, in order ^o redeem 
my dearest Lydjn the sooner from. a name that 
so. ill {becomea her. The first thing, she did on 
hearing Ijcr iatbefs. insolvency was to release 
me from my engagepaent. Were she aware of 
the odipus circumsjt^ces connected with it, I 
verily believe that excess of delicacy would in- 
spire her with the ^et^nnination n^yei»tQ becovae - 
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• -ittf wife. Be assured, therefore, my dear cmcle, 
that, with all dae deference to yoar authority, 
nothing will be left undone on my part to hasten 
the solemnization of our marriage." 

This generohs resolution did not, howerer, 

' prerent him from being houriy molested by some 
new proof of Hamlyn^s coldblooded hypocrisy, 
or some fresh instance of the distress occasioned 
•in private life by his fraudulent transactions. 

-•Lrf>ni Dartford literally trembled at the idea of 
what his friend Walter might have to undergo 
■when he emerged from his present retirement. 
Already he had announced his intention of leav- 
ing his regiment ; the six thousand pounds he 
would receive for his troop constituting, for the 
future, his sole provision in life. 

At present, however, the whole attention of the 
young man was absorbed by the instructions of 

• the two Harringtons concerning the administra- 
tion of the bankrupt's estate, and their painfull 

'duty towards those denouneed by the finding of 
the Inquest, as the Wilful Murdebers of their 
father! 

Tiie first bitter lesson imparted to the two 

• young men concerning the dishonour which had 
befallen them in the person of the deceased re- 

• .garded the interment of his remains. To the 
. widow had been referred the question concern- 
ing the spot, selected in bds lifetime by Mr. 
Hamlyn, for his last resting-^ace : when both 
Walter and Henry eagerly forestalled her an- 
swer by namlnc; the family-vault at Ovington, 
-which contained the ashes of their grandfather. 

" 1 should almost have advised," was Andrew 
Harrington's remark on this suggestion, •* that 
. he were buried quietly in town, under the clr« 
«cumstances of the case, the less observation pro> 
Toked, the belter. If you abide by my opinion, 
jrou will consign your father to the grave, in the 
.most private manner, at Kensal Qreen. It 
would be a deep humiliation to all of you were 
-any painful demonstration of public feeling to 
cjoccur at the funeral.*' 

Mrs. Hamlyn was silent— Walter indignant 
— Henry surprised. A memorandum in the 
'liandwnting of the deceased, found shortly after- 
ward, having, however, expressly stipulated his 
-place of interment by his father's side, even the 
Harringtons (who, much as they despised and 
condemned the conduct of Hamlyn, admitted 
Ms filial piety to have been beyond all praise) 
coincided in Walter's ^desire that his wishes, on 
this point, should be strictly respecfed. 

Onlers were accordingly issued for the open- 
ing of the family-vault; and then it was the 
Hamlyns became first aware of a heart-rending 
visitatioa consequent upon the recent event in 
Lombard-street, which the kindly interposition 
of Colonel Hamilton had preserved from their 
knowledge. The amiable wife of the good vic- 
ar, startled into a premature confinement by the 
tidings, indiscreetly communicated, of Mr. Ham- 
lyn's death and bankruptcy, had fallen a sacri- 
nce to the shock of knowing the inheritance of 
hex children, and the saving^ of her poor, to be 
involved in the common ruin. On the second 
day, fever had come on ; and in the height of her 
delirium, calling upon the grasping banker to 
render badk the widow's mite, the orphan's pit- 
tance, the solace of the aged, the bread of the 
hungry, which he had plundered to gild the 
waste of his ostentation, the exemplary protect- 
ress of Ovington had given up the ghost ! , 

In order to qualify the letter addressed by 
"Walter to Dt. Markham concerning the burial 



of him who had been the means of l^ng his 
wife in the grave, Mrs. Hamilton judged it in- 
dispensable to oommunicate this mournful intel- 
ligenoe to the family. 

Still, the hearts of the young men were too 
full of their father and his last wishes not to per- 
severe. Their letter was addressed to Jacob 
Durdan, as churchwarden pf the parish, instead 
9f the afflicted vicar; while the immediate an- 
swer of the former was addressed to his respect- 
ed neighbour. Colonel Hamilton, rather than to 
the chtkiren of him whom he regarded as little 
belter Uian a common thief. 

"If I might make so bold, your honour," 
wrote the farmer, who had given practical proof 
that he/^t least, understood the meaning of the 
word honesty, " 1 Would ask you to recommend 
the fhmily at Dean Park (whom I should think 
little enough on if they hadn't the luck to call you 
friend) not by no means to thin)c of bringing 
down thebody of the late Mr. Hamlyn to Oving- 
ton Church. I wouldn't answer for the conse- 
quence, sir 1 I wouldn't answer for what insults 
might be ofifered to the corpse. We're decent 
folks hereabouts, your honour, and noways 
given to show disrespect to the dead. But I do 
believe, as I'm a Christian man, that the coffin 
would be torn to pieces by the populace I It isn't 
only, sir, for the Savings'* Banks, and Loan So- 
cieties, and Benefit ScKsieties, as he robbed so 
shamefully, or the T)oor firesides he deprived of 
their hope and comfort, by carrying ofirthe little 
they'd scraped together by die labour of a long 
life* It isnh only that, sir! But your honour do 
know how the vicar is respected among us, and. 
What Madam Markham was to the poor folks 
hereabouts. AnVi ailer seeing that, dear lady 
carried to her grave, sir, with the coffin of her 
innocent babe^by her side, and not a dry eye in 
the parish from the thought that 'twas the ruin of 
her poor children that cut short her useful, valua- 
ble days--after thatf your honour, to see that f 
swindling hypocrite bix)Ught down among us 
with aH the pomp of mourning coaches and sa- 
ble feathers, would be apt\o exasperate the vil- 
lagers beyond what's sale. 

" I humbly hope, colonel, you won't attribute 
this letter to any anger because of my being put 
to the cost of deeds lor the sale (^ my farm, to no 
purpose in the world. Only if you'd be pleased, 
sir, to apprize the young gentlemen (again whom 
nobody bears an ill-will for what's no fault of 
theirs), you'd do 'em a real sarvice, and a kind- 
ness to your humble servant to command, 

"Jacob Durdan." 

Such was the first intimation to the young 
Hamlyns of the abhorrence in which the memo- 
ry of their father was likely to be held? The 
lesson was a cruel one; but there is no rebelling 
against such instruction. Already, the proud 
spirit of Walter was completely broken by the 
varied humiliations arising out of the recent 
events; and when he returned from lajring the 
head of his father in an obscure comer of one of 
the metropolitan cemeteries, and saw his moth- 
er and sisters profit by the dusk of evening to 
quit forever the gorgeous mansion, the remote 
origin of so much of their present misery, he felt 
that' the glory of his days was departed. The 
hateful position in which AlbericVernon stood 
towards him, rendered every tenderer feeling 
connected with that family a source of bitter- 
ness. He had no consolations — no, not one! 
His tiust had been in the world— his delight in 
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-its pomps and vanities. Oiit of the rortex of 
London, be had never, framed a wish or indnl- 
. ged an ambition. And what was to become of 
him, now thai society was closed against him — 
the giddy pleasures of vanity snppresse*— the 
aspiring hopes of vaalting amoition blighted for- 
ever 1 . ' - 

If upNon Heniy the bIo% had fitllen with a less 
withering infloence, it was ^cause the weight 
was lessened by the»participation of an affeotion- 
ate heart— it was because the wound was en- 
venomed by the iH blood of selfish vanity. Hen- 
ry Hamlyn was deeply humiliated by the shame 
-which had fallen upon his father's house, and 
the discoveries which withdrew from his vener- 
ation the memory he would have delighted to 
honour. But while the darkness of his pros- 
pects was lightened by the contemplative and 
tinworldly frame of his mind, the turpitude of 
iiis father was in some degree extenuated by the 
«noderation arising from a more extended philos- 
Upphy. To kis view, a portion of th6 crime was 
t:hargeable upon the vices of our social institu- 
tions and the corruption of a degenerate age. 

" But for the idle emulation of my grandfather 
-with Lord Vernon, arising out of an indefinite 
-state of society and confusion of classes," argued 
he, " my father would have remained a thrifty, 
frugal, laborious man of business. To my father, 
the old man bequeathed the choice between ex- 
jposing his prodigality to shame j or keeping up 
the farce of^pretendea opulence and competition 
with the great. The task of dissimulation once 
begun, in deference to the faults and follies of 
^is parents — ^what so easy — ^what so gradual---4is 
•tiie sloping ways of duplicity t In the rash at- 
-tempt tQ retrieve his fortunes an4 those of his 
•clients by desperate speculations, he lost all 
sense of moral obligation. And how exeitingly 
^id the cheers of society and fawning of inter- 
ested dependants stimulate his progress I Who 
cared to examine the sources of the opulence 
that conduced to their pleasures or ministered to 
their advantage % Moreover, and above all, if 
his command of money were acquired by un- 
lawful means, his application of it was not whol- 
ly unworthy. - If he took from the poor, he gave 
to the poor. His chantfes were boundless— -his 
-acts of^generosity exemplary. But^alas! alas!^' 
was again and again tne concludmg reflection 
-of the sorrowing young man, " that eVer I should 
be forced tb have recourse to sophistry to palliate 
the errors of my once-loved, once-respected fa- 
ther ! I remember the time when it would have 
been accounted, from one end of the city to the 
*other, the vilest of calumnies to attribute so 
^jnuch as a lapse of discretion to Hamlyn the 
hanker l» 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" Close up hia eyes— for we are sinners all !** 

Shakspkari. 

Amonq those who suffered most, and with 
most self-command, throughout these sad re- 
Terses, was Colonel Hamilton. Unblinded, like 
the young Hamlyns, by the instincts of nature 
in, his appreciation of the conduct of him who 
was gone, he experienced all the natural imbit- 
terment of feeling arising from consciousness of 
being duped by those in whom we have placed 
'the trust of friendship. A great gap, moreover^ 
was suddenly createa in his existence. He had 
lost his counsellor— his hand-in-hand companion 



—hid fHend— and without even the comfort of 
bestowing a regret on his memory ! 

Nevertheless, his sentiments on the occasion, 
were characteristic of all the disinterestedness 
and tenderness of his character. He lamented 
his loss of fortune chiefly as the diminution of 
his means of contributing to the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures ; and, instead of bewailing him- 
self, after Lord Vernon's fashion, as the most 
ill-used of mankind in being thus treacherously 
strfeped of the major part of a fortune which he 
ihd been tilling his whole life long in banish- 
ment and self-denial to scrape together, he was 
never weary of thanking Heaven for the interpo- 
sitkm which had detained so laige a portion of 
his funds in India till the day of peril was over, 
and. invested u lesser one in the house in Port- 
land Place. 

" Consider, my dearest Nelly,^* said he to his 
daughter-in-law, ** that, had that fatal question 
been brought before Parliament only tfiree weeks 
later, the consignment fVom the Bombay Com- 
pany would have fallen into Hamlyn's Hands, 
and been swallowed up with the rest ! Reflect, 
my dear, what it would have been to have been 
reduced to absolute beggary— we, and the poor 
Johnstons and all I 'Tisn'^t for myself; for I 
cotild have made my way to Ghazerapore, and 
found welcome and work from my old Rajah, 
and laid my bones there as well as elsewhere. 
Forme and Pincher don't want for much in this 
world, and sha'n't want even that much lonffer. 
But you, my poor dear chiM, whom I've taken 
so much pride and pleasure in filling with hopes 
of being prosperous and happy, you wouldn't 
have borne Indy, Nelly ! For all you're so fond 
of the warmth of Italy, you couldn't have stood 
the climate t)f Ghazerapore. And even if you 
cculd, think what 'twouJd have been to Harry, 
poor fellow, to find you brought to such misery, 
and know it was occasioned by the iniquity of 
his father ! So you see, my dear, 'twas Efeaven's 
own mercy that Moonjee was so slow in fulfil- 
ling his engagements !'' 

Poor Ellen submitted to congratulate him, as 
he seemed to desire, on the loss of his two hun- 
dred thousand pounds ; and secrethr blessed the 
*lisrwdl-it*s-no-worse philosophy which so thor- 
oughly reconciled him to a stroke of adversity 
thai would not only have driven any other man 
to despair, but perhaps tempted him to visit upon 
the son the crime ofthe ungrateful sire 1 

" Heaven knows, my dear, 'twould be sinful 
were we to repine, so well off as we are, when 
others are suffering so much more severely! 
There's poor Miss Creswell, who had been look- 
ing forward to aomfort and compelence, left 
without a shilHne^, and life to begin again, just ' 
as she had earned the privilege ofrest. • There's 
that worthy Dr. Grantham, (itfiddle was telling 
us of yesterday, with his lai^ family of chil- 
dren, and his paralytic stroke. There's that 
wretched widow woman, who got hold of me by 
the arm the day I was coming away from Lom- 
bard-street with Harry, and talked about Ham- 
lyn's obligations to her poor dear dead and gone 
John Darley, and that she should be turned out 
of the stable-yard where she'd bided for forty 
years. There'^s Sir Robert Maitland, whom I 
myself betrayed into the scrape ; and, above all, 
there's poor, dear Markham, so broken-hearted, 
yet so resigned ; with the children crying round 
his knees for their mother, who, were he -to die 
to-morrow, would, maybe, be crying for bread t 
As to those poor souls at Ovington— oh I Nellys 
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KeUjt Tbeittora UbiBkof ltallt4)ijB8H9iBl 
feel that I oaiUK)t be sofficieatly gfpteful to 
Froyid^aee for mc}^ a mJUigation of iny lot, and 
the power- of yielding thei?isoaie. assistance!" 

ADOther person w^ drank vith sQl)»i$si(^a 
t^he bitter lees of' the ohalii^ of homUi^on ^v^ 
seated to her lips,, was the l^^uiJker^. viUMwo^te 
widow. In t^e f^qjahrt, avoided bj$r the.«.uce(^-» 
able hand extended 4Qwai4s her ^mldcen by the 
brothers who^ihro^gh life, Jiad held iSjpart iitqm 
her hnsband. and in the tmaUened auction of 
young PaitlQfd lor her ibelqved <cUwighter,: Sfhe 
found unlooked-for alleviations. 

from the 4rst hppir of their lrih^la^n, .she; 
jjerceived, by the care with whwh ontaJl PiQisa- 
fiions the marquis phose to id^tify tooiself with 
Winter .|md iHeoiy in their ftlial «Adea7oarS; 
that his intentions were unchanged rby ail tl^t 
■lifid.oceunped or -ipi^ht pcour. And when, fit 
.the idose;of a mcnth's mourning, he pressed ibr 
hki fi(msmt to an immediate marriagei under 
.the sanction q{ his whole family, Mrs. J^ainiyn 
iadulged in pious fjeelings of gratitude to peaven: 
for the tran^il destiny thus provided for her 
daughter, without a single, grovelling idc;a or 
.self-degradation. ConsciQUS of the geoer^fy 
of Daitford's. conduct, she felt that it could meet 
with.no richer reward than the.afiectaon of such 
a heart as Lydia's ; md, in according the credit 
due to the young lover, d|d eqiial justice (o\he 
merits of her child. 

It was from tbe. house of her worthy i^ncle that 
Lydia.want forlb, in soberness and tfasbquiltity, 
witbput.sb much as laying aside her mourning, 
attire, to become the ^ bride of one of the first, 
nobles in the reialm. tn scarcely ^ny pther>$pqt 
>wquld she; have found courage to leay« her ix^pth- 
er.at such/a napment. ^ut tiie .house ofAj^ 
drew £[arringt6h,was one in which iV$^. ]^m- 
lyn could, aiude without a ptaiAful s^se of de- 
pendance. He. ,was a widower. His ^y child, 
a.dau^Qr some ye^js younger thani Harriet, 
not only adored her dipusins, but was eminently 
benefited by Miss Creswell's sojourn under her 
Xatber's roof.}<and tpwards his sister, (he. blunt 
merchant was .uniformly and tenderly scrupulous 
in mx^erating his expressions and mollifying his 
depoi^tnent. ^he had no diffijculty in perceiving 
^hat, if .Walter, had no severer Mentor, ie had 
Also hot:a truer friend /aa earth, than his uncle 
Andrew^ 

" For.that young man, Sopby,".he ?woj»ld soBie- 
Aimes say toihis sister^ '*~aU that.has happened is 
for the best. The break-up was ju^t in t^m^. 
•He was not $Mi^^poil^d-^was spared the>evil 
which. I am assured awaijbed him cf having a 
jsiliy. useless, .expensive doU .^f a. wife upon his 
h?^nds— and has learned the value of worldly 
;frie^dshi'.ps and the hoUowness of fashionable 
iife. ,A few move. y^ars to take the nonsense 
;qu|te:out of him, /am 1 don't 4esi2re better than 
♦tohave him for .a sourin-law. Little Sophy will 
.t^ke. a coaple of handred tbpusancts. or so , to the 
.man who. chooses to call him^self Harrington for 
.her sake (as gopd a name as Ha^lyn^^as I fear 
.you've. found out to your cost I).; ,and it will he 
.your own fault, mv aeaiest sister, if you do not, 
in the interim^ make my poor neglected girl all 
,yott can wish in a danghter^^in-law 1" 

Jin in terruption shortly pceuried^ however, .in 
the lattengons of the aunt, the Wessons of the 
'governess, and the delight which Sophy H^r- 
.xipgton .was beginning to take in the society of 
* her .cousins. Soon after the Marchioness of 
^J)artford was settled in Uer jaew home^ her be- 



joved mother wfi^t>e9et^ivitK4herva]:m«stJ9irf- 
tations. 

•* You. wpidd.-^Qt hjear of a,vi^t.to Da^tford' 
JJall at nay hnsbamd's i^ntreaty!" wrote Lydia; 
^' wiil mi ,p&&isK, -de^i^^ ^^ ^mothers, in your 
.refttsaT to ix^self 1 I s^m, npt half happy .heie, 
till I have you and Harriet under my roqf.*' 

:And^^mA jtl^i^W^^tpf ^qthmiSi ai^^ivied in. 
Shippshtre, she fo^nd-^a^ Qt^e.pf tftpse miraclee^ 
which prove tl^t.w^th can sp^Eietimfis be a 
blessing had heen.wi:pughti4n her bi^half! Suca 
a cpttagen-^mrpomndea by tsueh a garden — an^ 
Sujmigiid withsui[^h elegaftt simplicity as never 
cottage was furaijshejd {i^re-— had be^n com.- 
pt^tiBd for Ver^iise 1 f:ui»^vtre, |4ate, linen, bpoks^ 
not only jnciarked.with.har ^^rs^t but chosen with 
sjuch ciireiful an|d tetvler deference ibr ail her 
tasteS'fHid occupations I Not a,4o^er,. not an 
• author that she ,lov^, ji^ut.was there, to greet 
her ; aiid thoMgh npthing cottld be more unpre- 
tending than the tittle snijggery, {t was so well 
distributed as to contain everything and every-^ 
body; S««1et's.^ad JV^iss.C^eswell's room ad- 
joining .her pother's ; and not only dens for 
Walter and Henry, buit pleasant spare cham- 
bers for Colonel :HamilU)n, and J^Uen, whenever 
they could .hoiprevailed uppn to jgin the ihmily 
party ,atDartford Hall. 

At present, they seemed riveted.to the jn^aaor^ 
The first removval to Builingtpn froqa town was^ 
a severe e$irt.to the, popr. .colqnel. He had 
scarcely cpprage to |^s the lodge-gates or 
.Dean rark, and aln^pst as little to survey frona. 
his Ubraryrwindows Jie JBr^xham wopds over- 
hanging the Hyde. 

*' NeverthelessL disi^reefible as it. all is, my 
dear,, and painfiilLyas I.am.haunted,.which ever 
iWay J turn, ky leminiscences, of ^or Hanalyn 
anahis. dear wife and gixls,^ Iifeel it jny duty to- 
,be here, T^he.jilsLCQ is mine for ihegaext twenty- 
years j jind if^I don't. abide in% who loill?- 
Luckily, the means are Ijefl me. I can't keep^ 
it up in quite the style! intended, but we ujay 
live here decently, rielly, and pay our way. "t 
must look sharper. after .ftobsQn,.and.y(m be a bit 
of a ,hpus'ife (^f Goody Johnston will let you). 
For you see,! my dear, Ovington has lost eveiy- 
thing in. lodng Dean Park (which, mayn't find a 
purcha<s;er for ages,, considering the di&culties- 
about the title), to . say . nothing of poor . dear 
Madam .Markham, who'll never find a substi- 
tute while th^ world stands; and this, without 
considering the ruin wrought in every house 
within twenty.miles round by that sinful b^unk- 
ruptcy ! 3o if you an<i I ,weie to absent piir- 
.seives, and tjie village to lose the .profit of the ' 
manor being inhabited, in addiiion to all the 
rest, 1 shoula ieel that we had much to. answer ' 
for!" 

It sometimes puzzlfid the .good colonel to de- 
termine how matters would be arranged as re- 
garded this determination to reside at Burling- 
ton, when the period arrived for Henry, who 
was completing his studies at Cambridge in 
compliance wi£ the desire of his Qncles^o.^1- 
§1 his engagements with the ''beautifid. Ellen," 
in compliance with his own—rinaspot sohateml 
to his feelings from its vicinity to Dean Park- 
For, \vith all Mrs. Hamilton's g:ratefiil ajffection 
/or her nntrustwortny father-m-law, she still 
persisted in her bad habit of keeping her Uttle 
love affairs a secret ifrom him ; and Jjad never 
afforded him a hint either that the word pf JU>id 
Crawley and interest of the six Elvaston voles- 
was pledged to procure an appointment abipad 
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toflifm'wtioM-^elitttts-of tmdf. Dclremux and^ 
th« tact of lionl ^ward Sottoa readily poiated 
odt to the f&ttllly at^ Onsieau as^hit smjcessfol 
rival; or than sbe^afidHarry-hadalrMdy agreed 
to sp«Qd the ftkttt two mofifths alter taking 'his 
4«gi«e in h^ppf c<}m^aiiioQshi|ii with het under 
th6 rbef of his kind mother, who had already 
Jlaken the stittnp of myrtle tuder her protec^on, 
and' placed a^bta<k«t In her little drawin^iODm 
to support (^son's teautiftrl bust of Diana; 

But if EHefi left tbe^ good cM gentleman thus 
.fifirly in the basket, it wasronly becaasoshe was. 
ibnning ultericrpibjeetsof happinesa for him- 
selfj which,' ppemafUfely to announce, woakl 
Jiave been a6anM«dly to mar. Moreover, Mrs- 
Haffiilton was -not without hope^ tfaait the wind- 
ingi^ip of^& Rof^'Baiftingtoiv*6 afiaics^, vihitk 
was 'taking place in= the hand;! of a Master in 
Ohan<;ery, in conseqtenee of the death of the 
irwstm) might enable Lady Burlingtbn to reUim 
io England and bring up ber sdn on hi^ paternal 
cstatos 5 in which case, nothing, would be easier 
or more agreeablie to Goi<»ei Hamiit<>n than to 
•caneel the lease: 

The most paiflftfl ti^air meanwhile, experi- 
eiilied by £lletf and the good'colonel; among- the 
many that awaifted' th«n on tl»l!r retom inio 
WarwifekshtWj was their first interview- with- 
the vicar.- Mortifications they bore without win- 
'icing. The impertinent self-conseq^teioe of Bar- 
l^o!#'of Alderhnm) who fereedhim^lf upon them^ 
an a mornitifvfeltjforthesole purpose of chant- 
ing his Paeans, that the man by wh»m the county 
had been disgraced, and the tundsofits hospital 
and lunatie asyluxtt^pltrndered,. did not behnig to 
xme of " ihtj oJd cettity femiiies'^' was a thing 
m sfmile at; and the ill^iepressed ex«Itation of 
Oraiwycke of Q»atwycke House at the certainty 
tha^ henc^6rth,'A«' donations to the W^arwick- 
4shire charities would be first in magnitude on 
the list, a thingibr christiahlv compassion. But 
it utmsa. severe ordeal to walk through that mis- 
erable viliafge-^tbat village, wliose alnishoases 
and infirmary were now closely shuttered up — 
that village; whose rags had been taxed and 
Whose barley-loaves rendered scaiit to swell the 
pi^fhskm oi the' base impo^orwho had so long 
Distended to act as^s benefaetor^^to the hutn- 
-Dle bar onee ctoerfol vicarage, whlose house- 
hold gods that hollow-h^rted guest of princesi 
and haranguer of senate^, Himiyn the banker, 
had stam|)ed irretrievably into dust! 

"I wish to the Lord o* Mercy. thiemeetmg 
-was over, Nielly !" faitered the cotonel, as they 
entered the wel^fcnoi5wrswing*gatealid- theii*tle 
garden, now weedy and disordered from ttegiect. 
" I can't bear the thoughts of seeing her/cbalf 
empty and those poor little ones in their black 
frocks. Well I sne's in a better place ! If anv 
one can be sure of salvation, *tis such a nieek 
•and self-denying soul as she was, Nelly ! I wish 
the meeting was over !" 

It was a great relief to the old gentleman to 
^nd that Dr. Markham had just stepped across 
the fields to Durdan's farm. But Ellen, aware 
how much it had cost them both to prepare for 
entering the hous^ was resolved that the befiifit 
of the efibrt should not be lost. Besides, she 
had some little presents in her pocket which she 
had brought from town for the children ; and 
after asking to have th^m brought into the par- 
lour, walked boldly in. As the colonel hpd fore- 
told, it was sad work to look u^n the vacant 
chair and formal, tidy room; in comparison 
with the litter of the old work-table, on which 



clothes ^MTthe podr were alwayrm^piogfesfi^or 
the chiMien*s spellingvbpoks, wijfcb^ t^ir dogs' 
ears, lyihg about m if they had a-ri^ to be 
there* Eilea would, have given muoik but to 
have seen a skeio of silk or ball of eetion on 
the carpeu She had not ielt sp heart-bound 
^ioee she abided under the same roi^f w^ (he 
unburied body of the banker. 

Nor weie hep feelinga muf^hi relieved when 
lit^ B!:itty made her appearaiMie^hidiiig, her 
now shy face— led ia by the nurse toe happ^ in 
having a ■. new visiter to whom she couM: relate 
the c^t^toid tale o£ her ipoof dear angel of a 
dead^nd^gdnemlstrese'seu^nQ^ ; and how, if 
there was a G^nin heaven^ Hamiyn, the banker^ 
would be brought to eternal punishqqeai { . 

'<She never held xip.her head after the news, 
ma'aoil" said she, while the colonel turned 
away to the window, preteodihg not to hear, . 
but in reality to conceal his emotion.. "The 
poor bebe, mli*fem, was s\iU-bom-— never stirred, 
the doetor saki^ from the moment of its poor 
mother*^ hearingt of Squiue Hamlin's having 
made away with himself.. Jind at last, ma'am, 
when the ierver aitd delifrum com' on, 'twas the , 
most aSecting thing as ever was heard, how the 

!)oor dear soul kept talking of the ruined fami- 
iefe in the viilsge; one byene— how poor old 
FarsoiKs would have no .coals or blankets this 
winterfor his riieiunatlsm— and what the car- 
penter's orphans would do— and such like ; and 
then, bursting out a^singing,.all as one as she 
was in the organ-loft; and never did her poor 
veiee somid' finer nor more sweet than only half 
an hour afore she died-^and master's hand in 
hers, begging her to compose herself^ and not 
sing so^and Me laughing outright, and then, a 
prayer, and tbeaa, dying ofi* to Maiy Haines, the 
poor 'omafi as went up for a cancer from Oving- 
ton to the county Hospital; and at last, another 
hymir, as- clear and sweet as a nightingale! 
Everybody piesent said it was the song of the 
angets t" 

" She is an angel, Mrs^ Smith !'' cried the 
cc^ond) turning abmptly round--" an angel 
with Go»!" 

And the poor nurse, whose is^e was already 
covered with her apron^ sobbed only the louder 
for that assttraneei 

" If you'd but ha' heard the poor dear childrea 
a^caliing after their mamma, sir, those first two 
otf three days I" said she; " I'm sure I thought 
poor Blaster wouM ha' gone distracted ! Not 
that he's much better now, &ir. Look here I" 
continued the good woman, openings the door of 
a l^tle vestib^e that Jed to the vicarage-garden, 
and pointing to a bonnet and shawl that were 
hanlging up. which JBllen recognised from leav- 
ing hnndreas of times met poor Mrs'. Markham 
arrayed in them, when fulfilling her errands of 
charity in the villagfe. "Master won't hear of 
these being taken down, ma'am ! though it goes 
to . everybody's heart to see 'em still hanging 
there. 1 got up betimes, ,one morning, afore he 
was astir, ana moved 'em, and thought he'd 
never miss *em. Bless you, sir ! as he came 
t&rotigh the hall to read morning prayers, he 
saw at a glance they was gone, and Know'd no- 
body 'd dare to touch *em but me. So, * Smith !* 
saia he, ' let those things be instantly replaced !' 
And them as ever heard master speak in that 
tone, sir, know there's to be no reply. \So I 
went and fetched 'em on the instant, with tears 
in my eyes. And ever since, ma'am, I've no- 
ticed thai? when poor folks out of the Village 
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comes to ask for flMistmee (and sixiee Hani- 
lya's failufe master's obliged to ihin]stwue about 
grantifig it, "virtiere he didnt used to think imael), 
the first thing as ever he does is to glance up at 
that poor sh^wl and bonnet; as mach as to say, 
if she was still here, my poor people, you wouldn't 
have been forced to come nere to ask for helpl 
But God's will be done t" 

At the cloee of this mournful narrative, Ellen, 
who was petting poor little Kitty ttpon her knee, 
found that bier own tears were stealing down the 
little white shoulder of the child ; whose usual 
spirits were gone, and who, now left wholly to 
servants, seemed frightened rather Uian pleased 
by the endearments of a lady^-^a ladv who was 
not mamma ! She looked up wistfully into the 
face that was weeping over her; for, lo a child, 
tears are synonymous with pain, punishment: 
oflence ; aiid for a month past, nothmg else had 
met her little s»ldened eyes. 
, At that moment the vicar passed the window 
rapidly, and entered the room to welcome his 
unexpected guests. He was thin, haggard, pale 
~^but made an effort to meet them with a smile 
— that he might not seem the ealy one unaUe to 
adopt his prescribed sidmiission of " Goo's will 
be done!" 

But the poor child allowed him no time for 
his intended welcome. Extendmg her little 
arms towards him, as though she had at last 
found a friend, she exclaimed, with imperfect 
utterance, " Take me home, dear papa-~i want 
to go home — ^I want to go home !" 

" You are at home, my darling— hush, hush ! 
you are at home," whispered the poor father, 
pressing her to his heart. « 

*' No, no ! Kitty wants to go home I" reiterated 
the child, in a plaintive, piteous voice. And 
though that mournful cry was unintelligible to 
the ears of the Hamiltons, it wrung the heart of 
the poor vicar; who, on the day of his wife's 
funeral, ere the stone was rolled to the door of 
the sepulchre, had been rash enough to take his 
infant in his arms, and, accompanied by his sob- 
bing boys, show them the last resting-place of 
their mother ; so that, in after-life, the3r might 
know where that holy woman was laid — and 
how her coffin had been scattered over with pre- 
cious herbs by the hands of the poor — the poor 
whom she had comforted— the poor whom she 
had fed; a tribute how worthy to efiace the 
sprinkling of dust to dust, wherewith the forms 
of the Church symbolically degrade our dead ! 

But the impression of this spectacle on the 
younger child had been most injurious. While 
the elder ones, -v^ith more extended knowledge, 
recoiled from the idea of darkness and the tomb, 
the younger, the tender infant, accustomed to 



nesUe it£ its mother's boaom, kMw only thsf 
mamma was sleeping there — that before her 
lay her tender, patient, lovin&r, thoughtful mother*. 
Tiienceforward, she had no home elsewhere! 
The vicarage was empty, her nursery a desen, 
the parlour silent, lonely, comibrtless; even her 
father no longer the kind,' happy papa of better 
days. The child was right. She wanted her 
mother. Where a mother is, is always home I 
* ♦ * * • ^ 

We owe it, however, to the patience of our 
readers to tarn a brighter page at parting, and 
enable than to forget the sufferings of the bank- 
er's wife in the consolations of the banker's 
widow. Surrounded by her prosperous childrea 
and beautiful grandchildren, and on the eve of 
wimessing the iiappy marriage of her younger 
girl with Lord Eaward Sutton, to the sincere- 
satisfaction of the amiable family at Ormeau, 
Mrs. Hamlyn retains all her former angelic 
serenity— all her humble trust in the protection 
of that Providence, bv whom, for its own wise 
purposes, her earlier days were chastened with 
affliction. Though her friend, Lady Burlington, 
is happily established at the manor, she has 
never found courage to revisit the nei^boor* 
hood ; nor, though their mutual friends for a. 
moment anticipatied the probability of a nearer 
connexion between the gentle Sophia and the 
frank old soldier, to whom she has ever been 
the object of devoted regard, has she ever suflS.- 
ciently relaxed from her grave reserve of widow- 
hood, to encourage him to the risk of losing a 
friend by an attempt to convert her into a wife* 

Henry's children, meanwhile, are General 
Hamilton's heirs ; nor were they or Ellen less dear 
to the affections of thei excellent mother-in-law, 
than the noble boys of Lord and Lady Dartford, 
or tke fairy girl of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Har- 
rington. 

To repair the evils occasioned by the mis- 
doings of the head of the family has been, of 
course, impossible. . But it is noticed that the 
habits of both Walter and Henrv are frugality 
itself; and the aid which periodically reaches 
the poor of Ovington, and the alleviations re- 
ceived by many of the humbler sufferers by the 
failure of the branch of Hamlyn and Co., can 
only be referred to the conscientious mercy of 
his representatives. Moreover, even the stem 
brothers of Mrs. Hamlyn are beginning to fore- 
see so favourable a return from the South Ameri« 
can speculations as may eventually compensate 
the evils so wantonly created by the fraudulent 
banker, and afford a golden sunset to the stormy- 
days of the virtuous and unoffending Banker^ 
Wife. - - - 



TEB END. 
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